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THE EXCESSIVE ARMIES OF RUSSIA 


I have received a circular letter dated from London, under the 
signature of E. I). Bernhardt, who describes himself as Editor of 
the St. Petersburg Herald , inviting me to give my opinion on the 
military system of England with a view to its reform. The opinions 
expressed in foreign as well as in British publications as to our system 
are quoted at considerable length, and the letter concludes with the 
hope that I will excuse him for troubling me ‘ so much, but the great 
interest taken everywhere in Imperial Defence has induced him to 
his entreaty, which he hopes I will kindly fulfil if my precious time 
should allow it.’ 

It strikes me as somewhat curious and absurd that the Editor of a 
Russian journal should thus interest himself in the military system 
of the British Empire, and that he should ask British officers for 
information with reference thereto, when he could with so much 
greater propriety apply his studies to the military system of his own 
country and the necessities for its defence, as to which I propose to 
make a few observations. 

It is well known that Russia is adding to her military forces by 
.levies in Finland and elsewhere, and has only lately devoted 9,000,000?. 
for the increase of her navy, and that she is hard at work 
making military lines of railway, especially that through Siberia to 
Vladivostok, and through Manchuria to Port Arthur and Niu-chwang, 
with the intention of extending them to Pekin. 

The great Trans-Siberian line, which was originally intended 
only to complete the land route between Vladivostok and the rail¬ 
ways in existence fti 1893 connecting Siberia with European Russia, 
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required for its construction 4,695 miles of new railway at an 
estimated cost for a single line of 56,000,000^., including ‘ sufficient 
rolling stock,’ according to the official report, ‘to be able to form 
three sets of army trains per twenty-four hours,’ and upwards of 
2,000,000/!. more for subsidiary works. When the inclemency of the 
climate and the paucity of the population are considered, as well as 
the enormous rivers to be crossed and the very serious engineering 
difficulties known to exist in some parts of this line, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Baikal, it is certain that this estimate will be 
greatly exceeded; and after all this vast expenditure has been 
incurred, the report says that ‘ on account of the importance of the 
water supply to the traffic of the line and the difficulty of increasing 
it ultimately, it has been decided to arrange it only at the stations, 
that is, at distances of fifty versts (thirty-three miles), but to provide 
for the passage of seven sets of trains.’ 

The lines since projected through Manchuria to connect the 
Trans-Siberian railway with Port Arthur and Niu-chwang will involve 
a further expenditure of several millions, and if extended to Pekin, 
probably not less than 20,000,000i. more. 

M. de Witte, the Finance Minister of Russia, finding it difficult 
to obtain money from France and other Continental countries, is 
most anxious to get the assistance of British capital, nominally in 
the interest and for the development of commerce, when in reality 
the demand for capital is due to the extreme efforts Russia is now 
devoting to get these and other military railways completed and her 
navy augmented with the least possible delay. 

This increase of the navy is not for defence, as it is well known 
that no naval Power could prevail in war against Russia or injure 
her so seriously by naval operations against her European possessions 
as to compel her to sue for peace; and as to Vladivostok or Port 
Arthur, although ships within them may be injured by bombardment 
from the sea, they could not be captured without the co-operation 
of a much larger military force than any European Power could 
maintain at such a distance from its own shores and arsenals. 
For Japan this would be too serious an adventure to undertake, 
especially when the severity of the winter is such that operations in 
the field would generally be limited to a few short months in the 
summer. 

The Editor of the St. Petersburg Herald might, after a careful 
study of the Russian system, suggest, to the Finance Minister that 
he might apply the 9,000,000£. allotted for the increase of the navy 
of Russia far more profitably for the improvement of commercial 
enterprise or for alleviating the distress of the wretched inhabitants 
of the several lafrge provinces in European Russia in which famine 
has prevailed more or less for several years, and' where the people are 
now dying by thousands from its effects. 
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* He might also point out with perfect truth that Russia is so 
vast l the distances so great to important places such as Moscow, by 
occupying which alone peace could be imposed upon her; that her 
resources are so scattered and climate so severe that no Power will 
attack her, and, by following the example of Napoleon, subject her 
armies to similar risks of destruction, and that therefore a compara¬ 
tively moderate military force would make her absolutely secure 
against attack by land. This truth applies to all the States adjoining 
her in Europe (Sweden, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Roumania) as well 
as to those in Asia (Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, China, and the British 
possessions in India). Russia, therefore, is exceptionally fortunate 
as regards her powers of defence, having less to fear from hostile 
attack within her own dominions than any other Power in the world. 
And, without doubt, if the means required for her defence were strictly 
gauged by the probabilities and possibilities of attack, Russia is the 
only one of the Great Powers which could reduce her military forces 
to a vast extent without the slightest risk. 

The question then naturally arises: Why is Russia increasing her 
army and navy so prodigiously at the very time that the Tsar is so 
earnest in impressing upon all the Powers of the world the advan¬ 
tages of peace and the necessity of not adding to their military 
forces, the support of which is an almost unbearable burden upon 
their peoples? The answer is that although the Tsar is the 
nominal head of the Government of Russia, and no doubt sincere in 
his aspirations for peace, he is in reality in the hands of those who, 
holding him in leading strings, have designs for enlarging the 
Empire in several directions by conquest, and, generally speaking, to 
their own advantage. China, in consequence of her decrepitude, is 
the immediate and main object of their, attentions. Russia’s power 
in China depends, at the present moment, upon a military force of about 
120,000 me'n, who have all been brought there by sea, and who are 
entirely dependent upon the sea for all reinforcements and for guns, 
ammunition and stores, which are being transported thither in great 
quantities as fast as can be done, in the hope and with the intention 
of establishing her position in sufficient strength to enable her to 
hold her own until the Trans-Siberian railway shall be completed. 
When this shall have been done and the military base of operations 
in Manchuria firmly established, China, unless in the meantime she 
shall have organised a military force capable of meeting Russian 
soldiers in the field, will become a vassal, if not to a great extent a 
part, of the Russian Empire. Neither Great Britain nor any other 
European Power can prevent this consummation of Russia’s efforts. 
The distance of China from Europe is too great to permit of either of 
the large Powers undertaking the military operations* that would be 
required to arrest the progress of the Russian army advancing from 
Manchuria to Pekin and thence to the Yangtse Valley. China alone 
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can prevent it by organising an army upon European principles; but 
it behoves her to lose no time in strengthening her Empire by so 
doing, because, when the great Trans-Siberian railway shall have 
been completed and is in working order to Manchuria, the Russian 
army, now 120,000 strong, most of whom are in occupation of that 
province, will have thus become independent of all communication 
by sea with its base and arsenals in Europe. 

This line of communication by railway with the European 
provinces of Russia will be very long, and not particularly well 
adapted for sustaining a large army during active operations in the 
field, but from all accounts the province of Manchuria is so rich in 
its productions that it will suffice in great measure for this purpose, 
especially when under an improved administration. 

The position of Japan, as a naval and military Power capable of 
acting on the rear or flank of the Russian army, must to a great 
extent neutralise that army so long as it is based, as at present, upon 
the sea, and cause Rossia to hesitate before undertaking operations 
in the direction of Pekin. If Japan landed a large force in a 
northern port in Corea, which would be very difficult to prevent, 
the Russian forces might find themselves seriously embarrassed if 
engaged in operations in China in the direction of Pekin at a 
distance from Port Arthur and Talienwan. 

With a view, however, to arriving at some conclusion as to the 
time China has at her disposal for organisation whilst Russia is still 
dependent on the sea for reinforcements and stores, it may be well 
to consider briefly the nature of the great railway for the completion 
of which she is making her utmost efforts. 

According to a Russian official report published in 1893, the 
length of new line to be qonstructed from Tcheliabinsk, the then 
extreme eastern limit of ‘ the internal network of railways,’ in 30°, to 
Vladivostok in 132° of East longitude, her only port at that time on 
the China seas, was 4,G95 miles. This undertaking, by which 
Russia will possess a railway entirely within her own dominions and 
absolutely secure from attack by any Power other than China, will 
connect the western shores of Russia bordering the Atlantic with her 
eastern shores on the Pacific. In itself it is a magnificent and 
prodigious work, which will command a high position among the 
great engineering works of the age, but it must not be imagined for 
a moment that it is being constructed or is required for the develop¬ 
ment of commerce. It will be a single line between the parallels of 
52° and 57° of North latitude, passing through a difficult and 
mountainous country with a very severe climate, which over some parts 
is rarely free from frost and snow, large sections of which are desert, 
and with an eternally frozen subsoil. It will cross numerous large 
rivers requiring bridges up to 3,000 feet in length, and fora distance 
of several hundred miles the temperature on an average .of three 
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years was above zero for only a few months in each year. In this 
inhospitable region, the climate of which is described in the Eussian 
official report as ‘ purely continental,’ the mean annual, temperature 
over a great part of its length is 5° below freezing, and in many parts 
the sun’s rays penetrate only a few inches below the surface in the 
warmest season of the year. 

The total population within reach of the railway over an extent 
of about 3,500 miles (nearly seven times the distance from London to 
Wick) amounts only to 1,520,000 souls, which is not quite equal to the 
populations of Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester taken together 
(the largest town between Irkutsk and Vladivostok, a distance of more 
than 3,000 miles, has only 13,000 inhabitants), and the vast territory 
in which they live, as may naturally be supposed, is totally devoid of 
any important manufacture. These facts, derived from official 
Eussian sources, illustrate the commercial prospects of the railway 
along which the garrison of Port Arthur and the army for the 
occupation of Manchuria are to be carried, as also the force destined 
to occupy Pekin whenever the convenient time may arrive (after the 
completion of the railway) for Eussia to throw off the mask and take 
possession of Pekin and a great part of China, unless in the mean¬ 
while some other Power has trained and organised an army in China 
for its defence,'the material for which is not to be despised, as shown 
by the performances of the Chinese soldiers under the leadership of 
General Gordon. This great railway is expected to be completed in 
1904, or in five years from the present time, although probably, from 
the nature of the works and of the country, especially around Lake 
Baikal, it may not be completed so soon. This, therefore, is the 
breathing time which China has for her defensive preparations, and 
for the organisation of an army for her*defence. 

If the object of Eussia in China were not aggressive, but purely 
commercial, the vast expenditure incurred in the construction of this 
great railway would be altogether unnecessary; her trade with China 
could be carried on by sea with much greater ease and economy than 
by land; and even when the railroad shall have been completed it is 
doubtful whether the trade between Western Eussia and Manchuria 
will bear the expense of transport by rail over a distance of several 
thousand miles, through one of the most barren regions in the world, 

■ where the difficulties and expense of maintaining and working the 
line will be abnormally great. Whether this be so or not, it is self- 
evident that no dividend can ever be earned and no return expected 
from this vast expenditure, which has been incurred for purely mili¬ 
tary purposes, and will be a permanent charge upon the finances of 
.the Government, whose object is clearly shown wfyen it is stated in 
the official report that the millions required are estimated to provide 
‘ sufficient rolling stock to be able to form three sets of army trains 
per twenty-four hours.’ 
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If the Editor of the St. Petersburg Herald were to examine the 
military requirements of his own country and persuade the Gov'ern- 
ment of the Tsar to reduce his-army to what is strictly necessary for 
defence, and not for aggression, he would confer a great boon upon 
the world, and possibly bring about a reduction of the military forces 
of adjoining States, over whom the great Kussian army casts a deep 
shadow, necessitating immense efforts and armaments for their 
defence. 

At present several provinces in Eussia in Europe are suffering 
from famine, and there is great difficulty in administering relief by 
reason of the absence of good roads and railways. The inhabitants of 
these provinces would be greatly benefited if only a portion of this vast 
railway expenditure were devoted to the development of the country, 
as well as the 9,000,000/. to be expended in increasing the navy. 

The object of inviting Great Britain and other countries to invest 
capital in Eussian Government securities is to enable Eussia to meet 
this great military expenditure for aggressive purposes and, among 
other things, to forge a chain which will bind China in bonds 
never to be loosened. It is to be hoped that British capitalists will 
grasp the importance of the position, and not lend their assistance to 
the accomplishment of the warlike designs of this great Power, which, 
on reference to the chart of the world, will be seen to extend along 
the whole length of Europe and Asia, from her shores bordering the 
Atlantic to Behring’s Strait, being about 180° of longitude, or half 
the circumference of the earth lying between 35° of North latitude 
and the North Polar seas. 

A few statistics relative to the extent and military forces of Eussia 
are added, as being most interesting and exhibiting her aggressive 
designs. The area of Eussia* in Europe is 2,095,000 square miles, 
with a population of 102,627,000 souls (49 per square mile), while 
the area of her Asiatic dominions is 6,504,000 square miles, with a 
population of only 19,234,000 (3 per square mile). The whole 
Empire therefore comprises 8,660,000 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of 121,861,000 (14 per square mile). 

The area of Sweden, Germany, Austria-Hungary and Eoumania, 
that is, of all the Powers bordering Eussia in Europe, taken together, 
only amounts to 670,795 square miles, with a population of 
103,790,000 souls (154 per square mile), which is practically the- 
same as that of Eussia in Europe. 

The united strength of the armies of all these border States on 
their peace establishments is 1,030,000; against which Eussia 
maintains 792,000 men in Europe, and 77,000 in her Asiatic 
dominions, or a total of 869,000 men, which, when brought to p war. 
footing, may be increased to upwards of 2,000,000 in Europe with 
180,(J00 in Asia. The distribution of this huge army is, of course, 
somewhat affected by the late emigration of troops by sea‘from 
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Southern Russia through the Bosphorus to China, but this will not 
appreciably reduce the enormous military force at the disposal of the 
Russian Government in the event of war. 

Capitalists should reflect that loans to Russia, although nominally 
for the development of commerce and industrial operations, are in 
reality to enable the Russian Government to devote its own financial 
resources to the support of this prodigious army and for the con¬ 
struction of these great strategical railways and the increase of the 
navy; the necessities for which are calculated not solely upon 
Russia’s requirements for defence and for the maintenance of internal 
order, hut in great measure upon what may be demanded for aggres¬ 
sive purposes and the expansion of her Empire. 

I commend these reflections also to the Editor of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Herald, as much more worthy of his consideration and of that 
of his fellow-countrymen than the constitution of the British army, 
as to which he appears to be so desirous of obtaining the opinions of 
British officers. 

J. L. A. Simmons. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF NAVAL FORCE 


Strenuous naval competition is one of the most striking features of 
the present international situation. The century began in the middle- 
of a period of great wars fought out under conditions which lent 
special and peculiar importance to sea power. Naval efforts were then 
stimulated by direct necessity; they are now inspired in time of 
peace by considerations of national security, by veiled ambitions, 
or by pure delusion. While naval expansion derives its impulse at 
the present time from a reflective process rather than from the 
pressure of immediate requirements, and is therefore far more widely 
operative, there is an evident analogy between the two periods. 
The long series of great wars which ended in 1815 was, as the 
late Sir J. Seeley has ably shown, due to commercial rivalry and the 
immense impetus towards territorial extension which that rivalry 
supplied to Great Britain. Spain, never a really great naval Power, 
soon dropped out of the list of serious competitors for external 
empire. Holland, after showing natural genius for sea warfare and 
for commerce, and helping in stern conflict to train a race of 
seamen as stubborn as her own, was practically disqualified by 
geographical position and inability to hold her land frontiers. In 
her case, as in that of Portugal, whom she had supplanted, the sea 
may be said to have been conquered by the land. Thus the 
tremendous struggle for over-sea dominion virtually left France, 
represented by Napoleon, and Great Britain, aptly personified by 
Nelson, face to face. Spain and Holland, under compulsion or 
buoyed up by vain hopes, might find themselves arrayed on the side of 
France; the issue might be complicated by the revolt of the American 
colonies, which heavily handicapped the mother country in her 
struggle for existence ; Russia, Prussia, Austria, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Turkey, might all be involved; but from the War of the Austrian 
Succession onwards the successive contests assumed more and more- 
the character of a direct competition for colonial supremacy between 
the two great Western nations. It was the insular position of Great 
Britain which invested sea power with supreme importance and made- 
it the final arbiter. If Great Britain had not entered the lists, and if 
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? the struggle had been restricted to the Continental Powers, the 
issues would have been determined on land. 

The close of the nineteenth century has been marked by a fresh 
outburst of keen commercial rivalry, arising in part from the natural 
desire to emulate British success, but also fronl the increasing 
pressure of rapidly growing populations. Meanwhile territorial 
expansion over-sea has proceeded apace, without invoking the 
agency of great wars. Great Britain, as Lord Rosebery recently 
reminded us, has since 1884 annexed or brought under control 
2,600,000 square miles of the earth’s surface, increasing the total 
area of her dominions by about one-third. Germany may be said to 
have initiated the great African scramble, and to have commenced 
the partition of China; but France, in the acquisition of mere 
acreage, has far outstripped her military rival. Italy has shown 
symptoms of the prevailing colonial fever. The remnants of the old 
colonial empire of Spain have passed under the sway of the United 
States and of Germany, Japan has relieved China of Formosa and 
asserted her influence in Korea. Russia alone, conforming to 
geographical conditions, has ordered her footsteps upon the land, 
striding across Asia with set purpose and a scientific precision 
attained by no other Power. Of colonies, as we understand the 
word, there is not one outside the British Empire, nor are there any 
signs of the true colonising process. ‘ The en viou s nat iops .’ as the 
Poet Laureate has described them, produce officials in place of either 
administrators or colonists. France has no spare population, and her 
people have no inducement except a Government salary to leave 
their favoured land. The large majority of German colonists dwell 
under the' British flag, finding a measure of prosperity and a scope 
for their energies unattainable under the artificial arrangements 
prescribed by Berlin officialdom. It is difficult to conceive the so- 
called colonies of Germany as objects of pride or of enthusiasm. 

The nations, however, if ‘ envious,’ as Mr. Alfred Austin gives us 
to understand, may perhaps reason on the following lines. 1 Great 
Britain owes her commercial supremacy to expansion across the 
seas. That expansion was in the first instance the direct gift of sea 
power, the result of triumphantly successful naval warfare. It has since 
been maintained and further developed under the a*gis of the flag; 
in other words, by the aid of the naval prestige won in great wars. 
Let us, therefore, annex far and wide and build up great fleets. 
Then will our commerce and prosperity equal or exceed that of Great 
Britain.’ 

The argument, so stated, is crude and historically incomplete. 
If, in the.crucial struggle, the navy of England had gone under and 
France had emerged mistress of the seas, it does not follow that she 
could have built up an empire or a commercial system comparable 
to our own. It may even be said with certainty that this could not 
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have been, since politically as well as industrially I ranee was not 
qualified for the gigantic task. How would Great Britain have 
fared without coal and iron ? The argument, in fact, leaves out of 
consideration the gen ius of races and the natural resources of 
countries—factors of the very first importance. Germany, without any 
assistance from foreign possessions, which have been merely a drain 
upon her exchequer, and with a relatively small navy, which has its 
prestige still to win, has within a short period succeeded, by sheer 
natural aptitude and steady endeavour, in building up an immense 
and rapidly increasing commerce. So, too, the United States, whose 
over-sea expansion began only last year, have created a vast trade 
second only to our own. It is not too much to say that this trade 
would have attained its present dimensions if no American warship 
had ever crossed the Atlantic; and when, in 1861-64, the ocean 
commerce of the United States—then relatively small—was assailed, 
the navy was unable to afford it efficient protection. In the recent 
war, the sea power of the United States, in conflict with the 
decadent navy of Spain, proved quickly decisive, and with the 
resulting expansion a new political era dawned ; but the great and 
rapidly increasing trade of the United States is due to splendid 
natural resources and to the abundant energies and business capacity 
of the American people, not to either colonies or a fleet. It is 
frequently forgotten that, from the purely commercial point of view, 
colonies are not necessarily advantageous. For Germany, trade with 
the Cameroons is not intrinsically more valuable than that exchanged 
with France or Eussia. The mutual profits of commerce are 
independent of nationality; and although political affinities or 
antipathies may stimulate or retard the interchange of commodities 
for which no urgent demand exists, trade is in the main and must , 
alway s be c osmop olitan. Great Britain and France, even when engaged 1 
in the throes of a life-and-death struggle, managed to carry on a 
surreptitious trade, and in future maritime wars an indirect exchange 
will doubtless be carried on between belligerents who still experience 
commercial need of each other. Such an irregular trade can be far . 
more easily organised now than at the beginning of the century. 
National sentiment may draw the line at the supply of munitions of 
war; but so strong is the tradi ng instinct and the fascination of high 
prices, that the subjects of one belligerent might possibly be found 
supplying another with arms or ships if the secrecy of the transaction 
could be guaranteed. The argument for promiscuous fleet-building 
derived from our wonderful history during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries needs much qualification. It is, however, 
plausible until examined, and it has unquestionably played, a part in 
promoting naval competition. 

Another potent influence may be traced to the sudden reassertion 
in recent years of the policy inaugurated by Offa, King of Mercia, 
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towards the end of the eighth century. The strength of the navy of 
Englahd has at all times been the gauge of her territorial security 
and of her position among nations. Every great war at once made 
heavy demands upon the navy, and success turned upon the measure of 
sea power which Great Britain was able to exert. Nevertheless, the 
plain lesson that the maintenance of a sufficient fleet in time of 
peace was a primary duty of Parliament and the only effective 
guarantee against national disaster came to be forgotten. The great 
navy which won and held the dominion of the seas during the long 
struggle ending in 1815 was permitted to dwindle to a peace strength 
which left no adequate margin. The concentration of public interest 
upon the military operations in the Crimea, and the failure of the 
Baltic fleet to accomplish tasks which do not belong to navies, 
served effectually to promote illusion. In the general naval recon¬ 
struction which followed the Russian War no attempt was made to 
fix a reasonable standard of strength adjusted to national require¬ 
ments. While British interests upon and across the seas were 
increasing yearly by leaps and bounds, the territorial defence of these 
islands by fortifications and auxiliary forces came to be regarded as a 
primary object. Lavish expenditure upon passive defence naturally 
produced neglect alike of the navy and the field army. Even the 
war scare of 1878 produced as its principal result a fresh instalment 
of passive defence, and the grave warning sounded by the late Lord 
Carnarvon’s Commission was forgotten in the discussion of new 
projects of fortification. Thus during many years the Empire 
practically existed on sufferance, courting enormous losses and 
perhaps irretrievable disaster. The strenuous efforts of a few writers, 
whose appeals to history and to common-sense were afterwards 
powerfully reinforced by Captain Mahan’s admirable books, effected a 
veritable revolution. It was quickly discovered that naval expenditure 
was popular, and successive Governments *vied in increasing the fleet. 
A rough standard of naval strength was authoritatively laid down, and 
shipbuilding programmes were pressed forward with unwonted 
energy. Since Colbert, in 1602, set about the reconstruction of 
the wasted navy of France there has never been, in time of peace, 
a naval revival so thoroughly undertaken or so technically suc¬ 
cessful as that which Great Britain has accomplished in the last 
ten- years. As remarkable has been the uprising of a strong Imperial 
sentiment, of which the regenerated fleet is alike an exciting cause 
and a fitting symbol. This sudden national awakening, however, has 
had results which were not wholly anticipated. The European 
Chancelleries began to recall with uneasiness the days in which Great 
Britain, with a population of eighteen millions and with,colonies able 
to bring, little exeept * opportunity of ports ’ to aid the national cause, 
faced the Continent in sums. We are never weary of laying stress upon 
our peculiarly unaggressive national character while steadily adding to 
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our territorial possessions; but foreigners who study history may well 
be incredulous. It was inevitable that our great naval revival 
should appear in the guise of a portent, and that we should thus have 
supplied a powerful incentive to naval competition. If Great Britain 
had preserved any continuity of naval policy, that competition would 
perhaps never have attained its present dimensions. The suddenness 
of our resolve endowed it with special significance. 

Six Powers are now busily engaged in adding to their fleets, and 
while one of them—Italy—already feels the strain severely, there 
seems no present prospect of any relaxation of effort. The question 
arises whether these numerous fleets can fully justify the expectations 
which—it must be assumed—have been formed of their potentiality. 
In other words, has naval force no limitations ? 

In early days, when nations were unorganised, the peoples who 
learned to use the sea had the coast lines of the Old World practically at 
their mercy. The Greeks could stud the shores of the Mediterranean 
with their colonies, occupying every spot which promised commercial 
advantages or means of comfortable existence. The detached 
communities thus formed became little centres of sea power secure so 
long as their fleets were not overmatched. The Homans, with 
more deliberate purpose and less of the trading instinct, used the 
naval supremacy won in the wars with Carthage to plant military 
colonies along the seaboard, and thence to extend inland their 
territorial possessions. The Norsemen, at first simple raiders of the 
coasts of England only, finding no organised resistance, widely 
extended their sphere of operations and formed fortified inland 
settlements on the Seine, the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Loire. 
The stress thus thrown upon Western Europe gave a strong impetus 
to military art and helped to develop the feudal system on the 
Continent. Sea power, as wielded by the Norsemen, was crude and 
unorganised; but it was based on the natural aptitudes of a fighting 
race, and its great influence on history has not been adequately 
recognised. By England under Alfred the Great it was successfully 
opposed at sea; by the Frankish and Teutonic peoples it was at 
length stemmed mainly by cavalry. As the European States 
acquired consolidation and their military forces assumed an organ¬ 
ised form, their seaboards—more than ever important—began to 
experience comparative immunity from aggression. It was -no 
longer possible for a people who happened to be superior at sea to 
plant and maintain settlements on any neighbouring coast-line. 
Reciprocal raids on the shores of the Channel continued, but changed 
character. While the proceedings of John de Vienne in the reign 
of Richard the Second resembled those of the Norsemen, attacks on 
the coast-line of organised States tended more and more to take the 
form of considerable expeditions, such as those directed against St. 
Malo and Cherbourg in 1758. During the wars of tHe French 
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Revolution and Empire, although the extent and influence of the sea 
power of Great Britain attained dimensions previously unapproached, 
coast attacks on the mainland territory of her enemies practically 
ceased. In recent years, the great instance is that of 1854-55, 
when four Powers combined in an attack on Sebastopol which 
monopolised the efforts and decided the issue of a great war. Here, 
however, the comparative isolation of the Crimea and the immense 
difficulties of the Russian line of communication were factors of the 
first importance. 

The direct operations of sea power being thus gradually restricted 
in certain aspects by the growth of organised European States, the 
maritime Powers began to move further afield. Following precisely 
the proceedings of the ancient Greeks, and as easily, Spain, Portugal, 
and Holland established trading settlements on the shores of America, 
Africa, and Asia. Spain, with ambitions equalling those of Rome, but 
with infinitely less strength of purpose, sought to extend her 
settlements into an empire of the New World. While isolated and 
drawing little support from their Hinterlands, such settlements 
evidently lay at the mercy of sea power, and Great Britain, at first 
contented with raiding them in the Norse fashion, proceeded later 
to conquest and occupation. Such conquest was in some cases 
child’s play, like the capture of San Luis d’Apra by the United States 
last year. In other cases, and notably in the struggle between 
Franoe and England for the dominion of India, immense efforts and 
long wars were entailed. The measure of resistance was that of the 
available local resources, and sea power, while essential to success, 
and in this sense always decisive, no longer sufficed. It is an obvious 1 , 
truth that without naval supremacy the expansion of England would' 
have been impossible, and both Canada and India would have passed 
into other hands. It is equally true that no naval strength alone : 
would have saved either. A nation unable to produce troops of the 
best - quality, great military leaders, and capable administrators, | 
must inevitably have lost both. 

Viewing history in its broadest aspects, there appear to be 
grounds for the belief that the influence of sea power has undergone 
modifications, which ought not to be disregarded. The days when 
the Norsemen could row up the Seine and establish themselves 
strongly above Rouen cannot offer exact parallels with our own. 
Highly specialised naval forces cannot act precisely in the same 
manner as mere fighting men navigating light craft propelled 
mainly by oars. When the sailing art had attained perfection, fleets 
enjoyed a freedom of movement now limited by their absolute 
dependence upon coal. There is here a great gain in speed and 
certainty of navigation; but there is also a certain loss. Coast 
defenpe has changed its whole character since the times when the 
raider cpuld draw up his ships on any convenient beach and proceed 

Uttarpara Jaikr^hra i N** Library 
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to plunder, certain of being opposed only by tbe few armed 
inhabitants who could be hastily collected from neighbouring 
villages. Now, important harbours can be easily and quite inexpen¬ 
sively protected against purely naval attack. As early as 1794 it \ 
was shown that two 18-pounder guns mounted on a tower could j 
repulse two British ships of the line with heavy loss, and when the 
miserable work known as the Telegraph Battery succeeded at Sebas-] 
topol in putting several line-of-battle [ships out of action, it must have 1 
become evident that the attack of coast defences was not the business 
of navies. Further scientific advance has added to the inequality of 
conditions between the ship and the coast battery, and the attack 
of defended harbours is now more than ever a purely military 
operation, in which a fleet acts as a covering force. Seaborne trade 
has increased enormously in importance and volume, gaining steadily 
in speed and safety of transit; but land communications have 
received an incomparably greater development. The distribution 
of trade is now largely a matter of railways, which are exerting a 
powerful influence upon the commercial systems of the world, and 
changing what may be called their strategic centres. Directly and 
indirectly, railways threaten the sphere of influence of sea power, f 
The attack on the coastwise trade of an enemy—once a formidable 
weapon in the hands of a naval Power—has lost much of its efficacy. 
Such an attack may entail only inconvenience now that land 
communications, formerly non-existent, can temporarily replace sea- 
transit for distributing purposes. And in the wider sense the vast 
railway systems of Europe unquestionably tend to reduce the 
pressure which sea power was able to exert at the beginning of the 
century. The elasticity of arrangements which is one of the most 
striking characteristics of. modern commerce will invest neutral 
harbours with new importance during a great war. The difficulties 
of the commercial blockade of a long coast-line are perhaps- greater 
than ever, and at the same time the neutral port, thanks to railway' 
communication, can do for a belligerent what was formerly 
impossible. Sea power cannot seal a land frontier, and in proportion 
to the ease and cheapness of land communications will the trade of 
a belligerent be assisted. So great is the complexity of interests of j/ 
modern commerce that, in a war with a European Power, British 
capital, attracted by high prices, would almost certainly be employed 
in supplying t he nee ds of theTenemy. 

These reflections and many others point to certain general 
principles which have not been sufficiently recognised. The 
functions of navies are practically limited in war to the attack and 
defence of sea communications. The Power which is able to hold 
those commurfications can not only count on territorial security for 
such of its possessions as are liable to over-sea attack alone,, but is 
free to employ military force against an enemy’s territory. The 
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limits of such offensive action are determined by the strength of the 
field forces available and by the measure of resistance which can be 
concentrated at the point selected for attack. Here evidently local 
considerations and questions of land comixulnication enter. Isolated 
settlements which have no independent resources must fall an easy 
prey to the Power which commands the sea. Highly organised 
States, such as are Canada and India, such as Federated Australia 
will become, such as we may hope South Africa will one day be, can; 
offer a measure of resistance to over-sea attack which would demand 
of the invader great efforts and a huge provision of transports. In 
1854 a railway—even a first-class road—connecting Sebastopol with 
the military centres of Russia would either have caused the projecti 
of invading the Crimea to be abandoned or would have brought! 
utter disaster upon the invaders. If land communications^ in Cuba 
had not been almost non-existent, General Shaffer’s force must 
either have been trebled or would have been driven into the sea. A 
railway between Havana and Santiago would have altered the 
aspects of the campaign, even though the ultimate result could not 
be doubtful. Sea power thus secured evident advantage because 
the land communications and the natural resources of Cuba had been 
hopelessly neglected. 

Great Britain, dependent upon seaborne trade for the food supply 
and for the purchasing power of a crowded population, and ruling a 
vast Empire held together by maritime communications alone, must 
be prepared to assert supremacy at sea or perish. Supremacy at sea 
demands that the navy should take the offensive at the outbreak of 
war, and should concentrate its energies upon an enemy’s warships. 
The greater task includes the less, and if the ocean communications 
of the Empire are held, over-sea invasion of its territory at home and 
abroad is impossible. For the exercise o*f sea power in this sense 
the conditions have never been so supremely favourable as now, and 
while the immense growth of British seaborne trade may seem to 
involve an increase of vulnerability, that trade—steam propelled— 
can be more easily protected than in sailing days. The story of the 
depredations of the Alabama and her consorts has been widely 
misread. 

While sea power has gained in what may be termed its defensive 
aspects, the offensive character imparted to it by Great Britain in 
the old wars has undergone limitations. The military operations 
which since navies became specialised bodies have always been the 
corollary of naval supremacy cad be more than ever effectively 
covered; but they have become more serious in scope, and in some 
cases they are no longer possible. During the senseless war of 
1812-14.with the United States a British expeditionary force occu¬ 
pied Washington. No measure of naval supremacy would now render 
such an operation possible. A second Crimean campaign is 
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jt practically out of the question. Ten years ago VJadivostock might 
have been taken at the cost of great efforts. Within a short period Port 
Arthur will be absolutely unassailable by any force which Great Britain 
could employ. In the Far-East, railways must compete directly with 
sea power, and rivalry between Great Britain and Eussia will then 
assume a purely military character. The idea that the conversion of 
Wei-Hai-Wei into a ‘ secondary ’ or any other species of naval base 
will enable a fleet to check Russian projects is illusory. Unless 
Eussia could be overpowered on land there would be no trade in the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li for our navy to protect. Again, during the old 
wars the most important of the undeveloped colonies of other Powers 
fell into the hands of Great Britain. Surveying the map of the 
world to-day, we find no possessions of foreign nations that we have 
any real reason to desire. We have not now, as at the beginning of 
the contest with France, an empire to gain. It is our present task 
to hold and to develop. By proceeding to further over-sea 
conquests we should neither secure advantage to ourselves nor 
inflict material injury upon an enemy. Finally, attack on commerce 
is—for Great Britain—a less formidable weapon than it was a 
century ago. We cannot now expect to impose arbitrary restrictions 
upon neutrals. There is little commerce afloat that we could attack 
without injuring British interests. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that our sea power, relatively 
and absolutely more potent for the defence of the Empire, is 
distinctly less capable of exerting decisive pressure upon an enemy, 
and therefore of bringing a great war to a conclusion. By maritime 
conquests our Empire was won, and trade thus directly followed the 
flag. As Mr. Ellis Ashley has pointed out, it is now more correct to 
say that ‘ trade is the flag/ In peace time, it is clear that navies 
cannot directly promote trade, although the growth of trade provides, 
as in Germany, 1 a strong plea for the increase of a navy. It is even 
possible that the construction of great fleets, by its demands on the 
industries of a country, may check profitable production. The 
promotion of national commerce is, as the Continental Powers have 
begun to discover, a question for Foreign Offices rather than for 
Ministers of Marine. 

The conditions of the European Powers differ so widely from our 
own that there can be no true analogy of naval requirements. The 
one purely Continental war of this century in which sea power proved 
decisive was that waged by the German Confederation against 
Denmark in 1848-49. The Danish navy, in full command of the 
sea, and operating from an insular base, was able to give such sub¬ 
stantial aid to the military operations that the siege of Fredericia 
ended disastrously and the Germans withdrew from Schleswig. The 

part played by the Russian navy in 1828-29 had an extremely 

* 

1 Sec 1 Germany as a Naval Power,’ Nineteenth Century, May 1899, 
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important influence on the campaigns both in Europe and in 
Asiabut in the then exhausted condition of Turkey the issue 
was predetermined, and in 1878, when the naval situation was 
reversed, the Russian army camped before Constantinople. The 
difficulties and the losses of the campaign, followed by the threat of 
British intervention, supplied Russia with a powerful incentive for 
the creation of a strong fleet in the Black Sea. In the war of 1866, 
the foolish attack on Lissa and the naval action which followed 
conformed strictly to ancient law, but the issue had already been 
determined on land, and the incident had no practical importance. 
In 1859, and in 1870-71, navies played no part. A Franco- 
German war, a Russo-German war, or a contest between the Triple 
and Dual Alliances, must evidently be decided by military success or 
failure. German trade in the Baltic and North Sea would suffer 
interruption in a war with France; but at a time when the whole 
effective manhood of both nations was drawn to the colours their 
industries must in any case suffer temporary paralysis. When Lars 
Porsena of Clusium undertook his march to Rome, Macaulay tells us 
that: 

The harvests of Arretium, 

This year, old men shall reap ; 

This year, young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep. 

The pastoral needs of the Etruscans might be thus fulfilled; but 
the old men and the young boys of Germany will not suffice to supply 
the labour market during a general mobilization, and the withdrawal 
of her manhood would cause more serious interruption to trade than 
all the commerce-destroyers at the disposal of France. In 1870-71, 
Germany could give her trade no protection, and by blocking her 
ports with mines in fear of the attack of a French fleet which could 
not approach them, she incurred unnecessary losses. Nevertheless, 
from 1871 onwards German commerce has prospered exceedingly. 
The geographical position of Germany is such that no reasonable 
increase to the navy would enable her to despatch expeditionary 
forces to attack the colonies of France. On the other hand, France 
has no inducement to attempt the conquest of German colonies even 
if troops could be spared for the task. Concentration of effort upon 
the land campaigns by which the issue must be decided would be the 
necessary policy of both Powers. In a war with Russia, the fleet of 
Germany would neutralise that of her opponent in the Baltic. 
German communications with the Far East would be rendered 
precarious and Kiao-chau would have to take care of itself; but here, 
again, the inducement to either Power to expend energy upon 
subsidiary operations could not be great, since the ultimate decision 
must lie with the land campaign in Europe, whatever occurred 
elsewhere. It is difficult to conceive the Austrian navy as a really 
Vot. XLVI—No. 270 o 
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important factor in any great war. The fleet of Italy may, as has 
often been pointed out, be intended as a coast defence force to 
prevent France from supplementing an advance across the frontier 
by an over-sea attack. It is not, however, well constituted for such 
a task; it is a heavy drain upon a poor country, and except in 
alliance with that of a great naval Power it cannot look for any 
considerable achievement. Japan, with a growing trade, is building 
up a great navy, which, from the geographical position of its bases, 
must exercise a dominating influence in Far Eastern waters. 
Japan in alliance with a great naval Power will be able to secure the 
command Of the Northern China Seas, and her formidable army would 
then be available for operations on land. In a Russo-Japanese war, 
sea and land communications would compete for victory, and the haste 
with which Russia is seeking to consolidate her position in Manchuria 
is easily explained. 

At opposite ends of the world, therefore, two island nations, one 
purely from motives of self-protection and the other with dawning 
ambitions, are unwillingly supplying arguments for the expansion of 
navies. If Russia had been disposed to accept Mr. Goschen’s offer 
and call a halt, the growing power of Japan—a far more uncertain 
factor than Great Britain—might have inspired other counsels. We 
have not perhaps sufficiently realised the menace of Japan, with her 
great and highly organised army within short striking distance of 
the latest territorial acquisition of Russia. 

If we could regard eagerness to secure material prosperity by 
means of trade as the only cause likely to disturb the peace of 
nations, there would be hopes of a better mutual understanding. 
France has nothing to gain by adding to her ill-digested possessions. 
The rapid progress of the trade of Germany must satisfy her 
aspirations, and that progress owes practically nothing to so-called 
colonies. A good commercial treaty with Great Britain, Buch as 
M. de Witte probably desires, coupled with steady development of 
her immense territory, would do more for the prosperity of Russia 
than any further ventures in China. The trade prospects of the 
United States are magnificent, and they have Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines on their hands awaiting just administration and 
internal development. We cannot, however, regard trade rivalry as 
the only probable cause of war so long as such incidents as that of 
Fashoda can occur; und even if China is peaceably partitioned, as it 
may be, nations may fight on real or supposed points of honour. 
National pride does not easily admit a mistake, however flagrant, 
and in the mistakes of individuals the honour. of a nation may 
uttSa^tunately become involved. The new Court of Arbitration 
shoulaTSfc^uue be, regarded as a means of appeasing honour without 
resort to w&f^but .meanwhile we must be prepared to meet all 
reasonable probanHities. .< Our standard of naval preparations must 
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continue to be based on those of other Powers to whom naval 
supremacy is not an imperious necessity. Human nature being 
what it is, we cannot perhaps expect these Powers to recognise the 
facts that the competition is for us inevitable, that we desire nothing 
at their expense, and that a strong British navy is one of the most 
effective guarantees of the peace of the world. 

On our side there must be no illusions. The navy is, from the 
Imperial point of view, a defensive force, more powerful than ever in 
that role, less powerful in some aspects than formerly as the final 
arbiter of war. To strike is the function of the field army. It is 
trade which enables us to maintain our present navy, and if that 
trade does not keep pace with our growing population, naval 
supremacy cannot be assured. If, therefore, foreign Powers can pass' 
us in the race for commerce, they will compass the downfall of the 
Empire without any need for an inordinate increase of their fleets. 
Increase of territory does not, as is sometimes assumed, necessarily 
carry with it increase of trade. If this were so, French commerce 
would show an extraordinary advance. The basis of trade lies in the 
reciprocal needs of large populations of producers. 

Lastly, the industries by which markets are supplied and the 
communications, land or sea, by which these markets are reached 
have, since 1815, come to depend more and more upon coal. The 
twentieth century will see a marked increase in the price of the coal 
of the United Kingdom. Of European Powers, Russia has by far the 
greatest reserve of coal. India, Australia, and South Africa will 
come to the aid of the Empire ; but the United States must become 
the centre of the world’s coal-supply, to be, in the far future, perhaps t 
upplanted by China and Japan. How these changes will affect j 
the relative sea-power of nations it weuld be rash to attempt to ! 
predict. 


Cr. S. CLARKE. 
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A WOMAN'S CRITICISM OF THE 
WOMEN'S CONGRESS 


There is a story that Roger Bacon once invented a Talking Head, 
which after a time chattered so incessantly and senselessly that in a 
fit of anger he broke it up. I do not suggest any application of this 
fable to the Talking Congress of Ladies which took place in July last, 
but I think it may have involuntarily entered the heads of some 
listeners, with the wish perhaps that the extreme remedy taken by 
Roger Bacon—but, as Mr. Kipling would say in his earlier manner, 
this is another story. Whether or no the Talking Head was secretly 
pleased with its own chatter I know not, but it is surely not unfair 
to assume that the Women’s Congress was pleased and gratified at 
its own performance; and, far from carrying out the historical 
parallel, is already arranging to hold another Congress at Berlin next- 
year ! Now it is not to be expected that a year will effect any radical 
change in methods and views, and it therefore seems justifiable, in 
the midst of the eulogy and triumph which are sounding on every 
side, for the critic to raise an inquiry as to the value of a Conference 
consisting of an overwhelming preponderance of women, which 
modestly undertakes within the space of ten days to discuss the 
principal problems affecting the human race. The radical defect of 
such a Conference, which included a heterogeneous mass of opinions, 
will be discerned at a glance, when it is understood that theories of 
a most startling ^nature, practically overthrowing present social con¬ 
ditions, were propounded from a purely feminine standpoint, and 
subjected in many instances to no sort of criticism or correction, 
each woman speaking her own words—sense in some instances; 
crotchets, crude ideas, and philosophical nonsense in others—and 
giving her own suffrage to what seemed best in her own eyes, 
without any reference to what had gone before or was to come five 
minutes later. There may be discussions which confuse the human 
mind, throw it out of its bearings, and even for *a time impede it 
in the employment of means for the ascertaining of conclusions and 
principles, without which the social fabric, largely built up through 
the sound work of old-fashioned women now slumbering in church- 
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yards, cannot exist; and if we examine in detail much of what 
was said at this Congress, we cannot, I think, if we are reasoning 
beings, accustomed to weighing arguments, escape from the con¬ 
viction that the majority of discussions were of this futile kind, 
characterised by wild notions, cast about not by enthusiastic young 
men, who have naturally and properly a rooted distrust of the fixed 
order of things, but by mature women. 

The first impression which a person habituated to reducing, or to 
endeavouring to reduce, his ideas into some sort of unity derived from 
this Conference was its complete and fatal want of any central prin¬ 
ciples, without which all discussions are as idle as a lever without a 
fulcrum. I do not mean that we must demand a unity of opinion or 
even of conclusion, but that surely there are certain propositions and 
facts which either are or are not—they cannot be both; and the single 
value in this interchange of contradictory theories is to emphasise the 
truths underlying them' which are important and essential, and bring 
them into relationship and unity. If any person found himself 
able to discover the fundamental principles (and by fundamental 
principles I do not mean the feminist bias exhibited by a large 
number of the speakers) of the Congress, he was more fortunate 
than the writer of these lines. You went into one section and heard 
that ‘ Home-making ’ was the most beautiful and noble of functions 
for women, expounded, it must be admitted, in charming but wholly 
vague and meaningless language; you heard five minutes later in 
the same section the singular statement that in the homes of the 
future (as arranged by female American orators), ‘ thanks to evolution, 
household duties would be no more a part of a woman’s concern than 
they wduld be a man’s. The woman, like the man, would be set free 
from household duties for higher things.’ You went into one 
room and you heard how women had been kept down by men for 
centuries, not allowed to ‘ develop ’ themselves or ‘ express ’ them¬ 
selves, had been ‘ veiled and sleeping ’ according to one imaginative 
lady ; and you went into another mom and heard of the wonderful 
achievements of women in literature since the days of Sappho. You 
were frequently told, as one of the strongest arguments for the 
admission of women into public life, of their altruism and their 
disinterestedness and self-sacrifice; and you had papers sketching 
the ideal family life of the future, when the wife was to be paid for 
every service rendered to her husband and child ; and a series of 
practical maxims from an experienced lady journalist who main¬ 
tained that women reporters wishing to be successful must pursue 
their work upon the same ‘ high plane ’ as the male reporter, who had 
no fine ideas of elevating his illiterate public. These .instances might 
be multiplied to any degree, and they will suffice to show the irre¬ 
concilable standpoint of the members of the Congress. Indeed, it 
was difficult to free oneself from the belief, that the single point of 
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agreement seemed to be in tlie universal satisfaction felt that women 
may now take part in the struggle for existence and fight and starve 
on precisely the same conditions as men! 

[What exactly the emancipated woman understands by her 
generalisations upon a sex which has included such variations of type 
as St. Paul and Horace and Napoleon Bonaparte would be interesting 
to learn, and might, perhaps, be as definitive as the generalisations 
made about a ‘dumb downtrodden’ sex which contained a Cleopatra, a 
Joan of Arc, a St. Theresa of Spain, and Catharine the Great. And 
a little accurate historical knowledge would perhaps restrain speakers 
from witticisms of a kind that are always popular with audiences cf 
women, and especially so at Women’s Congresses, as, for instance, 
that in ‘ primitive ages the women did the work while men did the 
killing.’] 

It may be argued that while the whole effect of the Congress 
might have been confusing and contradictory, nevertheless it could 
hardly fail to have produced many valuable and practical suggestion.- 
in those special departments over which women have control. Let 
me examine the sections which were concerned with subjects of 
which I know something from study and experience, viz. the Domestic 
Servants, Journalism, and Wage-earning (this latter I shall only con¬ 
sider so far as it touches the middle-class woman, standing in a 
different position from the industrial worker, whose wages and work 
require an expert knowledge of economics I do not profess to 
have). Now what practical suggestions were offered to those 
of us who had eagerly hastened to the ‘scientific’ treatment of 
domestic servants, hoping to find in the collective wisdom of women 
the solution of the problem with which the individual woman house¬ 
holder is struggling all over this country ? The panacea offered 
to us by the first speaker was the Day Servant. What a chill must 
have fallen upon the soul of the housewife of small means, as she 
listened to this scheme, or rather airy set of suggestions, for how 
the thing was to be accomplished the speaker did not explain ! The 
wages of a girl who has to find her own sleeping accommodation 
must be at least 5s. weekly added to present wages (for nearly every 
house, however small, has a servant’s bedroom which can be assigned 
without extra cost to her employer), and how this could be achieved by 
the average middle-class householder in the present high state of wage;-, 
had clearly not caused the reader of the paper an instant’s considera¬ 
tion. Then see the unworkableness of the scheme in a general form, 
the difficulty of ensuring punctual attendance, and the impossibility 
of ensuring cleanly sanitary lodgings to which the servant girl could 
return at night. 

Then followed another lady who explained the general conditions 
of things which we all knew too sadly from experience; and another, 
who advocated the establishment of housewifery schools (which exist. 
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if only ladies would go to them), so that the mistress might see how 
household work should be done—a perfectly sensible proposal, of 
course—and also learn how to ‘ administer the needful reproof with 
tact.’ After this valuable item of education, which shows a refresh¬ 
ing hopefulness of human nature, a most interesting paper, having, 
however, no sort of connexion with domestic service, followed on 
1 People’s Kitchens in Germany; ’ then a pretty and graceful paper of 
a poetic and visionary nature, suggesting that there should be two 
classes of workers: those to do the rough work, who evidently were 
to be servants ; and refined ladies, who might otherwise be High School 
teachers, who would carry out the decorative, ornamental part of domestic 
service and ‘ render loving service.’ Probably this pretty idea was in¬ 
tended, not for a rough world as it is, but as it would be if society were 
constructed on the scheme of ‘Unitary Homes,’ the details of which 
were expounded by the next speaker, with no faith in fathers and 
mothers, but much in committees, who, as well as the rest of the world, 
were to live in ‘ Associated Homes,’ where, so far as I could gather— 
but I do not profess to know precisely what the lady was talking 
about—things would be arranged after the style of Plato’s Republic. 
This was the last paper, and I appeal to experienced housewives 
to decide whether in these pearls of wisdom they can find one grain 
of comm on sense dr practical help. 

Not a single speaker had the courage or insight to point out where 
the root of the servant tangle is to be found. Servants hate and despise 
domestic work, not, as one lady pointed out, because their fathers, 
brothers and lovers look down upon household duties, but because 
better educated women do, and show they do, by their writing and 
speech and actions; and until they cease to do so, until the present 
divorce between the service of mistresses.and servants ceases, so long 
will the present problem remain unsolved. All our teaching to-day 
—it permeated the Congress from beginning to end—is to deride the 
homely, sacred and dignified labour a woman pursues on her own 
hearth, around* which the sweetest and most sacred memories of the 
best men and women have ever been hallowed; and why the servant 
should be expected to do work which her mistress regards as con¬ 
temptible and degrading, with any feeling of its utility and beauty, 
it is difficult to see. Perhaps the servant has her own ideas of what 
she would prefer to be doing: she would much prefer to be bicycling, 
or reading some of Mr. Mudie’s novels, or examining the shop 
windows, or making calls; and it seems strange that the maid should 
be expected to show all the good sense (for the work must be done some¬ 
how) and conscientiousness, and sense of duty, which are not expected 
in her mistress, according to modern gospel. Then, again, I was 
struck by the fact that the radical defects of most households, and 
the causes of much of the servants’ endless labour and overwork, were 
never so much as referred to. I mean the necessity for a time-table 
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ensuring orderly routine, instead of the slovenly muddle that is usual; 
and the building of houses which save the domestic’s time and labour 
and strength, instead of wasting them by planting a coal cellar under¬ 
neath the basement; by the existence of kitchen ranges with their 
senseless flues, and other similar stupid contrivances for giving trouble. 

I think it must be admitted that the Women’s Congress has not done 
much to elucidate the Domestic Servant difficulty, one of the few 
question which lie wholly within the province and control of women, 
and with which iniquitous men have little or nothing to do. 

Let us now examine another section, the ethics of Wage-earning, 
which included a useful and concise account of the experiment, success¬ 
fully working in Melbourne, of a minimum wage for various trades, 
read by Mr. Sidney Webb, and another brief contribution, also by a 
man, on the ‘ Living Wage.’ The ‘ Unpaid Services of the Housewife ’ 
were dealt with by two ladies, one of whom I will not criticise, as an 
imperfect knowledge of the English language may have been 
responsible for her want of intelligibility and coherence. The other 
calls for a word of comment; for the position taken up by the 
speaker, in which she contends that the wife should be paid in cash for 
her services, seems to me as illogical as it is repugnant to all the fine 
and delicate sentiment which should enshrine marriage. After 
drawing an eloquent picture of the large army of ‘ middle-class 
martyrs ’ who are ‘ dependent upon the doles of their husband,’ 
the speaker said: 

Take the average young couples of the middle class. Angelina wants a new 
rug: Edwin prefers to plant cabbages : or the baby isn’t well and Angelina wants 
the doctor, while Edwin thinks it a foolish expenditure, and is willing to lay ten 
to one it’s only teething. And so it goes on till Angelina begins dimly to realise the 
important part played by her own little income in saving the situation, and enabling 
her to remain the devoted wife she always was to her beloved Edwin before those 
little matters of the doctor and the cabbages ever came crowding in between. l’»ut 
unless we suppose Angelina to have independent means, ■would the sequel be 
the same? Unless Edwin were an exceptional character, he jvould fail to see 
Angelina’s side; the cabbages would be planted, the floor and its mistress would 
wait (perhaps indefinitely) for their rug, the doctor would not be sent for, and, 
yes, it is even possible that the baby might die. 

With the view of preventing this catastrophe, which it is to be hoped, 
notwithstanding the speaker’s pessimism, is somewhat unusual in 
ordinary English middle-class homes, also with the object of rendering 
the ‘ economic position ’ of wives and daughters more attractive, the 
lady suggested that there should be legislation compelling niggardly 
men of the order described above to pay their wives and daughters for 
their services; the wife, for instance, ‘to receive, at marriage a contract 
bestowing upon her a certain allowance, to be based upon a reasonable 
proportion of her husband’s future income.’ What it is meant that this 
allowance should cover I cannot understand. It cannot mean simply 
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personal needs; for in this case the babj would die just as surely 
as under the old regime, unless the marriage contract specified that 
the wife was to pay the doctor’s and chemist’s bills out of her private 
means. But I maintain that under present conditions, speaking 
generally, the wife is paid: the husband feeds and clothes and 
shelters her, and allows her the control of a certain part of his 
income for housekeeping and her personal expenses. How much 
better off would the wife be if these latter -were rigidly fixed at 
marriage? One supposes that the man would have some voice in 
the settlement of the amount; and if he were ‘ mean and niggardly ’ 
he would not only exercise these qualities in this settlement, but be 
protected by law henceforth from increasing the amount, whatever 
the circumstances. How would the arrangement work in the case of 
extravagant or careless women who find themselves habitually unable 
to keep within the income assigned to them ? ‘ But let us look at 
another aspect of this question. Supposing the husband, in 
addition to feeding and clothing and sheltering his wife, were com¬ 
pelled by law to pay her for her services, would he be able to compel 
her to perform them ?—if not, why not ? In the present state of the 
law a man must maintain his wife; but there is no legal measure of 
which I know that can be enforced to oblige a wife to look after 
her home in a proper and competent manner. She can hire an incom¬ 
petent servant who is unable to cook, she can leave her children to 
a nursegirl whilst she is shopping or sitting on parish councils; 
and Edwin, who is toiling all day, and would like comfort and a well- 
cooked dinner when he returns, has no remedy : and on each side there 
is ordinarily compromise and indulgence, for happily, at present at 
least, the cash relationship which is here and elsewhere suggested 
is' not the one that prevails with wives and husbands. You can 
no more logically pay a wife for her services than you can pay 
the husband for being the wage-earner, and unless the most sacred of 
relations, those of wife and husband and parents and children, are to 
be converted into a stock-jobbing transaction, we had better not talk 
of the ‘ payment ’ of the services rendered to each other for their 
mutual benefit and happiness. Yet this vulgar sordid idea, that a 
woman’s services in this world are of no consequence or happiness to 
her unless she is paid for them in cash, is gaining ground, and shows 
itself frankly in the utterance of another speaker, a popular American 
platform orator, whose astonishing paper, nothing less than a complete 
social revolution, was taken with perfect complacency by the 
immense audience, mainly of women, to whom she gaily and glibly 
expounded her theories. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s remedy for the grievances of 
the married woman is ‘ economic independence.’ Hdre again, as no 
explanation was offered of this expression, I cannot pretend to 
accurately define its meaning; but, if it means anything at all, it 
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must mean, in this sense, the earning of wages for labour performed. 
But ittwhat way is this * economic,’ or any other kind of independence? 
Thewoman teacher, clerk, or nurse who is dependent upon her employer 
for wages is no more ‘ independent ’ economically than the wife or 
daughter who has no means of her own- or, for that matter, than the 
average man who is in the employ of another and receives wages. In 
what other sense the clerk, or teacher, or nurse, or any other kind of 
woman ^prker is independent, I am again at a loss to understand. She 
is as much subject to the will of her employer as regards her wages, 
hours of work, quality of work, and the rest, as the woman mated to 
the most tyrannical of husbands. Of this glorious ‘ independence,’ this 
permission to be wage-earners, to struggle and starve like men, to 
spend our best years in an unavailing effort to provide for old age and 
sickness, we have heard somewhat too much during the last ten 
years ; but till recently it has been persistently preached as the duty 
of all unmarried women. It was reserved for the Women’s Congress 
of 1899 to apply the doctrine to women with homes and families; 
and we find one speaker expressing the following doctrines amidst 
cheers. I will quote the speaker’s own words in full, because although 
the plain man of sense, used to the employment of direct and intelli¬ 
gible language, may exclaim impatiently that there are sentences 
wholly meaningless, yet it is perfectly easy to understand the main 
drift of the theories and their ultimate end and effects. 

She (woman) feels personally the injustice of being paid less than a man for 
the same work, but that personal injury does not fully convince her that it is one 
common to her class, and only to be removed by combination. But while even 
men, with all their centuries of economic experience behind them, are still so slow 
to grasp these great principles, we must be patient with the differently reared 
women, and rather note how wonderfully they have done some things than hew 
naturally they failed to do others. And, above all, we should hail her entrance 
upon economic independence and social relation as being the largest hope for social 
progress. Her long restriction to solitary and personal labour has been the con¬ 
tinual renewal of our narrow, short-sighted self-interest; all men being born of 
women, and all women, speaking roughly, being confined to narrow individualism. 
[The meaning of these last statements is beydnd my intellect, and I can only 
assume that something necessary for sense and intelligibility luis been omitted.] 

How can we expect women to rise at once to an organised demand for equal 
pay, for equal work, when heretofore they have been perforce content with doing 
all the work of which they were capable for no pay at all ? The habit of working 
alone because one must does not develop far-seeing, self-respecting, co-operative 
independence. I speak of those women who work at home, unpaid, unrecognised, 
but still labourers, and who contribute to the world the habit of submissive 
industry, asking nothing for itself and caring nothing for its neighbours. Their 
influence direct and transmitted is one strong force in retarding industrial 
development. How much worse is the influence of .that class of women, all too 
large, who do not work) even for their own families, even for themselves, and who 
are content to be served by the labour of others, and to contribute nothing of their 
own to the world’s wealth. If they Are incapable of any form of labour, they 
should be-placed in asylums where they could he maintained at' less expense to 
those who. do work. 
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And so on till we arrive at the new law laid down with the most 
positive certainty, that a woman ought to follow her own profession 
after marriage under precisely the same conditions as a man; that is, 
practically devote her whole life to it; for you cannot pursue an 
arduous profession and at the same time sedulously attend to your 
home. So that when you strip these statements of their phrase¬ 
ology and get down to the naked gospel, it comes to this—that 
unless you are performing ‘ work ’ in this world for which yo* receive 
an adequate market wage, you are a disgrace to mankind and ought 
to be in a lunatic asylum. 

You may be a woman with that intense abiding sense of duty 
which women have constantly shown, for the effectual advantage and 
progress of the race to which they have contributed as largely as men; 
you may be the centre of sweetness and light and tender love; your¬ 
self an equable spirit directing and even performing the homeliest 
duties, unseen by the world yet not unwanted or valueless; you 
may be fulfilling one of the highest ends of human existence, that 
of being a source of happiness to yourself and to those around you ; 
you may be healing, consoling, and inspiring ; and rendering visible 
in the eyes of men the beauty and joy of the world; and yet, accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, you are not fit 
to live. You are following no profession or occupation, you are 
receiving no wages, and this, then, is the gospel actually being 
preached in this era of enlightenment! 

Meanwhile, putting aside sentiment, let us consider the affair 
from the plain practical side. Marriage under present conditions 
ordinarily means child-bearing; it means, therefore, for two or 
three months in the year that a woman is incapacitated. How 
about her profession during this period; and is the husband who 
will be set free from the obligation of ordinarily maintaining his 
wife expected to do so at this time or not ? But, assuming that 
the lady speedily returns to her profession, whose business will 
it be to administer to the needs of the unfortunate infant, while 
papa and mamma are both abroad attending to their professions? 
Perhaps the County Council will oblige, and undertake the suckling 
and rearing of the children, while the maternal parent can pursue 
her profession untroubled. The County Council will have other 
functions; for while Mrs. Jones is away sitting on municipal councils, 
it will be busy settling the question of her dust-bin-refuse with her 
cook. Why, might ope ask, is it noble and intellectual to be 
educating other people’s children, or prescribing for other people’s 
babies, and contemptibly * narrow ’ and selfish and ‘ personal ’ to be 
prying out the same functions in your own home for your own 
children ? Why is it excellent and praiseworthy to si! upon a vestry 
hoard and decide upon the knotty questions of paving, and draining 
(for my £art, however, I think energetic ladies had much better be 
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doing this than overthrowing the Constitution and Society), and 
despicable to concern yourself with these matters in your own house ? 

Does Mrs. Perkins Stetson affirm that a street full of quiet orderly 
sanitary homes directed and controlled by the sense and knowledge of 
women is of no value to the world, or of any less value to the world than 
a street occupied by lady doctors and lady lawyers ? Does she seriously 
maintain that the work of the Telegraph girl involves the possession 
of finer intellectual and moral qualities than those of the most 
homely housewife who endeavours to master the fine art of house¬ 
keeping—an art which calls into play qualities of tact, experience, 
organisation and resource, with which the average woman worker 
under orders has no concern ? I must leave this paper to note that 
of another speaker, a woman who defended the ‘pocket-money 
wages * taken by well-to-do women, on the ground that they 
required the extra money for travel, luxuries, and the giving of 
presents; and also because such criticism was not directed to the 
men who participate in this practice—an odd argument to be used 
in an assemblage of women and in a debate headed ‘ Ethics ’ ! One 
statement Miss March Phillips made I feel bound to refute in 
the strongest manner. Her assertion that there is plenty of room 
for the competent skilled worker is misleading and incorrect: there 
may be room for the heaven-born nurse or exceptionally gifted 
newspaper writer, it is true; but wherever the average competent 
worker turns to-day—to teaching, journalism, nursing, and the rest— 
she finds the field overcrowded with well-equipped applicants. 

The limitations of space prevent more than a passing word to the 
section on Journalism. Here, if anywhere, we hoped for a protest 
against the silliness, frivolity, and vulgarity of the women’s jourqals 
and women’s columns, with their tittle-tattle and extravagances in 
dress and illiteracy of tone. Yet one successful American journalist 
frankly stated that the women who entered this trade must not attempt 
to ‘ mould ’ or elevate or adorn; they must simply enter it as men do, 
and be the exponents of the ideas of the public. ‘ It will be noted that 
I am speaking here only of the practical journalism of America, which 
does not attempt to mould, but is satisfied to be the exponent and 
the follower of public sentiment. Scores of women have made efforts 
at the other sort of journalistic enterprise, particularly efforts to edu¬ 
cate people up to woman’s suffrage, but most papers started for that 
as well as for other reforms have been flat failures, whether men or 
women have been in control of them. Devotion to all sorts of reforms 
is very well in its way, but it brings neither subscribers nor advertisers 
and it is pretty nearly as fatal to success in journalism as to success in 
poetry.’ [What this means again I cannot explain. Does it mean 
that the ‘ success ’ of Paradise Lost is due to the capital business 
capacity of the publishers in securing paying advertisements of soap, 
candles, &c. ?] 
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After drawing a pleasing picture of tlhe life of the woman reporter, 

‘ who tas no time that can be called her own, and must be out in all 
sorts of weather meeting all sorts of people,’ the speaker puts the last 
touches upon the suitability of the calling for a lady, by remarking 
that ‘ she must sink her personality and leave affronts to an editor to 
avenge.’ Now note the irony of the position. Here is a purely 
commercial statement of the functions and methods of the newspaper 
woman, which have no more idealism or disinterestedness or culture 
than those of her male rival. But no paper in this Congress which 
does not assume or express woman’s superiority to man is in order; 
and at the end of this contribution we find the following peculiar 
sentiments, revealing that in matters of taste, at least, the woman 
reporter in America has nothing to learn from her male colleague. 
‘In matters involving taste and matters involving conscience, as 
journalism does, the learning of a Gladstone, the originality of an 
Kdison, the philosophy of a Spencer, may well take lessons from the 
spirituality of a Frances Willard, or from the delicate, tactful woman¬ 
hood of a Lady Somerset or a Countess Aberdeen.’ 

Let the average person of sense, to say nothing of sense of 
humour, read this nonsense and ask himself whether Women’s Con¬ 
gresses are not a lamentable waste of energy and a painful 
exhibition of ignorance and folly. And a second speaker, after 
purring about the nice career of journalism for women, had the 
coolness and ignorance to declare that newspapers owed their light¬ 
ness of tone to women; before they appeared on the scene papers 
had been ‘ weighty and dull ’ f I do not know if the speaker has 
ever heard tell of one Addison ; but, if not, she may be recommended 
t o a course of the Tatler, where she will learn it is possible to be 
lively without being vulgar and silly and illiterate. 

I do not deny that there were many useful and even admirable 
contributions to the programme of the Congress. The words of the 
President were set in a high key and one wonders with how much 
satisfaction, pleasure and sympathy she can have listened to 
the reading of a large number of papers. In the Handicrafts 
section there were some useful practical papers, one specially valuable 
from Mr. Lethaby: and I think no one can have listened to Mrs. 
►Sidney Webb’s admirably and moderately expressed arguments 
upon restrictions in women’s labour—in singular contrast to the 
prejudiced views of some other speakers upon this question— without 
a feeling of gratification in her sense, judgment and expert 
knowledge. But these admissions do not, I think, in any way 
affect my unfavourable estimate of the Congress. The general effect 
of the Congress was misleading and “mischievous because it was not 
representative and impartial; in the professions tbfe experiences 
of successful women only were given : the life of the average jour¬ 
nalist or actress, with its struggles, its sordid anxieties, its overwork 
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and underpay, was never referred to, there being a universal con¬ 
spiracy to represent woman’s wage-earning work as wholly desirable 
and beneficial. Because also large statements about woman s equality, 
equal pay, and so forth mean nothing at all unless they are earned to 
their logical conclusion, and tested by their practical and permanent 
effect upon Society. So that to know whether wage-earning is desirable 
for married working women, we ought to have the joint testimony of 
working men and women as to whether present experiments in wage¬ 
earning of this kind are satisfactory ; and to know where the practical 
difficulties of the servant question lie, we ought to have the views of 
persons actually concerned—of fathers of the working class, who prefer 
their daughters going into factories, of servants themselves; and of 
middle-class householders of small means. 

The tendency of such Congresses is to foster an enmity between 
two sexes who are part of the human race and who, with peculiar 
qualities and characteristics fitting each for diverse service in the 
world, have hopes and feelings and aspirations which are common to 
both, making their interests and happiness interdependent on one 
another and identical with each other: and any attempt to achieve 
the welfare of one without regard to the race at large is mischievous. 
And, furthermore, their main tendency to rate the worth and value 
of a woman’s services to the world according to the market rate of 
wages she earns, to confound the art of living with ‘ earning a 
living,’ to exaggerate the importance of a woman’s work in activities 
which are adequately accomplished by men, and to underrate all the 
simple homely duties which have been dignified and rendered lovely 
by myriads of noble and cultured women, and instinctively conse¬ 
crated by the wisdom of generations, is wanting in breadth, insight, 
and loftiness, and productive of unnecessary confusion and chaos. 

Frances H. Low. 
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c Continuity’ is an abstract term denoting an uninterrupted condition 
in time or space of some object or action. 

As to any material object, its continuity may be said to consist 
of two simultaneously existing sets of relations: one external, tbe 
other internal. Putting aside all questions as to ‘ molecules ’ and 
‘ atoms ’ and whatever is beyond our powers of observation, such an 
object may be said to be the more continuous according to the 
degree in which its constituent portions are perceptibly connected 
together and distinguishable on all sides from other objects. 

If the material object be alive, then, for its vital continuity, it is 
obviously necessary that it should possess not only a continuity of 
extension, but also that there should be a persistence of active internal 
and external relations (nutrition, respiration, &c.), and a certain 
persistent correspondence between its internal and external relations, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer, long ago, carefully pointed out. 

Healthy and normal vital continuity may be consistent with 
considerable changes; as is obviously the case with the tadpole 
and the frog, the caterpillar and the butterfly, and even as regards 
the man of science in his embyronic and adult conditions. But these 
changes should be normal, ordinary ones, such as occur generally in 
the groups to which such creatures severally pertain, and form pait 
of their natural development, otherwise they are deformities or 
pathological degenerations which may, sooner or later, pccasion that 
decisive breach of continuity wherewith life ends. 

The continuous existence of a living organism is evidently a 
much more complex thing than the continuity of any inanimate 
object. But more complex still is the continuity of a social organism 
—a nation or a national institution. 

Every nation and every national institution is (like every living 
organism) continuous according to the degree in which its internal 
and external relations, and the correspondence between them, are 
uninterrupted. 

Thus the English nation, which has developed slowly, with few 
and relatively inconspicuous breaches in its canstitutionr—its laws 
and .customs ‘broadening down from precedent to precedent’—* 
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possesses a more complete continuity than does France, which, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, entirely transformed or destroyed 
so many of its previously existing internal relations. 

But the continuity to which I here specially refer is that which 
is asserted to exist—and which, to a certain extent, obviously does 
exist—between the Established Church of England as now existing 
and the Anglican Church of times anterior to Henry the Eighth. 

Such continuity is perseveringly and zealously asserted and pro¬ 
claimed by many most worthy and excellent persons, while by other 
persons, not less worthy, it is entirely denied. 

The only way in which, as it seems to me, we can arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the question is by considering, in a scientific 
spirit, the internal and external relations of the two bodies as they 
existed at the periods referred to. 

In the first place, however, it may be well to call attention to 
the fact that all Churches are * abstractions.’ No such thing as the 
‘ Anglican Church ’ or ‘ the Church of Rome ’ exists anywhere in the 
world, but only so many men and women who possess a certain set of 
special internal and external relations. 

Just as there is really no such thing as a zoological or botanical 
species, genus, or family, but only certain concrete animals or plants, 
respectively more or less alike; so there is no such thing in reality as 
a Church or sect of any denomination. Nevertheless, as the concrete 
animals or plants really possess certain attributes which serve as a 
foundation for the various zoological or botanical abstract terms in 
use, so multitudes of men and women possess certain religious- 
attributes which serve as a foundation for various ecclesiastical 
abstract terms. Thus for all practical purposes it is, of course, quite 
reasonable to speak of the Anglican or Roman Church, as we speak 
of a genus of birds or plants. Nevertheless it is very desirable to 
bear in mind that such abstractions are abstractions, lest we fall into 
an exaggerated realism which may carry with it exceedingly mis¬ 
leading conceptions. 

We have heard a great deal of late about ‘the mind of the 
Church,’ ‘the Church’s intention,’ and similar abstractions from 
abstractions. Keeping carefully before us this distinction, let us 
proceed to consider what were the most conspicuous religious rela¬ 
tions in which Englishmen stood to each other and to foreigners, 
before and after the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

In such an inquiry it is especially desirable to put on one side 
all contentious matter, and confine our attention to facts which no 
men competent to hold an opinion on the subject can deny. We must 
therefore leave out of account all quibbles as to what the framers 
of the Prayer "Book, with its * ornaments rubric ’ and thirty-nine 
articles, did or did not mean ; what was the purpose, or effect, ofroyal 
decrees or Acts of Parliament; what was the spirit in which Bishops 
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or Convocation yielded, or refused to yield, obedience to royal 
demands, and what was the essential nature of such compliances or 
refusals to obey. For the present purpose it does not matter if the 
Ornaments Rubric be taken in the sense given it by the most extreme 
Ritualist, whether the Thirty-nine Articles be interpreted in the way 
Newman suggested in his famous Tract 90, or whether the Book 
of Homilies be deemed the surest guide to the real meaning of the 
Book of Common Prayer. These are but matters of opinion, which 
men may differ about. They are inferences, not obvious realities, 
the truth of which all must admit. 

(1) Among such latter realities is the fact that both before and 
after the reign of Henry the Eighth, groups of Englishmen (as well 
as the people of other nations) stood to each other in the relations 
indicated by the terms ‘ clergy ’ and ‘ laity.’ 

(2) Before that period, the laity of England, like that of France, 
Spain, and Italy, did not institute national changes in doctrine and 
ritual, without the consent of the clergy and also of the Pope, to whom 
appeals were in certain cases allowed and his decisions accepted. 
Afterwards, all these relations were changed, and to that extent the 
internal and external relations of the people of England became 
altered from those of the above-named three nations, with whom the 
old relations continued substantially unchanged. 

(3) When Protestantism arose and spread in Germany and 
Switzerland, the body of the clergy and governing laity of the three 
nations conspicuously repudiated and condemned it. After Henry 
the Eighth in England it was otherwise. 

(4) After, as before, Henry the Eighth, not only was the doctrine 
of Tran substantiation explicitly adhered to in the three nations, but 
the Host continued to be reserved, carried about, lifted up, and 
worshipped. After Henry the Eighth, in England, the authorities of 
the Anglican Church accepted (in Article XXVIII) a declaration 
that 1 Transubstantiation cannot be proved by Holy Writ; but is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture and overthroweth the 
nature of a Sacrament.’ Also that the Sacrament ‘ was not by 
Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up or worshipped.’ 
Thus, if even (as some Ritualists believe) the ‘Anglican Church’ did 
continue to believe and teach Transubstantiation, and to approve the 
practices of Italy, France, and Spain, it at least, through the above- 
quoted words, cast a slur thereon, whilst it abstained from inculcating 
what it deemed true belief and right usage. In the above three 
nations, however, profession, teaching, anfi ritual continued to be in 
harmony; and thus we have a third breach of continuity between 
the religious relations of Englishmen amongst themselves as well as 
between their religious relations and those of other nations. 

(5) Amongst the relations existing before Henry the Eighth 
between* the laity and most of the clergy in England and elsewhere 
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were those which arose from the fact that the latter were regarded 
by the former and by themselves as truly ‘ sacrificing priests.’. Each 
invariably wore a special sacrificial garment, and offered his sacrifice, 
known as ‘ the Mass,’ said in Latin, upon an altar of stone which had 
been consecrated for that purpose by a Bishop. These relations 
persisted in the three nations referred to, while, in England, after 
Henry the Eighth (whether the ‘ Anglican Church ’ really continued 
to approve of altars and sacrifice or not), Bishops not only ceased to 
consecrate stone altars, but ordered them to be pulled down and 
sometimes allowed them to be used as paving-stones. Moreover, 
for centuries, also, the sacrificial garment, previously habitual, 
became generally, if not universally, discarded. 

If, as many Ritualists contend, ‘ Mass ’ nevertheless continued 
to be said, and was still deemed of inestimable value, the follow¬ 
ing statement was nevertheless accepted as put forward in Article 
XXXI: ‘ The sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly 
said, that the Priest did offer Christ for tie quick and the dead, to have 
remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.’ By this public acceptance, in the absence of any other 
official statement on the subject (whatever might be the real meaning 
of the passage, or the ‘ mind of the Church ’), countenance was given 
to that depreciation of the Mass which was common amongst Conti¬ 
nental Protestants. 

The clergy of Italy, France and Spain never made such a mis¬ 
understanding possible through any analogous statement put forward, 
or even tolerated, by them. 

Here, then, we have two sets of very divergent relations between 
the religious conditions of Englishmen before and after the period 
mentioned, and between Englishmen and the Churchmen of Italy, 
France and Spain after that period. 

(6) Article XXII runs'as follows: * The Romish Doctrine concern¬ 
ing Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping and Adoration, as well of Images 
as of Reliques, and also invocation of Saints, is a fond thing vainly 
invented and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather 
repugnant to the Word of God.’ Now here, as in other instances 
before noted, even if it be true (as some Ritualists might contend) 
that the ‘English Church,’ ever after, as before, the accession of 
Edward the Sixth, has believed in and taught the doctrine of Purga¬ 
tory and continued to worship Images, Relics, Saints, and Angels, it is 
none the less certain that by accepting, or even tolerating, the above 
article, the Anglican cle^y at least assumed an appearance of re¬ 
probating such doetrines and practices, and were not careful to guard 
against all semblance of so doing, and thereby entered into a very 
different set of relations from those common to Englishmen before 

Henry the Eighth and maintained, after his decease, in France, Italy, 
and Spain. 
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The change which took place between the inter-relations of both 
clergy and laity in England, as regards prayers and masses for the 
dead, is notorious. 1 And this brings me to the consideration of a 
most striking breach of relational continuity affecting simultaneously 
personal relations and others concerning ecclesiastical property. In 
almost, or all, parish or conventual churches and cathedrals there were 
before Henry the Eighth a multitude of foundations intended for the 
benefit of deceased benefactors, lands having been granted or devised for 
that purpose. Afterwards all requiem masses were put an end to, 
though many of such properties continued to be, and still are, held 
regardless of such obligations, the holders being materially (though, of 
course, not morally or legally) in the position of fraudulent trustees. 
To those persons who are most zealous for Anglican ‘ continuity,’ it 
might well seem one of the first of their duties (as has been pointed 
out by my friend, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell) to institute prayers and 
masses for the souls of those who have been so long defrauded of 
the suffrages which their endowments were intended to secure. 

Now, is it reasonable to consider that changes of relations so 
numerous and considerable as those which have been here enumerated 
(and many more could easily be adduced) constitute a breach of 
continuity or not ? In my judgment they unquestionably do so, in 
spite of the persistence of legal relations with respect to Church 
property, including buildings used for worship, while even in these 
legal relations we have the enormous breach of continuity as regards 
estates and chapels devoted to the dead, as just pointed out. But most 
important of all changes as to religious relations is that between a 
community which itself determines the nature and extent of such 
relations, and a community which accepts such determinations from 
an external source. 

Yet the fact that these various relations have been thus changed 
constitutes no reason why they should not be restored if a vast number 
of persons are willing, or anxious, to restore them. Nevertheless, 
Englishmen who call themselves ‘ Anglicans * are, at present, clearly 
under legal subjection to the State—to the Privy Council, and to 
Parliament—and it is useless to attempt to deny that such is 
actually the case. 

It is declared, by High Churchmen, to be ‘ a monstrous thing 
that Dissenters and men of no. religion should take part in regulating 
the doctrine and ritual of the Anglican Church.’ But if it be true 
that Englishmen of any religion, or of none, not being notoriously 
evil livers, have a right to demand the Saftrament from the hands of 
their parish priest, who can only refuse to administer it to them at 
the risk of a legal penalty, it seems a much less matter for such 
persons' to have a voice in regulating an establishment whereof, in 
the eye of the law, they undoubtedly form a part. 

1 f ee the article on that subject in the Nineteenth Century for January 1897. ■ 
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Nevertheless the above declaration is a very natural one, and it is 
impossible not to sympathise with the men who thus protest. As I 
have said, there is no reason why they should not endeavour to make 
the religious relations of Englishmen dominate their secular rela¬ 
tions (i.e. subject the State to the Church), but the recent division 
in the House of Commons (200 to 14) hardly promises them much 
success, in spite of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s favourable disposition towards 
Church autonomy. 

Still, when we consider the great change which has taken place 
during the last fifty years, one cannot be very confident as to liow 
such relations may stand at the end of the twentieth century. It is 
even possible that the friends of rational liberty and freedom of con¬ 
science may have yet again to struggle against a religious persecution 
due to the bringing about of such a subordination of secular relations. 
Not but what ‘ the Church ’ must always be in subjection to ‘ the 
State ’ in every nation (not an absolute theocracy) where ‘ the 
State ’ does not allow appeals, with respect to ultimate religious 
questions, to a power and authority external to the nation, and 
dutifully accept its decisions. But whatever the future may 
have in store for us, it is a fact that the High Church party has, 
for a long time, been conquering all along the line. It mainly consists 
of estimable men, generously devoted to what they regard as their 
supreme duty, regardless of self-interest. The ‘English Church 
Union ’ may be said to comprise the elite of the Anglican body, and 
its president, Lord Halifax, is a man whom to know is to love. The 
Bitualists comprise the most ardent and energetic devotees of the 
‘ Anglican Church,’ and the clergy are being vigorously supported by 
a large body of like-minded laity. With such persons, it seems to me, 
earnest men may well sympathise, however much they may dissent 
from, or even detest, the tenets and the aim of the High Church party. 
Their opponents, on the other hand, largely consist (as was shown at the 
recent Albert Hall meeting) of men who are dominated by political 
aims, and relatively little by a zeal which is exclusively religious. 
Not but that there are many anti-Bitualists who may justly claim 
our sympathy on personal grounds. Such are the survivors of the once 
dominant Evangelical party. Those amongst us who can recollect 
how modest were the early ritualistic efforts, will be able to appreciate 
the horror which must be felt by such survivors at the spectacle offered 
to them to-day. They must also be vexed and mortified by the 
thought how that very ‘ evil thing ’ has come to pass which they pre¬ 
dicted, and to which they could not effectually open men’s eyes, 
though aided by the Bishops who, so vigorously, ‘ charged ’ against 
Newman. And what they said was true; with the introduction of 
the surplice itfto the pulpit, ‘ Popery ’ did, as they affirmed, enter 
with it. That change did contain in germ, not only the vestments, 
incense, and reservation of the Sacrament of the present day, but the 
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acceptance of Papal infallibility and prostration at the Pope’s feet, of 
the more or less near future. Surely honest and old-fashioned 
Evangelicals deserve a deal of pity. But the depression and more or 
less complete destruction of this party were inevitable. It could not 
survive side by side with science, Biblical criticism, and higher culture. 

The fate which has overtaken the Broad Church party, however, 
was less easily to be anticipated. In the days of the late Dean 
Stanley it was full of hope. It seemed that a great experiment was 
about to be tried as to whether a Church, framed to include the entire 
nation, could or could not continue to exist without any definite creed. 
To the men of that school—and in those'days the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury seemed to belong to it 2 —the Anglican Church had a 
magnificent prospect before it—influence over a much more widely 
extended portion of the world than the vast British Empire itself. To 
men of the Broad Church all scientific discovery was welcome, every 
branch of research admirable, whatever might be its bearing on theo¬ 
logical opinions and prejudices. Surely all men who love science must 
feel some regret at the loss of so great a stimulus to the cultivation 
and diffusion of knowledge, as has been due to the depression and 
great diminution of the Broad Church section of the Anglican clergy. 

In one way or another, then, each of the three sections of the 
Anglican establishment has some claims on our sympathy. 

But to return to the question which specially concerns us—the 
ritualistic doctrine of ‘ continuity ’—can the changed relations we have 
noted be regarded as changes which have taken place in the normal 
process of ecclesiastical development ? We noted, at the beginning 
of this article, that healthy continuity might be consistent with 
considerable changes if they were normal and such as were found 
to occur in other entities similar in • kind. But the changes 
ef the ecclesiastical relations of Englishmen are, we have seen, 
completely divergent from such as have occurred in all those 
foreign communities in which Bitualists are specially interested, 
and wherewith they especially desire to show their own community 
has really remained in substantial harmony and agreement. 

Of all the facts above enumerated about changed relations, by 
far the most fatal to such persistence is the change which did away 
with the acceptance, by English law-courts, of Papal decrees as 
ultimate and supreme decisions. 

Some years ago Lord Beaconsfield affirmed that the Boman 
Catholic religion was ‘ established ’ in England by the fact that its 
head and supreme governor was the i’ope—an authority beyond 
English control. There Was, of course, some exaggeration in the 
statement, but it none the less contained a profound truth. 

But at least all the moderate Bitualists, however "ready to 

* Not only his celebrated essay in Essays and Reviews, but his Bampton Lectures 
en ' The delations between Science and Religion,’ indicated this affinity. 
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respect the Pope and accord him a primacy of honour, refuse obedi¬ 
ence and object to the further development of Papal power which has 
taken place since the Eeformation, as well as to Roman doctrines and 
practices which have also been evolved, during the same period. 
They prefer that which is earlier in date to that which is more recent, 
just as the Reformers professed to return to what was primitive. 

But what should we say of biologists who insisted on adhering to 
the views of Ray, Linnsous, or Buffon, rather than to those of the 
most recent leaders of science? Newman has clearly shown 
Christians that they should look rather to the future than to the 
past, in order to obtain the clearest and fullest religious know¬ 
ledge. However much we may venerate ‘the Fathers,’ it is their 
very remote descendants to whom we must have recourse for the 
fullest knowledge and best interpretation of the waitings of their 
remote predecessors. 

The profoundly unphilosophic desire to ‘ be primitive ’—to return 
to the condition of ‘primitive Christianity’—is common to most 
Dissenters as well as to Anglicans. Yet such a return would lead 
them all to utter absurdity. The thirteenth no more than the 
ninth, fifth, or second century can establish any supreme claim to 
serve as a model and standard. There is no ground for stopping 
short of the beginning of the first century. But to do this, and be 
quite like the really ‘ primitive Christians,’ it would be necessary, 
in the first place, that they should all be circumcised. They 
should also avoid all swine’s flesh and eat none but Kosher meat; 
they should attend synagogue zealously and pray with their heads 
covered, as well as assume the various other external and internal 
relations which made the earliest Christians indistinguishable from 
Jews in all that was obvious and external. 

It is a very curious thing, that at the very time when Ritualists 
are looking backwards, imitating* the pre-Reformation Church, pre¬ 
ferring * Sarum ’ to * Rome,’ and are hardening and narrowing 
generally in dbctrine and becoming precisians as, to ritual, various 
members of the Roman Church are busy softening down what is 
hard, broadening and harmonising doctrinal views, and varying 
ritual practices in accordance with modern needs. 

While in the Catholic Dictionary (duly approved by authority) 
the legend of the Veronica is regarded as possibly the mere result 
of a barbarous name bestowed upon a pictured cloth, there are 
Anglicans, it is said, who (t^pugh, unlike Romans, they have no need 
to do so) put up representations of the legend referred to. 

It seems that before long there will hardly be any superstitions 
of whichj Romans ’ are becoming ashamed that some ‘ Anglicans * 
will not be eager to adopt t 

Another very remarkable thing is that the nature of the most 
modern developments of Roman doctrine is so widely misunderstood. It 
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is generally supposed that such development consists only in a further 
and further insistence on ‘ incredible ’ or ‘ incomprehensible * dogmas, 
while, in truth, the real process of theological evolution flows on almost, 
or quite, unnoticed. We hear a great deql about * the Immaculate 
Conception ’ and ‘ Papal Infallibility ’ and modern popular devotions— 
especially, perhaps, to St. Joseph, and what are deemed offensive 
exaggerations of ‘ Mariolatry.’ 

As to what is ‘ popular,’ Cardinal Newman, in a memorable 
sermon, plainly pointed out once for all its inevitable tendencies and 
characteristics as regards religion—namely, superstition. 3 

The new definitions above referred to are matters little more than 
verbal and have made no changes of any practical consequence. 
The Pope’s authoritative decrees had long ceased to be directly 
reformable long before the Vatican Council, and their actually 
imperative acceptance now is so hedged round with necessary 
conditions that we remain very much * where we were ’ before, 
although ‘ Catholicity ’ is tried just now by a strong reactionary breeze 
of ‘ Curialism.’ 

But while such merely external matters attract general attention, 
but little notice is taken of those wide and deep doctrinal developments 
which alone can make conformity possible for men imbued with 
modern science, physical, critical, historical, and ethical. But such 
changes are taking place continually and spreading in all directions 
amongst the educated, and this for the most part silently, save for a 
few impotent threats and outcries which utility no less than courtesy 
have led us to treat with decorous non-opposition, knowing that the 
circle of the sciences judges with infallible security. 

To take one striking and unquestioned example from the domain 
of ethics. It was once proclaimed * out of t the Church no salvation ! ’ 
It is now taught that ‘ no ultimate disadvantage can accrue to anyone 
who faithfully and diligently follows his conscience, whatever may 
be his religious convictions/ T 

But when the chan ges to which reference is here made are con¬ 
sidered, the question may well arise in the mind of him who studies 
them : * How about the Roman Communion ? ’ 

It is all very well to criticise Anglicans and their religious ideas 
and practices, but is there any really true continuity amongst Roman 
Catholics ? 

' This is a question which must surely be one of even higher 
general interest than that which concerns only a certain section 

* 

3 In last April, when staying (at Vozzi’s excellent Albergo di Londra at Cava dei 
Tirreni) with my friend the Eev, Alfred Fawkes, we drove to Pompeii. On the road 
we paused to visit the Madonna of Pompeii—a recent development in devotion. We 
were surprised to see that a woman who was crawling on hands add knees towards 
the altar rails had her head so close to the ground. We found that she was continu¬ 
ously licking the pavement, and that others were following her, some of them neces¬ 
sarily lickidg where others had licked before. 
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of Englishmen and Englishwomen. It is, however, a question so 
large and, as I deem it, of such great importance that it cannot 
be entered upon here. I hope, however, to be allowed to treat of it 
in the near future, and this the more since serious warnings that my 
time is probably but short make me extremely desirous to do the 
little I can towards the promotion of truth, as it appears to me, at the 
end of my life’s experience. 

St. Georoe Mivart. 
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THE RECENT FUSS ABOUT THE 
IRISH LANGUAGE 


There is nothing more interesting, more amusing, and perhaps more 
melancholy than the recent fuss about the reviving of the Celtic 
speech of Ireland. The public discussion of it arose somewhat 
accidentally, in connection with the inquiry concerning the working of 
intermediate education in Ireland. A very few independent men 
gave it as their opinion that it was not practical or sensible to appoint 
courses, examinations and prizes in Irish for boys and girls seeking 
a general education to fit them for practical life. The number of 
candidates who speak it as a mother tongue is infinitesimal; to 
such candidates it is most important that they should study other 
languages ; as regards those who take it up merely as an examination 
subject it was urged that the knowledge of it was not very serviceable, 
and it was asserted that the papers usually set were puerile and 
the books appointed not literary and otherwise objectionable. But 
even if this were not so, it was urged on the ground of economy of 
time that such knowledge was, to the c^owd, useless, and that there 
was not sufficient time for the learning of far more important 
subjects. 

The men who spoke out their opinions in this direction were but 
a handful ; the storm of opposition which their evidence before the 
Commission excited was such that a large number of discreet persons 
who sympathised with them, and had said so in private, either observed 
a prudent silence or declared themselves, for popularity’s sake, on the 
other side. And, in any case, the great body of protest and of 
indignant vindication of the dignity and importance of Irish as a 
subject for Irish study was such that few will blame the Commissioners 
if they retain the subject in the programme of intermediate examina¬ 
tions. In fact, the only effect produced by the objectors seems to be 
that they have galvanised into life the well-nigh extinct study of 
the spoken tongue, and have set a number of people to establish 
a regular propaganda of the so-called native tongue* of the country. 
That it is not so, and has not been so for a long time, is considered 
of no-importance. The few thousands who were till recently 
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ashamed of it as a mark of ignorance are now likely to dream 
that they have a nobler heritage than the millions in Ireland who 
know not a word of it and who have never even heard it spoken, 
and so we may possibly (though not probably) have a serious recru¬ 
descence of Irish speaking, which will have even worse effects than the 
maintenance and cultivation of Welsh in Wales. And the indignation 
which any such statement excites among Welshmen is exactly parallel 
to the indignation produced in Ireland by the recent criticism of the 
Celtic craze. But indignation is not argument; violent charges 
against men of character because they despise the study of Irish in 
schools are not good reasons for convincing independent observers ; 
so much so that if a calm critic were to decide the matter by the 
respective temperatures of the combatants—not a bad test in most 
controversies—he would conclude that the cool and sceptical few 
have possibly a good case against the heated crowd who are pelting 
them with every missile that comes to hand. As a specimen of these 
missiles I may mention the letter received from an indignant Irish 
editor enclosing from his paper a violent attack upon my views (1 
cannot call it a refutation) by a hysterical student of Irish, and 
telling me, ‘ for my satisfaction,’ that while this article had obtained 
wide circulation, he had taken care to suppress my arguments, to 
which the article was a reply. 

It was said just now that this recrudescence of Irish might possibly 
do even more harm than the maintenance of Welsh, though that is bad 
enough when we find a sympathetic Welsh orator declaring upon a 
Dublin platform with pride that whenever he spoke English he felt he 
was speaking a foreign language. No doubt his hearers felt so too : 
I can answer for it that his readers did. When such a person begins 
to descant upon the vast superiority of his native tongue, we feel 
that his personal conviction loses all weight as a general argument. 
But that the outcry for Irish in our schools is more dangerous than 
such movements elsewhere will perhaps appear obvious when we have 
briefly analysed the various classes into which the agitators may be 
distributed. 

First in dignity and importance, though very few in number, are 
the genuine enthusiasts, who think that by preserving and dissemi¬ 
nating the use of Irish they will preserve that distinct national flavour 
which makes Ireland—indeed, which makes any country—interesting. 
Within my own acquaintance I know at least two such people—one 
an ex-Kebel, just as conscientious in his former as in his latter state, 
a man of letters and of high education, whose opinion cannot but 
command respect from all who know him. The other is a Western 
landlady, who promotes Irish among her tenantry and dependents, and 
who told me with pride that they were beginning to appreciate it as 
no mere spoken idiom, but a speech that can be printed and studied 
in books, so that she hopes for a large development of interest in the 
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subject throughout her district in the West. She is a woman of a 
large‘heart, who has lived in the world, and in the midst of her 
enthusiasm has retained that strong sense of humour which will 
protect her from the absurdities into which the advocates of her 
project continually stray. 

If we had only to deal with such people as these genuine and 
cultivated enthusiasts, none of us would have a word to say against 
their arguments. No one, moreover, has a word to say against the 
philological study of the language by scholars and for scholarly 
purposes. As a matter of fact, Trinity College, Dublin, to which 
some of the critics of the movement belong, not only contains the 
best theoretical students of Irish in the country, but maintains a 
chair to promote the use of modern Irish. 

The second class are politicians and political ladies, chiefly 
English, who see in this movement a cheap and harmless boon where¬ 
with to humour the people to whom they have refused Home Kule. 
Let anything or everything sentimental be conceded, let the people 
be humoured with every toy, provided they attain no separate 
Parliament. It is, perhaps, the most signal instance of the stupidity 
of the ruling nation that they should expect a clever people to owe 
them any gratitude for this contemptuous civility. If they had the 
smallest insight they would know that these sentimental concessions 
will be accepted with scorn, and taken for admissions of incompetence ; 
such things will all be used to strengthen and consolidate the larger 
and deeper claims which England and some of the Irish have deter¬ 
mined to refuse. Not a single Irish malcontent was ever conciliated 
by such childish pretences of concession. 

The "third class are those Welshmen who, having made Welsh 
the vehicle of their religion, and so kept it alive, have persuaded 
themselves that the use of a barbarous jargon which hardly a 
civilised man understands is a high title to national importance 
and the distinctness of their province from England. In this, 
as we shall see in the sequel, they are by no means unique, but 
express a tendency showing itself with dangerous force in many parts 
of Europe. To any one who recognises that the Welsh are in a 
lower state of civilisation than the Irish and Scotch, and therefore 
have contributed far less to the greatness of the Empire, it will seem 
obvious that some part, at least, of such inferiority may be ascribed 
to want of a proper knowledge of English—the Imperial language— 
among the peasants of Wales. In any case the association of religion 
with the language of the people distinguishes the case of Wales 
from that of Ireland, where religion in two foreign languages, 
first Latin and then English, was thrust upon the^people. The 
former succeeded, the latter failed, because the former, backed by the 
strong organisation of the Boxnan Church, had conquered the mass of 
the people. 
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But in earlier days the Boman clergy in Ireland were by no 
means advocates of Irish, though I may reckon them as the fourth 
class of those who go with the stream, and come forward now to 
demand the recognition of Irish in popular education. There is 
no evidence in the history of Maynooth College that any attention— 
even as much as in Trinity College—has been paid to Irish, though 
it is not unlikely that the present movement will compel some 
recognition of it there. But in former years the Eoman clergy 
frequently set themselves in opposition to Irish, and very rightly 
oompelled the peasants under their charge to learn English at school 
as a necessary preparation not only for emigration but for a fuller 
life at home. Perhaps the most interesting passage in this history 
was the attempt of the once well-known ‘ Irish Society ’ to convert 
the people by sending among them Scripture readers versed in the 
Irish tongue. The Homan priesthood, more particularly in the County 
Meath, felt this attack so dangerous, and were so unable to meet it, 
owing to their own ignorance of Irish, that they set themselves to 
insist upon the use of English among their flocks. 

Now w§ hear a very different story. To discourage Irish is to 
brave unpopularity, and so we have many wild pronouncements 
in its favour, all of which can hardly be genuine. One Prelate 
went so far as to say that of all the languages he knew (even includ¬ 
ing Greek) none was so powerful and expressive as his mother 
tongue. But for his exalted position, we might have ventured to 
ask him how many languages he really knew, how far Greek could 
be fairly included, and whether he did not mean that Demosthenes 
addressing the peasants of the North-Western wilds would have no 
chance against the Prelate speaking to his fellow-natives .in their 
common mother tongue. In this last sense his statement was no 
doubt strictly true. 

But the learned Prelate does not stand alone in these absurd 
laudations of Irish as a language.' There is another class of enthu¬ 
siasts, whose profession it is. to teach Irish, who expect either to live 
by it or to gain notoriety by leading the new movement, and of these 
many have lashed themselves into the firm belief that Irish is not 
only the noblest tongue in the world, but has a literature second to 
none. There is no hope of mending, or even of moderating, these 
self-developed enthusiasts, whose trade is to shout, whose only 
argument is to attribute sordid motives to their opponents in addition 
to charging them with lack of patriotism and with ignorance. The 
former charge does not even depend upon the definition of patriotism, 
both the assailants and assailed agreeing that a patriot is a man 
who loves his country and desires its permanent good. 1 1, for 
example, may protest that I am Irish of the Irish, that I have 
lived all my days since boyhood in Ireland, striving to help young 
Irishmen to get on in the world—yet because I have the firm 
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conviction that it is unpractical and mischievous to make Irish 
children spend their time studying this no longer literary language, 
and express this opinion publicly, I am at once set down as an enemy 
of my country, or at any rate as no Irishman. 

I ask, is this reasonable ? Are we to have no liberty of saying 
what we think regarding the proper education of our fellow-country¬ 
men ? And even supposing we are mistaken, even if we have judged 
the matter wrongly and have under-estimated the value of this study, 
are we therefore to be spoken of as renegades or aliens in sentiment ? 
How easy would it be to retort the calumny and charge with 
treachery to their country those who seek to starve and provincialise 
the intellects of the youth of Ireland by urging them to pursue 
obsolete and unprofitable studies as a privilege of their nationality! 

We come now to the charge of ignorance—that is to say, that those 
who speak slightingly of Irish are ignorant of the language and its 
literature, and have therefore no right to offer an opinion. This, at 
least, does seem a reasonable objection. But is it founded upon facts > 
The two Irish scholars known to me as men of learning and of high 
cultivation in other respects—as men who have thoroughly mastered 
other languages—appear among the witnesses in the recent Blue-book 
who are against the study of Irish in schools. As I know perfectly 
well that the education and the judgment of these men far exceed 
those of the fervent advocates on the other side, what can I do but 
follow them ? They tell me that there is no body of literature in the 
so-called classical Irish, which they have studied for years, and that 
nothing valuable is to be learned from it except philological facts, and 
perhaps some folk-lore, neither the former nor the latter being fit 
for school purposes. 

The reply of the other side at once showed its weakness. 
First they said that these scholars were ignorant of the spoken 
dialect, and could not talk with a native in the West. Not only 
was this irrelevant, but it was open to a ruinous retort from the 
ignorant man. He said to them, ‘Well, then, as you do know this 
modern tongue, which you say has a literature equal to the Greek, 
will you please translate some of it into English, that we too may 
enjoy it and know how elevating it might be to the youth of Ireland ? ’ 
But then we are told, to our surprise, that the modern speech is a mere 
semi-grammatical colloquial idiom, but that in older books lies 
the real splendour of this literature. Yet it was from a knowledge 
of these very older books that the scholars formed their adverse 
opinion ! And when we press the speakers and teachers of modem 
Irish to give us at least some specimens of this great national heritage, 
we discover that they are unable to translate it, the mediaeval written 
tongue differing widely from the spoken language of to-day. 

But the challenge of the ignorant man is not to be evaded, and 
until the*advocates of Irish literature have shown us by copious trans- 
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lations spine of its quality we are justified in believing the sceptics. 1 
Let us not be put off with the evasion that the delicacies of the lan¬ 
guage are such that they evaporate in translation. That is partially 
true of all translations. Much of the splendour of the Hebrew poets 
evaporates even in our Authorised Version. None of the myriad 
English versions of Homer, .Eschylus, Virgil, Dante, and other foreign 
poets can possibly reproduce the original splendour; but that splen¬ 
dour is even still visible through these translations. Let the Celtic 
party give us some versions that we can read—let them even put 
into these versions their own genius, as MacPherson did with his 
Ossian : we shall not weigh the matter nicely, provided they give us 
good literature. But till they have done so the ignorant critic is 
justified in believing that the Irish language contains but scanty 
reading of any importance. 

But the class of professional Irish students is not large, and 
would rather be important for its noise than its numbers, were it not 
that behind it is a great mass of opinion which keeps comparatively 
silent, and yet is known to every Irishman. It is the mass of those 
who dislike or who hate England and the English, and who favour 
any movement which will lead directly or indirectly to a severance 
between Ireland and Great Britain. We need not wonder that 
such a class should exist, and should even be very large. It is the 
case of a stupid nurse alternately bullying and petting a wayward 
and troublesome child, until the child discovers that the nurse will 
allow it to do almost any mischief provided it will not bellow and 
kick and make a public seene. This mass of Irishmen who have 
been refused political separation have the intelligence to know that 
such is only a question of time, provided they can nourish separation in 
sentiment, and revive the •hitherto decreasing sense of contrast in 
race by establishing contrast in language* They know that a senti¬ 
mental grievance, which to the Englishman is tantamount to no 
grievance at all, is the only real* lasting and dangerous grievance. 
They have little love for the Iri8h'langaqge--very few of them know 
it or care to know it ; in secret fchey probably laugh at the movement, 
and know that it is bom out-of due time so far as, any healthy 
development is concerned. But it serves as an Irish cry, the keen 
over toe corpse, of Lash speech, toe opportunity for exaggerating the 

» Upon asking a literary friend wall versed in the literature of translations from 
the Irish, I was informed that there are not infrequently legends which show a 
fine feeling and a certain poetic beauty, and I was referred to the following speci¬ 
mens, which I gladly here indicate to the curious reader. I will not dispute the 
judgment of my revered friend,'but these few isolated swallows can hardly be held 
to make a summer. The references arc to Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Literary History of 
Ireland— viz., p. 342 Peath.of Ouchulain; ’ p. 370, * The iSailing of Owen 

Morp. 383, ‘Lament of Grade for her Husband; • p. 437, ‘ Death of Brian'Bora; ’ 
p. 628, ‘ Life in Bardic Schools ’—and some passages in Mr. Whitley Stokes’ Goidclica. 

I will add that Six Samuel fi'ergusOn s Irish poems are translations in a higher sense 
of rude legends into epic poems, . 
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merits of the dead and the vices of the living. And they nyxst surely 
feel that the attempted revival has come too late, and must deplore 
that they never thought of it even twenty or thirty years ago. 

Men and women of the departing generation have often told me 
how the peasants, even in the rich counties of Meath and of Tipperary, 
who lived around their places all spoke Irish, and how it was often 
difficult to obtain domestic servants who knew enough English for 
ordinary purposes. ■** 

So things lasted till the great famine of 1846-47, which swept 
out of Ireland, either by death or emigration, a large part of the 
population—to a great extent the very part which spoke Irish in 
everyday life. 

Then came the great and successful system of primary education 
governed by the National Board, which, with the consent and even 
approval of the Roman Catholic priesthood,ignored Irish from the outset, 
and insisted upon English as the si/ne qua non in every child’s educa¬ 
tion . From that time the use of Irish rapidly decreased, though in my 
younger days, say twenty-five years ago, I often heard it spoken even 
in towns on the eastern coast. I have heard the Irish cry at a funeral 
in Navan; I have heard buying and selling in Irish in Dundalk, 
whither the inhabitants of Slievegullion (Co. Armagh) and of O’Meath 
(Co. Louth) used to gather; I have heard it in the district of 
Bonmahon (Co. Waterford), not to speak of the West and South-West, 
where it now lingers pretty generally. 

For many years back I have noted these linguistic facts with 
interest, and with a real love for the people, who will always be to 
me the most charming peasantry in Europe. No one desires more 
than I .that they should preserve their delightful peculiarities. 
Even the frieze frae , with knee breeches and bine stockings, which 
was the usual dress of old men twenty years ago, and which was, of 
course, not really Irish, but borrowed from England—even that 
costume I should desire to .preserve: it is picturesque iu its way, 
and is now at least a sign o&jeld times in Ireland. But to maintain 
these things, which are or had become natural to the people, is 
6ne thing-~4o revive them, end teaoh them artificially to those who 
have laid them aside and forgotten them, is quite another. To insist 
upon our Irish youth re-learning their nearly extinct language is, as 
it seems to me, even mom unpractical than to insist upon their 
resuming an old national costume which has gone out of use. 

Let us now rise to broader considerations. 

By far the most interesting feature in this attempted revival, and 
that which raises it into a question of philosophical history, is its 
connection with a general movement throughout Europe which is 
wtending to reverse the Imperial tendencies of former days* Once 
more agitation in Ireland has been the breaking of the swell upon 
our coast which indicates a far distant storm. It was so in 1798 ; it 
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was so id 1848. The political excitement throughout the Continent 
set Irish minds in ferment, and led to an imitation, often uncon¬ 
scious, of foreign ideas. It is very likely that the most fiery of the 
revival party know or care nothing about the parallel agitations in 
Eastern Europe, and yet there is surely an unconscious propaganda 
from one to the other. In the Middle Ages Europe seemed to have 
settled the question of the intercommunication of men by adopting 
Latin as the lingua franca and allowing everybody to speak his 
own language in peace. But then arose Empires which welded 
together diverse nationalities and induced them to adopt the tongue 
of the conquering and predominant partner. In this process France 
is the most remarkable instance of success; but though all official 
and literary work in that country employs French, a large proportion 
of the peasantry of France speaks habitually languages very alien to 
French—Breton, B6amais, Provencal, Walloon and, till recently, not a 
little German. Were it not for the great centralisation effected first 
by Louis the Fourteenth, then by Napoleon, the various provinces of 
France might now be emulating the newest Welsh and Irish agita¬ 
tion ; nor should I be astonished if we yet saw a recrudescence of 
their tongues in antagonism to the dominant language. When we 
move eastward, and consider Germany, we see her taking somewhat 
tyrannous precautions against this danger, and using every care to 
repress the use of French or of Danish in her newly acquired 
provinces. In the same way Russia is forcing her uncouth tongue 
on German and Finnish districts, and seeking to assert her nationality 
as a whole against the invasions of French and German. 

- The instance of Austria is the most signal of all. The Hungarians 
have been successful in ousting German and re-establishing their 
Tartar speech throughout tHeir country. The Czechs are following suit. 
This is being done on the very principles now advocated in Ireland, but 
it was begun in time, and by a very important section of the Austrian 
Empire. What are the actual and probable results ? 

When I first visited Hungary, in’ 1862, the people were still 
‘downtrodden’ by Austria, and I witnessed instances of violence and 
oppression on the part of Austrian officials. Yet everybody was 
ready to speak the German language, though everybody was full of 
national and patriotic sentiments. Pesth was an utterly original, 
charming, hospitable city, but outlandish and unlike other European 
cities, and no place could be more intensely Hungarian in sentiment. 
The contrast when I saw it recently was very painful. The use of 
Hungarian had indeed been so thoroughly re-introduced that it was 
constantly a matter of difficulty to find out what one wanted. The 
people had become self-conscious and self-important, and devoured 
with the idea of making a fashionable (and vulgar) capital out of 
Pesth. Hospitality had sadly decayed. People who had kept house 
with the open-handednesB of primitive people had since* eaten of 
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the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and had sewed themselves 
fig-leaves to hide their ordinary life. The contact with intelligent 
foreigners was being impaired, and the whole place was becoming a 
shoddy, second-rate quasi-European town, instead of being a quaint, 
slightly barbaric, slightly Oriental, but thoroughly national and 
hospitable city. # 

I have had no opportunity of studying the Czech movement in 
the same way, but suppose the tendencies are similar. It seems to be 
a profound mistake that distinct nationality can only be sustained 
by distinct language. The greatest patriots Ireland has produced 
were English-speaking men, and not even bi-lingual. The city of 
Dublin, in whose streets' Irish has not been spoken for a couple of 
centuries, and where English has been at home for sis or seven, is 
still as distinctly an Irish town as Galway. If Irish could be 
re-introduced and spoken in Dublin as Hungarian is in Pesth, if all 
the announcements and titles of the shops and streets were set up in 
Irish, it would produce vast inconvenience to all visitors and to 
natives who spoke English only; it would mar intercourse and so 
injure the education of the people; and I am perfectly convinced it 
would not make Dublin one whit more Irish at heart than it is at 
present. It would, in fact, set up a false test of nationality instead 
of a true one. 

The present controversy shows this clearly enough. There are 
plenty of men who have lived all their life and done all their work 
in Ireland, who love the country and the people, who are to any 
external spectator redolent of the soil, who are, in fact, Irishmen in 
every natural and reasonable sense; and yet if they happen to be 
seriously, convinced that the resuscitation of Irish is bad for their 
country and should not be encouraged, *they must keep a discreet 
silence and acquiesce in all the mendacities or exaggerations about 
the question. For if any one of them speaks out his mind, the w hole 
posse sets upon him : he is denounced as unpatriotic, as dishonest, as 
a disguised enemy, from every point of view as no Irishman. And 
yet he may have declared himself owing to an earnest desire to do 
his country good. 

It is hard to speak with patience of such attacks, and of the 
policy which they presuppose. What chance is there for Ireland if 
those of her sons who think independently are to be bullied into 
silence ? Are the few men of learning who live*in the country to 
be set upon with calumnies because they see in the revival of many 
isolated tongues throughout Europe a retrograde step, a return to 
the dark ages—nay, even to the famous Tower of Babel in Hebrew 
legend ? Is the great republic of letters throughout Europe, which 
since Latin w r ent out of use has used at most three literary languages, 
to be broken up again into cabals representing the severed elements 
of this great accommodation, and are we to spend our lives learn- 
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iog the various jargons which have either absolutely or relatively no 
literature, in order to humour foolish people whose pride consists in 
provincial isolation ? Surely, even those whom these objections cannot 
convert must at least recognise that there is something to be said for 
imperialism, not only in politics, but in language, and that the 
advantages of a common and ready means of communication in speech 
are not less than those of a ready communication by high roads and 
railways. 

If we could preserve in' the few remote glens or moors the 
Irish which is still the natural speech of the natives, it would also 
preserve a peculiar and a charming type of man and woman, and I 
for one should be ready to make considerable sacrifices to do so. 
But I can only see one effectual method. Tire high roads leading 
into such a sanctum must be broken up; no light railways must be 
allowed to approach it by land, or steamers by sea; that noxious 
animal the tourist must be rigorously forbidden to profane it with 
his modern vulgarities and his demands for modern comforts. Such 
a policy might be effectual; it would at all events be honest; un¬ 
fortunately it would also be absurd. I cannot think likewise of the 
attempt to resuscitate an artificial Irish language by means of teach¬ 
ing children to smatter it from bad grammars and bad text-books. 
Such a policy may not, indeed, at first sight seem absurd ; but I do 
not believe it to be honest, and I am convinced that it will not be 
effectual. 


J. P. M adapt y. 
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THE CONNECTION OF ENGLAND 
WITH NEWFOUNDLAND 


Though the Northmen who settled in Greenland in the tenth 
century are said to have sighted Newfoundland, the first clearly ascer¬ 
tained discovery of the island by a European was that made in 1497 by 
John Cabot. Genoese by birth and Venetian by adoption, he was 
naturalised in England at the latter end of the fifteenth century. 
His ship, the Mathew, fitted out by English enterprise, was principally 
manned by Englishmen and sailed under a charter of the English 
king Henry the Seventh. The first fishermen in the waters of the 
island and the first settlers on its coasts were also Englishmen, and 
as the English, people have ever since Cabot’s discovery had a large 
part, and since the middle of the sixteenth century the leading part 
in its affairs, to describe fully the connection between England and 
Newfoundland would be to rewrite the whole of the recorded history 
of the colony. It is proposed, therefore, to confine attention to a few 
leading points. 

On the return of Cabot’s expedition, the wealth of fish in the 
Newfoundland seas became known in England; and in pursuit of it 
vessels provided with fishing gear and articles for trade with the 
natives were sent out to the island in the following year. But the 
chief benefit from Cabot’s discovery was in the first instance obtained 
by foreigners; for even in 1578, according to Hakluyt, the English 
vessels employed in the Newfoundland fishing numbered only 50 out of 
400, the more accessible seas of Iceland, Scotland, and Ireland 
rendering the new field of less importance to Englishmen than to 
others less favourably situated. Various facts, however, recently 
adduced, and especially the Act of Parliament of 1541 which deals 
with the fishery of * Newland,’ in common with th ose °f * Iseland,’ 

‘ Scotlands ’ and others, show to baan error the notion, at one time 
prevalent, that Newfoundland was altogether abandoned by England 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. 

On the 5th of August 1583 Newfoundland was formally annexed 
to the British Crown by Sir Humphrey Gilbert (half* brother of Sir 
Walter Raleigh) under a commission from Queen Elizabeth which 
was read-by him publicly at St John’s, as the record states, ‘ before the 
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Masters and principall officers of the shippes as well,Englishmen as 
Spaniards, Portugalls and other nations/ Gilbert made various 
grants of land for fishing stations, refusing at the same time all 
applications for larger ones tvhich seemed to contemplate permanent 
settlement. He enacted three laws, one of them for the establish¬ 
ment of the Church of England, and, setting out for return to England 
within the month of his arrival, he was lost with his ship before 
reaching there. 

In Gilbert’s refusal of grants for settlement we see one of the 
first indications of the policy which England for more than two 
centuries adopted, or permitted, with regard to its oldest colony. 
The landowners and merchants of the Western Counties, who had 
initiated the fishing industry of Newfoundland, wished to keep it to 
themselves, and with this object they and their successors (who with 
their employes were long known as ‘ The Adventurers ’) did all in 
their power by obstructing settlement in the island to prevent the 
growth of a resident population as being likely to interfere with 
their monopoly. For furthering this object their wealth, and in¬ 
fluence only too frequently enabled them to obtain the assistance of 
the English Government, and they thus occasioned a long series of 
efforts, extending even into the present century, directed to prevent 
the development and obstruct the progress of the colony. The part 
taken by the English Government in connection with the discovery 
of the island by no means redounds to its credit, and was a sinister 
omen of future dealings with it. Though Cabot’s voyage of discovery 
was undertaken entirely at private expense, the Koyal Charter 
necessary for it was obtained with difficulty, and only with a reserva¬ 
tion for the Crown of one-fifth of the profits; and then, when his 
great work had been successfully accomplished, Cabot, though much 
feted and called ‘The Great Admiral ’ by the English people, appears 
to have received no recognition of his services from the Government 
beyond a gift from the Privy purse of lOi. ‘ to hym that found the 
new isle’ and a pension of 20 1. taken from the revenue of Bristol. 
Considering that Cabot’s discoveries included not merely Newfoundland 
but the continent of North America, and led to the establishment of 
England’s Transatlantic Empire, it may be said with truth that rarely 
in the history of the world have such great services been so meanly 
remunerated. 

In 1610 the Adventurers’ normal interest with the Court was 
temporarily overridden bjUthe superior influence with James the 
First of Lord Chancellor Bacon. At his instigation a Koyal Charter, 
and it is believed a considerable subsidy, were given to a company, in 
which he was interested, having ostensibly for its principal object the 
colonisation of Newfoundland. Though the elaborate provisions 
contained in the Charter, and probably having their origin in Bacon 
himself, show that he at all events had colonisation in view,, it seems 
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that the traders associated with him, if we may judge from their 
instructions to their first Governor, had an eye principally to the 
advantage to be gained over others interested in the fishery who were 
outside the Charter. These latter, however, had to be counted with, 
and indeed not only they but such settlers as had in spite of opposi¬ 
tion already made their homes in the island, were not without sub¬ 
stantial grounds for discontent. For though by the Charter there 
was a nominal reservation to those ‘ who trade or voyadge to the 
partes aforesaid for fishing of all liberties, powers, easements,’ &c. 
which they had hitherto enjoyed, yet a title superior to all existing 
rights is given to the company in respect of an extent of territory 
which, however obscurely defined, certainly included nearly the whole 
peninsula of Avalon as well as the shores of Trinity Bay—in fact all, 
or nearly all, of the coast line which at that time was in me by 
Europeans. Discontent quickly made itself evident in action. 
Shortly after the arrival of Alderman John Guy, the first Governor 
under the Charter, the Crown was petitioned for protection against 
the ‘ planters ’ (as the colonists under the Charter were called), whom 
the migratory fishermen on return from their annual voyage to 
England had found occupying and excluding them from the best 
fishing places which they had until then regarded as belonging to 
themselves. From this petition, and the controversy which arose 
respecting it, it may be gathered that besides the grievances openly 
avowed there was another of equal or greater potency in the super- 
session by the new authority of the jurisdiction of the ‘Fishing 
Admirals.’ These functionaries, whose name so frequently occurs in 
the history of the island from early in the sixteenth until late in the 
eighteenth century, were chosen ordinarily each week of the season 
by the masters of fishing vessels from among their own number. 
Previously by recognised custom, and after 1633 with the express 
sanction of the Home Government, they exercised magisterial and 
executive control over the fishermen. Their rough justice, useful in 
some respects for maintaining order, was exercised tyrannously and 
often with gross partiality against residents in the interest of ‘ The 
Adventurers.’ In the case of Guy’s colony, however, both Adventurers 
and residents previous to the Charter united* in opposition to it. 
When their petition failed of effect, they resorted to incendiarism and 
other hostile means of injuring the new colonists. Guy, having no 
force sufficient to cope either with the local obstruction or with the 
Moorish pirates who were continually plundering with impartiality 
both of the opposing parties, seems to have become quickly disgusted 
with his position, which he retained for only two fishing seasons. 
His colony, however, continued a precarious existence for some years, 
and then about 1630 disappears from history. Subsequent attempts 
at colonisation, under James the First, by Lord Baltimore, Lord 
Falkland, and others; under Charles the First, by Sir David Kirke in 
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concert with the Duke of Hamilton and others, all of them failed after 
an existence equally precarious and temporary. Though subsidiary 
causes of these successive failures were mismanagement, the non¬ 
residence except for very short periods of those principally interested, 
and the incursions of Moorish and other pirates against which the 
very rare visits of ships-of-war afforded a very inadequate protection, 
the principal cause is to be found in the charters authorising these 
colonies, which, like that of Guy, showed complete indifference to 
pre-existing rights. Exceeding all others in grossness of injustice 
was the charter granted by Charles the First to the Duke of Hamilton, 
Sir David Kirke, and others. For not only, as containing a grant of 
the whole island of Newfoundland between latitudes 46° and 53°, 
did it absolutely ignore all pre-existing rights, including those 
antecedently granted by the Crown (such as those of Lord Baltimore, 
which were confirmed by a positive promise of the king made only 
six months before the date of the new charter), but it forbad settle¬ 
ment by prescribing penalties for residence within six miles of the 
shore, and gave to the charterers what was practically a fishing 
monopoly by prohibiting inhabitants from taking the first choice of 
fishing grounds. Fortunately the force supplied in aid of this 
charter was insufficient for the complete fulfilment of its tyrannical 
intentions, and ‘ planters ’ remained on the coast in spite of it; but 
the superior privileges accorded to the annually visiting fishermen, 
including the legalised jurisdiction of the Fishing Admirals, caused 
trouble which lasted for two centuries, their indirect effect for evil 
having hardly disappeared even now. The attitude of Cromwell 
towards Newfoundland was in marked contrast to that of the kings 
who preceded and succeeded him. Partly, perhaps, because the 
Adventurers had been in 'favour with the Court, and were therefore 
for the most part Eoyalists, he put an end to their exclusive privi¬ 
leges. His Commissioner, John Trevorgie—whom Mr. Prowse, in 
his History of Newfoundland, justly calls the first real Governor of 
the island—having sufficient force with him to check opposition, 
encouraged settlers and with a strong hand repressed the selfish 
injustice of the Adventurers. Under Trevorgie equal justice to all 
was almost for the first time seen in Newfoundland; both settlers 
and fishermen prospered as they never had before, and his short 
administration thus appears as one of the very few bright spots in 
the history of the island* Trevorgie suffered, however, in his own 
person from the normal neglect of Newfoundland which characterised 
the Home Government, His miserable salary was for six months 
unpaid, and as a probable consequence he was arrested for debt by 
his own courts. Under Charles the Second, at the instance of the 
Adventurers, the rule of the Fishing Admirals was resumed, and, 
also in their interest, an Order of Council in 1675 was directed 
to the expulsion of the settlers. By another order dated 
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1G76 the settlers were called upon *to surrender all their pro¬ 
perty.. Outrages on the latter on the part of the Adventurers 
were the natural result; and, according to a contemporary statement, 

‘ 1500 men in three weeks would not repair the injury done in the 
first few days.’ Bitter complaints from the colony brought about 
some improvement in 1677, when by a further order ‘planters ’ were 
permitted to retain temporarily such houses and stages as were still 
left to them. Their petition for a Governor was, however, ignored. 
In the same reign the French were permitted to take possession of 
Placentia and to eject the English settlers there. During their occupa¬ 
tion of the place, which continued intermittently up to the date of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, fighting between the French and 
English at Newfoundland was constant. Most of the English settle¬ 
ments were again and again destroyed, while St. John’s itself was 
three times captured, being in 1708 completely destroyed, its 
garrison being made prisoners and sent to France. Brave resistance 
to these attacks was not unfrequently shown by the settlers and 
fishermen, notably in the defence of Bonavista in 1704. But the 
land force supplied by England, being ordinarily only a single 
company of soldiers, was far too weak for any adequate defence; and 
though in 1705 Lieutenants Moody and Latham made a most gallant 
resistance to the attacks of a greatly superior force upon the forts 
outside St. John’s, they were unable to save the town. Newfound¬ 
land, in fact, at this period, 1662-1713, furnishes a specially humi¬ 
liating page of English history—whether civil, naval, or military. 
While the sinister compact between Charles the Second and Louis 
the Fourteenth was in force, and when, as its result, the Dutch fleet 
sailed up the Thames and burnt Sheemess, it was unlikely that there 
would be any effective naval defence, of Newfoundland. Dutch 
vessels accordingly made successful attacks in 1665 on St. John’s 
and in 1673 on Ferryland, and the only advantage against them was 
obtained by an English fishing captain, Christopher Martin, who in 
the latter year gallantly beat off their attack on St. John’s. When 
England was again at war with France, the spasmodic efforts of the 
English Government to retrieve disasters entirely failed of permanent 
effect. After the complete destruction of the English settlements by 
the French, Admiral Norris was sent out in 1697 with a large squadron 
and two regiments for the purpose of recapturing Newfoundland; hut 
bis efforts seem to have been principally confined to the re-building 
of the forts of St. John’s. When the French fleet under Desmond 
appeared off that harbour he refrained from meeting it, and contented 
himself with putting a cable across the harbour. In fact, he made 
no attempt to attack the French either by land or sea. Again, in 
1703 Admiral Gray don, though having under his cofnmand a large 
force of ships and soldiers, decided on the impracticability of attack¬ 
ing Placentia, and was on this account dismissed the service for 
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eqwardice. And, finally, in 1711 Admiral Hovendon seems to lia\e 
been afflicted with a similar excess of caution. For though having 
with him 15 ships, 900 guns, and 4,000 men, he also decided against 
attacking Placentia, though' it was easily accessible from the land 
side, and its very inferior garrison was supported by only one ship- 
of-war, which was subsequently proved to be short of supplies of all 
kinds. What was the loss of the ‘ planters ’ during this period is now 
beyond calculation ; but some notion of it may be gathered from the 
sworn estimate at 188, 0001. sterling of that occasioned them by one 
incursion of the French in 1705. And the suffering of the ‘Adven¬ 
turers,’ whose vessels and fish were frequently taken or destroyed, 
appears to have been also very great. In 1713 the numbers 
of fishing ships, boats and inhabitants’ boats were respectively 
46, 162, and 483, as compared with 171, 800, and 764 in 1700, when 
the falling off had already been very great. Though much of this 
loss was no doubt inevitable during war time, contemporary testi¬ 
mony tends to prove that by far the larger part might have been 
saved had the English Government paid other than the most fitful 
attention to the complaints and demands of the colonists. From 
1697 to 1703, and again from 1705 to 1728, the chief authority in 
the island was vested in the senior naval officers, and though their 
administration of justice was not always such as might be desired, it 
was at least a great improvement upon that of the Fishing Admirals ; 
and it is recorded to their credit that, though their instructions were 
drawn in the interest of the ‘ Adventurers,’ their sense of justice 
induced them on many occasions to show respect for the rights of 
the ‘ planters.’ The authority of the Fishing Admirals still existed by 
Act of Parliament, and though out of wholesome awe of the naval 
commanders they allowed it to be in great measure superseded, they 
asserted their claim to it at once when, in 1728, Captain Osborne, 
having been given the civil post of Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, attempted to oust their jurisdiction altogether. Their opposi¬ 
tion was successful, and such was the interest of the Adventurers 
with the Home Government that they continued to exercise their 
functions through the administration of many successive Governors. 
The records abound in evidence of the most glaring outrages upon 
justice both on their part and on the part of the justices appointed by 
the Governor. There w r as besides constant conflict of jurisdiction ; 
and the matter was not settled until the appointment of a Chief 
Justice in 1791 and the establishment by Act of Parliament in 1792 
of a Supreme Court of Judicature. In 1762, owing to the neglect of 
the defences of Newfoundland, which justified the severe animadver¬ 
sion of Chatham, the French again captured St. John’s as well as 
Carbonear and* Trinity. Though they were gallantly defeated and 
driven out of the island in the same year by General Amherst, this 
success was too late to prevent great destruction of the settlements 
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and fishery establishments. As a specimen of the religious intoler¬ 
ance which characterised English administration of Newfoundland 
during the eighteenth century, it may be mentioned that in 1755 
Governor Dorrill fined, and compelled to leave the colony, many 
priests and other Catholics, burning their houses and $sliing ‘ stages,’ 
for celebrating and attending Mass, while in 1759 the Governor 
compelled those who had not subscribed to the English church either 
to work upon it themselves, pay a carpenter, or go to gaol. Though 
a very large proportion of the inhabitants consisted of Catholics from 
Ireland and of English Dissenters, liberty of conscience and religious 
worship was only granted in 1782 under Admiral Governor John 
Campbell. As one of the few advantages derived by Newfoundland 
from the British connection, it may be mentioned that during the 
four years 1763-7 the celebrated Captain Cook was engaged in and 
completed the survey of the island, his chart of it showing remarkable 
accuracy even in the light of the more complete knowledge of the 
present day. In 1776, owing to great competition in the Newfound¬ 
land fisheries on the part of foreigners and American colonists, an 
Act of Parliament (15 Geo. III. c. xxxi.) was passed with a view to 
their exclusion. But though ostensibly for this purpose only, its 
wording seems to imply that it was also intended to discourage 
settlement in the island and to put at a disadvantage the local fisher¬ 
men. For under it no person was allowed to fish on the' Banks 
‘ except those arriving from His Majesty’s Dominions in Europe.’ 
Fishing vessels, to which were awarded bounties and other privileges, 

‘ must be British built and owned by British subjects residing in 
Kngland, .Scotland, and Ireland,’ and they were allowed to carry no 
passengers to Newfoundland without special permission. From which 
it may be gathered that there were still potent at home the interests 
of the English adventurers which had so long hindered the progress 
of the colony. A completely satisfactory estimate of the balance of 
advantage or disadvantage obtained by Newfoundland from its con¬ 
nection with England cannot be made without consideration of the 
duties and taxes levied there, and of the manner in which the pro¬ 
ceeds were applied. But on this point it is difficult to obtain 
accurate knowledge, either from the historians or from the published 
records. We know that the early charters, such as that granted to 
the Duke of Hamilton and others by Charles the First, contained 
powers for levying duties, and that such portion of the proceeds as 
was not retained by the charterers and escaped from the hands of the 
collectors went into the Royal Treasury ; and though it is probable 
that this amount was often insufficient to cover the costs incurred in 
connection with the island, there was on the other hand no pretence 
that this expenditure was for any other than exclusively English benefit. 
Instances are exceedingly rare of any consideration for the interests of 
the colonists, or where either Governor or magistrates diverged from the 
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ordinary course of straining justice in favour of the * Adventurers.’ A 
Custom House was established in 1762, which appears to have received 
taxes and fines, as well as duties; and out of much evidence in the 
records of the singular methods of obtaining revenue may be cited a 
typical instance quoted by Mr. Prowse in his ‘ History ’ from the sworn 
testimony of Eichard Eouth, Collector of Customs (afterwards in 1797 
appointed Chief Justice). The witness says : ‘ For the sole purpose 
of fees the magistrates licensed 108 public-houses in St. John’s alone 
at four and a half guineas each; one half of this went to the three 
Justices, the other half to the public funds.’ But though our know¬ 
ledge on the subject of revenue and its application is scanty, a survey 
of the history of the colony up to 1832, when it was granted a 
Legislature, and perhaps even up to the present time, cannot but 
suggest a doubt whether the evils of English administration would 
have been compensated, even if, without any local contribution, the 
whole cost incurred in respect of Newfoundland had been defrayed 
by the Home Exchequer. For during nearly the whole existence of 
the colony up to a very recent date, the records with few exceptions 
reveal gross maladministration, judicial as well as executive. One 
out of innumerable instances which might be cited in proof may 
be seen in the evidence of the witness above quoted. He says that the 
magistrates had pther means than that above referred to of increasing 
their income—viz. from fines levied in court—and, by way of example, 
he mentions a case where they had inflicted a fine of 150L, attaching 
property for the amount, upon a crazy tailor who had not appeared 
to a summons, the only charge against him being' that lie had 
affronted a neighbour with improper language. Even the constitu¬ 
tion of the Supreme Court by no means put an end to just.causes of 
complaint in respect of the administration of justice. The first 
judges appointed appear indeed to have been honest men, as they 
sometimes gave judgments against the * Adventurers’ ’ interest—an 
experience which had been a very rare one 1 during the whole of the 


1 As an illustration of how rare this experience was, it may be mentioned with 
reference to one Gill, who for many years was one of the principal magistral e.s, that 
when, being then very old, he was induced by the energetic pleading of Prince 
William Henry (afterwards King William the Fourth) to reverse his own judgment 
previously delivered, this was believed to be the first case in Ms whole career of a 
decision against the Merchants’ interest. The above-mentioned Prince, while in naval 
command on the Newfoundland Coast, frequently showed himself, as in this case, 
upright and chivalrous in intention; but if a story can be credited which Mr. Prowse 
states to be taken from * the records,’ he was hasty of action, and illustrates in bis 
own person the extraordinary nature of the judicial administration. This ‘record’ is 
as follows: * A riot happening on shore, the magistrate attending to suppress it was 
.insulted. The Prince came on shore with a guard of marines, arrested the ringleader, 
called a court, and sentenced him to receive a hundred lashes. He was only able to 
receive 80. Next day inquired into the facts of the case (and report has it that 
they whipped the wrong man).’ The Prince, as Senior Naval Officer, had a jurisdiction 
which was coincident with, if not superior to, that of the Civil Magistrates, and if 
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preceding centuries; but the tenure of their office, which from 1792 
to 1809 was only for one year, was not conducive to independence ; 
while as four out of the five appointed, within that period were, two 
of them naval surgeons, one a collector of customs, and one a bank¬ 
rupt merchant, their want of legal qualification rendered them 
peculiarly open to attack from those who resented their impartial 
decisions. Since 1813 the Chief Justices have always been barristers 
of seven years’ standing, and have been open to no exception, therefore, 
on the score of legal status, nor, with one or two exceptions in the 
first half of the century, upon any other ground. Apart from fisheries 
questions which arose out of the Treaty of Utrecht, especially 
dealt with below, the subsequent history of Newfoundland contains _ 
only a few episodes of which the space at disposal permits the 
mention as illustrative of English connection with the colony. In 
1818 Admiral Pickmore, on appointment to preside over the colony, 
Avas ordered to remain there during the winter, and was the first 
Governor who ever did so, this fact being only another proof of how 
little account with the English Government had previously been held 
the interests of resident colonists and how completely administration 
was directed to the interests of the * Adventurers.’ In this year, 
however, began a change for the better in this respect, and the English 
Government showed at the same time its solicitude for the colonists 
by granting 10,000£. in aid of the distress caused by famine. 
Previously to 1832 there had been much agitation in the colony in 
favour of the grant of a local legislature, and in that year it was 
granted by Act of Parliament, notwithstanding the determined 
resistance of the ‘ Adventurers,’ who desired a return to the rule of 
the ‘ Fishing Admirals.’ But as, of the two Houses created, the Upper 
was composed exclusively of officials, • constant quarrels naturally 
arose between them, and a new constitution was granted in 1842 
under which the Houses were amalgamated. This remained in force 
only until 1848, when the system of 1832 was restored. After pro¬ 
longed agitation on the subject ‘Responsible Government’ was at 
length granted in 1855, and has existed ever since. This legislative 
and executive system, modelled as nearly as practicable from that of 
England, though on the whole showing a marked improvement by 
comparison with any that preceded it, has not worked in Newfound¬ 
land as satisfactorily as elsewhere owing to various causes, the chief 
among which are the small number of electors, the extreme ignorance 
of the great majority, and the very limited class of persons possessed of 
sufficient education and leisure for positions of administrative responsi¬ 
bility. All things considered, however, the success of the measure 
has been greater than could have been reasonably expected. 

this be really an official record, it may have proceeded from one who was jealous of 
the navaj authority. But whether it be correct or not, the very existence of such a 
record is singularly suggestive. 
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The fishery question, which is chiefly concerned with the conflict¬ 
ing rights and interests of the English and French, had its origin in 
the Treaty of Utrecht. Concluded in 1713 at the end of a war in 
which England had been Victorious, this treaty in one of its pro¬ 
visions showed the normal disregard of the interests of Newfoundland, 
inasmuch as there was thereby granted to the French certain rights of 
fishing on a large portion of its coast, a portion moreover which was so 
carelessly defined, as regards its southern limit, ‘ Point Riche,’ as to give 
rise to immediate dispute. By this name the English previously knew, 
and have ever since known, a point of land situate in latitude about 
/S0°40' at the northern extremity of Ingernaohoix Bay; but the 
French, shortly after the signing of the treaty, contended on very 
meagre evidence that it belonged, and that they had regarded it as 
belonging, to another point called by the English Cape Ray and 
situate at the extreme southern limit of the coast in latitude about 
47°55'. With continued injustice to the colony, the French limit 
was accepted by England, and some 180 miles of coast were thus 
added to that contemplated by the treaty, though the very wording of 
t the latter would seem to show that the English view was at the date of 
signature recognised by both 6ides. For if the whole of the western 
coast which is included by the Cape Ray limit had been intended, the 
fact would surely have been mentioned; whereas the words used in the 
treaty— 1 and from thence running down by the western side reaches 
as far as the place called Point Riche ’—imply intention to describe 
only a part of it. In 1763, by the Treaty of Paris, concluded at the 
close of a war in which England had again been almost everywhere 
victorious, the Treaty of Utrecht was recognised as still binding, 
though it had already proved most injurious to His Britannic 
Majesty’s subjects in Newfoundland, while its evil effects were greatly 
aggravated by the cession to France under certain prescribed conditions 
of the islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon on the Newfoundland 
coast. Though there is no proof of the charge of bribery which was 
openly made against the British ministry in respect of this treaty, 
it was scarcely less disgraceful on that account, and fully deserved 
the protests of commercial England, the satire of Junius, and the 
denunciations of Chatham. Still more concessions to the French at 
the expense of the colony were made in 1783. The Treaty of 
Versailles in that year recognised previous French rights on the 
Newfoundland shore over the whole extent claimed by the French, 
according to their interpretation of the Treaty of Utrecht, with the 
exception of Bonavista Bay; while the injurious nature of the treaty 
itself was greatly enhanced by a secret declaration whereby England 
promised ‘ the most positive measures for preventing his ’ (the British 
king’s) ‘ subjects from interfering 2 in any manner by their com¬ 
petition with the fishery of the French during the temporary exercise 
2 Troubler en aucune maniere par leur concurrence la pfiche des Frangais, &c. 
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of ifc which is granted to them, etc.’ The same Treaty of Versailles 
ceded to France ‘ in full right ’ the islands of Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon, omitting all the conditions previously imposed. Though 
treaties are abrogated by war, and their renewal is, to say the least, an 
anomaly when their stipulations are of a seriously onerous nature 
to the subjects of the victorious Power, the English Government 
again and again permitted such renewals to the detriment of her 
oldest colony. For not only in the cases already mentioned, but at 
the end of three successful wars which were subsequent to this 
injurious treaty and declaration, the fishery rights given to France 
under them were deliberately confirmed, and the islands of Saint- 
Pierre and Miquelon, though twice taken by English forces, were 
on each occasion given back to the French and are still held by 
them. Moreover, the treaties and the declaration of 1783, injurious 
enough in themselves, have been rendered far more so by the 
successive concessions to the French not only of their unnatural 
interpretations of them, but of some points which are excluded 
from any plausible interpretation. It is impossible within the 
limited compass of this article to follow in detail all the differences 
and abortive attempts at settlement which have occurred during the 
present century with reference to these fishery rights and the treaty 
obligations which created them. But the last attempt of this kind 
deserves special notice as showing the continuity of Imperial indiffer¬ 
ence or carelessness with respect to the interests of the colony. In 
November 188,5 an ‘Arrangement’ for the settlement of the Fishery 
Question was signed by authorised representatives of England and 
France. The following is a summary of its important provisions : 
(1) the exclusive right of fishing claimed by France in respect of 
the whole of the treaty shore is allowed.as regards numerous small 
portions of it and certain small islands near the coast, with the 
reservation that existing British ' establishments ’ are permitted to 
remain ; and as regards the other, in the aggregate larger, portions 
of the' shore, the French are given what is ostensibly a merely 
]ireferent right in the terms of the Declaration of 1783. (2) On 

the portions of coast exclusively reserved for French fishing, no 
residence or operations of any kind, not then in existence, are per¬ 
mitted to British subjects, except as regards railways connecting 
with the shore mines found in the immediate neighbourhood. (3) 
A right is given to the French of fishing for salmon off the treaty 
shore, and its rivers up to the limit of tidal water. (4) The French 
are given an inalienable right to purchase bait on the whole coast of 
Newfoundland. This arrangement was forwarded to Newfoundland 
for consideration, and a representative of the Colonial Offics, who 
was orife of its signatories on behalf of England, whs sent with a 
newly appointed Governor to assist in obtaining the necessary 
sanction, of the colonial legislature. But objections op the part of 
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the colonists proved insuperable, and moreover appeared so reason¬ 
able that the Governor, though expected to support the arrangement, 
was quickly converted to their views, stating them with evident 
approval in a despatch written within a month of his arrival. It 
was evident that, ‘besides the exclusive right of fishing ceded to the 
French at many points of the. coast, the preferent right given in 
respect of the remaining portions of the treaty shore might be 
easily converted into an exclusive right in the absence of more 
precise definition of the words quoted in the ‘ Arrangement ’ from the 
Declaration of 1783, according to which British subjects were not 
‘ troubler en, aucune maniere par leur concurrence la peche des 
Franpais/ The principal objection, however, was to the Bait 
Clause. In a subsequent despatch the Governor pointed out, what 
has never been controverted, that the power of withholding or 
restricting the sale of bait was the only available protection against 
the French bounties on the export of fish, and that, if an inalienable 
right of purchase were given to the French, the serious injury to 
the colony already caused by these bounties might easily by their 
increase be rendered,ruinous. This representation had the desired 
effect, and the * Arrangement ’ was dropped. But undue concessions 
to the French have been made since then, while the present position 
of affairs which, in deference to them, England has permitted is 
altogether at variance with the spirit, and in some respects directly 
opposed to the letter, of the treaties and declarations. By the 
treaty of 17G3, Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, having been ceded by 
England ‘to serve as a shelter to the French fishermen/ France 
undertook, in consideration of such cession, ‘ not to fortify the said 
islands, to erect no buildings on them, but merely for the. conveni¬ 
ence of the fishery, and to keep upon them a guard of fifty men 
only for the police/ Also among the conditions made by the 
English Government previous to the signature of the treaty was one 
to which the French made no objection—viz. ‘that an English 
Commissary might be allowed to reside at Saint-Pierre/ Whether 
by intention or carelessness, these conditions, as already mentioned, 
were omitted in the Treaty of Versailles, their object being appa¬ 
rently regarded as sufficiently served (1) by the statement in King 
George’s accompanying declaration that the islands are ‘ ceded for 
the purpose of serving as a real shelter to the French fishermen/ 
and (2) by the expression of His Majesty’s confidence that ‘ these 
possessions will not become an object of jealousy between the 
two nations/ This * remarkable confidence was by a coincident 
declaration of the French king stated to be justified; but in fact 
the subsequent proceedings of the French have been entirely out of 
accord with tfie spirit of these declarations, and have been in all 
respects such as the conditions imposed by the Treaty of 1763 were 
intended to preclude. For the forts of Saint-Pierre now bristle with 
cannon, a considerable garrison far exceeding fifty men is kept there; 
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England alone, of all nations who have applied for such, is denied a 
consular representative; while Saint-Pierre, instead of a settlement 
< merely for the convenience of the fishermen,’ has all the buildings of 
an ordinary French colony, and mercantile warehouses for a large 
trade by no means exclusively connected with the fishery—in fact, a 
smuggling trade which has done incalculable injury to the revenues 
not only of Newfoundland but of Canada also. In all these particu¬ 
lars France, however wanting in international comity, has done 
nothing which is actually forbidden by treaties now in force, and the 
wrong done to the colony may therefore be claimed to be legally 
permissible. But the same cannot be said of the much greater 
injury which France has caused to Newfoundland by other proceed¬ 
ings which England has suffered, and by claims which have been 
practically conceded. Though in all the treaties the English right of 
dominion over the whole of the soil of Newfoundland is fully recognised, 
British complacency was at one time pushed so far that a Governor of 
the colony actually warned by proclamation all British subjects to 
retire from the French shore on the ground that residence there 
interfered with the French fishery; and not very long ago the 
British Government forbad the construction to the coast in question 
of a railway, which was also regarded by the French as an inter¬ 
ference, one of the grounds alleged being that the whistling of the 
locomotive would drive away the fish! 3 Though such restrictions of the 
undoubted rights of Englishmen have now been removed, the settlers 
on the coast in question have been subjected to continual annoyance 
and persecution at the instance of the French, British ships of war 
having been too frequently used as unwilling instruments for the pur¬ 
pose. These settlers have been, andareatthis moment being, prevented 
from fishing in the sea opposite to their own homesteads, and their 
nets and other property have been frequently destroyed on the same 
pretence of interference with the French fishery, even at a time when 
the latter had become, as it remains, so insignificant in amount as 
apparently to be kept up merely for the purpose of annoyance. If the 
very doubtful point be conceded that a declaration coincident with, 
but not contained in, a treaty remains binding when the treaty is 
renewed after abrogation, though not expressly referred to in such 
renewal, even these untoward proceedings can with a certain plausi¬ 
bility be defended by a strained interpretation of the declaration of 
1763. But another wrong has been inflicted by the French on the 
unfortunate inhabitants of this coast for which there is no possible 
justification. By the thirteenth article of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which is still in force, it was declared not to be lawful for the subjects 
of France * to erect any buildings * in the island of Newfoundland, 
‘ besides stages made of boards and huts necessary and useful for the 

* This statement is made by Mr. Deckles Willson in his interesting and amusing 
book The Henth Island, published in 1807, with a preface by Sir William Whiteway, 
then Premier of the Colony. 
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drying of fish, or to resort to the said island beyond the time necessary 
for fishing and drying of fish.’ This restriction has been in no way 
qualified, and in some respects expressly confirmed, by subsequent 
treaties. ‘ Stages ’ being - used simply for the drying of codfish, the 
fishing contemplated by the treaties was simply that of cod ; and 
for more than 150 years after the Treaty of Utrecht no other fishing 
on the treaty shore was permitted, the occasional attempts of the 
French to extend the meaning of the treaties even to salmon having 
been frustrated by the English Governors. In the latter half of the 
present century, however, the English residents on the coast having 
discovered the profit to . be derived from lobsters, were largely 
engaged in the industry of catching and 1 canning ’ them, and in 
1889 there had been erected and were in working some sixty of the 
necessary factories. Though only by a very loose nomenclature 
can lobsters be termed ‘ fish ’ at all, the French then began to 
erect similar factories of their own, these being by no means 
the temporary ‘ huts ’ necessary and useful for the drying of fish which 
are exclusively permitted by the treaties, but permanent structures 
involving the use of both brick and iron. Not contented with a 
share of this new industry, the French then had the assurance to 
claim the whole of it, and to demand that the English factories 
should be removed. Though not yielding completely to this 
preposterous claim, the English Government authorised the removal 
of some English lobster factories by English ships-of-war, until it 
was found that the Act of Parliament which permitted such 
proceedings had long ago expired. It is scarcely conceivable that 
lobster factories can have been held as interrupting French fishery 
other than that of lobster-catching ; so that by practically admitting 
the latter to be fishery, and*the buildings erected for it by the French 
as permissible, the strongest points of the British case were tacitly 
yielded and the English Government found itself in the position of 
being obliged as a temporary settlement of the difficulty to agree to a 
so-called modus mivendi which, coming into force in 1890, has 
existed ever since. By this then-existing factories of both nations 
are recognised, but no others of either nation are permitted, 
Newfoundland being thus prohibited from developing one of its 
most promising industries. As the French citizens connected with 
lobster factories who permanently reside in the island, as well as the 
few of their compatriots engaged in the real fishery of the coast, 
claim exemption from, and are in practice permitted freedom from, 
British law, while to the great detriment of the island revenue they 
are allowed to import all their supplies free of duties, thus affording 
a cover to much smuggling, it may be gathered to how large an 
extent England has allowed herself to be practically deprived of that 
complete dominion over the land of the colony which is expressly 
recognised by the treaties. The successive concession? to the 
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French above described, though in the case of 1763 openly attributed 
to bribery, may perhaps in the present century have been justified 
by Imperial necessities. Those of 1815. were made with a view of 
rendering less unpopular the restored Bourbon dynasty, while later 
yielding may have had excuse in the expediency of avoiding war at 
an inconvenient time. But what is absolutely inexcusable is that 
all these sacrifices have been made entirely at the cost of a very poor 
colony. In Jaqpary, 1887, when the summit of the climax of concession 
had by no means been reached, the Governor of the colony, writing 
upon the fishery question, used the words: ‘ I would respectfully 
express on behalf of this suffering colony the earnest hope that the 
vital interests of 200,000 British subjects will not be disregarded out 
of deference to the susceptibilities of any foreign Power,’ and further, 
in urging the claim of the colony to exercise the right, long 
withheld, to protect itself against the French bounty system by an 
Act restricting the sale of bait, he urges that if this denial of right 
was owing to some Imperial consideration, ‘in fairness the heavy 
resulting loss should not, or at all events not exclusively, fall upon 
this colony, and that if in the national interest a right is to be 
withheld from Newfoundland which naturally belongs to it, and the 
possession of which makes to it all the difference between wealth 
and penury, there is involved on the part of the nation a correspond¬ 
ing obligation to grant compensation of a value equal or nearly 
equal to that of the right withheld/ It may be gathered from what has 
been above described that if there were on the just principle thus 
enunciated an assessment by an impartial tribunal of the damages 
which have been suffered by the colony in the national interest, 
the aggregate would reach an enormous sum. 

Though adequate compensation is now' beyond expectation, there 
is besides the settlement of the Treaty Shore question, another 
means, at once feasible and expedient, of greatly benefiting New¬ 
foundland. The incorporation of Newfoundland with Canada would 
put an end to tl>e indifference with which the interests of the former 
have hitherto been treated. Negotiations with this object have 
hitherto failed mainly on a question of money; and the difference 
between what Newfoundland was willing to accept and that which 
Canada offered, though a considerable sum, is incomparably less 
than the debt which is morally due to our oldest Colony. If England 
were to assist with this sum, it is probable that there might still be 
accomplished that complete Confederation of British North America 
which Her Majesty’s Government have always considered as desirable. 
When the claims of Newfoundland, incompletely presented above, 
become ipore generally appreciated, it may be hoped that the national 
conscience will demand the payment of at least this compensation for 
three centuries of wrongs. * 

* Wm. Des V<ecx. 

r 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH 

A REPLY 


Sir Spencer Walpole, in the last number of this Review, has 
taken the occasion of the publication of Sir Robert Peel’s Correspon¬ 
dence to put forward a severe criticism of the career of the Earl of 
Ellenborough, whose name, in his opinion, is hardly now remembered, 
but on whose character and actions some light, he thinks, is thrown 
by these letters. To my mind, one of the most striking features in 
the letters bearing on Lord Ellenborough’s government in India is 
clear confirmation of the idea of Lord Ellenborough’s friends, that 
Sir Robert Peel held one language about him in one quarter and a 
different one elsewhere. He always privately had professed a still 
more thorough support to him than in his public utterances; and 
yet it seems that when the Board of Directors pressed his recall Sir 
Robert Peel suggested that, if they desired it, they should take the 
responsibility of using their own power in that respect, a step which, 
when taken, he professed altogether to disapprove, and was probably 
sincere in so doing. His meaning may have been that, if taken at all, 
such a step must be theirs and not his. But it certainly has a 
suggestion of opportunism rather than straightforwardness. 

Sir Spencer Walpole’s indictment is, however, largely founded on 
passages founded on documents published by the present writer; one 
portion by the direct desire of Lord Ellenborough, the remainder at 
his own discretion. He also dealt with a later matter, the Oude 
question of 1858, which can only be satisfactorily studied in the 
debates and official papers of that time, and which, as I hope to show, 
he has treated in a manner wholly misleading. 

It is quite trie that Lord Ellenborough’s ambition was to be a 
military statesman. A boy during the earlier part of the great war 
with Napoleon, approaching manhood at the commencement of the 
Peninsular struggle, he had originally desired to enter on a military 
career, and when at the wish of his father he gave up such aspira¬ 
tions for Parliamentary and political life, he desired to influence 
military as well as civil affairs by the power of speech, which, 
as he said, was the great instrument of an English statesman. 

But when Sir Spencer Walpole asserts that ‘ the phrases intended 
to move the world only made him ridiculous,' one may ask to what 
does he attribute the position which he undoubtedly, held in 
Parliament. The less he admits his possession of other great 
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qualities, the more lie must allow for the influence of that Parlia¬ 
mentary oratory of the older type in which he was in his way 
unsurpassed. The further accusation that the man who desired -to 
pose as a military statesman nearly fell into a great military 
disgrace requires a careful examination of the facts connected with 
the Affghan question as Lord Ellenborough found it. 

When Lord Ellenborough arrived in India, the first news which * 
reached him before landing was the total destruction of General 
Elphinstone’s army. Never before in the history of British India, 
scarcely ever afterwards, in the darkest days of the'Mutiny, had so 
crushing a disaster befallen us. It was natural that Generals Nott 
and Pollock should be eager at any hazard to endeavour to retrieve 
the credit of the British arms, to rescue the British prisoners, or 
perish ip the attempt. But those in the highest authority were 
obliged to consider well before risking the possible loss of another 
army-—a calamity which might have proved irretrievable. 

What is most important in this matter, though Sir Spencer 
Walpole appears to overlook it, is, thatLord Ellenborough’s unwilling¬ 
ness to allow the troops to remain in Afghanistan was approved and 
shared by the Duke of Wellington, in whc^e company he hardly 
could be blamed for erring. The Duke’s only doubt appears to be 
whether even at a later time the permission to advance on Cabul was 
prudent. 

He pointed out in one letter that even a successful movement 
would not necessarily insure the safety of the ladies and others in 
captivity, but might, on the other hand, lead to their being imme¬ 
diately put to death. As late as the 23rd of September he wrote: 

‘ Having been in despair, and considering alllost, and deprecating 
the leaving of a British soldier beyond the Indus, the Press now 
begins to discuss national disgrace, unburied bones, vengeance. 
But I recommend to you to leave out of the question all this stuff.’ 
He went on to observe that before February 1842 the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment had not made proper provision for transport, and, being unable 
to move, they must be withdrawn within the Company’s frontier.' 

It was in the month of July that Lord Ellenborough decided, as 
he says, under the new circumstances, to place in General Nott’s 
hands the option of retiring by Quetta and Sukhur or by Ghizni 
and Cabul. This phrase has often been attacked as an attempt to 
disguise the change from a retreat to an advance. It must, however, 
be understood in reference to the ultimate objects of his policy. He 
was altogether opposed to remaining in Afghanistan or attempting to 
force a Sovereign upon it not accepted by the nation. 

Sir Spencer Walpole quotes the language he had* used about 
’ Cabul in 1829. He has the strange fancy that when, as head of the 
Board of Control, he spoke of * what I would do,* he imagined be was 
to command in person the British Army in Asia. But, as Sir Spencer 
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Walpole himself points out, it was only on the occupation of Khiva 
by Russia that Lord Ellenborough proposed to advance to the Hindu 
Khoosh; and this occupation was not effected till after his death, 
more than forty years after he wrote the words quoted and thirty 
years after the period now under consideration. 

It must be remembered that, by the wish of Lord Ellenborough 
’himself, his letters of 1842-1844 were published as they stood. If 
they give to the world his first unfavourable opinion of General 
Nott, they also show what Sir Spencer Walpole does not mention-- 
the full justice which he was ready to do him later. He wrote 
unreservedly his impressions from one time to another in this 
correspondence with the Duke of Wellington. If he made no such 
admission of altered opinion as to Sir G. Pollock, it is fair to assume 
that he honestly saw reason not to do so. He continued to the last 
to point out to General Nott what he thought the hazard of an 
advance. But there is no reason to suppose that he imagined he 
would escape responsibility if the movement which he had permitted 
had realised his worst fears. If at a later time he spoke of ‘My 
Victory,’ he may reasonably have referred to his own exertions on the 
North-West Frontier to secure proper means of transport to the 
army by whom the victory was won. Justice is done to these 
exertions by a not altogether friendly writer, Mr. Thornton. It is 
fair that Lord Ellenborough’s Indian government should be judged 
by subsequent events. Peace and friendly relations with Dost 
Mohammed to the close of his reign in Affghanistan, Scinde, a 
flourishing and loyal province of our Empire, the war with China 
carried to a successful issue—these were its results. 

The Sikh war, which Lord Ellenborough is spoken of as having 
contemplated, was not avoided by his successor. But under instruc¬ 
tions he had discontinued Lord Ellenborough’s preparations for war. 
Is it too much to assume that the terrible losses of the all but 
disaster of Ferozeshah were the consequence ? 

Sir Spencer Walpole passes on to Lord Ellenborough’s action at 
the Board of Control in 1858. He had nearly thirty years before 
held the view which Sir Spencer Walpole seems to ridicule, that the 
government of India should be transferred to the Crown. In that, as 
in some other matters, he foresaw what came eventually to be 
recognised by public opinion. He was for a short time in charge of 
the measure which was to carry out this change. The publication of 
the Oude Despatch led to his resignation, to relieve his colleagues from 
responsibility for what was not altogether in accordance with their 
intention. But the assertion that the feeling of Parliament was 
with Lord Ganning and not with him requires some examination. 
Lord Canning had issued a proclamation declaring that the proprietary 
right to the whole soil of Oude, with the exception of the estates of 
a very few excepted persons, was taken over by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and all existing rights extinguished. Vague hopes of favour- 
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able consideration were held out to those who might promptly come 
in and aid the restoration of order; but they were to throw them¬ 
selves on the justice and mercy of the British Government. 

Lord Ellenborough had written a despatch strongly condemning 
this proclamation, which was intended to be recorded, not published. 
When, however, a question was asked by Mr. Bright as to the 
proclamation, the Secretary to the Board of Control, Mr. Baillie, 
announced that the papers concerning it would be given to the 
House. A copy, I believe, was sent to Mr. Bright himself. 
Mr. Disraeli at the same time announced that the Government 
disapproved the proclamation altogether. It seems that a Cabinet 
held after this decided to suppress certain passages relating to the 
circumstances of the annexation of Oude, which might seem as 
though excusing the subsequent revolt. But- by some accident it 
was too late, and the despatch appeared in extenso . Mr. Cardwell 
gave notice of a resolution censuring the Government for sending 
and publishing the despatch, while definitely declining to express 
any opinion on the proclamation itself. Another notice was given 
in the House of Lords, and Lord Ellenborough, taking on himself the 
responsibility of the publication, resigned his office. But the matter 
did not drop here. One night’s debate in the House of Lords ended 
in the defeat of the censure by a small majority. But the debate in 
the Commons, of which an account was given in a once celebrated 
pamphlet by Count Montalembert, Un Debat mr VInde , lasted for 
many days. It was eagerly supported by the members of the 
Ministry that had quitted office a few months before. But many 
independent Liberals, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Bright, Sir De Lacy 
Evans, vehemently opposed it. For a time it was expected to be 
carried; but before its close a new turn .of affairs took place. The 
mail brought the correspondence between Lord Canning and Sir 
James Outram, formerly the great opponent of Lord Ellenbdrough’s 
views on Scinde, and now Chief Commissioner of Oude. It appeared 
that Sir James Outram’s remonstrance included almost every 
objection which, without any possibility of knowledge of its existence, 
had been made by Lord Ellenborough. 

If Lord Ellenborough said ‘ We are under the impression that 
the war in Oude derived much of its popular character from the 
rigorous manner which, without much regard to what the chief 
landholders considered their rights, the summary settlement had 
been carried out by your officers,’ Sir James Outram said * he was 
of opinion that the landholders were most unjustly treated under our 
settlement operations.’ If Lord Ellenborough said that the hostilities 
carried on in Oude had more the character of legitimate warfare than 
rebellion— i.e. the * helium legitimum of jurists,’ in which each party 
have the rights of war—Sir James Outram said ’they hardly 
ought to be considered as rebels, but rather as honourable 
enemies.’ 
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If Lord Ellenborough expressed a wish for the willing obedience of 
a contented people, adding ‘ There cannot be contentment. where 
there is confiscation,’ Sir James Outram pointed out that, if only 
life and freedom were offered to the former landholders, ‘ they will 
resist,’ and foresaw that ‘ we should onlyjbe at the commencement of a 
guerilla war for their extirpation ; ’ while he added ‘ that if obliged 
he must act on his present instructions, satisfied that he has done all 
in his power to convince his Lordship that they will be ineffectual to 
re-establish our rule on a firm basis in Oude.’ 

To this Lord Canning had replied; but it was felt that the 
position in the House was altogether changed. Member after 
member urged the withdrawal of the resolution, and reluctantly 
Mr. Cardwell yielded. A witty squib-writer celebrated the collapse 
in a parody of Chevy Chase , describing how the leader stood in 
front, 

With his tattered flag outspread, 
and when bidden to charge 

The men at arms said No ! 

A decided opinion on the controversy itself may seem out of 
place in anyone not personally familiar with Indian administration. 
I will therefore only refer to the words of Lord Roberts, in many 
respects an admirer of Lord Ganning: 

‘ That Outram and Ellenborough took the right view of the case 
is, I think, shown by the fact that Lord Canning cancelled the 
proclamation on his first visit to Lucknow. From that day the 
chiefs of Oude have been amongst the most loyal of her Majesty’s 
subjects.’ 

It is neither necessary nor convenient to follow Sir Spencer 
Walpole through all his minor criticisms. When he sneers at the 
expression that the army in India in Lord Ellenborough’s last year 
of government could have marched to the Dardanelles, he forgets 
General Nott’s similar expression that his troops could march to the 
Caspian. When he refers to expressions in 1829 about the advance 
of Russia, and thirteen or fourteen years later about the importance 
of Egypt to England, he does not seem to see that they have been 
in a great degree fulfilled. He seems startled at anyone having 
suggested even as a possible contingency the dispossession of 
Mohammed Ali in Egypt, whose power rested on the sword, 
who had lately made a war of conquest on his acknowledged 
suzerain. 

But enough, I trust, has been said to show those who might be 
disposed to accept Ms article as a trustworthy guide to facts with 
which they are unfamiliar that it cannot be accepted as a just and 
impartial picture of a great name in the political history of the 
century. 


Colchester. 
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What a question to ask! Can anyone in his senses maintain that 
a poem published in his name and with his sanction was not written 
by him ? I will, nevertheless, undertake to show by circumstantial 
evidence that he was not the author of Werner, but that it was 
written by my grandmother, the Duchess of Devonshire. 

My sister, Lady Greorgiana Fullerton, told me many years ago 
that this was the case. Her statement was that the Duchess wrote 
the poem, and gave the manuscript of it to her niece, Ladip Caroline 
Ponsonby, and that she, some years later, handed it over to Lord 
Byron, who subsequently published it in his own name. 

Lady Caroline was the only daughter of the third Earl of 
Bessborough, and her mother was the younger sister of the Duchess 
of Devonshire. She was bom in 1785, and was twenty-one when her 
aunt died. In 1805 she married Mr. William Lamb, who ultimately 
became the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne. Her conduct during 
her married life was so eccentric that it betokened madness, and it 
was probably on this account that her. husband, wrho was really 
attached to her, showed her, in spite of her extraordinary behaviour, 
the greatest forbearance. At last he was obliged to get separated 
from her, and he never saw her again until he hurried from Ireland 
to be present at her death, which took place in 1826. 

It was in 1812, when she was living with her husband, tnft she 
made acquaintance with Byron, with whom she fell desperately in 
love. At first his vanity was flattered j but he gradually became 
bored by her pursuit of him, and in 1813, after many quarrels, a final 
rupture between them took place. 

My sister’s story seemed so incredible that I thought she must 
have been misinformed, and I paid at the time little attention to it, 
and never even spoke to my mother about it. I, however, the other 
day came across the following passage in a letter written by her to 
her sister, Lady Carlisle, which throws much light on the subject, and 
confirms the story. • 

These are her words: ‘Did you know that nay mother had 
written .an entire tragedy from Miss Lee’s tale, Kreuismer , or the 
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Hungarian ? William PonSonby sent it to me this morning, and I 
will, if you like, send it you when Lord G. goes to London.’ This 
proves that the Duchess wrote a tragedy on the same subject as 
Werner. Byron in his preface to this poem says : ‘ The following 
drama is taken from the German tale, Kreutzner, published many 
years ago in Lee’s Canterbury Tales.’ 

My mother’s letter also confirms my sister’s account of the way 
Byron obtained the manuscript. It shows that when that letter was 
written the manuscript was in the possession of Mr. William Pon- 
sonby, Lady Caroline’s brother. He could not have obtained it 
from his aunt, the Duchess, as he was a mere boy when she died, and 
Lady Caroline was the only one of the family to whom she was likely 
to have given it. Her brother must, therefore, have received it from 
her, either as a loan or gift, when he sent it to my mother. 

There is, therefore, little doubt that the manuscript was in the 
bands of Lady Caroline when she was intimate with Lord Byron ; and 
that being so, it is scarcely credible that during all that period they 
never referred to the subject ; that she never spoke to him of her 
aunt’s performance, and that he never informed her of his admiration 
of the original story; and in that case it would be the strangest 
coincidence that he should have hit upon the same tale to dramatise 
which had been previously dramatised by his intimate friend’s aunt, 
without his knowledge. In his preface to Werner he does not allude 
to any other version, which is to be accounted for if he appropriated 
the one produced by the Duchess. He says his drama was entirely 
taken from Miss Lee’s tale, which he read when he was a boy about 
fourteen, and which made a deep impression upon him. Indeed, he 
added, it may be said to contain the germ of much that he had 
since written. This praise of it now appears strange, as Miss Lee’s 
writings, although well thought of by contemporaries, have fallen 
into complete oblivion, and few people now alive are aware of her 
existence. 

J&r mother’s letter is not dated, but was written early in 1822, 
somjptime before the publication of Werner, which occurred in 
November of the same year, and of which my mother, when she 
wrote, evidently knew nothing. On the 3rd of December, immedi¬ 
ately after its publication, she writes to her sister that ‘ Granville 
has promised to read Werner out loud to me.’ It is a pity that there 
is no record of the impression made upon them by its perusal. They 
must have expected to meet with an original composition, and great 
must have been their surprise to find it a reproduction of the original 
manuscript. At all events, my mother must have become acquainted 
with both, and if they were different could never have allowed my 
sister to believe that the Duchess was the author of the published poem. 
I am, moreover, certain that my sister’s statement was that the tragedy 
was purloined. This is confirmed by my brother-in-law, Mr, Fuller- 
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ton, who, in spite of his great age, retains an excellent memory, and 
who writes to me that he was always under the impression that the 
Duchess wrote Werner. 

There is another slight circumstance v Vhicli bears upon this ques¬ 
tion. It was Byron’s habit to hand over his poems to some lady 
friend to be fairly copied out. Mrs. Shelley, who was living with 
her husband at that time with Byron at Pisa, wrote out a fair 
copy of Werner, which still exists, and is the copy from which 
the poem was printed ; and it is noteworthy that while the rough 
copies of his other poems have been preserved, no rough copy of 
Werner is to be found. This is easily to be accounted for if what 
Mrs. Shelley transcribed was a copy of the original manuscript, 
the production of another person, but not so if it was the production 
of the poet. 

The internal evidence is even more important. This cannot fail 
to strike anyone who compares this tragedy with his other poems. 
When it appeared it was at once condemned, alike by friends and 
critics. Though they were struck by its inferiority to his other 
works, it naturally never occurred to them that it was not written by 
him. One of them wondered what Byron could be at. Sorpe praised 
the work as a drama, for which they gave Miss Lee the credit; but 
they all found fault with the poetry. Blackwood said of it: ‘ It is, 
indeed, most unmusical, most melancholy. Of’s, to’s, for’s, by’s, hut's 
and the like, are the most common conclusions of a line; there is no 
ease, no flow, no harmony, neither is there anything of abrupt fiery 
vigour to compensate for these defects.’ Campbell says: 

In this drama there is absolutely no poetry to be found; and if the measure of 
Terse which is here dealt to us be a sample of wliat we are to expect for the future, 
we have only to entreat that Lord Byron would drop the ceremony of cutting up 
his prose into lines of ten, eleven, or twelve syllables (for he is not very punctilious 
on this head), and favour us with it in its natural state. It requires no very 
cunning alchemy to transmute his verse into prose, nor, reversing the experiment, 
to convert his plain sentences into verses like his own. ‘ When,’ says Werner, ‘ but 
lor this untoward sickness, which sensed me upon this desolate frontier, awj bath 
wasted, not alone my strength, but means, and leaves us—No! this is beyond me; 
but for this I had been happy.’ This is indeed beyond us. 

* 

It is true that in Byron’s dramas the blank verse is generally 
poor, but not to the same extent as it is in Werner. In it are whole 
passages taken bodily from Miss Lee’s tale, with only tlie occasional 
addition of a word to make it scan like blank verse. Many instances 
of this are given in the notes, of which one specimen will suffice. 

The following occurs in the tale: 

Ul. He too must be silenced. 

Wer. ’Ilow so ? • 

XJl. As Starlcnheim is. Are you so dull as never to have hit on this before? 
When we met in the garden, what except discovery in the act could make me know 
his death?* Or had the prince’s household been then summoned,would theory for 
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the police been left to such a stranger ? Or should I have loitered in the way P 
Or could you, Werner, the object of the Baron’s hate and fears, have fled, unless by 
many an hour before suspicion woke ? 

Now, tlie whole of this passage, without the alteration of a single 
word, was incorporated in the tragedy (Sc. 1, Act V.). 

This is indeed remarkable—that a poet who had such wealth of 
language at his command should offer to the public as poetry the 
prose of another person. All this appears to prove that Byron 
committed so extraordinary an act; but, however conclusive the 
evidence may be, many persons will disbelieve it. They will 
declare it impossible that so great a poet should, at the height of his 
fame, assume the authorship of anything so inferior, or that he should 
so wantonly expose himself to the shame and ridicule of detection. 
Was he not aware that it was in the power of some of the relations of 
the Duchess to expose him by producing her manuscript ? But he 
may have thought that Lady Caroline had destroyed it, and that they 
knew nothing about it, or he may have relied on their unwillingness 
to do anything that would revive the scandal connected with her 
name. It may have been this consideration which induced the 
daughters of the Duehess and the Ponsonby family to keep the 
matter secret. 

However difficult it may be to account for Byron’s conduct, we 
must bear in mind that a fact proved cannot be denied because 
it is unlikely. Of course the production of the original manuscript 
and its identity with the published poem would convince the most 
incredulous. I have made inquiries about it, but hitherto without 
success. If not got rid of, it must be hidden in the recesses of some 
country house and will be some day forthcoming. Lady Caroline 
may herself have destroyed it, being unwilling to preserve a document 
which, if produced, would be so damaging to the great poet, to whom 
she had been so much attached. 

It may be asked, What motive could have induced Byron to impose 
this fraud on the public. His published correspondence gives an 
answer. We learn from it that in 1822 he made frantic endeavours 
to obtain money, not for himself, but to help the cause of Greece, to 
which from his own private means he had largely contributed. On 
the 6th of February of that year he writes to Sir Walter Scott: 

By the last’|iost 1 transmitted to you a letter upon some Itoclidale toll business, 
from which there are moneys in prospect. My agent says two thousand pounds; 
hut supposing it to be- only one, or even one hundred, still they may be moneys, 
and I have lived long enough to have an exceeding respect for the smallest current 
coin of any realm, or the least sum which, although I may not want it myself, 
may do something for Others who need 'it more than I. . . . But to return; i am 
determined to have all the moneys I can, whether by my own funds, or succession, 
or lawsuit, or MSS., or any lawful means whatever..., Recollect, too, that 1 expect 
some moneys for the various MSS. (no matter what); and, in short, ‘ Rem quo- 
cunque modo, Rem! ’—the noble feeling of cupidity grows upon us with our 
years. 
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Again on the 1 st of March : 

K4 1 still lun e no news of my Wei ner Sec. packet, sent to you on the 29th of 
January, I continue to bore you (for the fifth time, 1 believe) to know whether it 
has not miscarried, as it was fairly copied out; it will be vexatious if it is lost. 

Again to Mr. Moore on the 4th of March : 

I am sorry >ou think Werner even approachiqg to any fitness for the stage, 
which, with my notions upon it, is very far from my present object. With regard 
to the publication, I have already explained that I have no exorbitant expectations 
of either fame or profit in the present instances ; but wish them published because 
they are written, which is the common feeling of all scribblers. 

Again to Mr. Murray on the 6th of March : 

1 have written to Moore by this post to forward to you the tragedy of Werner. 
I shall not make or propose any present bargain about it or the new mystery till 
we see if they succeed. If they don’t sell (which is not unlikely), you shan't 

pay- 

Again from Genoa, on the 23rd of October, to Mr. Murray : 

You have sent me a copy of Werner, but without the preface. If you have 
published it without, you will have plunged me into a very disagreeable dilemma, 
because T .-hall be accused of plagiarism from Miss Lee's German tale, whereas I 
have fully and freely acknowledged that the drama is taken entirely from the 
story. 

4*' 

Again from Cephalonia, on the 23rd of December, 1823, to 
Mr. Douglas Kennaird: 

1 presume that some agreement has been concluded with Mr. Murray about 
Werner. Although the copyright should only he worth two or three hundred 
pounds, 1 will tell them what can be done with them. For three hundred pounds 
I can maintain in Greece, at more than the fullest pay of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, rations included, one hundred armed men for three months. You may judge 
of this when I tell you that the four thousand pounds advanced by me to the 
(ireeks is likely to set a fleet and an army in motion for some months. 

The foregoing extracts explain why Byron at that conjuncture, 
having nothing of his own to dispose of, may hate been induced to sell 
1 Venter as his own production. There may have been other motives also 
—his love of mystification, and some curiosity to see how far the public 
could ba-bamboozled. That he thought the woi*k had some merit 
may be inferred from his dedicating it to Goethe, but he could hardly 
think it would add to his fame. 

He tells us in the preface that he had begun a drama upon this 
tale so far back as 1815, and had nearly completed an act when he 
was interrupted by circumstances ; that this was somewhere amongst 
his papers in England, but as it had not been found, he had re¬ 
written the first and added the subsequent acts. Now, curiously 
enough, Mr. Murray discovered only the other day # this mislaid 
fragment in Byron’s own handwriting among the poet’s papers. The 
story is the same as in the printed version, but is differently treated, 
and the language is decidedly superior, and more like what one would 
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expect from the distinguished author. It is vigorous, and free from 
the defects so much criticised in Werner. Its style is so different 
that it is difficult to believe that they were written by the same man. 

The whole of,this fragment will be printed in the next volume of 
Mr. Murray’s edition of Byron, which contains Werner. He has in 
the meantime kindly allowed me to make a few extracts from it in 
support of my contention; 

The opening lines give a vivid description of the utter desolation 
of Werner’s surroundings, and the last two speeches of Josepha and 
Werner appear to me to have great merit: 

Josepha. The storm is at its height. How the wind howls 
Like an unearthly voice through these lone chambers, 

And the rain patters on the flapping casement 
Which quivers in its frame ; the night is starless, 

Not cheerly, Werner—still our hearts are warm. 

The tempest is without, or should be so, 

For we are sheltered here, where Fortune’s clouds 
May roll all harmless over us, as the wrath 
Of these w'ild elements that menace now, 

But do not reach us. 

Werner (without attending, and walking disturbedl;/. <peahmy to 
himself). 

No. ’Tis past, ’tis blighted ; 

The last faint hope, to which my withered fortunes 
Clung with a feeble and a fluttering grasp, 

Yet clung convulsively, for ’twas the last, 

Is broken with the rest. Would that my heart were! 

But there is pride and passion’s war within, 

Which give my heart vitality to suffer, 

As it has suffered through long years till now. 

Again, the following lines seem to me touchingly -to reveal 
Josepba’s tender devotion :* 

* Josepha. Dear Werner, 

Oh 1 banish these discomfortable thoughts 
That thus contend within you. We are poor ; 

So we have ever been, but I remember 
The time when thy Joseph&’s smile could turn 
Thy heart to hers, despite of every ill. 

So let it now—Alas ! you hear me not. 

Werner. What said you ? Let it pass, no matter what. 

Think me not churlish, Sweet; I am not well, 

My brain is hot and busy ; long fatigue 

And last night’s watchings have oppressed me much. 

Josepha. Then get thee to thy couch. 

Werner. I’ll to no bed to-night. 

There is no pillow for my thoughts. 

Josepha. What words, 

■What fearful words are these ? What may they mean 
* I know not what 

Thy mystery may bind to, but my fate, 

My heart, my will, my love, are linked with thine, 

And I would share thy sorrow—lay it open. 
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Werner. I forfeited the name in wedding thee. 

That fault of many faults, a father’s pride, 

Proclaimed the last and worst, and from that home 
Jle disavowed, disinherited, debarred 
A wayward son. ’Tis a long tale, too long, 

And I am heart-sick of the heavy thought. 

Josepha. Oil! I could weep, but that were little solace; 
Yet like the rest—or if thou wilt not—say, 

Yet say why through long years from me withheld 
This fearful secret that has gnawed thy soul ? 

Werner. Why, had it not been base to call on thee 
For patience and for pity—to awake 
The thirst of grandeur in thy gentle spirit; 

To tell thee what thou should’st have been, the wife 
Of one in power, birth, wealth pre-eminent, 

Then sudden quailing in that lofty tone, 

To bid thee soothe thy husband, peasant Werner ? 

Josepha. I would thou wert indeed the peasant Werner, 
For then thy soul had been of calmer mould 
And suited to thy lot. 

• • • i • « * • 

Werner. And I have loved thee deeply, long and dearly, 
EVn as I love thee still; but these last crosses, 

And most of all the last, has maddened me, 

And I am wild and wayward as in youth, 

Ere I beheld thee. 

Josepha. Would thou never hadst, 

Since I have been a blight upon thy hope, 

And marred alike the present and the future. 

Werner. Yet say not so, for all that I have known 
Of true and calm content, of love, of peace, 

Has been with thee and from thee. Wert thou not, 

I were a lonely and self-loathing thing. 

XTlric has left us. All save thou have left me— 

Father and son, fortune, fame, power, ambition, 

The ties of being, the high soul of man ; 

All B&ve the long remorse, the consciousness, 

The curse of living on regretting life, 

Misspent in miserably gazing upward, 

While others soared. Away! I’ll think no more. 


I may doubtless be blamed for publishing facts unfavourable to 
one of our greatest poets. But eminent men have their failings no 
less than ordinary mortals, and it would be wrong to suppress all 
knowledge of them, and thereby give a faulty and incomplete im¬ 
pression of their character. Their faults may indeed be dealt with 
tenderly, but not at the expense of truth. 

Byron’s admirers might indeed rejoice if nothing worse could be 
alleged against him than the fact disclosed in this article. After all, 
his motive was good, and he injured no one living. He was ready, 
in order to promote the emancipation of Greece, a cause to which he 
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had devoted his life, to give his name to a work which, to say the 
least, was not likely to add to his fame. 

It must not, however, be imagined that Werner was without any 
merit. It is a bad poem -but a fairly good drama. It was the only 
one of the dramas published in Byron’s name which kept the stage 
for any time. I myself remember seeing it acted, with Macready as 
Werner, in 1836, when it was still popular. Although it reflected no 
honour on its assumed author, it was a creditable performance for 
the Duchess of Devonshire, whose literary pretensions were slight. 
She died many years before I was born, but from all accounts she 
was a most delightful person, amiable, charming, and cultivated. 
She wrote some verses which were admired by her contemporaries, 
an admiration which did not survive her. The following lines, which 
breathe a glowing love of liberty, occur in her ode on the passage of 
the Mount St. Gothard. 1 

And hail the chapel! Hail the platform wild ! 

Where Tell directed the avenging dart 
With well-strung arm that first preserved the child, 

Then wing’d the arrow to the tyrant’s heart, 

Where three Swiss heroes lawless force withstood, 

And stamp’d the freedom of their native land. 

Their liberty requir’d no rites uncouth, 

No blood demanded^nd no slaves enchain'd; 

Her rule was gentle and her voice was truth, 

By social order form’d, by laws restrain’d. 

It was this poem which caused Coleridge to write an ode to her 
and address her in these words 2 — ' 

Thenceforth your soul rejoiced to see 
The shrine of social liberty ! 

O beautiful! 0 Nature’s child ! 

’Twas thence you hailed the platform wild, 

- Where once the Austrian fell 

Beneath the shaft of Tell! 

O! lady nursed in pomp and pleasure, 

Where learnt you this heroic measure ? 

F. Leveson Gower. 


* Published in the Morning post on the 21st of December, 1709. 
2 Published in the Morning Post on the 24th of December, 1790. 
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To amateurs of engraved gems, the recent sale by auction at 
Christie’s of the famous Marlborough cabinet has been a very 
memorable event. Although the collection included not a single 
Assyrian cylinder, not one of the archaic Greek scaraboids, no 
Phoenician, Egyptian, or Etruscan scarabs, and nothing of Sassanian 
or Byzantine origin, yet this great assemblage of gems was peculiarly 
rich both in cameos and intaglios of later Greek and Eoman, 
Renaissance, Cinque-cento, and modern date. 

It had all the prestige which naturally belongs to a collection 
begun so far back as the reign of Charles the First, continually 
added to during the whole of a |peond century, and kept together 
till the latter end of a third. Every critic had written upon it, folios 
of admirable engravings by Bartolozzi, from drawings by no less an 
artist than Cipriani, had made some of its masterpieces familiar to 
students, and an unusually full catalogue, describing every gem, 
had whetted the appetite of connoisseurs, both by what it revealed 
and by what it left to the imagination. Yet the stones themselves 
had been seen by only a few. Not many, can recollect the exhibition 
at the Archaeological Institute in 1861, when the Royal gems and 
those of the Dukes of Marlborough and Devonshire were shown in 
London for a short space of time. Fourteen years later, when 
in 1875 the seventh Duke of Marlborough decided to part with this 
ancestral possession, it was exposed to view at Christie’s for a 
le v days, and was then snatched, like the cup of Tantalus, from a 
crowd of expectant buyers, with the startling announcement that 
all the 736 lots had been sold together privately to one person, 
Mr. Bromilow. From that day to this those who have been 
privileged to set eyes on the hidden treasure have not been 
numerous, and the sudden advertisements that it was again for sale 
aroused the intensest curiosity. 

Of course all the leading English amateurs of note rushed at 
once to examine the collection, and they were elbowed around the 
glass show-cases by an eager public, and by connoisseurs and 
collectors from Germany, France, and America. 

At first sight the impression produced was rather a disappointing 
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one. The wheat and the chaff were too intimately mixed. But as 
the gems were examined one by one, it became apparent that if 
quite half of them had no right to a place in such a gathering, at 
least one moiety of the remainder were of exceptional value, and 
some few of notable consequence. 

That this was the general view was soon amusingly clear. 
Collectors who prefer intaglios went about saying to their friends 
that the cameos were really very important indeed, while the 
cameophils let it be freely understood how highly they esteemed the 
intaglios. Both opinions were right, and each marked with the 
same degree of candour. 

No amateur could fail to be keenly interested in having such a 
unique chance to observe the result of centuries of collecting by rich 
dilettanti who enjoyed quite unusual opportunities. A critical 
survey soon showed that while many opportunities had been seized, 
many more must have been lost. For the number of gems of 
high rank bears a small proportion to the whole, possibly about 
one to seven, and the acquisition of one such gem about every three 
years does not seem a rapid rate of progress. It may also be said 
with truth that antique intaglios as fine as or finer than the best 
in the Marlborough collection are even in these days now and then 
unearthed and brought for sale tt^England. As to cameos, the case 
is different. To begin with, they were never so numerous, and 
perhaps the greater part of the large antique cameos of note have 
come down to us from treasury to treasury, in royal or episcopal 
ownership. Such gems are rarely dug out of graves or the debris 
of ruined cities. So it is but seldom indeed that a modern 
connoisseur has the chance which this sale afforded of adding to his 
collection even a single antique cameo of importance for its size. 
Naturally, therefore, the hardest battles of bidding centred about the 
large eameos, the surface beauties of which appeal vividly to those 
who have no vision for the delicate and microscopic details of the 
finest intaglios. It is a curious coincidence that the aggregate sum 
for which the cabinet was lately sold by auction, stpne by stone, came 
within a few hundred pounds of the 35,000£. which Mr. Besmilow 
gave for it as a whole in 1875. 

The history of the Marlborough gems reads quite like a page 
from a peerage. Mr. Story-Maskelyne tells it at length in his 
introduction to, the elaborate catalogue which, with some friendly 
assistance from such well-known connoisseurs as the late Kev. C. W. 
King, and Mr. Newton, Mr, Vaux, and Mr. Poole of the British 
Museum, he prepared for his own pleasure and use nearly thirty 
years ago, and presented to the seventh Duke, who had it printed for 
private distribution in 1870, It was under the numbers which are 
borne by the gems in this book that the various lots were sold in the 
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recent auction. Indeed, the sale catalogue was rather euphemis¬ 
tically- styled an ‘ abridgment ’ from Mr. Story-Maskelyne’s work. 

The Arundel gems, which form the very kernel of the Marlborough 
collection, were got together by that famous virtuoso and traveller, 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel (with some aid from John Evelyn), 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. The earl lived until 1646, 
and from him the gems passed by regular descent to his great- 
grandson, who was the seventh Duke of Norfolk. But the collection 
was lost to the house of Howard by falling into the possession of 
this duke’s divorced wife, who, on her death, which happened in 
i705, bequeathed it to her second husband, Sir John Germain. 
His second wife was the Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, who by his will 
received the Arundel gems and retained them until 1762. Then 
she gave them as a splendid bridal gift to her great-niece, Lady 
Mary Beauclerk, on her marriage to Lord Charles Spencer, brother of 
the third Duke of Marlborough. He, ardent collector as he was, 
must have deemed himself fortunate indeed when, soon afterwards, 
by a family arrangement, he acquired the coveted gems from his 
new sister-in-law. They then numbered about 263, of which Mr. 
Maskelyne has been able to identify some 235 by the aid of an ancient 
catalogue written in Latin and Italian and compiled between 1724 
and 1727. * 

A little later on, his Grace was able to acquire another very 
important accession to his collection in that of the Earl of Bessborough, 
who, a generation earlier, had accumulated about 200 gems, among 
which were included two minor gatherings, those of Medina, a 
Leghorn merchant, and of Lord Chesterfield. These gems were 
catalogued by the celebrated gem-engraver Natter in 1761, and he 
probably assisted in selecting and procuring many of them. 

The third Duke of Marlborough spared no money or effort in 
adding still further to his already important cabinet, and about 
three-sevenths of the whole number dispersed at Christie’s last June 
were drawn together from all quarters by his exertions. He was well 
assisted by Marchapt, the noted English gem-engraver, among other 
active-agents, and several original works and copies by Marchant 
and Burch were acquired directly from the engravers. These were 
the latest additions of consequence which were ever made to the 
collection. 

It is a convenient plan to pass in review, separately, the three 
great divisions of the ducal cabinet—these Arundel, Bessborough, and 
Marlborough gatherings. 

Turning first to the Arundel gems, one is not surprised to 
find that the Earl of Arundel, so early in the field as a collector, 
succeeded better than .either of the other distinguished connoisseurs 
in acquiring important antique cameos. Indeed, out of the twenty- 
five most’ remarkable for their size and quality which till lately 
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graced the Marlborough cabinet, not less than fifteen were among 
the Arundel gems. 

These are the Jupiter Axur (No. 4), on a large nicolo; the grace¬ 
ful ivy-crowned bust of'Bacchus (No. 185) and the ‘Ariadne* 
(No. 196), both on fine sardonyx ; the splendid fragment (No. 271) 
representing Aurora in a biga, one of the finest works in cameo of 
the entire collection for its technique, and yet so cheaply sold to 
an American connoisseur for eighty guineas; the other fine Aurora 
(No. 272), which reached the long price of 3502,; the magnificent, 
and possibly Greek, head called ‘ Alexander ’ (No. 358), not dear at 
1652. (another fine gem, very like this, is now in an English private 
collection)the grand veiled Livia (No. 401), so cheaply sold for 
1052.; the Agrippina (No. 416), a spirited portrait on a beautiful 
sardonyx, for which, though cracked across, the British Museum 
paid 3702.; the Claudius (No. 422), another grand sardonyx, 
admirably mounted in a lovely enamelled setting of the finest 
sixteenth-century work, which fetched the enormous price, for a single 
gem, of 3,7502.; a second fine Claudius (No. 423), on a charming 
sardonyx, plainly set, which the British Museum had ‘ for nothing ’ 
at 1052.; the Commodns (No. 480), of rude workmanship, but on an 
especially fine stone, and sold for 3202.; the highly finished caineo 
misnamed ‘ Commodns * (No. 481), which was the bargain of the sale, to 
a well-known English collector, for 202.; the Julia Paula (No. 495), a 
very large gem of simple but noble style, the value of which was 
recognised in the price of 4252. paid for it; and lastly, two other 
large and rather coarse, but authentic, portrait busts called Julia 
Mammaea (No. 496) and Julia Msesa (No, 557), both of which are 
executed on fine sardonyx stones. 

It is worth while to record some of the prices given for these 
important cameos, as, although they depended in several cases more 
on the number of bidders ambthe length of their purses than on the 
relative artistic values of the gems, yet, taken together, they indicate 
the high estimation in which the gems were deservedly held. 

But fie Arundel series contained other antiqugj cameos of smaller 
size, though scarcely inferior consequence, in the delightfoh-Gany- 
mede (No. 23), which probably owes its grace to a Greek hand; the 
exquisitelypisetty ‘Cupideereeting a trophy ’ (No. 157); the Bacchante 
(No. 194 ); the clever Sfiehus and Satyr, unfortunately broken (No. 
206); the Galba (No; 433); the two ‘Faustinas’ in high relief 
(Nos. 466 and 467) ;. and the very excellent Horses at a Fountain 
(No. 702), which has the Greek spirit.' 

Besides these, the Arundel gathering was happily well filled 
with important cameos of the late Renaissance and Cinque-cento 
periods, although, from the curious attributions given to many of 
them, it is probable that the Earl bought some of these believing 
them to be antique. Such are the beautiful Cares and Triptolemus 
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(No. 38); the Perseus (No. 107), a somewhat similar work; the 
celebrated 1 Marriage of Eros and Psyche * (No. 160), so fine that even 
now some connoisseurs cannot make up their minds to regard it as 
other than antique, in spite ot its thinly veiled modem spirit, the 
indifferent material in which it is executed, and its distinct resem¬ 
blance in style to two other good and probably modern cameos 
(Nos. 220 and 603), both also among Arundelian acquisitions. At 
any rate, it was sold on its own merits for the large sum of 2,0001. 

Then there was the Hercules Bibax (No. 306), which may possibly 
be antique; four capital cinque-cento bust portraits of ladies, now 
unfortunately nameless (Nos. 561, 566, 578, and 591); the ‘Cleo¬ 
patra ’ (No. 579); an excellent minute head of Philip the Second 
(No. 584); the extraordinary bust of the same king on yellow crystal 
(No. 587), probably by the famous Alessandro Cesati (it is signed 
A. F.), large in manner, yet finished to the last degree of perfection, 
and cheaply sold for 10 51 .; and finally, although this list is by no 
means intended to be exclusive, the elaborate Horatius Cocles defend¬ 
ing the bridge (No. 595), with its multitude of minute figures, for 
which a stalwart bidder gave 180 guineas. 

Antique intaglios of high merit, on the other hand, were scarce 
among the Arundel gems. Perhaps the most notable were the 
Apollos (Nos. 50 and 51), fine Greek works Unfortunately much 
repolished; the charming Clio (No. 65); the large and well- 
preserved Ares, of bold but rather rough work (No. 109); the ex¬ 
quisite little Bacchus on a beryl (Nq. 183), sadly repolished; and 
the Satyr holding a bunch of grapes (No. 215), cut in a resplendent 
‘ cinnamon ’ garnet, which when intact must have been perfectly 
admirable. Nos. 598, 608, and 624 may also be cited. Two other 
important bat very puzzling gems deserve notice. One is the 
Diomedes and Ulysses seizing the Palladium (No. 341), about which 
critics are divided, and the last word has not been said. It was sold 
for 185 1. The other is the large ‘ Venus Victrix’ (No. 122), sold 
for the low price of 30a beautiful intaglio very Greek in style, yet 
on a stone and in a manner not commonly recognised as likely to be 
antique.- A strong argument in its favour is the difficulty of naming 
any Renaissance or cinque-cento engraver who could have conceived 
and executed it. The stone is a brown, striped sard agate. Another 
Marlborough gem very similar in material and treatment is the 
Hermes fragment (No. 387), which, not being one of the Arundel 
acquisitions, is not necessarily so old by one hundred years or more. 
Yet the nearly parallel arrangement of the finely drawn hairs on 
the head in the latter gem should indicate antique work. . One may 
also assume it to be anterior to the time of Natter, who, in,his 
treatise on gems, expressly states that he had begun to use a special 
tool for cutting parallel lines, which before t pm had only been 
applied *to the engraving of coats of arms. The modelling of the 
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ear, and the treatment of the eyebrow, indicated by a single fine 
line, are also extremely antique in character. 

Of the Arundelian modem intagliog, the No. 191 is a showy piece 
of cinque-cento decorative- work on a large agate of splendid colour. 
The St. Michael and Lucifer (No. 645), on a fine cabochon garnet, is 
very likely by the same artist. An earlier and in some aspects more 
important work is the tiny pale ruby (No. 583), cleverly engraved 
despite the extreme hardness of the stone, with a king’s head in full 
face. The setting is a plain gold ring bearing in Gothic letters 
the inscription tel il nest —‘ suchlike is he.’ This curious ring 
has been identified as the signet of Charles the Fifth of France, 
yet it looks very like old English work. The price paid for it at the 
sale was 260 1. Another important cameo is the Renaissance Madonna 
—still retaining its original gold setting—which sold for 120?. The 
proportion of antique to modem gems in the Arundel series was about 
12 to 11, and the cameos and intaglios were nearly equal in number. 

Turning now to the Bessborough part of the collection, which, 
including the Medina and Chesterfield cabinets, numbered in all 
about 189, so far as they can now be identified, one finds the pro¬ 
portion of antique to modem works to be about 11 to 8. Following 
so far in the wake of the Earl of Arundel and other great collectors 
of the preceding century, it was perhaps not possible for Lord 
Bessborough to acquire so many important large cameos; yet his 
collection was signalised by the inclusion of the splendid bust of 
Marciana, the sister of Trajan, in apotheosis (No. 457), carved in a 
bold, simple style, and in the highest relief, out of a pebble of 
chalcedony, 3 inches long and high. A fitting pendant to it is 
the grand phalera (No. 100), with a superb head of Medusa, cut in a 
similar stone, and in a style as large and simple, but with more of 
Greek animation. The Arundel cabinet itself could not boast of two 
finer cameos. Neither of these gems had any setting, and their own 
merit alone justified the price of 620 1. given for the first by the 
British Museum, and 1,850?. for the second by a private collector. 

Of subordinate interest were the fine Greek Venus head in profile 
(No. 119); the rare and curious Egyptian queen as Isis, in*head¬ 
dress of feathers (No. 366); a large Medusa phalera of rough but 
effective work (No. 105); the Victory in a biga (No. 263); the Omphale 
(No. 309), said to have teen given by Charles the Fifth to Pope Clement 
the Seventh, and mounted in an elaborate sixteenth-century setting, 
which no doubt counted for much in its rather high price of 460 
guineas. This important historical jewel may now be seen in the 
Gem Room at the British Museum, together with the other national 
acquisitions. Another very interesting cameo was the portrait in full 
relief of Livia with the-young Tiberius, a fragment wrought in that 
unusual material, green turquoise. 

t * Among the Bessborough Renaissance and later cameos, the largest 
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and most uncommon was the portrait on sardonyx, 3£ inches in 
height, of Andrea Carafa, Count of Sanseverino, Viceroy of Naples in 
1525, which has been identified by means of a contemporary medal. 
This stone, loosely and smoothly worked in rather a ‘ medallist’s ’ 
manner, and mounted in a showy setting, sold for 310 1. Far finer 
as a work of art, however, was the Philip the Second (No. 586), also 
on a sardonyx, and ascribed to the famous gem engraver, Jacopo da 
Trezzo, which disputes with the other splendid bust of the same 
king on yellow crystal (No. 587) the palm for the finest modern 
portrait among the Marlborough gems. It sold for llOl. os. Little 
inferior, in another style, is the excellent portrait now believed to be 
that of Cardinal Granvelle (not Mazarin) (No. 590), probably French 
sixteenth-century work; while the ‘ Pyrrhus ’ (No. 615), the Augustus 
(Nos. 391 and 392), the Negress (No. 571), the Phaeton (No. 273), 
perhaps by Giovanni dei Comiuoli, the great Medicean engraver, and 
the Laocoon, in high relief on a fine amethyst, by Sirletti’s masterly 
hand, are all large, attractive gems. The small cameo on a fine 
sapphire (No. 588), representing Henry the Third (not the Fourth) 
of France, is a good and interesting contemporary work, very like 
one recently sold at Christie’s which was inscribed with the name of 
the Earl of Essex. A third, much larger, and apparently by the 
same hand, in sapphirine chalcedony, is also in England; and a 
fourth, representing the same king in a different costume, on mother 
of pearl, is in the Apollo Gallery at the Louvre. 

Among notable antique intaglios, the Bessborough excelled the 
Arundel cabinet in quality and matched it in number. The bold 
head of Serapis (No. 5), in full face upon a large boss of pale amethyst, 
polished in its original shape, deserves mention for its curiosity; so, too, 
the large nicolo (No. 256) now in the British Museum. The Apollo 
(No. 47); the pretty Apollo and Coronis (No. 60) (if it be antique) ; 
the Perseus (No. 96) j the admirable though tiny head of Bacchus, 
with the face upturned (No. 212), deeply cut in a wonderful golden 
sard; the Hercules (No. 311) and a charming Omphale (No. 314), 
of late Greek work on a pale amethyst; the Priam at the feet of 
Achilles (No. 332); the good Roman portrait of Marcus Junius Brutus 
(No. 375); the Sabina (No. 454) (perhaps, however, by Sirletti); the 
stiff and quaint bust of Julia Domna on a very large beryl (No. 484); 
the Caracalla (No. 485), on a fine sapphire, good work for his time, 
on this hard stone; the deeply cut Roman portrait of a youth in full 
face (No. 506) ; the very beautiful and important ‘ athlete ’ with the 
signature, TNAIOT, executed with the graver on an antique paste 
resembling a hyacinthine garnet (says Mr. Story-Maskelyne), which 
long passed muster for a real stone ,* the Discobolus (No. 622), and 
the Sculptor (No. 629), on a sard having parts of the work artificially 
discoloured, with the early Christian inscription) 1X0TS, on the 
back, are all gems worthy of attention. 
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The Bessborough modern intaglios were not remarkable, except 
the very excellent portrait of Agrippina the younger as Ceres, on a 
fine large red sard, signed ACIIACIOT, but probably engraved by 
Sirletti. 

After subtracting the stones, some 419 in number—which more 
or less certainly formed the Arundel and Bessborough sections—and 
leaving out of account the forty Caesars by Natter, and a few works 
in metal which swell the list, it would appear that the third Duke of 
Marlborough must have added to his cabinet by separate purchases 
about 300 gems. It will, I think, be generally conceded that 
the Duke’s own acquisitions were fully equal in importance to 
those of his predecessors in collecting. His cameos are quite on the 
same level as those of the Earl of Bessborough, and his intaglios 
comprise many of the highest value. In this respect his collection 
surpassed each of the others. 

Chief among the antique cameos, for size at least, was the 
relatively vast sardonyx (No. 482), 6 inches in height and 8| inches 
in width, which is reputed to be among the five largest in existence, 
and as a gem-stone the finest of these five. It represents in flat 
relief the bust portraits in profile, face to face, of two rather late 
Boman imperial personages, who have not yet been conclusively 
identified. They figure with the attributes of Jupiter Ammon and 
Ceres. Formerly they were called * Didius Julianus ’ and ‘ Manlia 
Scantilla,’ but some savants perceive in them Julian the Apostate 
and Helena, while Mr. Story-Maskelyne suggests the names of 
Marcus Aurelius and Faustina. This great cameo, broken anciently 
into four fragments, without suffering much real damage, is mounted 
in a cinque-cento silver-gilt frame which bears on the back a rather 
pompous Latin inscription testifying that this ‘ Ingens anaglyphicum 
opus ’ was purchased from the ‘ Saunesian ’ dukes and preserved in 
the ‘ Fontesian cabinet.' The stone appears to have ultimately come 
into the hands of that Marquis de Fuentes who was ambassador 
from Portugal to' Rome early in the last century, but the channel by 
which it passed to the Duke of Marlborough remains unknown. At 
the sale this important specimen was secured by the British Museum 
for the price of 3,3001. 

Of large Roman imperial cameo portraits the Duke possessed two 
more. One is the imposihg dnyx head of Augustus deified (No. 390), 
wearing the radiate crown which, in its cinque-cento enamelled 
setting resembling that of the Claudius (No. 422), but wanting the 
beautiful design at the back, found a purchaser at the very good 
price, for a gem not quite certainly antique, of 2,350 1. The other 
is the Claudius (rather than Tiberius) (No. 407), a bold work on a 
fine chalcedony of two layers, the upper bluish white and the lower 
translucent yellowish brawn. 

But for artistic merit few cameos in the whole collection can be 
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placed in competition with the beautiful bacchanal subject No. 226, a 
work of thoroughly antique character, though in a surprisingly intact 
state of preservation. It is mounted in a pretty seventeenth-century 
enamelled frame, and was sold for 380 guineas. Of the smaller 
cameos (No. 46), an Isis head on Egyptian green jasper; (No. 158) 
two cupids struggling' for a palm branch ; the Silenus (No. 209), 
a fragment only, the exquisite little ‘ Hebe ’ (No. 258); the Vic¬ 
tory crowning a warrior in a biga (No. 264), with the incised name, 
AAd>H02; the Hercules (No. 308), of very bold work on a poor stone; 
and the Theseus and Antiope (No. 327) are all notable. Two others 
cannot be surpassed in their own kind : the lovely Amazon support¬ 
ing a dead comrade (No. 326), so fine as to deserve the benefit of any 
doubt concerning its antiquity; and the no less wonderful lion seizing 
a bull (No. 716), which must surely be purely Greek. Even these 
ought not to conclude the list. 

Looking at the more modern cameos of the third Duke’s 
selection, one was immediately struck by the large profile head (No. 
538) called ‘ Phocion,’ cut in bold relief with careless but spirited 
workmanship, and attributed to Alessandro Cesati. Charmingly 
mounted in an enamelled setting, it reached the good price of 300/., 
at which the public-spirited munificence of Mr. Charles Butler 
enabled it to be secured for the British Museum, together with the 
excellent Cinque-cento caineo head of Lucius Verus (No. 478) (a 
Bessborough gem), acquired for 7001. The latter is mounted in a 
most admirable contemporary setting of enamelled gold, set with 
small table diamonds, which is at least as fine an example of gold¬ 
smith’s work as any in the whole Marlborough cabinet. The 
head of a child in high relief (No. 145) attracted notice, and 
with its pretty setting it was not undervalued at 620 guineas. The 
cameos (Nos. 177 and 499), are good sixteenth-century works, as 
also the capital portrait (No. 565); and Horatius Coeles defending the 
bridge (No. 596) is an interesting example of minute finish; while 
the ‘ cavalry combat ’ (No. 616) is very finely arranged upon the stone. 

Of the Duke’s antique intaglios, nine or ten are in the foremost 
rank, while at least twenty more ask for special study. The 
Hermes (No. 167), a full-length figure on a small yellow sard, 
though perhaps never a transcendent work of art, and repolished 
almost to extinction, still retains what is generally considered as one 
' of the few authentic signatures of the famous Greco-Roman gem- 
engraver Dioscourides, and has a pedigree going back as far as 1589. 
Small as it is, its glyptic importance was recognised when a dis¬ 
criminating collector bid 1751. for it. Another fine gem was sold for 
72/., the sard (No. 187), with front faced figures of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, accompanied by Cupid and a dolphin, «nd bearing the 
inscription TAAOT. Whether contemporary or not, this signature is 
found, on two or three other boldly and finely worked antique gems of 
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similar technique. Only 70Z. was paid for the beautiful Greek intaglio 
on a golden sard, the Hermes playing the lyre (No. 165), which, though 
repolished, bears evident traces of its pristine excellence. The bust 

t ^ J , . , NIKANAPOS 

portrait known as the ‘daughter of Titus, signed EIIOEI 


(No. 447), deeply and severely engraved on a brilliant hyacinthine sard, 
is a large and most authentic Greek gem, in an absolutely genuine 
state, though part of the crown of the head has had to be restored 
with gold. It sold for 701. The fine Sabina (No. 455), sold for 921., 
and the Hercules Bibax (No, 296), with the inscription AAMDN, 
probably the name of an owner, which fetched 601., are excellent 
Boman gems, and the Paris and CEnone (No. 340), though much 
repolished, looks like a good Greek work. Its price was 46i. So 
also the finely preserved and very beautiful Bacchante on amethyst 
(No. 228), which was knocked down at the sale for 621. Not less 
important than any is the well-known fragment showing the bust of 
Antinous in profile, cut very deeply, and in a true and simple style, 
in a black sard (No. 500). This was sold for 601., and the portrait of 
Demetrius Philopator (No. 364),engraved in a Greek manner on a sard, 
fetched 521. I mention these prices because, without being extrava¬ 
gant, they represent what connoisseurs of experience are, on occasions 
ike this sale, willing to pay for exceptional antique intaglios, valued 
for their merit alone, and not for a showy exterior or merely for a 
splendid setting. 

Other interesting gems are the Aphrodite (No. 115) ; the Cupid 
on crystal, inscribed ATAOT (No. 138); the Psyche (161); the 
Satyr’s head on amethyst (No. 211); the Bacchante on a plasma 
(No. 230); the Omphale (No. 315); the Domitia (No. 480); the 
Antinous on red sard (No. 501), inscribed ANTINOOS on the fact- 
DAI * 

and on the back (one of four gems for which the Duke gave 

6001.); and the Greek horseman (No. 614) on a large convex circular 
onyx. 

The modem intaglios did not include any gem of importance 
engraved before Natter’s time. No. 31 is a splendid example of liis 
work, and there were some admirable copies, by the English engravers 
Burch and Marchant, taken from antique gems or statues. Antiquity 
is claimed for the celebrated Sirius (No. 270), which an examination 
of the gem itself hardly bears out; but at least it is a fine example 
of glyptic technique, and the stone is a lovely Siriam garnet. Of 
course, if the bust of Pallas (No. 81) had been generally accepted as 
the original stone bearing the signature of Eutyches, son of Dio- 
scourides, so often described in gem-books, it would have been sold 
for many times as much as the 351. which was actually given for it. 

Enough has been said to show that the Marlborough gems, though 
among their number were many of no account, yet included so many 
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magnificent works of a quality to be r&rely found outside the walls 
of national collections, as to make it matter for congratulation to 
find that after a sale of world-wide interest, not only has Mr. A. S. 
Murray succeeded in adding to the treasures of the British Museum 
some of the most important gems, but of the other fine things, the 
great majority at least is retained in private collections in Great 
Britain. 

That the public exhibition of so many masterpieces will give an 
impulse to the appreciation of fine gems is quite certain, and equally 
so that a race of new collectors will arise. Is it useless to hope that 
the charming glyptic art, once practised with so much success in 
England, and now almost extinct there, may again come into repute, 
and that the very few gem-engravers remaining who preserve the 
traditions of its technique, may be remunerated for their work with 
sufficient liberality to enable them to pursue their vocation as real 
artists, and not as the employees of tradesmen, mere cutters of 
banal monograms and formal coats of arms ? 

Charles Newton-Robinsox. 
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WHY ARE OUR BRAINS DETERIORATING? 


The great diffusion of knowledge in the nineteenth century, the 
enormous and increasing output of books and literature on every 
imaginable subject, the universal spread of primary education and of 
some kind of reading—these all tend to create and foster a wide¬ 
spread popular error. This is, that our brains in modern days are j 
better than those of our fathers. Most people seem to fail to draw a 
sufficient distinction in their minds between brain power in itself, in 
the individual in any given age, and the result of that brain power 
as applied to the then existing stock of inherited knowledge. The 
latter in our age is enormous and continually increasing, so that our 
intellects, whether good or bad, get a far better chance of material to 
work upon and assimilate than ever before. But of course it does 
not in the least follow that the brains themselves are any better than 
they were in former times. |n considering this matter we should 
make a fair allowance for the vastly increased number of the educated 
millions In modem times, as compared with the educated thousands 
or hundreds in past centuries, wherein the populations were far 
smaller and much more .backward. We should also allow for the 
much greater facility for the expression of any real original talent in 
the individual, which gives every specially talented man nowadays a 
far fairer chance of bringing out what is in him. We shall then, 
I think, be driven to the conclusion that the average development of 
any real creative capacity or original talent is steadily decreasing— 
that is, that our best brain power is deteriorating. 

Mr. G-ladstone, who was by no means a pessimist or a laudator 
temporis acti, and who, from his omnivorous reading, was in a very 
good position to form a judgment, has told ns that he was dis¬ 
appointed with the brains of the modem generation of Britons, and 
considered that they showed a deterioration of brain power, as 
compared with that of our forefathers in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. , f , , J ; 

Moreover, it is generally agreed among those scholars and learned 
men who ard beet capable of forming an opinion upon the question 
that the modem intellect generally cannot compare with that of the 
ancient Greeks. Indeed, if we fairly oonsider the millions pf educated 
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Europeans and Anglo-Saxons all over the world, as contrasted with 
the thousands included among those small scattered Greek com¬ 
munities, and compare tha> output of work showing great original 
brain power from the huge world-wide mass on the one side, and 
from the tiny Hellenic area on the other, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the Greek brain represents the high-water mark of the human 
intellect, from level the tide is now steadily receding. 

But my present purpose is not to argue the point as to whether 
our modern brains are or are not deteriorating. It is rather to 
assume that this is so, following upon the judgment of authorities 
who are in a far better position to give an opinion than myself, and, 
assuming the'fact, to show that it is only what might reasonably be 
expected. I shall here argue that it is no wonder that our brains 
are worse than they were, that the marvel would be if they had not 
deteriorated from the standard of the past, since our modem 
environment is distinctly and increasingly unfavourable to the 
development of great original intellect or creative talent. 

II 

The first point to be considered is drawn from the internal 
constitution of the brain itself. Herein we find a well-marked and 
generally recognised distinction between the receptive and the 
creative faculties. The one-sided development of the former may 
make an intelligent and well-informed man in the popular sense— 
that is, a man who has read many books and carried away something 
from each of them, so that at least he can talk about them 
intelligently; but it will never make a man an original thinker or 
anything higher than an intelligent student or a compiler. 

Now I do not undertake to say that this distinction, in the brain, 
between the receptive and creative faculties, is as dearly defined as 
that, say, between the sensory and motor nerve apparatus. The 
latter dual set of faculties can be and have been actually localised 
in the brain, so that an anatomist or brain physiologist can say, 
‘ Here is the sensory apparatus, and them you see the motor apparatus.’ 
Probably the former set of faculties are interdependent to some extent. 
For it is impossible for any man to exercise the receptive faculty 
intelligently without some corresponding development of the 
reasoning power. Nevertheless, the feet remains that the receptive 
and creative functions of the brain are for practical purposes distinct, 
and to a large extent at least independent. 

Moreover, there is in every human brain, or in every human body, 
only a very limited stock of vitality and nerve power. It is very 
well known that the continuous concentration of this j&rce upon any 
one faculty or region of the body, while it tends to foster local 
development, even abnormal development, tends alio to stunt and 
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curtail the development in other quarters not so affected. The arm \ 
of the blacksmith who is constantly wielding heavy hammers tends 
to be strengthened at the expense of his legs, and the legs of the 
Coolie who is constantly carrying heavy burdens on his back tend 
to be developed at the expense of his arms. 

The brain follows the same universal law, for our brains are to a 
very large extent what we make them. Brain development is a 
question of training and habit fully as much, and even more probably, 
than any other bodily function. And my argument is that _we 
cannot set ourselves steadily to develop the purely receptive s idfi of 
our brains without tending to dwarf and stunt correspondingly the 
original and creative side, and to transmit to our children receptive 
rather than creative * brains, since the effect is cumulative from 
generation to generation. 

But this is precisely what we are now doing by our modern 
education and our whole modern environment. 

To illustrate the matter, and see how it works out in practice, 
let us take the science of mathematics. In the days of the ancient 
Greeks Euclid, with his geometrical reasoning, was the only teacher. 
An intelligent lad could master all that was then known of 
mathematics by the age of eighteen or nineteen. This done, he 
could then either devote his still youthful and fresh brains to pursue 
further mathematical investigations on his own account, or more 
probably he would go to other schools, say to the Philosophers, with 
his mind well prepared to master abstruse and difficult arguments 
by aid of the excellent training in synthesis afforded by the Euclidian 
School. The entire algebraic and analytical side of mathematics 
came centuries later, and I observe in passing that it does not afford 
nearly such valuable training to the mind qua Philosophy and abstract 
thought as the purely synthetical style of reasoning comprehended 
under the word Euclid. 

Nowadays, what is the corresponding position of the mathematical 
student ? After he has learnt his Euclid as a boy, he has to go on 
to algebra and trigonometry, conic sections, statics, hydrostatics, 
dynamics, and the differential and integral calculus. Here the vast 
majority of brains come to their limit—probably 95 per cent.; but I 
am not a Cambridge coach and cannot pretend to give the precise 
figures. This much is certain, that the calculus is the master of 
many and the servant of a few. Only a very small proportion of 
mathematical students, hardly one in a hundred, have ability enough 
really to master it and reduce it to a handy and familiar working 
instrument; though, no doubt, a larger proportion may manage to 
pass an elementary examination in it without glaring discredit. 
Then our student, if he has brains enough to go further, has to pro¬ 
ceed to the higher applications of mathematics, as astronomy, where 
again he has a vast and difficult field to grapple with. Briefly, by 
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the time he has mastered all that has already been done in 
mathematics, and is in a position to try to work out something new 
on his own acount, he is a man of mature age. By long years of the 
necessary preliminary study, his mind has been trained in a receptive 
groove. His creative and originative capacities have been dulled and 
stunted by the necessity of hewing his way steadily through over¬ 
powering masses of bookwork, the legacy of his predecessors in 
mathematics. He has lost the elasticity of mind, the freshness and 
inventiveness of youth. It is only a very few exceptional men who, 
under such arduous conditions as this, can pretend to achieve any¬ 
thing really new in mathematics. And their number must tend 
steadily to decrease as the mountain of bookwork representing the 
accumulated knowledge of mankind in mathematics steadily grows 
larger. We may not have as yet reached what I would venture to 
call the saturation 'point, that is, the point at which the human 
mind can go no further in mathematics, but at all events it is loom¬ 
ing well in view ahead of us, and apparently in a very few generations 
more, at the present rate of progress, we are bound to reach it. 

The cardinal point in all this, in its bearing on the general 
argument, is that not only is the mountain of bookwork which students 
have to master continually growing, but also the prolonged necessary 
training of the receptive faculties for successive generations must 
tend to develop a race less and less capable of original and creative 
work. The very few men who do succeed in climbing the mountain 
will presently get no further. 1 

Turning now to other sciences, such as Chemistry, Electricity, or 
Engineering, the increasingly heavy demands upon the time and 
labour of .students made by continual fresh advances m them are 
now being met and will doubtless be met more and more in the 
future by a growing tendency to specialisation and subdivision of 
work. Thus, in the case of the engineer, men like Stephenson and 
Brunei in the last generation, who were prepared to undertake any¬ 
thing in the whole vast field of engineering, are gone never to return. 
The profession is already practically divided into a dozen different 
branches, and each of these again will presently be subdivided. < 
Thus the electrical engineer is now a separate entity, and presently \ 
we shall see him subdivided into a specialist for electric lighting, 
another for telegraphs with wires, a third for telegraphy without 
wires, a fourth for dynamo construction, a fifth for electric traction, 1 
and so on. Similarly for chemistry, since the range of chemical 
science is getting far too vast for any one man to grapple with. 

This minute subdivision of scientific work is necessary and 
inevitable. The range of human knowledge will be vastly increased 

1 Of course it will be understood that I am here leaving out of sight the endless 
minor applications of mathematics, for which the progress of other sciences is per¬ 
petually opening up new demands. These, for the most part, do not require the 
exceptional mathematical ability which is here in question. 
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by it. Nevertheless, it must surely tend to dwarf and stunt original 
talent and creative power in the individual, as the man of science 
will tend increasingly to becpme only a small wheel in a huge and 
complicated machine of whose construction and working he will have 
a constantly lessening knowledge. Many scientific specialists are 
already remarkable for their ignorance of everything outside their 
own immediate sphere. This general ignorance must tend to con¬ 
tract their minds more than any minute study of their own speciality 
can possibly expand them. 

Our modemSystem of education generally is greatly open to the 
objection that it tends to cultivate the purely receptive faculty too 
much, and the reasoning, imagi native, invent ive and creati ve, faculties 
tooJittle. Take the case" 01 our public examinations for the army,* s 
navy, and civil services. Thousands of young men compete for these 
every year, and the educational lines of our schools are largely, 
directed to meet them. It is very well known that these examina-"i 
tions are generally framed so as to put a strong premium on a certain j 
clever receptivity of brain rather than on real force of intellect and 
character. Young men with the mind of a Socrates or a Plato, a 
Shakespeare or a Victor Hugo, a Napoleon Buonaparte or a Welling¬ 
ton, a Bismarck or a William P,itt, a Darwin or a Pasteur, would have 
small chance of passing in the competition as against a Bengali 
Babu. He, with his facile, pliant, and receptive intellect, will read! 
up the regulation bookwork more rapidly in more subjects and makei 
a higher average of marks than any of them ; although each of them ! 
may have far more real knowledge of certain of the subjects suited 
to his own special genius. This sort of examination test, persisted 
in for generations, must tend td encourage the development of clever, 
ready and shallow wits aJb the expense of real original talent and self- 
reliant brains. It will produce a feminine, rather than a masculine, 
kind of intellect. The brains of our boys will, educationally, be 
moulded towards the type of, say, the clever, versatile American lady, 
and so far the chances of their growing up into really great men, such 
as those mentioned above, will tend to diminish. 

It must be borne in, mind that to make a really great man we 
require the cultivation of originality, and of a certain abstraction and 
devotion to an independent line of thought, fully as much as, if not 
more than, the general all-round development of brain power. Thus, 
take the ease of Barwin T who ma y probably go down to history as the 
greatest man that Britain modn ced in the Nineteenth Century, the 
apostle of a nW eii. ft is no discredit to Darwin, rather the reverse, 
when I say that I think hisbrains naturally were not a whit better 
than'those of scores or hundreds of others all round him. It was his 
steady independent devotion to his own chosen line of research and 
inquiry, and not any marked pre-eminence of brain power, which 
was at the bottom of his success. 
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III 

The mental impatience of the age, due largely to overpressure; 
and nerve strain, is, as I think, a still greater evil in the same direc-f 
tion.-* This nervous impatience is the sworn foe of all real, serious 
thought, and deep study of any subject. It is growing very rapidly 
upon us, and shows itself in innumerable ways. 

Take first the case of sermons. I well remember as a boy ‘ sit¬ 
ting under’ a parson at Woolwich who used to preach sermons last¬ 
ing from an hour to an hour and a quarter, and he would get as far 
as ‘eighthly’ and ‘ninthly’ in his division of his subject, each 
heading containing matter enough for a short modern sermon. 
Nowadays, of course, he would empty his church at once. But if we 
go back to the time of the Commonwealth we find that in that age 
my Woolwich pastor would have been entirely in his right place. A 
majority of the House of Commons would then pass a resolution 
devoting a whole day to sermonising, to the exclusion of all other 
business. The House would thereupon sit on the appointed day for 
say five or six hours, with a mid-day interval, to listen to relays of 
sermons from different preachers, who were allowed an hour each for 
their discourses ! This shows clearly enough that men’s brains ini 
those days were capable of sustained attention to reasoned and' 
argumentative discourses, prolonged to a duration which at present 
would be altogether out of the question. 

The degeneracy is just as marked in the case of newspaper reading 
as in that of sermons. Tit-Bite, and a whole flood of similar papers 
following on the marked success of Tit-Bit 8 ,are a symptom and out¬ 
growth of.this mental impatience and unrest, which again they tend 
strongly to aggravate or to produce. The root idea of all these 
journals appears to be that the mind of the reader must not be 
occupied and his attention strained over any subject for more than 
one minute, or at the outside say a minute *and a quarter. The 
flood of this pernicious hop-skip-and-qump style of literature is 
increasing to a most lamentable extent. I need not inBult any 
intelligent reader by arguing at length that the net result and out- ■ 
come of this style of reading is destructive of all real brain power,: 
for which the habit of steady and sustained thought is a fundamental 
requisite. .,-* '/ 

Apart from extreme types, such as Tit-Bite and Company, we see 
marked symptoms of the samegrowing habit of mental impatience 
and unrest in the comparatively small sale of serious and solid books 
upon almost any subject. People tend to confine their reading more 
and more in practice to newspapers, reviews, and magazines. The 
sale of popular magazines, containing short and telling;.stories, and 
short popular articles on all manner of sutqects. is ocmtuumlly on tl e 
increase.- This indicates a general leaning towards r the same dis- 
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cursive mental habit which, carried to an extreme, has produced 

Tit-Bite. 

No doubt all this is largely due to a natural reaction of the 
mind from mental strain and brain fatigue due to the pressure and 
worry of life. The tired man, after hours of hard work in his 
business or his profession, has not brain energy left for solid and 
serious reading. He naturally takes refuge and rest in a newspaper. 
But this only brings us to the fact that worry and overpressure in 
modem life are very destructive agents, largely responsible for this 
mental impatience. 

A cardinal point for my general argument is this, that whereas 
newspapers, journals, magazines, and novels constitute nearly the 
entire pabulum for the minds of a very large proportion of our 
population, these, one and all, tend to encourage a purely receptive 
habit of mind, to the exclusion of all real thought, study, or reflec¬ 
tion. Especially is this the case in novel reading. Thousands of 
readers run through a novel in such a careless and slipshod way that 
they never get any real grasp of the book, for what it may be worth, 
and would be unable when they have finished it to write down the 
story in any detail. They merely titillate the surface of the mind 
with it as they read, and waste brain energy which might be devoted 
to some good purpose. This habit of mental impatience, combined 
with unthinkingjLeeeptivity, is growing fast, and threatens to become 
universal. It crowds the mind and occupies its energies with a 
constant stream of transitory impressions, no one of which is properly 
digested, examined and made food for any independent and original 
thought. It must involve a progressive deterioration of all real 
brain power. 

Both the impatience and the mental habit of mere receptivity 
are partly, as has been said, due to a reaction from brain worry and 
overpressure. They are partly also, as I think, due to mental 
idleness, especially among Britons. The Anglo-Saxon race is 
emphatically a race of workers rather than thinkers. We now fin d 
ourselves confronted everywhere with vast masses of literature and 
potential food for thought in every direction. In this situation our 
minds, and especially the more idle and undisciplined minds among 
us, ten d natu rally to choose the line of least resistance and minimum 
fatigue. This line is clearly that of a discursive and purely receptive 
attitude. For we should spend more brain energy in ten minutes 
in really studying and thinking out any one subject, so as to come 
to an independent judgment upon it, than in running rapidly over 
a dozen different subjects for an hour, without stopping to consider 
or come to any conclusion of our own upon any one of them. 

Lastly, any real brain work is very largely a matter of habit. 
Probably 99 per cent, of our population do not cultivate the mental 
habit of sustained thought and resist the continually besetting 
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temptation to mere brain dissipation afforded by novels, Tit-Bits , 
&e. Consequently they tend to become incapable of independent 
thought and independent judgment upon any given question, for 
more at all events than the briefest possible period. 

To summarise this whole matter briefly, the besetting tendency 
of the day, whether arising from growing mental impatience, from 
the neurotic modem constitution, or from whatever cause, is towards 
dispersion and dissipation of brain energy. This is diametrically 
opposed to that steady co ncent ration of mind and purpose which 
is required for the production of any really eminent and original 
work. 


IV 


The levelling and democratic spirit of the age is again, as I think, 
a powerful agency tending indirectly, but very effectually, to brain 
deterioration. The levelling down of the best brains and levelling up 
of the worst brains is part and parcel of the general levelling 
tendency. But the process is not at first sight very obvious, and we 
must look a little closely into the matter before we can see how it 
works out in practice. This levelling tendency, then, affects us all, 
from the highest to the lowest. 

Let us begin at the very top of the social ladder. The tendency 
of the age is to level down all the crowned heads in Europe, to curtail 
their power in many directions, to oblige them to lean more upon 
their Ministers and their people. They cannot order things in their 
own way as formerly they did. 

Under these conditions these rulers as a body must tend in the 
long run to lose independence, initiative and force of character. Any 
brain power they may possess will not be exercised and brought out 
by the overruling necessities of their position as it used to be. 
Luckily, however, the process is slow; it does not as yet seem to have 
affected the German Emperor very appreciably. 

Again, our British Ministers are increasingly trammelled and 
hampered by the perpetual necessity for reckoning with the votes and 
opinion of a badly enlightened democracy, which they tend more and 
more to follow rather than to lead. Originality, independent thought , 
and force of character are discouraged among them by these con¬ 
ditions, which must tend to produce shrewd and clever opportunists 
mther than really great and original men. 

Our Members of Parliament are being bound to a caucus, and tied , 
down to hustings’ pledges and party leadership. All independence 
and originality of thinking and voting tend to die out iji the House 
•of Commons. Personal judgment and individual opinion are at a t 
discount. 

Our commercial and manufacturing firms are weighed down by 
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I the competition of a few large houses. These tend to crush out all 
the smaller firms or to hold them in tight leading strings. 

Again, the large firms themselves are coming under the influence 
of rings and trusts. If they wish to carry on their business in their 
own way, and refuse to join the ring, they must reckon with it and 
be greatly hampered by its operations. If they join it, they lose 
independence and must perpetually consult their partners in the 
ring. The important point here is that all the heads of firms, whether 
small or large, are losing scope for individual initiative and individual 
brain power. We tend towards joint-stock brains as well as joint- ' 
stock capital; and the shrewd mediocre opportunists hold the field. 1 
Our professional men are coming under the same centralising 
influence, whereby they are being differentiated into classes and 
professional types. There is a lessening scope for independent 
volition and original brains. 

Our workmen are the slaves of machinery which drives on hour , 
after hour at one uniform speed, turning out every kind of article 
by the thousand, and all to one precise uniform pattern, crushing out 
thereby all independence and originality in the workmen. These 
have less and less scope for their development of the individual brain. 

Our artists are trammelled by hard conditions of hurry, worry, 
competition and overpressure. Nowhere is there much scope for 
individuality. The development of a great original School of Art 
among us is apparently an impossibility; unless perchance we could 
catch a few talented artists very young and shut them up in a 
monastery, far from the madding crowd, there to meditate over art 
at their leisure, and evolve, it may be, out of tbeir own inner artistic 
consciousness, some work yf noble note, worthy to be set beside the 
mast erp ieces produced in calmer a nd more leisurely ages, when men 
had time to study art quietly for its own sake. 

Finally, the hurry of life leaves us all little time for calm study 
and independent thought. We are all led more and more by the 
newspapers, which again in their turn conform to a few well-estab¬ 
lished types. A constant reader of any one of them can predict in 
advance what it will be likely to say on any given question. 

On a broad view the general tendency of the age is to reduce us 
all to one monotonous dead level of uniform mediocrity. As applied, 
to brain power, the tendency is to level down the highest and best 
brains, by putting an increasing discount on originality and in¬ 
dependence of thought. Meanwhile, the lowest brains, among the 
masses of the population, are being levelled up by the universal 
spread of primary education, and the increasing demand for a certain 
moderate average of intelligence everywhere. The net result is 
unfavourable to the production of redly commanding and original I: 
talent anywhere. The stream of human knowledge is growing broader j, 
and broader no doubt, but at the same time it tends to run shallower.!* 
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Lastly, the steadily increasing mammon-worsliip of the age, and 
the growing love of luxury and opulent ease which largely gives rise to 
it, are very unfavourable to the production of master minds. The vast 
majority of our best educated and most promising young men have 
their energies and brains directed early towards securing a competence 
for themselves. In this the competition is severe, and increasing. 
Once they are fairly embarked in the arduous struggle, their time and 
energies are so largely swallowed up by it that only a very few have 
surplus energy and surplus brain power left enough to enable them 
to make a mark for themselves outside the money-getting mill which 
must inevitably receive their first and chief attention. 

This is the root cause, as I venture to think, of the phenomenon 
presented by the scanty development of really first-rate and command- , 
ing intellect on the other side of the Atlantic, among GO,000,000 of 
our educated and intelligent American cousins. There is too much I 
devotion to the almighty dollar among them to admit of it. We, ' 
in the British world, cannot, however, afford to throw stones at them 
for this, as the same gigantic evil prevails largely among us ; 
although perhaps we are not altogether carried away by it to the 
same extent. The emergence of the United »|tates from their past 
seclusion, and their appearance in the world-arena as a great first- 
class Power, may tend to supply a wholesome corrective, by giving ' 
Americans higher and worthier ideals to follow than the cult of the ■ 
dollar. 

VI 

So far. my arguments have pointed in a somewhat pessimist 
direction. They tend to show that our brains are deteriorating and 
likely to deteriorate further in originality and power, and that the 
development of really first-rate and commanding intellects among us 
will tend to grow rarer, spite of the continual numerical increase in 
the populations. But on a broad view, in looking to the future, we . 
must make a very large allowance for the unknown and inscrutable ; 
workings of that Almighty Power which presides over the destinies < 
of men. Historically, the rise of great men has generally synchronised 
with and has been part and parcel of wide popular movements among 
mankind generally or junong the people concerned. The ideals, 
aspirations, and necessities of the age have evoked the grea t m en as 
their proper exponents and interpreters. Thus, among the ancient 
Greeks their general devotion to the sublime, the lofty, and the ideal, 
showed itself in the tragedies of JEschylus and SophocMs, and the 
dialogues of Plato. Their cult of the heroic found expression equally 
in the poetry of Homer and on the battle-fields of Marathon and 
Thermopylae. Their devotion to the artistic created the Parthenon 
and the sculpture of Pheidias. Similarly, the British poets and great 
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men in the reign of Queen Elizabeth represented the result of a 
general awakening of men’s minds in that age, and a reaction against 
the trammels of the wornrout mediaeval system. This, on the 
religious side, created Luther and the Reformation. 

Very possibly, or even probably, there are great world movements 
even now in full progress under the surface, and hidden from the 
eyes of all, which will eventuate in a new order of things, with a, 
corresponding production of great men to meet it. Great wars may 
come upon us like a refiner’s fire, and set up worthier national ideals 
of patriotism, self-sacrifice, and devotion to duty, in place of the 
mammon-worship, the luxury, sloth, and selfish ease which now pre¬ 
vail among us. We may depend upon it that those worthier ideals 
will find worthy interpreters, framed in as heroic a mould as any re¬ 
corded in history. The Spirit will then move upon the face of the • 
now somewhat dull and stagnant waters, and perhaps with storm and 
stress, or with mighty waves and tumult, will inaugurate the new 
order, with a new race of greater men as its exponents and apostles. 

H. Elsdale. 
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On! the petty meannesses indelibly associated with travel in Africa, 
the attention to small details, the everlasting watch against the 
pettifogging persecutions to which the white traveller is unceasingly 
subjected! Most wearying to his self-respect—and temper—is this 
continual conflict of civilised ideas with the native mind only intent 
on the gratifications of the moment. There is no end to it, no 
respite. From the time he opens his eyes in early dawn till, tired 
and sleepy, he seeks again the friendly hollow of his camp bed, the 
little worries of African travel crop up and crowd round with but few 
intervals of rest. 

Thus we have the sojourner in these regions, on the march, tired 
and sunburnt after six hours’ weary walk. His way has led through 
tall elephant grass; over undulating ridges broken and stony, with 
perhaps a river to ford at bottom; through stretches of burnt out 
scrub, where the ashes lie black and motionless, unless moved by the 
sudden miniature whirlwinds that swoop down from nowhere and as 
quickly vanish again into space. Then an interminably long stretch 
of dhurra cultivation appears, varied by semsem plants, looking like 
tall antirrhinums when in flower. Or else a patch of sweet potatoes 
with ivy leaves and purple convolvulus blossoms hanging limp in the 
heat, forming a dark refreshing carpet to the eye. Here and there 
lie uncouth looking gourds, big and heavy on the pregnant soil. 
Finally—most welcome sight of all—the deadwood stockade of the 
village where the day’s halt will be made. 

So far the time has not passed unpleasantly. The traveller has 
mooned mechanically along, for the most part wrapped deep in 
meditation, the dry monotony of the country unnoticed, not even a 
glimpse of game to afford a welcome break in his musings. But at 
the village, with the necessity for more varied action, peace flies and 
troubles commence anew. There is no decent camping-ground. 
The invitation to pitch the tent in the open space inside the boma is 
declined; a plague of flies and squalling babies not Ijeing relished. 
Outside, the conditions of the place are not hygienic, to put it mildly, 
and a weary tramp is made round and away, and yet further away, 
to find some shade and a spot that is tolerably clean. At length, in 
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desperation, a place is chosen only a little less uninviting than the 
others. All this time the tropical sun has been beating fiercely'down, 
and the hot and perspiring traveller is only too glad to seek relief 
beneath the nearest tree, which happens to be the village lounging- 
place. Repeated experience has taught him that it is no use sending 
the tent-boy to choose a site, else his black mind would indubitably 
pitch upon the most ineligible place in the whole neighbourhood, miles 
away from water, bang in the open, and beside the community’s refuse 
heap for choice. Loads are brought up and dumped down by the tired 
porters, and the boys and escort proceed with the tent pitching. Then 
there is a stop. Half a tent load is behind with a lagging porter. It’s 
no use swearing—nothing for it but patience and philosophy and the 
blazing heat through the insufficient leaf shade. Close beside him 
is the village smithy, with the blacksmith hard at work fashioning his 
multi-barbed arrow-heads. Very primitive are the tools employed. 
The anvil is a stone, the hammer a cylindrical piece of iron about six 
inches long and pointed at one end, and polished by long use. The 
bellows are formed of two earthenware cooking pots covered with skins, 
and connected together by a Y-shaped clay tunnel leading down to a 
pile of glowing charcoal. A stick is attached to the centre of each 
skin, which two small boys work alternately, though now their interest 
in their occupation is gone, gazing fearfully at the white man so 
close to them. Rest after the continuous walking, and, perhaps, the 
dolce far niente attitude of porters and villagers who sit and lie 
around lazily discussing the curious paraphernalia strewn about, and 
its owner, are all conducive to a doze. Dreamily he hears the arrival 
of the missing load, the hammering of pegs, the chip-chip of the 
smith, the increased jabbering as the tent goes up. At length a boy 
comes to say it is ready; with a pious ejaculation stiffened limbs are 
pulled together and he stumbles towards the tent to wash and change 
and eat. There again is another check. Just as might be expected 
from the absence of a watchful eye, the tent is so placed that the 
sun—already declining—can shine straight in all afternoon, till the 
canvas home becomes a furnace seven times heated. For an instant 
it is mentally debated whether to ‘lump’ it or repitch*. Hunger 
and the claims of dry garments decide in favour of the former. While 
changing, up comes the cook to say that the meat is bad. He knows 
the white man's-—to him curious—dislike of any taint in the food, 
and to save his skin considerately informs him beforehand. His'master 
knows equally well the boys’ liking for a finely flavoured—not to say 
gangrenons—smelling dish. The goat was killed the previous 
afternoon, and, with ordinary care, should have lasted a clear forty- 
eight hoursj,but carelessness, intentional or otherwise, has let the 
sun do its worst. The meat is condemned; iB ordered to be thrown 
away. To ensure the effectual carrying out of the order, it is buried 
then and there within sight of the tent, so that the boys reap no 
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benefit from their little scheme. Pending the return of a messenger 
to the village with a fowl, tea and hot dhurra chapputties and wild 
honey are placed on the table. Meanwhile the Sheikh of the village 
arrives to pay his respects; a fat, uxorious looking beast, he stalks at 
the head of a small procession. Behind him is the headman and a 
slave carrying a skin in lieu of a chair; another leads a thin and 
spare looking goat or sheep, as the case may be, probably the worst 
in the flock; a third carries a gourd of eggs. Tired and hungry, the 
unfortunate officer sits in his tent and prepares to get the ‘ shauri,’ 
or durbar, over as soon as possible. The skin is spread in front; 
the Sheikh and his people sit down; with many salaams the animal 
and eggs are presented, and, in all probability, a present in return 
demanded. Six * hands ’•—about three yards—of cotton sheeting are 
meted out and placed in his lap. The Chief looks dissatisfied, a 
coloured cloth was his desire, or else, it may be, beads. Porters 
have to be obtained here to move on the loads to-morrow morning, 
the ones engaged that day returning to their homes. The fat beast, 
sitting stolidly on the ground, casting envious, drink-sodden eyes on 
the bag of beads, must be propitiated : he is the deus ex machina 
to forward the journey. A big handful is given; it is not enough, 
so more is added. There is an awkward pause in the transaction, 
which is in part filled up by lighting a pipe, striking the match 
in approved Perth style, to the great joy of the ragtag and bobtail 
following, who clutch the discarded vesta and pass it round for 
inspection. The porter question is gingerly broached: * Can the 
Sheikh supply some men to-morrow morning ? * * Yes, he can. How 
many are required ? ’ This is a better start than the traveller hoped 
for, and his face visibly lights up as he replies, * Only thirty.’ This 
apparently sets them all by the ears; there is much gesticulation 
and volubility among the crowd, the upshot of which is that twenty 
is named as the number. Down go the traveller’s feelings to zero, 
and he proceeds to argue the point. The Sheikh is firm, twenty 
men only; the traveller is insistent, and finally waxes ironical in 
desperation. ‘There are at least fifty loafers in the camp, yet 
Sheikh says he has only twenty men. Well, where is the big Sheikh 
of the place ? He has no wish to bully a little one,’ and so forth; all 
of which is quite lost. After endless trouble and delay the deadlock is 
removed by a promise of thirty men, the extra ten to be raised from 
a neighbouring village, a man being sent that afternoon to warn 
them. Before the deputation moves off, there is one more request, 
this time from the officer. He hears the Sheikh has cows, will he 
let him have some milk ? This promised, it is intimated that the 
shauri is over, the Chief and his retinue depart, and ^the white man 
turns in to enjoy his frugal meal. Troubles are Hot over yet—the 
day’s porters are clamorous for payment and to be off. To save the 
inevitable row, three strings of beads per man are doled out; two are 
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really ample reward, but the inarch has been long and hot. Just as 
was to be expected, it is too little, and, further, they want a.small 
white bead, not the big ones that are being counted out before them. 
It really is somewhat exasperating. In the load of trade goods there 
is, as the traveller imagines, every conceivable size, shape, and colour of 
bead that the most particular savage could desire, some trouble 
having been taken in the choosing; but this particular colour and 
size is not. He himself would willingly give the smaller size, 
because the smaller the bead, the more strings to the pound, 
and consequently the larger purchasing power. Both requests are 
sternly refused and payment goes on. The men move off really quite 
satisfied, tying up their strings in a corner of their loin skins. One 
man remains expectant. He turns out to be the headman and wants 
backsheesh. It is the custom, and he gets another three strings, 
lie declines the beads, it’s cloth that’s wanted, enough to make a 
shirt. It takes five ‘ hands ’ to make a shirt, a Chiefs present, so 
he only gets two; and, without waiting for further protests, the 
jaded traveller turns his back on him. 

Still, there is no rest for the weary. The tent is too hot to write 
in, all the last mail’s papers have been read from the Births to 
‘Printed and Published ’ paragraph at the end, and there is nothing for 
it but to close the western doors of the tent and swelter on the bed 
with Shakespeare in the hopes of a snooze blotting out discomforts 
for a bit. Somehow or other the afternoon wears through and the 
evening steals on. That unceasing fiery torment in the sky, which 
has all day belaboured the backs of toiling humanity below, sinks 
lower and lower, to disappear at last in a dull opaque haze of yellow 
and red. The air is once more cool and refreshing; it is the time 
for the hot bath and pyjamas. Life is once more worth living. The 
promised milk arrives and is brought up for inspection in the 
washing jug; it looks so inviting that the temptation to slake a 
parched and over-smoked throat cannot be resisted; a cup is called 
for; but, 0 merciful heavens! one mouthful is enough, and gone 
are all dreams of tea with real milk and a real milk pudding, for 
that evening, at any rate. There was an old Scotch gardener who 
was once aBked by a fair visitor how it was he grew such excellent 
roses, and she but only half comprehended when the terse answer 
came back, ‘ Muck and bree.’ Her hostess could have told her how 
regularly once a week the garden was rendered uninhabitable by the 
odorous bree. As with roses, so it is with milk to the natives of 
this land. To increase the richness and quality of the milk it is the 
custom to wash the milking gourd in ‘bree.’ Most wanderers 
through these lands know that fact generally by bitter experience. 
Where milk is''obtainable it is a standing rule that the tent boy 
superintends the dairying operations himself with a saucepan, jug, or 
washing basin, whatever utensil is most available. This time the 
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boy forgot bis work over a pot of merissa beer in tbe delight of 
bragging to the villagers of what he had seen or done, or of his 
master’s prowess in the hunting-field. The precious fluid is too rarely 
seen for the fault to be overlooked. It’s a heinous crime, and there 
is a temporary scene for a few moments, with a feeling after it is 
over that there has been another lapse of dignity on the white man’s 
part. 

To cool his ruffled temper he shouts for dinner, and is promptly 
answered by the cook in one of the most irritating phrases in the 
whole of Africa’s babel of tongues, ‘ Bado kidogo ’—‘ After a little.’ 
Everything is by and bye in Africa. It’s about the first word the 
newly landed officer picks up on the East Coast." There is one man 
on whose ears the phrase grated so harshly that it is a penal offence 
for any servant of his to use it. Punishment, swift and sure, followed. 
On this occasion the answer is overlooked, not to afford the shadow 
of an excuse for a badly cooked meal. But when at last dinner is 
served, of a certainty it is a failure. The soup, made from the fowl, 
is watery and greasy; the fowl, first parboiled and then roasted in 
semsem oil, must have been the patriarch of the flock, it almost 
beats a hunting knife to dismember; there is no pudding; tea is 
milkless. With a feeling of injured innocence, solaced somewhat by 
a pipeful of English tobacco from a sadly diminishing hoard, the 
burden and trials of the day at last over, at the unfashionable hour 
of 8.30 the traveller turns in to sleep the sleep of the righteously 
tired. 

Next morning, refreshed and vigorous, he is up betimes, and ere 
ever the sun is well clear of the horizon, he is half way through 
breakfast, and loads are being rapidly packed for an immediate start. 
Already there has been one disappointment, yesterday’s present of 
eggs are all bad; but there is the addition to the morning’s menu of 
dhurra porridge and milk—fresh and uncontaminated. With all the 
bustle there is an ominous absence of porters. An urgent message 
is despatched to the Sheikh, who after an exasperating delay arrives 
on the scene with a few sturdy youths. The other contingent 
has npt arrived; another messenger is despatched. After an hour’s 
irksome inactivity, when both mind and muscles are on the qui viva 
and eager for the tramp, the missing warriors turn up. To each 
man is apportioned a load, and the traveller rejoices to think that he 
is dff at last. Not so, however; two loads lie forlornly on the ground 
—his tin bath and tin box—always the baggage to give the most 
trouble. The Sheikh has nothing to say, only suggests that to¬ 
morrow enough men will unfailingly turn up if another day is spent 
at his village—an offer flatly refused. He sits stolidly smoking his 
pipe, quite unimpressed by the gravity of the situation, After endless 
talking and expostulation the block is unexpectedly ended by two 
smiling ladies who say they would like to carry loads for the white 
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man. Permission is most gratefully accorded. Dress does not 
hamper them in the performance of their arduous labours, their sole 
adornments being brass anklets and a string of beads with a diminu¬ 
tive fringe. Inwardly the officer promises them cloth or beads galore, 
or whatever their innocent hearts most desire. After a helpless 
delay of over two hours during the best part of the morning, a start 
is at last made towards the next camp. 

And so the tale runs on, da capo, from day to day. Where there 
w'as plain sailing yesterday, is rough weather to-day. The natives 
play up beyond his utmost expectations, and the joy is cross-grained 
by the exceeding imperfection of the boys. March succeeds march 
and adds to the lengthening leagues behind, till civilised haunts 
seem veiled in a mist and the present life is the only one he has 
ever lived. Here and there, like lighthouses seen on a coasting trip, 
are the stations marking the journey’s stages. Here a longer halt 
is called, and there is the luxury of the mother tongue and a friendly 
face to greet the toiler on his way. 

This porter question, and the buying of supplies, is the bane of 
one’s pleasure in the Equatorial Provinces. If the native side of the 
question is looked at, who blames their attitude ? The work of their 
wives will produce, with little or no trouble, three crops in the year. 
On the hill at the back of Dufile they can scrape out enough iron 
to bring home to make at the village forge all the tools they desire. 
Cloth they get from wild cotton, spinning it into thread and then 
weaving in the way Emin taught his soldiers. It is little they do make, 
and that they do not really want. If in need of a covering, there are 
skins of antelope to be got for the stalking, or from the flocks of sheep 
and goats, and there is every variety of colour to be got. .Beads are 
useful for personal adornment and for barter, but where so little is 
required and that little so easily raised, why buy ? 

Such is a fair sample of the attendant vexations of travel in Africa— 
sometimes worse, sometimes better. Life is full of contrariness out 
here. One day's march is twenty miles, the next five. For a week 
no milk is obtainable, then the Sheikh of the village where your 
day's halt is fills the bucket full to the brim. Then is the- soup 
made with milk, the sweet potatoes mashed in milk, drink is hot 
milk and cold milk, and omelette puddings galore. There is too 
much to boil to preserve it, so, grudgingly, it is allowed to go sour, 
for the boys next day to sit around and shake in gourds of every 
size and shape in the hopes of producing a microscopic amount of 
sour cream cheese butter. And the delights of a new vegetable 
when a native suddenly springs a basket of small unripe tomatoes ! 
At home one Jias considered tomatoes as only fit to lend a touch of 
colour to a salad, but here, in this desert of fruitlessness, it rivals all 
the taste and flavour of the finest hot-house grapes. 

Many are the incidents met with in the course of the journey in gs 
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through these lands. The headman of the village of the bucketful 
of milk—long pleasantly remembered—was attached to Gordon 
when he halted there in those parts. The Chief’s father is too old 
to come and see the white man. He was a great man years ago, 
though now aged and decrepit, and, being in an idle mood, the 
traveller elects to go up and see him, being escorted in state to the 
village. Tottering and half blind he crawls out of the funereal dark¬ 
ness of his house into the sunlight, blinking stupidly at the present 
of cloth placed in his hands, asking if it is a white cow. Then, 
becoming aware who it is who is before him, asks anxiously if it is 
Baker Pasha. Hearing he is dead, he asks next if * Cid ’ is in 
Kampala, because if she is, old as he is he will go there to see her. 
‘Cid,’ it is explained, is Matadi for ‘Sultaness,’ and the old chap 
means Lady Baker. Having started a congenial topic, another 
village elder is produced to continue the conversation, as the old 
Chief evinces a desire to crawl back into his hut, through the door of 
which already are stretched the brawny arms of numerous wives, 
jingling with ivory and native-made chain-iron bracelets. And it is 
told to the traveller how quick and deft Cid was in loading and hand- 
ling her husband’s guns. Now, near this village the Pasha ‘ stayed 
two months; the third he went away.’ Sure enough, next day the 
site is shown on the banks of a river running into the Nile nearly 
opposite Dufile, with its unfilled holes, certain evidence of a white 
man’s occupation. In connection with this district, now quite 
deserted, the natives tell how flourishing and prosperous it used to be 
till the Dervishes came up devastating, and how all the inhabitants 
ran away inland. Close to Baker’s camp, under the trees on the 
opposite side of the river, was where they encamped, doubtless some 
large party of Arab slave traders. There is one, at least, well 
authenticated inroad of Dervishes, who came up and fought Emin 
Pasha first at Lado and then at Dufile. In the remains of his fort 
at Dufile there still remain the clearly defined earthworks and the 
deep and broad ditch, now overgrown with shrubs and weeds. Most 
interesting, perhaps, is the brick-built gateway where, the Nubian 
escort tell—such as are old enough to remember and were there— 
were piled up the skulls of the Nubian soldiers and Dervish dead, in 
that last great fight after the Soudanese had refused to follow Emin 
to Kevallis; this resulted in their then going across to the west bank 
of the Nile. Here may be seen the roofless w&lls of the Magazine, 
still smoothly faced with mud plaster; the big tree under which the 
Pasha sat, the harbourage for the two steam launches ; the bastion 
for the big gun commanding the inland country along which the 
foe came. Another Chief points out a low hill $n which two 
companies of Soudanese under an Abyssinian colonel fought the 
combined forces of Thali and Mahdi tribesmen, in which the natives 
say the Nubians were beaten and all their wives and children taken. 
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Perhaps this was the company that forsook Dufile and fled inland. 
He also tells that a detachment of those same Nubian soldiers fled 
eas t—vaguely pointing—and are settled somewhere on the borders 
of the Somali country. Talking of the Dervishes, there was a little 
Chief who, intoxicated by his own present of ‘ arragao ’ (arrack) 
which he had brought into camp, told how his father when dying 
clutched hold of his hands and said, ‘Son, if the Arab comes from 
there ’—pointing north to the slave route—* take to the jungle. But/ 
he added, ‘ there are some people there/ pointing south, ‘ called 
lngleeza; if they come into this country, go to them and listen to 
their words.’ ‘And/ the son added in an excess of drunken en¬ 
thusiasm, ‘ the lngleeza are good people/ Truly, walking day after 
day north along the route of the slave trade, past the fort of Lahore, 
perched like an eyrie overlooking the peaceful strath of the Nile, 
down toLadoand Regiaf, it is borne home to one what slavery means. 
Now the road runs through a deserted valley, literally through 
village site after site, nothing now remaining but the eloquent 
circlets of stones betokening where the cheery little huts used to be, 
and the feeble stone stockade, too slight to resist the ravages of the 
unholy hordes coming up out of the North. One passes hundreds of 
them, now the haunt of waterbuck, hippo and elephant, roaming at 
will through the deserted hearthstones. 

The Nubian soldiers forming the escort of the officer could tell 
many tales of those old days. The Effendi (or native officer) was a 
corporal under Gordon, and speaks almost affectionately how Gordon 
never would fight the natives unless he couldn’t help it. He would 
fill his pockets with beads, and walk out alone to the crowd, flinging 
beads first out of one pocket and then out of the other, till they were 
all following in his train, laughing and shouting. Gordon, after he 
built a fort, was never content till the natives came in with their 
women and children to sell, and yet there was the other side to his 
character when need arose, as witness the fort at Lahore, whose 
huge breast-high stonework was thrown up in two days while under 
fire—one half of his men fought while the other half built. This one 
heard under the big tree in the fort close to where Gordon’s house 
must have been. 

One more incident and then these gleanings close. The caravan 
had been delayed several days at the village of a big Chief in order 
to buy flour and raise porters to take their bags on. ‘ The Sheikh 
was ill/ was quite enough to put a complete stopper on all trade. 
Fortunately a liberal application of iodoform and bluestone was 
beginning to tell, and a threat that there would be no more free 
treatment unless flour came in for sale produced the desired result, 
and the sacks were rapidly filled. One evening towards dark from 
the village rose a great cry and lamentation, and word was quickly 
passed round that the Chief had died. It made one smile* in spite 
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of the aggravation of the situation—for goodness knows how long the 
funeral obsequies would have lasted, and meanwhile no chance of 
porters—to hear the Effendi softly remark in the Swaheli tongue, ‘ Aio! 
the Sheikh is dead ; the Sheik is come’— c Le Roi est mort; Vive 
]e Roi! ’ So may one hope that the old order has changed for the 
last time, and that a new era of peace will arise for these distressful 
Provinces now that Khartoum and its power and all that means 
have fallen, while from Uganda comes the advent of the ‘ Ingleeza,’ 
let us trust to join hands with Khartoum. 

Arthur D. Mii.ne. 

DulHfi. 
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‘ THE HUMOURS OF TER-NA-NOG 1 ’ 


Tiie laud of Ter-na-nog is always looked upon as a veritable 'fom 
Tiddler’s ground for humour. Our legislators visited it lately, hoping 
to pick up gold and silver of native wit. 

But, to find these precious metals of every day existence in 
Ireland, we need to'live among the people and be of them. Like 
children, the inhabitants of this ‘land of the Young ’ do not ‘ show 
off” well before strangers. Like children, too, they are wholly 
incapable of talking for effect. Celtic wit is entirely spontaneous. 
It is also closely allied to tenderness. When we get to the heart of 
life in Ireland we see its beautiful broidery of humour and imagina¬ 
tion. Not till then. The average Saxon has little idea of the 
brightness which enlivens everything and every one in the Emerald 
Isle. To him, and to any casual passer-by, existence here is a 
frieze mantle. Its fringe of gold is only touched by those who 
nestle beneath its folds. 

St. Patrick is said to have banished toads and snakes from the 
Island of Saints. He did not banish wit and repartee. Yet it is 
as hard to classify these ‘ gems ’ as it is to set uncut jewels in fragile 
filagree. In this paper I merely pass on a few of the humorous 
sayings and doings I have heard and seen, in this beautiful island, 
during a long course of residence therein. 

My dispensary district extends over a wide sweep of moorland 
and mountain. Hours are long. Work hard. Pay small. What 
should I do without a sense of the ludicrous—that sense which can 
hardly lay claim to being a virtue, but is surely a most valuable 
possession ? 

For instance, suddenly to hear this prayer breathed after a 
gouty old gentleman of miserly habits, * The Lord make your heart 
as tender as your toes! ’ quite makes up for a too small cheque 
pocketed by his medical attendant. Or a porter’s answer, ‘ There is 
no first train, at all at all; they are all evenin’ wans here,’ is 
almost enough to compensate for long detention at a wayside 
station. 


1 Or 1 Land of the Young* (anoient name for Ireland). 
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Beggars in Ireland carry about with*them a lot of change in the 
matter of small talk. Their pleas are so suggestive. 

1 Ah, Docthor dear! I’ve nothin’ left in this world but the love 
of God an’ two ounces of thread,’ was one day said to me. Whilst 
the following is not a bad instance of primary ‘ suggestion.’ 

‘ When the gurrls wish to buy me a new bib—(an’ I want one 
badly )—tell ’em to get a blue wan for the summer.’ 

This very morning one of my coterie came up as usual with an 
empty canister. Biddy Maguire is a connoisseur in the matter of 
tea, and knows my housekeeper hoards two qualities under lock and 
key. Hence her request: ‘ Here’s me canister, me lady, an’ the 
Lord direct yez to the best ! ’ 

These beggars are quite one of the humorous elements in 
Ireland. Many of them are noble-looking men and women, who divide 
the country into regular districts, and levy a toll on all its inhabitants. 
Woe be to any stranger who solicits alms in an appropriated ‘ pale.’ 
The ‘professionals’ rule their benefactors with rods of iron, allow 
no poaching, and live well on the fruits of their industry. Every 
Biddy Maguire, as already seen, can stipulate as to the quality of 
her weekly gift of tea ! 

It must be remembered that begging is in no way considered 
derogatory in Ireland. Pat Kavanagh, for instance, carries her¬ 
rings in his hat, yet boasts of descent from the McMurrough 
Kings of Leinster, and claims affinity with one of the most remarkable 
statesmen of our time. The late Mr. Kavanagh of Borris recognised 
this relationship in his own inimitable way: * We are nearly related, 
indeed,’ he would say, placing a shilling alongside the fish. ‘ We are 
both descended from one man—Adam.’ 

‘ Granny the Thimbleman ’ is a woman, lives in a ditch, and pro¬ 
bably never heard of the feminine utensil signalised in her name. She 
knits woollies for the * quality,’ and confesses to exist on ‘ cold pur- 
taties and point.’ Granny was once offered, by a courageous 
English visitor, a shilling to wash herself. ‘Gould’ would have 
been refused coupled with such an ‘ unnathural ’ condition. 

‘ I’ve heerd ov’ washin’ a corpse, but never ov’ washin’ a live wan,’ 
was her remark as she turned indignantly away. 

‘ Cod the Coach ’ is another beggar. He earned his sobriquet when 
mail coaches ran on the wide highway. In those days a long 
coat, blue stockings, and big buckles occasionally took the place of 
certain tattered, buttonless, garments which bundled on the road after 
the coach. These latter were Cod’s stock-in-trade in his youth, were 
held in place with a crooked pin and a piece of string, and brought 
much grist to the mill. Alas! With the Meteor passed away Cod’s 
prosperity. Bags are worn on Sundays as well as weekdays now, and 
the ‘ bhoy ’ borrows all he wants from a donkey to a pin! 

He has begged of me tobacco for his pipe, * trimmin’s ’ for his shirt, 
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manure for his potatoes. But the crown of mendicancy has at last 
been reached. He lately sent in for ‘ the loan of a knife * to cut his 
corns with ! The sight of Cod the Coach seated on an old slack 
bucket in my coal-hole preparing to act as a chiropodist was too much 
for me. I gave that ancient man the knife, bidding him never call 
again. He rewarded me with a picturesque benediction—taking off 
his old caubeen and holding it reverently in his shaking hands—‘ May 
all the sons of God welcome yez when yez yourself comes to the 
gates of gould-’ 

I have tried to shorten my weary professional rounds by decorat¬ 
ing Brown Bess with a collar of bells. Whenever the sound of them 
is heard the people are supposed to know that the doctor—God 
bless him!—is ‘ leppin’ an’ rarein’ ’ in their vicinity. Then bare¬ 
legged gossoons are despatched to tell of patients whose symptoms 
they try to diagnose. How would an ordinary practitioner prepare 
for ‘ tomatoes in the frote ’ or ‘ Brown Katum on the stomach ’ ? I 
carry off my car a tin of linseed. For, acquainted with the people’s 
perversion of Queen’s English, I know tonsilitis and bronchitis are 
meant. 

More difficult to understand, however, was a case recently put me. 
The man—a stalwart farmer—died suddenly without ‘ help of clargy 
or docthor.’ I, as coroner, had to inquire into cause of death &e. 

‘ Conjecture of the lungs and combinations ’ was surely an 
abnormal disease and very hard to translate into a natural cause. 
Yet I gave great offence by ‘ sittin’ on the corpse for a divarshun.’ 

Long-continued absence from Ter-na-nog does not eradicate 
this innate quaintness of expression. Our Vicar once went west 
for a well-earned holiday and came across an old Connemara 
parishioner acting as ‘hired boy’ in California. This lad had 
been bought along with a shaggy pony for a very few shillings. He 
was bright and intelligent, and was taken to Canada by an indulgent 
master. 

‘So you have left Mr. Dennis, Larry? ’ said the parson, shaking 
hands with the young man. ‘ What is he doing nowadays ? ’ 

* He’s drivin’ the mail coach, your reverence.’ 

‘ Does he run the coach himself?’ 

1 Oh no, sir! He have got an Antidote ,’ was the quick 
response, and the Vicar smiled. For the wrong word in the wrong 
place transported him back to his own dear native land in a flash. 
Soon afterwards nuptial tokens with a silver edge came to an Irish 
1-ome. Larry of Croone had himself got an Antidote, and was 
married to a well-to-do, educated woman. 

I also was once obliged by ill health to go abroad. My hair 
considerably silvered during my absence. 

A * bhoy ’ of eighty—(everybody is a bhoy till he marries)—met 
me soon after my return. 
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‘ An’ your honour never got married beyant ? ’ he asked, looking 
suspiciously at my white poll. 

‘ Never once, Henry ! I’ll give my word.’ 

Old Henry lifted his arms thankfully. 

‘ And hadn’t you great luck, doctor dear, that you didn’t get 
yourself implicated tvith a family ? ’ was his cordial comment as he 
shook congratulatory hands with me. 

A certain man in our district under the Sugar Loaf had (like 
John Bunyan) a ‘ nice reticence in speech.’ This occasionally 
degenerated i nto a stammer. I have given instances of word perversion. 
It is only fair to give one showing how Irishmen occasionally use 
the best words possible in explaining a thing. What better way 
could Martin’s habit of slowly muttering his syllables be expressed 
than : ‘ It’s a quare sort of a way Martin talks. It’s as if he took 
the words out of his mouth an’ looked at them before he gives 
them to yez ’ ? 

One day I paid a visit to ‘ Biddy the Kid,’ who lives right in the 
middle of a rocky valley. The Kid—whence she got her name I 
know not—is reported to hpve a remarkable cure for the { neuralgy.’ 
In reply to a question on the subject she said, ‘I believe that 
between myself an’ God Almighty we cured Ned Doolan last summer.’ 
You will perceive Biddy modestly credited herself with being the 
primary agent in this action. 

After this fashion is medical work made delightful in Ter-na-nog. 
Continual cheerfulness greatly aids in the battle of life here. * ’Tis the 
Will of God ’ (spelt with a big W and a capital G), whether in the 
matter of a mountain mist or the virulent murrain. An Irishman 
looks back, at last week’s sunshine when this week is cloudy. He 
terms the soaking rain ‘a nice, soft day, thank God,’ and the 
grievous, preventible sickness a ‘ visitation.’ 

There are two enemies hard to conquer in this Country of the 
Young. One is a belief in witchcraft; the other a love for * matter 
out of place.’ In my district the people really believe in Leprechauns 
or little people. They still visit a wizened witch-doctor to have ‘ dead 
hands-’ exorcised from bewitched butter, and they hunt mythical 
hares as often as living red game. 

Quite lately I was asked to visit a maiden of half a century who 
was possessed with a ‘ demmur.’ Now I know Lizzie Kedmond is 
only suffering from loneliness—pure and simple. Her tiny shanty, 
dumped down in a narrow boreen, is surrounded by acres of golden 
gorse, miles of peat land, and fields of silky bog cotton. No neigh¬ 
bour, however, enlivens grey existence for poor Lizzie. Whatever is 
non-understandable to the unprofessional mind in Sallyboggin is 
• called a * demmur ,’ and is treated as a possession of the Evil One. 
Hence I found Lizzie lying on the mud floor of her cabin in a 
1 stripped ’• condition. On her naked breast was a penny. On the 
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penny an end of candle. Over both penny and candle rested an 
inverted tumbler. A ‘ wise woman ’ was standing, gazing earnestly at 
her handiwork and muttering a charm. 

‘ Ah! doctor darlint,’ screamed Lizzie triumphantly as I entered 
the room. 4 It’s a live demmur! and the wise woman has located it, 
doctor dear! See it a leppin’ an’ a risin’ into the glass.’ 

I took in the matter at a glance. The wise woman had first 
exhausted air by lighting her candle-end and immediately covering 
it with a tumbler. This, of course, acted as a kind of cupping-glass, 
and flesh rose into the vacuum. 

In vain I demonstrated on my own arm (burning a hole in my 
shirt-sleeve as I did so). Lizzie saw 4 the too, too solid flesh ’ thereon, 
following the law of suction, as well as the demmur under her breast¬ 
bone. But she clung to belief in the wise woman, and I was dis¬ 
missed with ignominy! 

In Ireland we do not take offence at this kind of thing. I wrote 

to Lizzie’s landlord, Lord C-, saying the woman was growing 

4 soft,’ and by return post received a ll. note to pay expenses of a 
change for her. A short spell in Dublin worked wonders. The 
demmur no longer set her heart a gallopin’, and 4 the joulting of the 
train stopped the heatin’ ov her poolse.’ 

My skill was equally slighted by another patient. She told me 
her liver was troubling her, pointing, at the same time, to a spot high 
up under her left arm. ‘ God bless us ! woman,’ I roared, 4 your liver 
does not lie there.’ 

4 1 think I ought to know where my own liver lies,’ was her 
dignified, insulted reply. * Haven’t I suffered from it these twenty 
year ? * 

A third patient was more grande dame than either of these 
twain. On being called in—my ‘ token ’ being a certain red ticket— 
I asked, ‘ And what’s the matter with you, Mrs. Doolan ?' 

4 I’m thinkin' that’s for yon to tell me,’ was the haughty response, 
just as if she were paying me a five-guinea fee. 

I have, of course, a due circle of patients who firmly believe in 
every bolus given by any Esculapius. To one such went my friend, 
the Vicar, lately. 

4 How are you to-day, Mrs. Neale ? ’ was the question addressed 
sympathetically to the greatest grumbler in Sallyboggin. 

‘ Ah I very, very bad. ’Tis the desgestion, your reverence! like 
a hive of bees a buzzin’ an’ a buzzin’ in my buzzum.’ 

4 Is it always the same ? ’ inquired the Vicar, his eyes twinkling, 
but with immovable face (for we learn to compose our countenances 
in Ireland). „ 

‘Nay! not at all, your reverence. ’Tis often like a load ov 
bricks a poundin’ an’ a poundin’, that’s when the bees ain’t a buzzin’. 
But-’ and the wrinkled, smoke-grimed, old face brightened; 
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‘ but the doctor—God bless him—is after givin’ me a description, 
an’ if 14 don’t cure me, he’ll describe me agin.’ 

I have said that dirt is a giant hard to fight in the beautiful land 
of Ter-na-nog. The woman who had never heard of £ washin’ a live 
wan ’ is, I think, equalled by another who came to me lately about 
her sore leg. 

* They tell me, doctor darlint, that washin’ might scotch the heat 
out of it! But I wouldn’t adventure to do it without askin’ your 
advice. Not for the worlds. I’m an ould woman now, doctor dear, 
an’ a drop of water has never gone near my body.’ 

I advised a goodly supply of aqueous fluid, preceded by a thorough 
application of alkali and potash in the form of soap, and the old 
woman hobbled off quite satisfied with my scientific words. 

In Sallyboggin for years a certain old woman levied a weekly 
tribute on charitably disposed folk. All at once a ‘nevvy’ from 
America turned up, called on her ‘ pattrons,’ and after thanking them 
for their kindness, carried off his mother’s sister to end her days in 
comfort. But the widow Hooligan—pronounced ‘Hooli’han’—did 
not lay her bones across, the water. She soon reappeared. ‘I 
couldn’t stop in it, misthress dear,’ she explained to a lady. ‘ Me 
sister’s son’s a good bhoy, but, between ourselves, they would ha’ 
washed me to death.’ 

I must close this paper with an anecdote showing that quickness 
of repartee is not confined to the poor in Ter-na-nog. At a recent 
licensing case in Dublin a certain well-known ecclesiastic was being 
cross-examined. I am sure the genial Dean of the Chapel Royal will 
forgive me mentioning his name, as he is an Irishman, with more 
than an Irishman’s fund of wit. 

Scene—a police-court. Applicant—a bibulous innkeeper. Wit¬ 
ness—the Dean, appearing on behalf of the Church of Ireland 
Temperance Society. 

‘ And you, Mister Dane of the Chapel Royal, were in that public- 
house ? ’ came the first question. 

‘ I was, sir,’ came an unblushing answer. 

‘ And may I ask, Mister Dane of the Chapel Royal, did you take 
anything in the public-house ? ’ 

‘ I did, sir.’ 

Great sensation in court. 

‘ Oh! you did, Mr. Dane, did you ? And may I ask, Mr. Dane 
of the Chapel Royal ’—with a strong and derisive accent—* what you 
took, sir?’ 

‘ I took a chair, sir,’ answered the quick-witted witness. ‘ And 
further than that, I took notes, sir; and here they are, sir.’ 

Amidst a roar of applause the notes were handed up and the licence 
refused. * 

Anyone attempting to delineate the Irishman, without giving 
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due prominence to his confiding trust and confidence in a 
providential over-ruling God, is, I feel, omitting the largest and most 
beautiful trait in his character. But in this paper I have no space 
to dwell on the reverential attitude of all in the Island of Saints. 
Well may it be called Ter-na-nog or the Country of the Young. 
Neither age nor infirmity can quench their playfulness, or dim their 
credulity. There is nothing in Nature—not even its silver setting of 
breakers and spray, its lacework of Osmunda Begalis, its crown of wax¬ 
like arbutus, or its rings of opal and azure and amethyst—so wonder¬ 
ful as the legends which cluster round every stone of the Emerald Isle. 

To the peasantry, Labhradth Loingseach, the Kings of Cashel, 
the Fingal of Ossian and the little people, still exist. The devil 
mixes punch in many enormous bowls whenever thunder is heard. 
The mother of Fin MacCoul eternally climbs her crags. St. Patrick 
continues to fling the Evil One over purple mountains into the 
Upper Lake of lvillarney when its surface is ruffled with wind. 
Fairies dance in ancient raths, and The O’Donoghue rides upon 
every mountain mist. 

Humorous enough seems this faith. But we never smile at it 
in Ireland. It is part and parcel with the characters of those who 
live in Ter-na-nog. 

L. Orman Cooper. 
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Among the books of the great period of Italian literature which show, 
in their construction and treatment, the awakening pictorial sense 
and the curious analogies which obtain between literary and pictorial 
art, the eompletest example I believe to be th eflecameron. It can¬ 
not be compared with the Gommedia for the vividness of its imagery, 
.and its artistic vein is as widely different from that of the awful 
realism of the Inferno as the art of Correggio from that of Giotto, 
but none the less purely artistic. While the vision of the arch-poet 
comes in an endless series of pictures which, in their dramatic in¬ 
tensity, range of emotion, and completeness as subjects, as well as in 
their archaic severity and refinement of finish, seem made to challenge 
design on its own ground and eternally mock its insuffieience, the 
Decameron must be judged as a whole, with all its surroundings and 
associations, and makes a single picture capable of illustration and 
variation differing as the characters of the men who shall paint it; 
a picture in which colour and light, the joyous flush of youth and 
life, the perfume, and glow of sense in its most exquisite form, 
challenge the palette and pencil, as the grim and awful immortals 
who burn or freeze in the Inferno defy the crayon of the designer. 
The journey of Dante resembles the walls of the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
an almost interminable succession of pictures struck out with a power 
as parsimonious as it is immense, in the dry tints of an art which has 
no need of the refinements of modem method to tell all it has to 
say;' pictures unframed and without the decoration of a needless 
detail, more impressive in their sombre tints and subdued light and 
shade than if all the colour of Venice had been lavished on them, 
and in connection with which we can only think of Michael Angelo 
or Blake. The ten days of Boccaccio, on the other hand, form but 
one image—every day is like every other, a day bright with sunshine, 
glowing with the glow of that dear Florentine sun under which 
whatever springs from earth seems to have been planted by the 
genius of art to grow into forms of beauty, and in which the lieta 
brigata , the merry troupe of ten, all in the flush of youth and 
happiness, careless of all that is, has been, or elsewhere may be, are 
set, as in a picture of the spring, and in its art as modern as a picture 
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of Watteau. There were seven ladies, according to the story, ‘ each to 
the other, either by friendship, by neighbourhood, or by blood, con¬ 
nected, of whom no one had passed her twenty-eighth year and none 
but had seen her eighteenth, all educated and of noble family, 
beautiful and of polished manners and of virtuous gaiety,’ to whom 
the chance which provides food for the romancer sent three gentle¬ 
men ‘ who in the desolation of the city found their consolation in 
visiting their beloved ladies,’ and who by the same providence of the 
story-teller were comprised in the seven. * These, hoping to escape 
the mortality which had desolated the city, combined to go into the 
country near by, and pass the days in such diversion from the fear’of 
death and the grief for the dead as was possible.’ And having in 
order prepared all things necessary and first sent their orders where 
they intended to go the next morning— i.e. Wednesday at break of 
day—the ladies with'their maids and the three young men with their 
servants, leaving the city, began their journey. Not above two 
miles had they travelled, before they reached the place they had 
fixed on beforehand. That place 

was on a little hill, on every 6ide a certain distance remote from the roads, with 
various trees and plants covered with green leaves, beautiful to see. On the summit 
was a palace with a large and beautiful court in the midst, with balconies, and halls 
and chambers, all and each most beautiful and decorated with cheerful and 
remarkable pictures, with meadows all round and wonderful gardens, wells of cool 
water and cellars of precious wines, more appropriate to curious wine-tasters than 
to sober and honest ladies. This, the company arriving, was to their great 
pleasure all swept out, and the beds made in the chambers and all garnished with 
flowers such as the season provided, and strewn with rushes; and, being seated in 
the first chamber, Bioneo, who beyond the other gentlemen was charming and 
witty, said: ‘ Ladies, your good sense more than our intelligence has led us here; I 
do not yet know what in your sober judgment you propose to be done, mine I left in 
the city when a little time ago I came out with you, and therefore it is for you to dis¬ 
pose of yourselves, take comfort and laugh and sing with me (as much I should say 
as your dignity permits), or let me return to my own cares and remain in the hapless 
city.' To which Fampinea, as if she, too, had abandoned her grave thoughts, gaily 
replied: * Dioneo, you speak most fitly, we wish to live merrily, and no other reason 
had we to fly than sadness. But as nothing that is not properly organised can 
continue long, I, who was the originator of the plans by which this most excellent 
company has been formed, still thinking of our pleasures, consider that it is 
necessary that we agree on some chief whom we shall honour and obey as greater 
than we, and whose every care it shall be to dispose us to live cheerfully. And 
that every one may feel the weight of their care, together with the pleasure of 
ruling, choosing therefore from each side (sex), no one shall be envious through 
not enjoying the power, I say that each shall have the charge and honour for a 
day and that the firat to hold them shall be elected by us all; of those to follow, 
at the hour of vespers, the ruler of the day shall decide, and this ruler, according 
to his or her judgment, shall, during his or her period of rule, decide and order 
as to the place and manner of our lives.’ 

These words pleased exceedingly the company, who with one voice chose her 
aa ruler for the first day, and Filomena, running quickly to a laurel, made a noble 
and showy wreath which, worn on the head, was, as long as their association lasted, 
the sign to others of the rule and rank. * 
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The details of the organisation completed, the Queen for the day 
dismisses the company to wander through the fields and gardens, 
finding what pleasure they might until the third hour sounded, when 
all were to assemble to dinner. As the plague lasted from March to 
August we may accept June as the medium term, at which time one 
o’clock being about nine the third hour would be about 11 a.m. 
Th is is shown to be the probable interpretation by the description of 
the day as already become very hot when the troupe is called together 
to their repast in the shade— al fresco —then for music and dancing 
until the siesta, for which the queen dismisses them to their 
rooms. 

It had not long sounded nine (5 i\m.) when the queen aroused them all, 
declaring it to he hurtful to sleep too much in the day, and so they went to a little 
meadow in which the grass was green and high, nor could the sun reach it in any 
part; and there, feeling the gentle breeze, according to the orders of the queen sat 
in a circle on the grass. To them thus the queen : ‘ As you see, the sun is high 
and the heat is great, nor is there any sound to be heard but the song of the cicala 
in the olive trees, wherefore to move about at present would be folly. Here it is 
beautiful and cool to rest, and there are tables and chess as you see, and each one 
of us can take the pleasure he prefers, but if in this you follow my counsel, not in 
playing games in which the mind of one of the parties is troubled without much 
pleasure on the part of the other, or of those who look on, but in telling stories (which 
delight all, one telling to the others who listen), we shall pass through tie hot 
portion of the day. You will not have finished each your story when the sun shall 
have sunk and the heat be gone, and you can then go and find pleasure as you 
like. 

'* 

To this picture of a garden of delights in which all is fair and 
bright, if we add what Pampinea had previously said of the country 
where she proposed to lead them, ‘ there we hear tj]be birds sing, the 
hills and .plains are clad in green, and the fields, full of grain, wave 
like the sea; and of trees there are a thousand kinds’—we get a 
clear picture of that flank of the Val d'Amo which lies between 
Florence and Fiesole, and on which to-day are hundreds of villas of 
which many in some points correspond with Boccaccio’s description. 

The picture is here—the lieta brigata circled before their laurel- 
crowned queen; the burning sun above; the cool shade around and 
the olive trees beyond, with the cicalas singing in the fervent heat; 
the hills rolling into the distance and the height, with Fiesole crowning 
it; and, sunward, the Val d’Amo, the gracious dome of Brunelleschi 
and the campanile of Giotto, the grey spire of Santa Croce and the 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, all as now, with the gentle slopes of 
the hills of Chianti and those towards Siena, pale and misty under 
the ‘ angry sun ’; to the east the last spurs of the Apennine, with the 
hills of Vallombrosa; to the north the Fiesole range, rising westward 
in higher heights to the Pistoiese Apennines, and then away to Mount 
Cimone and the Libro-Aperto; and against the sky, flat and feint, and 
only to be seen on clearest days, the films we know as the hills of 
Carrara; by the sea. Nothing of all this is changed—no cataclysm 
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lias ever visited the Val d’Arfoo—the dead level of the alluvial plains 
in midst of which Florence lies, shows the building of those torrents 
which still come down with the spring and autumn rains from the 
central range of the Tuscan’hills, laden with the yellow earth of the 
Vallombrosan and Arezzian lands—now tranquilly building, as from 
times unknown they have been, the land out into the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. In this record of centuries innumerable is no line which tells of 
shock or sudden change—the hills have, mayhap, lost a few inches of 
their height ■ and the torrents of to-day, furious in their muddy 
wrath, may, when Boccaccio strolled along their banks, have been 
clear rivulets flowing perennially from the forests which clothed the 
hilly crown of the Val d’Arno; but so far as all the noteworthy 
features of the landscape go, nothing has changed since Boccaccio 
walked the streets of Florence. 

There is in the Decameron this ensemble of gaiety and sunshine 
like a moving tableau vivant of which we can never say this is the 
sole moment for the. painter—here and there touches of detail 
strengthen his hand, but the picture is to be made according to the 
mood of the painter, not like an episode of the Inferno which seems 
to engrave itself on the imagination and of which we can only say, 
‘this is what Dante saw ’; but vague and with outlines fused in the 
sunshine and the splendour of colour, tremulous in the fervid light, 
laughing a challenge to Giorgione. 

But the art of Boccaccio does not r$st merely in this picture of 
the brightest side of the life of his day; he had set it in a frame of 
the profoundest gloom, shown it through an ambient of horrors, 
scarcely to be exaggerated, death and a worse fear of death, the 
demoralisation and destruction of a population, which will now even 
heighten the effect of the picture immensely, but which, in the day 
when the great plague was a living memory to every Florentine and 
the mourning had scarcely been thrown off for its victims, must have 
given an enhancement we can scarcely conceive, any more than we can 
the power of the vision of Dante over a generation which accepted 
his Inferno as the most real of all realities. Taken out of its frame 
the Decameron falls to pieces—it becomes a mere collection of tales 
of all times and of all colours, a few objectionable to our standard, 
some witty and many wise. But Boccaccio never intended it to be 
so judged; his elaborate preparation of the story which should 
enclose the tales, the minuteness with which he depicts the ghastly 
features of the great disaster and its influence on the society of 
Florence, the artful way in which he prepares the opening out of the 
charnel-house to the sunshine and health of his ‘ merry company,’ 
show that the tales were the incidental material of his whole, and 
that every part had been regarded as part of a complete work, 
accessories, indeed, even if he had not declared in the opening of the 
story that such was his plan. * 
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Whenever, most gracious ladies, I reflect how pitying you all are by nature, I 
recognise that this work will, in your opinion, have a sad and repulsive beginning 
as the painful record of the pestilence gone by, fraught with loss to all who saw or 
knew of it, and with which my work begins. But I should • be sorry if on this 
account you read no further, as if your reading ought to be always accompanied by 
sighs and tears. This frightful beginning I prepare for you as it travelling a 
rough and steep mountain, adjoining which is a most beautiful and delightful 
plain which is by so much the more pleasurable to you as the difficulty of the 
ascent and passage of the mountain had been great. And as the extreme of plea¬ 
sure touches pain, so suffering is compensated by a succeeding joy. To this brief 
vexation (I call it brief as contained in few words) follow closely tho sweets and 
pleasures I have promised, and which would not be hoped for from such a beginning 
if it were foretold. And to tell the truth, if I had been able frankly to bring you 
where I wished other than by this rough way I had willingly done so, but because 
I could not, without these recollections, show what was the occasion of the incidents 
of which you will read, I was obliged to write of them. 

The elaborate description of the plague which follows, not only 
shows Boccaccio’s conception to be, like that of Defoe of the plague 
of London, to which it is a curious parallel, altogether imaginary, 
since the writer was at Naples during the whole period of the pesti¬ 
lence, but also conclusively demonstrates that this ‘ rough way ’ was 
not only apart of his ten days’ journey, but that it was described with 
all its ghastly minuteness simply to enhance the value of his sunshine 
and merriment. He was in Naples from 1345 until 1350, without, 
probably, a single visit to Florence. And I hold this opinion, in spite 
of the single item in the chronological table of his life in which occurs 
this note: 1348, 4 parte alia volta di Toscana con Lodovico di Taranto ’ 
—‘ departed in the direction of Tuscany with Louis of Taranto’—as 
if a man closely interested in the events then occurring at Naples, and 
in the flush of his passion for Fiametta (Maria di Aquino, putative 
daughter of Robert, King of Naples, from whom he later hardly 
endured being separated by his duty to his aged father until the 
father’s second marriage, when he returned at once to Naples and 
Fiametta), would have chosen the year of the pestilence, when every 
one who could escaped from Florence, to return there. There is no 
evidence to weigh against the inherent improbability of such a visit 
under suoh circumstances, and the fact that he began the construction 
of the Decameron in that year at Naples, as is clearly indicated, 
and was most certainly established in Naples in the sunshine of 
Fiametta’s favour in May, 1349, where, so far as we know, he 
remained until his father’s death in 1350, is proof presumptive against 
his being in Florence. 

There is, indeed, in the description of the plague, that which con¬ 
victs it of pure invention quickened by details heard from others 
who were eye-witnesses; the very minuteness of the^descriptions in 
certain points not in accord with the character of the disease, betrays 
the art and the invention at once, as when he narrates that the hogs 
in the street, rolling amongst the garments of the dead, thrown into 
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the street, ‘ presently (in piccola ora appresso ), as if they had taken 
poison, after a few dizzy turns fell dead ’; and this, which he 6ays he 
‘ saw with his own eyes,’ is the only incident of which he makes this 
declaration (the point on which the unity of his work hinges, the 
meeting of the merry troupe in the church of Santa Maria Novella, 
being recorded on the information ‘ of a person worthy of belief ’); 
nor does Boccaccio in his own person intrude anywhere in the story, 
so that in this bit of intense realisation thrown into the foreground 
of his picture as it were by chance, and without meaning, and 
certified by his own signature, is the point in which he gets touch of 
the reader and convinces him of actuality throughout the romance. 

And to my mind this opening chapter, with all its horrors and 
ghastly realisation, its slight and suggestive delineation of character, 
all grace and beauty springing out of the gloom, is perhaps the 
best of Boccaccio’s work. The well-spun golden cord on which the 
Novelle are strung is ornamented as it were at the divisions of the 
days by little cameos of crafty design; but the * introduction as 
the Editors have designated it, or, as I should rather say, the portico, 
of this hundred-chambered palace of art, has its own proportions 
and design and may be taken and studied alone. Nothing can, it 
seems to me, better convey the idea of the death-stricken city— 

‘ Egregia’ he takes care to say—‘ surpassing city of Florence, beyond 
every other in Italy most beautiful ’ (a touch to enhance his lights) 
than the way he brings out with broad truth the greatness of the 
doom—the chances that exaggerated it—setting in the heavens 
that consuming sun—the paralysis of panic—the avarice of men not 
daunted by death—the helplessness of all flesh before ' the just wrath 
of God for our correction sent upon men ’: 

For healing of Buch maladies neither counsel of physicians ( medici ) nor virtue 
of any medicine whatever seemed to avail or have any effect—even as if Nature 
could not endure this suffering; or that the ignorance of the medical attendants 
(medicanti, of whom, besides the regular physicians, there was a very great 
number, both men and women, who had never had any medical education what¬ 
ever) could discover no cause for it, said therefore could devise no appropriate 
remedy, so that not only very few recovered, hut almost every one attached, by 
the third day afteT the appearance of the above-noticed signs (buboes), died,' some 
sooner and some later, and mostly without any fever or other violent symptoms. 
And this pestilence was of so much greater extent that by merely communicating 
with the sick the well were attacked, just as fire spreads to dry or oiled matter 
which approaches it. And not to speak of one citizen abandoning another, and of 
almost no man caring for his neighbour, while relations rarely, if ever, visited 
each other even at a distance, this calamity had brought such fear to the hearts 
of men and women that brother left his brother, the uncle his nephew, the sister 
her brother, and often the wife her husband; and (greater still and hardly to be 
believed) fathers and mothers avoided visiting and serving their children 
as if not theirs. From which causes there remained to the incalculable 
multitude of the sick, both men and women, no help except in charitable 
friends (of whom there were few), or from the avarice of servants, who 
served only for enormous and disproportionate salaries, and even so’not many 
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■were to be bad, and these worthy, stupid men and women, who were accustomed 
to no such device and were only fit to give the sick what they asked for, and see 
them die, and they, so serving, often perished with their gains. . . . With the 
common people, and perhaps in great part with the middle classes, the situation 
was much more miserable, as they, kept in their houses mostly either by hope or 
poverty, sickened by thousands a day, and, not being aided or attended to in any 
respect, almost without exception died. . . . More than a hundred thousand 
human beings are believed to have been taken from life within the walls of Florence, 
which, before the mortal pestilence, were not believed to have contained so many 
souls. Oh, how many great palaces, how many beautiful houses, how many noble 
dwellings once full of domestics, of gentlemen and ladies, even to the last servants, 
became empty 1 Oh, how many historical families, how many immense estates, 
what prodigious riches remained without heirs 1 How many brave men, how many 
beautiful women, how many gay youths, whom not only we, but Galen, Hippo¬ 
crates, or Esculapius, would have pronounced in perfect health, in tho morning 
dined with their relatives, companions and friends, and the coming night supped 
with those who had passed away ! 


Of the character of the Novdle I have only need to say that it is 
not a part of my theme, as in all probability it was scarcely within 
the power of Boccaccio, to change it. They have received a name 
worse than they deserve from the character of a few of their number; 
to the author they were merely so many items in a decorative scheme. 
They who knew what Italian society was, and is, will recognise them 
as not strange in the mouth of the contemporaries of Boccaccio, who 
puts his apology in the mouth of Filomena, replying to Neifile, when 
she speaks of scandal growing out of their festa. ‘ This amounts to 
nothing; where I live virtuously, and my conscience^ no wise re¬ 
proaches me, let them who will speak against me; I take God and 
the truth for my defence.’ 

The locality to which this merry and immortal assembly resorted 
has been the subject of contention more than two hundred years. 
We have seen that during the plague Boccaccio was pretty certainly 
not in Florence, but in Naples; and Fanfani, an early commentator of 
Boccaccio, says that 1 the plague past, it occurred to Boccaccio to 
collect the stories he had written, to add to them to complete the 
number df one hundred, and to make a volume imagining them to 
have been told by a company of young ladies and gentlemen who 
went out from Florence to a beautiful country to escape the pesti¬ 
lence.’ This was unquestionably the case; but as the landscape of 
the Decameron is painted with a special care and minuteness of 
detail which was not a feature of the art of the time, and was likely 
to be the result of an intention to recall places in which Boccaccio 
had taken delight, and the features of which were vivid in his 
memory, it is an irresistible conclusion that he thought of some 
definite locality and mansions in his construction of the narration, 
and that his minute description is a picture of the landscape garden¬ 
ing of his day. 
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Three villas have been hypothetically identified as those to which 
the company went: the Palmieri, formerly the \ ilia Tre Vise, 
in allusion to its three decorated facades or to three busts supposed 
to have been on the front; the Villa Gaddi, now Rasponi • and the 
Poggio Gherardi, now the property of Mrs. Ross. The Villa Palmieri, 
as now existing, may be at once dismissed, as it is probably entirely 
of sixteenth-century construction, and certainly none of it older than 
the fifteenth. Whether there was an older villa on the spot cannot 
be said, but no traces are shown of one. But the site does not 
correspond with the indications of the story ; it is too near Florence 
for the first villa to which the company went, and the high road from 
Florence to Fiesole in those days ran close to it, it being only since 
Lord Crawford became the proprietor of the villa that the road has 
been diverted so as to secure privacy for its inmates; so that the 
expression ‘ on every side a certain distance from the roads ’ would 
not have applied to it. The Villa Rasponi is not much further from 
Florence, but the road up to it is winding and would add a little to 
the distance ; but still it is not enough even for the license of the 
story, and the author meant to be precise, evidently. The Italian 
mile is slightly longer than ours, moreover, and Boccaccio takes the 
pains in another part to give us the length of his mile. ‘ In one 
mile of landare a thousand paces, and each pace contains five feet, 
and each foot twelve fingers.’ The Villa Palmieri is therefore about 
a mile from the Porta S. Gallo, the Rasponi a little more than a mile, 
and the Poggio Gherardi barely over two, so that while either of the 
former are much too near, the latter is only a trifle too far, speaking 
with precision. The claim of the Poggio Gherardi to be the first 
villa, I think, is indisputable. 

But there is another indication, in the relation of the third day’s 
doings, which is absolutely decisive against the Villa Palmieri being 
the first palace. The Queen goes out from the villa where they had 
passed the first two days, and 

with slow steps, accompanied and followed by the ladies and the three gentlemen, 
guided by the songs of perhaps twenty nightingales and other birds, by a path not 
much used, full of herbs, and flowers which by the rising sun commenced all to 
open, took the way to the west, and chattering and joking and laughing with her 
company, without going more than two thousand steps before an hour and a h alf 
bad passed from the dawn, led them to a rich and beautiful palace which was on a 
lull somewhat raised above the plain. 

The description of the garden which follows, with its little 
lake and the Valley of the Ladies, is easily applied to the Valley of 
the Affrico, tlje beloved stream of so many of Boccaccio’s poetical 
. -allusions. But if the company bad moved west from the Villa 
Palmieri they would have found no such watercourse in their way as ran 
through the Valley of the Ladies, but would have immediately come 
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to the Mugnone, a turbulent river whed full, and a dry watercourse 
most of the year now, but in no way responding to the description of 
Boccaccio. The winding path through the fields, which the company 
probably followed and which still exists, would lead, in about two 
thousand steps, from the Poggio Gherardi to the Villa Rasponi, 
which I am convinced, on grounds which I shall show, to have been 
the second palace. 

The allusion to two water mills as in the grounds of the second 
palace has been taken as confirming the attribution of that to the 
Villa Palmieri, because there have been on the Mugnone, below that 
villa, two water mills from a remote time. But this proof is 
rather against than for the Palmieri, as in the story they are 
described as in the grounds of the palace, and driven by the stream 
which irrigates the garden as it issues from it. But there is no 
watercourse or irrigating stream in the grounds of the Palmieri, and 
if the water had been borrowed from the Mugnone Boccaccio would 
not have ignored the river or described it as a little brooklet, to say 
nothing of the improbability of deriving the waters from the 
Mugnone outside, which the poet only once mentions incidentally in 
the tales, while he dwells on the Affrico. Nothing would be, on 
the contrary, easier than to draw the water for the Rasponi villa 
garden from the Affrico. 

This most probable identification draws strength from the fact 
that Boccaccio in all his poems dwells on the country which lies 
along the Affrico and beyond towards Maiano, where the Poggio 
Gherardi is situated, and whose eastern limit is the Mensole, a little 
river which drains the valley parallel with that of the Valley of the 
Ladies. This is Boccaccio’s country, and beydnd it his Muse does 
not venture, so that there is little probability that for his prose he 
would range further. The vale and upper course of the Affrico are 
in the grounds of the villa once owned by Landor, and a trace of the 
lake must have been still existing in the beginning of the present 
century, but it is now filled up, though the nature of the soil still 
indicates its site as just below the falls of the river, and between the 
twa bridges which cross it. Who reads the Ninfale of Boccaccio 
will satisfy himself that he would have designated this locality as he 
does in the Decameron :— 

The sight of this garden, its beautiful orderliness, the shrubbery, and the. 
brooklets going from it, so delighted the ladies and the three young men, that all 
began to aver that if there could be a Paradise on earth, they could not conceive 
what other form than that of this garden they could give it, or think beyond this 
what beauty could be added to it. 

At the end of the fourth day, the stories told and the hour 
of supper approaching, the company dispersed, ‘ part to the garden 
whose beauty it was not easy to tire of, and part to the mills which 
were working outside.’ In an earlier allusion to the mills they are 
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spoken of as working ‘ to the advantage of the proprietor of the 
garden/ and the location of the mills by the two passages is distinctly 
conclusive against their identity with the far-off still existing mills 
on the Mugnone, which indeed are recorded as built later than 
1529. Then, in the beginning of the seventh day, the proceedings 
are a little changed. 

Every star had fled from the east except Lucifer, which still lightened in the 
brightening dawn, when the chamberlain arose and with much baggage went to 
the Valley of the Ladies to arrange everything according to the orders of his 
master. The King (for the day) was not long in joining him, being aroused by the 
noise of the beasts and those loading them, and, rising, aroused all the other ladies 
and gentlemen. Nor had the rays of the sun well burst out when all were on the 
w ay; nor had at any time the nightingales with the other birds seemed to sing so 
gaily as they seemed to that morning; and accompanied by the songs of them they 
went down to the Valley of the Ladies, where they were received by many more, 
so that it seemed as if they rejoiced in their coming. And when the hour for the 
repast had come, the tables being placed under the green laurels and the other 
beautiful trees near the beautiful lake, as it pleased the King they took their places, 
and, eating, they saw the fishes swimming in great schools, seeing which gave cause 
for discussion. 

Now tbe geology of tbe country, as well as tbe tradition, fixes tbe 
lake and tbe ‘ Valley of tbe Ladies ’ on a little alluvial plain in tbe 
Landor Estate, through tbe midst of which runs the Affrico, 1 and, this 
point being settled as definitely as anything in the case can be, the 
inevitable conclusion from the story is that the palace from which 
the company took its departure must be not far away. But the 
Villa Palmieri is a long way from the ‘ Valley of the Ladies/ too far 
for such a stroll, and the public road lies between, while in the 
grounds there is no jfiace for the lake, or water system. The position 
of the Villa Rasponi is as the gate for the valley, while the - Palmieri 
is in another system of landfall. If the visit had been an actuality, 
there might have been a reason for sending bis party to the Villa 
Palmieri, if it had existed, which we cannot now understand; but as 
it was simply a voyage en avr there was none for making his company 
do what was not the most natural and easiest thing under the cir¬ 
cumstances, and this was to stop at the Villa Rasponi, which was the 
nearest to the valley, and the most splendid of all those of the time 
that remain to us in the neighbourhood. The Villa Landor does not 
meet the demand, for it was in the time only a tower, and even now 
has no court, and, this point being considered as fixed as definitely as 
anything in the case can be, and the second villa of the Decameron 
being admitted to be the Villa Rasponi, and the first being the 
Poggio (xherardi, there is no locus standi for the Palmieri in the 
second. 

The architecture of the region offers some clue. The Poggio 

• 

1 A path which descends into the valley just above the falls of the little river is 
still known by the common people as the Sdrtwciolo di Boccaccio, or Steep and 
Slippery Path of Boccaccio. • 
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Gherardi is evidently earlier than Boccaccio, but the description does 
not serve for further identification, though it is the only old villa 
meeting the conditions. The Villa Easponi is, on the contrary, 
clearly identifiable with a still earlier epoch, being the residence of 
the family of painters, so famous in the Giottesque epoch, the 
Gaddis, of whom the elder, architect and painter, lived in the begin¬ 
ning of the century at the middle of which Boccaccio wrote the 
Decameron. Agnolo and Taddeo Gaddi were the pupils of Giotto, 
and in the will of the father was a provision for covering in the court 
in the middle of the house where is now the great hall, 2 so that it is 
certain that it existed at the time of Boccaccio (b. 1313; d. 1375), 
and most probable that he was an intimate in it; but as it is the 
most conspicuous object in the landscape in that direction to one 
coming from Florence it is impossible in any case that he should not 
have been familiar with its appearance. Its exterior was transformed 
by the tastes of the period of the Medici, but the tower remains and 
it must be in its general disposition much what it was when completed, 
and what additions have been made do not apparently modify the 
original plan. It is now so closely surrounded with trees that the 
distant view does not convey an idea of the architectural disposition, 
and the nearer views are either totally obscured by the trees, or so 
near as to be ineffective. 

Moreover, the tradition of the sojourn in the Villa Palmieri 
has no ancient origin to confirm it, and, like all others which pretend 
to give a local habitation to what existed merely in the imagination 
of Boccaccio, must be weighed by the topographical indications of the 
Decameron aided by those of the author’s familiarity with the country 
contained in his other works in which localities are distinctly defined. 
This confirmation is given us in the poem in which he relates the 
loves and fate of the hapless Affrico and Mensole, and by the fact 
that Boccaccio was bom in a villa situated on the ridge between their 
streams and by his constant admiration of that section of the country, 
while he never dwells on the valley of the Mugnone, so that it is not 
venturing far to maintain that in writing of the country he would 
cling to that which was dearest to him. The single clue given us in 
the story as to the precise topographical position of the second villa 
is given in the fourth story of the eighth day, in which is said, ‘ As 
all of you know, Fiesole, the hill of which we can see from here, was 
a 'great and ancient city, etc.,’ but, while the view of the hill of 
Fiesole from Villa Palmieri is limited to a mere glimpse in which 
the city hardly enters, that from the Villa Easponi is a broad and 
conspicuous view of the whole hillside. 

A curious MS. of the seventeenth century, written by an owner of 
the Poggio Gherardi, gives a molt elaborate account of all the villas» 

1 The repairs made necessary by the late earthquake in the Villa Basponi showed 
the windows, now walled up, which once looked into the court. 
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in the region, assuming n6t only that his villa was one of the 
scenes indicated by Boccaccio, which I grant him, but reasoning as 
if the assembly had ever existed. This, as I have shown by the early 
commentator, was not the .'case, if, indeed, the known residence of 
Boccaccio during that time had not been shown to be Naples ; but 
Ma.rmi also shows, by his indication of another second palace in the 
immediate neighbourhood, vie. the ‘ Villa della Fonte of the family 
Pandolfini, in the territory of the Badia of Fiesole,’ that the tradition 
of the Palmieri was not held as an article of faith, if known, in his 
time. 

The interest of modern lovers of literature in the Valley of the 
Affrico is heightened as much, perhaps, by the residence of Landor 
in it and the fact that his Pericles and Aspasia and other works were 
written there, as by its connection with Boccaccio. In a letter to 
Mrs. Hare, quoted in Sidney Colvin’s life of him, Landor says : 

Do, then, conduct your slave, of whom I dare say you are prouder than ever 
Zenohia would have been, if she had taken Aurelian back again, to Florence. No ' 
not to Florence, but to Fiesole. Be it known I am master of the very place to 
which the greatest genius of Italy or the Continent conducted those ladies who 
told such pleasant tales in the warm weather, and the very scene of his Ninfalr. 
Poor Affrico, for some misconduct, has been confined within stone walls. There 
is no longer lake or river, but a little canal. The place, however, is very delightful, 
and I have grapes, figs, and a nightingale, all at your service, but you cannot be 
treated with all on the same day. 

Emerson visited him here, and says: 

I found him noble and courteous, living in a cloud of pictures at his Villa 
Ghcrardesca, a fine house commanding a beautiful landscape. 

The 4 fine house,’ now the residence and property of the American, 
Professor Willard Fiske, was little better than a ruin when' it passed 
into the hands of its present possessor; the old walls, which were 
those of the ancient tower, which was the original twelfth-century 
structure, were kept by iron ties from falling outwards, and even the 
added chambers of the Gherardescas hardly justified Emerson’s 
epithet of 4 fine ’—it was barely habitable when Professor Fiske 
purchased it. He stopped the leaks in the roof, strengthened the 
foundations, renewed the ceilings gone to decay, and raised the roof 
four feet, but without changing perceptibly the character of the 
house, and has made it, not a 4 fine house,’ but an extremely comfortable 
one, according to American standards, but with the least alteration 
possible consistent with complete comfort. Certain members of the 
English colony at Florence raised the outcry of desecration, and in 
and out of print abused the sacrilegious American who had dared to 
alter the house of Landor. But Landor’s descendant was in want, 
‘and the house was her only possession, so that the sacrilegious 
dollars saved her from suffering and the house from the demolition 
which could not long have been delayed. Ouida, writing for an 
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English magazine and attacking Fiske* said that he had cut down 
Landor’s trees and driven the nightingales out of the valley. The 
fact is that he did not cut down a tree, and that in the season you 
may hear half a dozen nightingales singing at once in the grounds 
of the villa. No murderous gun disturbs the peace of the Vale of the 
Ladies, nor is any prowling biped permitted .to disturb the nesting 
place of Philomela; the turtle-doves * in their passage rest here 
unmolested and fill the olive orchard with their cooing, while under 
the shelter of the Fiesolan hills the roses bloom the whole year 
through. The lawn, to make which Landor cut down the olive- 
trees and uprooted the vines before his house, is still there to recall 
the exclamation of the Tuscan peasant at the madness of such 
destruction of utilities: ‘ Gli Inglesi sono tutti matti, ma questo, 

poi!-’ 3 as if language failed to describe the degree of insanity of 

a man who would root up olive-trees and vines to make a lawn. 

If Landor could come back and pass a winter’s day in his old 
villa, he certainly would desire a metempsychosis in which he might 
return a- the heir to Fiske in his beloved estate. 

W. J. Stillman. 


3 1 The English are all mad, but this one —oh dear I ’ 
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MADAME NECKED 


Though scarcely belonging to the domain of history, and somewhat 
overlooked among the many cleVer and intellectual women in France 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, Madame Necker is 
yet one of the most interesting and charming characters of that 
unique period. The Vicomte d’Haussonville, in his book entitled 
Le Salon de Madame Necker, 1 has printed a most interesting record 
of facts and letters never before made public, arid found in the 
archives of the Chateau de Coppet, untouched since the hand of 
Madame de Stael had carefully sorted and arranged them. 

Suzanne Curchod was bom in 1737. She was the daughter of Louis 
Antoine Curchod, Calvinist pastor of Crassier, a little village in the 
Pays de Yaud, not far from the French frontier. Her mother was a 
Frenchwoman, Mademoiselle Albert de Nasse, whose family had 
been compelled to take refuge in Switzerland when the laws weie 
enacted against the Protestants in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. 
From her Swiss home Suzanne brought the sterling qualities of mind 
and heart with which she passed unscathed through the corruptions 
of Parisian society during the eventful time which preceded the 
Bevolution. 

Universally recognised among her contemporaries as beautiful, 
clever, and good, she formed the happiness of her husband and the 
delight of her friends. M. Curchod himself superintended the 
education of his daughter. At the age of sixteen she wrote a letter 
in Latin to a friend of her father’s, and had apparently begun to learn 
Greek, a letter in French addressed to her being written and signed 
in Greek characters. She studied geometry and physics, borrowing 
books from the libraries of the professors at Lausanne and Geneva. 
Numerous were her admirers, and at Lausanne, where Suzanne first 
appeared in society, it was said that £ she was superior to all young 
girls by her face, and to all young men by her knowledge.’ 

Among Suzanne’s many suitors, Gibbon, who was sent by his 
father to Lausanne at the age of sixteen, and remained there four 
years, was the only one who really touched her heart, and to whom 

1 Edited in 1882 by M. Calmann Lfivy, 3 Rue Auber, Paris. Most of the letters and 
many interesting facts are taken from the Vicomte d’Hanssonville's works. 
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she gave all the faith and devotion of her early love. The following 
is an extract from a letter of Gibbon’s to Suzanne in the early days 
of his courtship: 

1 do not know whether I owe you thanks for the permission you have given 
me to write to you. It makes me feel too bitterly what I have lost in leaving you. 
The comfort that writing to you gives me is infinitely superior to all that is falsely 
called pleasure. There is no society, however pleasant, that I do not quit with 
joy when it is a question of thinking of you, still more when I can hope that 
my thoughts will reach you. But I always feel how great is the difference 
between writing in a matter-of-fact way in my study, and pouring out my whole 
soul at your feet; between having you present to my sight, or to my imagination 
only. 

Gibbon returned to England in 1758, and even before he left 
Switzerland Suzanne had occasion to doubt the constancy of her 
lover; but, in spite of silence and neglect, her strong heart remained 
firm till in 1762 Gibbon wrote to give up the engagement, excusing 
himself because of his father’s objections to his marriage, with many 
useless protestations of regret and despair. 

On Gibbon’s return to Lausanne a year later, Mademoiselle Curchod 
wrote the following letter to him a few days after his arrival: 

Monsieur, — I blush at the step I am taking; 1 should wish to hide it from you, 
as I should wish to hide it from myself. Is it possible, oh God! that an innocent 
heart should abase itself to this point ? What a humiliation 1 ... I owe this 
effort, to my peace of mind; if I lose the occasion which presents itself there is no 
longer any tranquillity for me: could I have tasted of it, from the instant that my 
heart, ingenious in tormenting itself, thought to see in the marks of your coldness 
only the proof of the delicacy of your feelings. For five whole years have I 
sacrificed to this chimera by a strange and unique line of conduct; at last my 
mind, all romantic as it is, has become convinced of its error; on my knees I ask 
you to dissuade this foolish heart; set your band to a complete avowal of your 
indifference, and my soul will accommodate itself to its position; certainty will 
produce the tranquillity for which I sigh. You would be the most despicable of 
men if you refused me this act of frankness, and the God who sees my heart, and 
who no doubt loves me, though lie makes me suffer the most bitter trials, that 
God, I say,' -w ill punish you in spite of my prayers, if there is the least dissembling 
in your answer, or if by your silence you make a plaything ot my peace of mind. 

If you ever unveil my unworthy step to whomsoever it. might be on earth, were 
it even Co the dearest of my friends, by the horror of my pu nishm ent will my 
fault be judged, I shall look upon it as a terrible crime of which I did not know 
the atrocity; I already feel that it is an abasement that outrages my modesty, my 
past conduct, and my actual sentiments. 

Geneva, the 30th of May. 

The seal of this letter being broken, it was doubtless returned by 
Gibbon to the writer, and on the last page she has written in English: 

‘ A thinking soul is punishment enough, and every thought draws 
blood.’ The anguish of that faithful heart must indeed? have been 
great to have written thus. 

Still the feelings of Suzanne Curchod towards Gibbon were such 
that the pastor Moultou, the friend of her youth, and constant 

x 2 
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correspondent till his death, sought to enlist Rousseau to speak well 
of her to Gibbon, and through his mediation endeavour to bring back 
the faithless lover. Rousseau answers : 

You give me a commission for Mademoiselle Curehod of which I shall acquit 
myself badly, precisely because of my esteem for her. The coldness of Mr. 
Gibbon makes me think ill of him; l have looked over‘his book again (Essay on 
the Study of Literature). lie runs and strains after wit. Mr. Gibbon is not the 
man for me, and I cannot think he is the man for Mademoiselle Curehod. Any 
one who is not sensible of her value is not worthy of her ; but anyone who has 
been sensible of it and has detached bimself from her is a man to be despised. 

Long years afterwards Gibbon was a welcome guest at Paris, St. 
Ouen, and at Coppet. He died shortly before Madame Necker, 
having left Lausanne to return to England in the beginning of the 
year 1794. 

M. Curehod died suddenly in January 1760, leaving his wife and 
daughter in straitened circumstances. The small pension assigned 
to his widow hardly sufficed for their maintenance, and Suzanne set 
about giving lessons in houses where she had formerly been received as 
a friend. This humiliating and laborious life continued for three years, 
when Madame Curehod died, and Suzanne bitterly reproached herself 
in her self-tormenting way for the inequalities of temper and altered 
disposition which she conceived had greatly troubled the declining 
years of her mother’s life. In her need several devoted friends 
offered her a home. It was in the house of the father of her friend 
Moultou that Suzanne decided to take up her abode for a time, and 
in return for the hospitality she received she acted as governess to 
his son’s children, besides continuing to give lessons as before. But 
to the house of Moultou came Madame de Vermenoux, attracted to 
Geneva by the fame of the physician Tronchin. She offered to take 
Suzanne with her on her return to Paris, and after some hesitation 
the offer was accepted. Shortly after Suzanne’s arrival in Paris in 
1764 she met M. Necker, then an aspirant to the hand of Madame 
de Vermenoux herself. Attracted by the superior talents and beauty 
of Mademoiselle Curehod, he transferred his affections to her protegee, 
hut yet left Paris for Geneva without declaring his love.' A short time 
after M. Necker’s return to Paris he wrote to Mademoiselle Curehod 
to ask for an interview. She answers: ‘ I must, then, write to you what 
I should not have dared to say to you. If your happiness depends 
on my sentiments, I am afraid that you were happy before you 
desired it. I will remain at home all the evening, and will see no 
one else.’ The marriage was arranged, and the numerous and heart¬ 
felt congratulations of Suzanne’s friends testify to the great affec¬ 
tion with which she inspired all with whom she came in contact. 

The following letter was written by Suzanne to M. Necker a few 
days before their marriage; the expression of devoted love and the 
charm of sentiment could hardly he surpassed; it was found after 
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M. Necker’s death enclosed with others in am envelope with the single 
word Wife written on the outside. 

Oh! Jacques, my dear Jacques, do not ask of me the expression of my senti¬ 
ments ; let me enjoy my happiness without reflecting upon it. In contemplating 
it I fear it may escape, and I cannot think of the sweetness of my life without 
foreseeing the moment which must end it. The trouble of my heart and the dark 
fancies which agitate it might prevent me from satisfying you. Think at least of 
the engagement you are about to contract. I fear making you the most ungrate¬ 
ful of men. Ah! if you are not the most tender—stop; turn away your eyes and 
tear up this letter; it would make you too guilty. Yes, my beloved, you are the 
chain that unites me to the universe. The instant that you ceased to love me 
would make me a stranger to all nature. . . . Consider, indeed, in what my joy 
consists. Is it not the charm of your love that beautifies everything in my eyes r 
I find in the sweetness of friendship a faint image of our union, in the splendour 
of fortune the care that you took to acquire it, in the allurements of self-love the 
confidence of pleasing you more, in intellectual work the hope of captivating your 
mind and of employing my time so as to repair the losses it will occasion. When 
I retire to rest, I say to myself, ‘ lie loves me! ’ and it is in that sweet security 
that sleep overtakes roe. If I awake, my first thought is of heaven; but my soul 
mingles itself with yours and draws from that union a fresh fervour. My dear 
friend, do not be satiated with a sentiment that my heart renders inexhaustible. 
May the moment of my death be the highest point of your love, and it will he 
the happiest day of my life. 

Jacques Necker was born at Geneva in 1732; he was son of Louis 
Frederick Necker, Professor of Law, who, a native of Custrin, was 
made a burgess of Geneva 4 in consideration of his personal merit and 
the manner in which he exercised his profession.’ At the age of 
sixteen Jacques was sent by his father to become a clerk in the bank 
of M. Vemet ;in Paris, also a Genevese. Later he succeeded in 
establishing the famous bank of Thelnsson and Necker, rapidly 
amassing a large fortune. M. and Madame Necker established 
themselves at the office of the bank in the Hue Michel-le-Comte. 

Shortly after her marriage Suzanne wrote to a companion of her 
childhood : 

I have married a man who is in my eyes the most perfect of mortals, and I 
assure you that I am not the only one who considers him so. I liked him as soon 
as I begun to know him, and I should have told you of it if I had been near you, 
but did not dare to write it. At present I see nothing but my husband in all 
nature; all my tastes, all my sentiments refer to him; I make no account of other 
men but according as they approach more or less near to him, and I only compare 
them in order to have the pleasure of perceiving the difference. . . . The atten¬ 
tions of my husband surpass belief; but I am sensible of nothing but his attach¬ 
ment,'and mine for him has so much strength that I see nothing but him in the 
most agreeable company, and that a man for whom I had some liking was only 
tiresome to me away from my dear husband. Such is my state, my dear; my life 
is in the hands of God; I no longer pray to Him to take it away; 1 do not ask 
Him to preserve it; I place myself with confidence in the hands of Him who has 
guided me with so much care and goodness. 

It was not long before the talented young wife surrounded 
herself with a brilliant circle of men of letters, and of women 
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celebrated for their wit and*literary powers. Indeed, the passport to 
her society was that of genius alone; 1’Abbe Morellet, l’Abbe Galiani, 
Marmontel, Suard, Thomas, Grimm, Diderot, and Buffon, with many 
others of the so-called philosophers and encyclopaedists, were habitual 
guests in her salon. 

The apartments in the Rue Michel-1 e-Comte rapidly became too 
small for the numerous friends of M. and Madame Necker, and they 
installed themselves in the Rue de Clery, in a house known as the 
Hotel Leblanc, where they remained until M. Necker became Con¬ 
troller-General of the Finances. The Chateau de Madrid, situated 
at the further end of the Bois de Boulogne, was hired for a time as a 
country house, and later on M. Necker bought the Chateau de 
St. Ouen, a beautiful domain on the banks of the Seine between 
Paris and St. Denis. The accustomed guests met there as in Paris, 
sometimes remaining the night at St. Ouen, sometimes returning 
home. It is interesting to note the homage paid to the high 
principles and unblemished character of Madame Necker, and the 
compliments and praises that were unstintingly lavished upon her, 
especially by those whose whole lives were in direct contradistinction 
to hers. Diderot speaks of her as 1 a woman who possesses all that 
the purity of an angelic soul adds to the refinement of taste.’ 

Grimm was another of the welcome guests at the Hotel Leblanc. 
He mourns his hostess living in the Rue de Clery while he must be 
near the Place Vendome, attending to his duties when he might be 
with her talking quietly by her fireside. The intimacy of Madame 
Necker with the irreligious beaux esprits of the day alarmed her 
strict Calvinistic friends at Geneva, and Moultou wrote to express 
his fears that the society in which she lived might have shaken her 
Christian faith. She answered thus : 

Mjr dear Friend,—How can you suspect me for an instant ? I received my 
sentiments with my existence, and you would think that I should abundon them 
at the time that my happiness is the fruit of them ? You may tax me with en¬ 
thusiasm, but is it you who ought to complain that I adore all that is good ? 1 
Bee some men of letters, but, as I hastened to show them my principles, they never 
touch on that topic at my house. At my age, with a pleasant house, nothing is 
easier than to give the tone to it. . . . It is true that I live in the midst of a great 
number of atheists, but their arguments haVe never even slightly touched my 
mind, and, even if they went as far as my heart, it has only been to make it 
shudder with horror. 

Another time, being reproached on the same subject, Madame 
Necker answered: ‘I have atheist friends; why not? They are 
unfortunate friends.’ 

It was in April 1766 that the only child of M. and Madame 
Necker was bom. M. Louis Necker, eldest brother of M. Jacques 
Necker, and Madame de Vermenoux stood godfather and godmother. 
at the baptismal font, and the infant received the name of Germaine, 
which was that of Madame de Vermenoux. Madame Necker devoted 
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herself to the education of her daughter, who at an early age gave 
promise of the brilliant talents of later years. 

Madame Necker suffered much from nervous maladies; the first 
bias being not improbably owing to grief at the inconstancy of 
Gibbon in her early youth, which she herself said had brought her 
to the verge of the tomb. The fact that her husband was a director 
of the French East India Company caused her naturally anxious 
mind much trouble, her loving heart grudging the time and attention 
he necessarily had to give to its affairs. The following letter, 
written a few years after their marriage, shows how sharply she 
felt the shadow of disunion in mind and heart. M. Necker had 
apparently complained that she was too fond of writing; the pathos 
of her answer and entire unselfishness speak for themselves, though 
the tenderness and delicacy of sentiment loses something of its 
charm in translation: 

It seems to me, my dear husband, that I have never loved you so much as I do 
at present. The sentiment which attaches me to you penetrates my whole soul; I 
leel sensible of my existence hut through you; I never think of myself but as 
second, and it is always through you that I must pass to arrive at myself. If I 
did not rather fear the variableness of your* character, if I imagined that an 
agitated life were necessary to you, and that sentiment without anxiety could not 
subsist in your heart, believe me I would make every imaginable sacrifice for you 
with pleasure. I say this to you from the depths of my heart; if an angel assured 
me that in a desert you would have for me the same attachment that you show 
me at Paris, I would follow you there to-morrow without the slightest reluctance, 
and perhaps even with pleasure. I should wish neither to enjoy nor to breathe 
but through you, and, by a feeling very different to yours, I can only taste with 
painful regret the pleasures that do not come to me from you. This is my inmost 
soul, and 1 know myself well. This state of mine never varies; it will not leave 
me till I die. My device on this earth is Or thou, or nothing! After that, can 
you blame me for liking writing ? It is no longer, my dear husband, more than 
the remains of a habit that I think it well to keep because of the activity of my 
mind and the void left by your absence. But the reproach is becoming too 
frequent, and, although that uneasiness may make you perhaps more tender, I 
prefer—and I hardly dare to say it—I prefer being less loved, and that you should he 
more happy. Therefore, I make a compact with you; from the moment you 
abandon for good the East India Company, I promise you, if you require it, to 
renounce Fdntdon, and even promise not to take up my pen on any other subject ; 
and I hope with all my heart that the sacrifice I ask of you may not cost you 
more than the one which I shall make for you; for, my dear husband, tbe happi¬ 
ness I enjoy with you is sometimes slightly obscured by my fears. Your character 
is not so unvarying as mine. Often even you forget yourself. The wprld and its 
affairs are necessary to you. You find with me all your pleasures, but not all 
your wants. Perhaps one day . . . my pen refuses to trace the words. Ah! if I 
were ever less dear to you, I should not survive the loss of your affection for a 
moment. As for me, 1 feel that I have only one mind, and that is yours. I must 
love you or die. 

M. Necker was made representative of tbe Republic pf Geneva at 
Paris in 1768, and it was this which brought him, into direct relations 
with the Due de Choiseul till the disgrace of the latter in 1770, the 
same year that the French East India Company "Was dissolved.' In 
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1772 M. Necker retired from the bank, leaving the management 
of it to his brother Louis. He employed this greater leisure in 
writing his Eloge de Colbert, and his Essai sur le Commerce d< J s 
Grains. The Essai gave conclusive proof of his great financial 
abilities, and this fact, as well as the large sums he had lent to the 
impoverished Treasury, led the Minister, M. de Maurepas, in 177G 
to recommend M. Necker to Louis the Sixteenth as successor to 
M. de Clugny in the Controle General. The nomination of a Protestant 
was contrary to all precedent. The Controller-General had a place 
in the Council of State, and the law at that time forbade any other 
than Catholics from filling the public offices. Therefore the Sieur 
Taboureau des Reaux was made Controller-General of the Finance. 1 ', 
while his Majesty named M". Necker Councillor of the Finances and 
Director-General of his Royal Treasury. This double arrangemen, 
soon showed itself to be impracticable. In nine months Taboureau 
resigned, and M. Necker was made Director-General of the Finance-, 
but without a seat in the King’s Council. 

The Neckers then left the Hotel Leblanc and took up their 
residence in that of the Controle General. These years were the 
most brilliant of Madame Necker’s life, and yet, according to her 
private journals, they were fraught with mental trouble and unsatis¬ 
fied longing. Her daughter Germaine at about the age of thirteen 
fell into a weak state of health, and the physician Tronchin 
recommended absolute'rest from study, quiet, complete liberty, and a 
country life. Hitherto Madame Necker had been her daughter’s 
sole companion and instructress, and had endeavoured to transmit to 
her the solid education she had herself received from her father, and 
to inspire her with the same moral and intellectual restraint she 
imposed upon herself. But the growing intellect and vigorous 
personality of Germaine began to assert itself; her independence of 
thought, vivacity of wit, and sallies of temper disconcerted her 
mother, while the indulgence of her father somewhat encouraged 
her. Besides this, the preoccupation which public affairs caused in 
M. Necker, his long silences, the changes in his manner owing to 
the harsh experiences of public life, all seemed to point in the eyes 
of the loving wife to a beginning of coolness in her husband’s 
affection. Very pathetic is a prayer found among Madame Necker’s 
private papers revealing the deep anguish of her heart; strange, too, 
that she should so have mistaken her husband’s true and constant 
love for her. 

Ohl my God I vouchsafe to calm a soul that adores you! If my heart, filled 
with a thought of your perfections, has never for an instant wavered between tU" 
universe and you; if, in those moments when deluded man thinks he enjoys, 
I was always ready to leave this life without regret, grant that the incon¬ 
stancy or the contempt of men may be for me but a source of comparisons In 
raise myself to Heaven. Do not tear from my heart a sentiment which is only 
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too dear, but diminish, if you think proper, the distress it causes there. Permit, 
me to pour out my whole soul, and, if I am mistaken in my suspicions, either 
reassure my stricken heart or take me away from a life where all is illusion. 
Precious chimera, perfect and unalterable tenderness, what has become of j ou r 
Long 1 bore your image in my heart; long I thought you realised, like those sick 
persons who give to Objects the colour that is fixed in their eyes; it is long, too, 
since the veil has been tom, and every day makes me perceive more clearly the 
sad truth. I have lost all, and I thought I had found all. . . . 

At the conclusion of other sad outpourings of her soul, Madame 
Necker afterwards wrote these words: * Oh! my husband, pardon 
me ; I thought that you no longer loved me; I outraged you, no 
doubt; receive my last sigh.’ 

Meantime Germaine was growing up, and her parents were 
anxious to find a suitable match for their daughter, a matter of some 
difficulty for a Protestant at the Court of France. On a visit to 
Fontainebleau, whither they had followed the Court, -they met Lord 
Chatham’s second son, William Pitt. His birth and religion, 
combined with his genius and great talents, rendered him in the 
eyes of Madame Necker a most eligible and desirable son-in-law. 
But Germaine, who was thoroughly French in all, her tastes and 
feelings, absolutely refused to entertain the idea of marrying an 
Englishman. In her journal she says : 

Why should this miserable England have caused the stiffness and coldness of 
Mama towards me ? Accursed island, present source of my fears, source of my 
remorse to come, why should alL these brilliant offers come to take from me the 
right to complain of my destiny and yet to render it more unhappy P . . . I have 
not varied outwardly, because my impulses carry me away, hut alone, agitated, 
frightened. . . . Ah ! it is over, I cannot go to England ! 

The determination of her daughter w as a great blow to Madame 
Necker; the continual trouble and agitation of her mind were 
gradually undermining her health; she was advised to go to 
Montpelier and consult the celebrated Dr. Lamuxre. Her friends 
were full of anxiety, and she herself thought her end was approaching. 
Under that impression she wrote a touching letter of farewell 
addressed to her husband, and left to her daughter tender and 
solemn counsels which showed how entirely her mind was engrossed 
with the thought of those she would leave behind. But probably 
Germaine never saw the touching words, for Madame Necker 
recovered from this crisis and returned to Paris. 

Necker, on entering office, found everything in the utmost dis¬ 
order. His administration was an unceasing effort to repair the 
incompetence and dishonesty of his predecessors in office, to check 
the rapacity of the nobility and courtiers, and to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor. , He became the most popular minister in 
France, his great talents and unswerving rectitude being recognised 
by all, both friends and enemies. 

In January 1781 Necker published his famous Convpte Rendu 
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au Roi, a complete account of the disorders of the country, showing 
that 25,000,000 francs were annually thrown away, the collectors 
themselves receiving more than one-fifth of the revenue ; that prisons, 
hospitals, and asylums were all mismanaged. 

This new departure was received with acclamation not only in 
France but in all Europe. M. Necker became the man of the hour. 
Though his enemies denounced him, the letters and congratulations 
from persons of both sexes and of every shade of opinion and rank 
testify to the extraordinary popularity of the Compte Rendu. As may 
be supposed, the more intimate friends of the Neckers were foremost in 
expressing their admiration. BufFon tells Madame Necker that hitherto 
he had only seen her illustrious husband as people paint geniuses, 
with an aureole round the head and the rest in a cloud: 1 now by this 
work written in letters of gold, by the Compte Rendu to the King, 
I see M. Necker, not only as a genius, but as a tutelary deity, lover of 
humanity, who is adored according as he discovers himself . . 

No sooner had M. Necker arrived at the height of his popularity 
than he was constantly vilified in pamphlets which attacked the truth 
of the Compte Rendu and the statements as to the King’s finances. 
He therefore tendered his resignation to the King in May 1781. 
The financial condition of France returned into hopeless confusion, 
and Malouet in his memoirs writes : ‘ Whatever one may say, it is 
from the retreat of M. Necker in 1781, and from the inexperience of 
his successors, that the disorders date which brought us to the States- 
General.’ 

The consternation was great throughout France at the news of 
M. Necker’s retirement, unanimous the testimony of respect and 
sympathy received from high and low. On this occasion Gibbon 
wrote to Madame Necker: ‘ The fete of your husband is still worthy 
of envy: he knows himself, his enemies esteem him, Europe admires 
him, and you love him ! ’ 

The Neckers on leaving the Controle General established them¬ 
selves in the Rue Bergdre, and remained there till M. Necker was 
recalled to the Ministry in 1788. 

The salon of the Rue Bergere was a brilliant reunion of .the men 
of letters of former days and the political friends of the fallen 
minister. In the introduction to his work Be VAdministration des 
Finances de la France M. Necker relates under what miserable 
circumstances he held his office, shut up in his cabinet from early 
rising till the end of the day, without personal interest, without the 
comfort of gratitude, without looking for any external fame: ‘ If I 
loved the place I occupied it was from motives for which I have not 
to blush, and it is sentiments of the same nature that move me 
to-day when I look backward.’ 

In 1784 M. Necker bought Coppet, a charming chateau built in 
1257 by the Comte Pierre de Savoie. It was situated near Geneva, 
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with an extensive view of the lake towards Lausanne, with fine trees 
and shady walks. Here it was that Madame Necker and her husband 
found a haven of rest during the latter years of their lives, and that 
Madame de Stael fretted away the time of her enforced absence 
from Paris, her vigorous mind and active sympathies longing for the 
stir and tumult of passing events. 

Germaine Necker being now in her twentieth year, it was time 
to decide on a matrimonial alliance for her. The Baron de Stael- 
Holstein was fixed upon as the most eligible of her suitors. He was 
secretary to the Count de Creutz, then Ambassador in Paris from the 
King of Sweden, Gustavus the Third ; but before M. Necker allowed 
his suit, he obtained the assurance that the baron would succeed the 
count as Ambassador to France. The marriage was solemnised in 
the chapel of the Swedish Embassy on the 14th of June 1786. It 
was the custom for the bride to remain under her parents’ roof for 
the first few days after the ceremony, and the following extract from 
the letter Germaine wrote before leaving her home will show that 
the misunderstandings and disagreements of latter years had in no 
wise diminished the real tenderness of feeling between mother and 
child: 

* * 

My dear Mama,—I shall not return this evening to you. This is the last day 
that 1 shall pass as I have passed all my life ! How sad it is to me to undergo 
such a change! I do not know if there is another way of existing; I have never 
experienced any other, and the unknown adds to my trouble. Ah! I know, 
perhaps I have been to blame with you, Mama. At this moment, as in that of 
death, all my actions present themselves before me, and I am afraid of not leaving 
in your soul the regret that I wish to do. I Bhall return to-morrow morning, but 
to-night I shall sleep under another roof. I shall not have in my house the angel 
who preserved it from the thunderbolt or fire. I shall not have her who would 
protect mb at the point of death, and would cover me before God with the rays 
of her beautiful soul. 

Henceforth Madame de Stael became the ruling spirit in her 
mother’s salon, her brilliant intellect vibrating with that of the 
philosophers and politicians who frequented it. Nevertheless, at the 
Swedish Embassy a somewhat lavish hospitality was kept up, inso¬ 
much that the Queen thought it well through M. Necker to warn the 
young Ambassadress that she might find herself in difficulties. 
Therefore, shortly after, Madame de Stael writes to her husband from 
St. Ouen: ‘You will please order the dinner. Sixteen entries 
appear to me sufficient; the lessons of the Queen are beginning to 
work, as you see.‘ Madame Necker, after her daughter’s marriage, 
devoted herself more than ever to works of charity, especially in 
founding hospitals in the environs of Paris. Her innate talent of 
drawing her friends closely around her was as strong as ever; the 
respectful and yet almost passionate affection of Buffon shows what 
power was in her for attaching to herself the highest intellects and 
the hearts of men who passed as being heartless to all beside. It 
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was her influence, no doubt, 'that made Buffon on his deathbed 
return to Catholicity and profess his belief in religion: ‘ I declare 
that I die in the religion in which I was born, and attest publicly 
that I believe in Jesus Christ, descended from heaven upon earth for 
the salvation of men; I ask Him to deign to watch over me and 
protect me/ 2 

As soon as Madame Necker became aware that Buffon was near 
his end, she came and installed herself at the Jardin du Boi, he 
being the surveyor of the Royal gardens. ‘ What goodness! ’ he 
exclaimed on seeing her enter, ‘ you come to see me die. What a 
spectacle for a feeling heart! ’ She assisted him during the last five 
days of his life as a daughter lovingly tending her father. Buffon 
would take her hands and say : ‘ I still find you charming at a time 
when one no longer finds anything charming.’ 

Not the least favoured of Madame Necker’s personal friends was 
Thomas, the author of an Essai sur les Femmea, whose sentiments 
were more elevated than those of his contemporaries among the 
philosophers, and whose uprightness and honesty were in better 
accordance with Madame Necker’s own character and high principles. 

At all times [she writes to him] I want your friendship, but it is especially 
delightful to my heart when' it is overcome by the littlenesses of life; it is near 
you that it seeks a shelter, near you that it comes to revive sentiments and recall 
principles that the habit of accepted ideas would vainly aim at enfeebling. Your 
conversation is always for me as the awakening after a confused dream. 

On his side Thomas writes to Madame Necker: ‘ Your mind is 
necessary to mine: everywhere else it is wandering; it can only be 
itself and at rest near you/ But there was yet another friend of 
closer intimacy and dearer still; this was Moultou, the confidant of 
her girlhood and most trusted adviser through life. For' eleven 
years after Madame Necker’s marriage they had never met, and at 
last Moultou accepted an invitation to stay with them in Paris. 
His visit, which lasted several months, was an unmixed pleasure, 
and M. Necker, fearing the effects of parting with him on his wife’s 
delicate health, arranged with Moultou to keep the day fixed for his 
departure a secret. When the truth became known to her, she 
wrote to Moultou expressing all the bitterness of her regret: 

I shall not try- to describe to you the state I was in when, after having asked 
several times why you did not come, M. Necker at last declared that you had 
gone. I left the room immediately, and gave myself up to all the bitterness of 
my grief. The most gloomy ideas presented themselves to my desolate heart, and 
torrents of tears could not diminish the weight that seemed to suffocate me. It 
is really true, then, my friend, that I have seen you again after that long death 
which indifferent souls call absence ; I met you again to lose you again. . . . 

The bent of Madame Necker’s whole life may be s umm ed up in 
two words, ‘love’ and ‘friendship’; certainly hers was not ‘ the envious 

2 Reeital of Madame Necker, published by M. Nadault de Buffon. . 
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poverty of an exclusive love/ her heart wore her life away, and yet, 
as has been seen, she was the centre of many other hearts, a queen 
among her friends, and the sole love of her husband through life, as 
she herself ‘ only felt her existence through him.’ 

In 1787, at the opening of the Assembly of the Notables, M. de 
Calonne impugned the accuracy of the Compte Rendu an Roi. 
M. Necker published a memoir to justify himself, and the King, who 
had sent to assure him that he himself held the Compte Rendu to be 
accurate, was irritated at the step M. Necker had taken, therefore sent 
him a lettre de cachet exiling him to a distance of forty leagues from 
Paris within twenty-four hours. This order excited universal indig¬ 
nation. ‘ All Paris/ says Madame de Stael, ‘ came to visit M. Necker 
in the twenty-four hours before his departure.’ Her indignation at 
the treatment her father had received was unbounded, and the 
cancelling of the lettre de cachet two months later did not pacify her. 

The financial condition of France having gone from bad to 
worse, in August 1788, to the great joy of the entire nation, the 
King appointed M. Necker Director-General of the Finances, with a 
voice in the Royal Council. He was hailed as the only man who 
could save the country from bankruptcy. 

The stormy times of M. Necker’s second administration filled the 
heart of his loving wife with anxiety and trouble. Once more placed 
at the head of affairs, he had not the power to control the rising 
passions that in the following year culminated in the taking of the 
Bastille. At last, yielding to the violence of the enemies of the 
minister, Louis the Sixteenth, on the 12th of July 1789, sent 
M. Necker his dismissal and ordered him into exile. The letter was 
received while he was at dinner with his guests. After it was over 
he took Madame Necker aside to inform her of the King’s order, and 
without even staying to change their costume, they started at once 
for the Belgian frontier. 

After three days the Neckers were joined by M. de Stael and his 
wife. At Basle an urgent Summons was received from the King to 
return to Paris. An insurrection had broken out, the National 
Assembly had voted that the fallen minister bore with him its esteem 
and regret, the Bastille had been taken, and the population of Paris 
was in a frenzy. 

The return of M. Necker was hailed with the utmost popular 
enthusiasm. He was conducted in’triumph to the Hotel de Ville, 
and after some congratulatory speeches the cortege continued the 
route to Versailles, where M. Necker was to resume the cares of 
office, and where little more than two months later he beheld the 
hordes from Paris enter the palace, massacre the King's guards, and 
force the Royal family to return with them to Paris. 

The Assembly had made itself supreme; M. Necker vainly 
endeavoured to oppose the popular caprices ; therefore, yielding to the 
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urgent solicitations of his wife, impotent in the Assembly, and 
abandoned by the King he had served so well, he announced his 
intention of retiring from the Ministry. 

This announcement was received in silence, and on the 4th of 
September 1790 M. and Madame Keeker left Paris. Coppet was 
reached in the first days of October, and to one, at least, of the * 
fugitives the beautiful Swiss domain was a haven of rest, the tired 
heart and troubled mind found peace at last. 

Madame de Stael’s first child was born on the 31st of August 
1790, and as soon as she was able she hastened to her parents at 
Coppet. She, however, did not remain there long, as her energetic 
temperament and keen sympathies drew her to Paris, where she 
made use of her position as Ambassadress to help her friends and 
save many lives. She kept up a constant correspondence with her 
father: 

lie often told me [slie says] that my letters and conversation were all that now 
kept up his connection with the world. Bis active and penetrating mind excited 
me to think, for the sake of the pleasure of talking with him. If 1 observed, it 
was to communicate my impressions to him. If I listened, it was to repeat to 
him. 


In 1792 the Government of Sweden suspended its embassy. 
Madame de Stael had to leave Paris, and arrived at Coppet, where her 
1parents were anxiously expecting her. 

In his retirement M. Keeker occupied himself in writing, and 
Madame Necker endeavoured to revive the memories and friendships 
of her youth. Moultou had died two years before, and now her 
greatest pleasure was to invite his widow and daughters, and his 
sister-in-law, a loved friend of former years, to pay her long visits. 
Gibbon, too, was at Lausanne, and Madame Necker lost no time in 
sending him a pressing and friendly invitation. 

The advent of Madame de Stael brought a new spirit into the 
solitude of the Chateau de Coppet. Her exertions were ceaseless in 
aid of the proscribed French. She sent guides to bring her friends 
to Switzerland, while her husband gave them Swedish names to be 
inserted in their passports. 

But Madame Necker, worn out with her life of anxiety, was 
nearing the end of her chequered life. A few years before she had 
written the most minute directions about her burial and other 
arrangements, together with a touching letter to the husband she 
must leave behind. 

Before beginning this letter, my dear husband, I must reassure my own self 
against the horror and terror with which my thoughts inspire me. Let me then 
observe, in order t<j keep the liberty of reflection, that the Blight difference in our 
respective ages cannot compensate for the weakness of my temperament and the 
diminution of vital force, caused by an extreme affliction and by all the interior 
torments of a sensitive soul. Besides, when I turn my eyes towards that benefi¬ 
cent Being wbo bas given me for you so constant and so passionate a sentiment, it 
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seems to me that Ifc will listen to the prayer that each morning I present to Him; 
it seems to me that lie will have pity on my weakness, and that He will see that 
this heart over which you reign with such an empire could no longer endure its 
despair. Pardon me, oh my husband ! it is perhaps the only occasion on earth in 
which I may have preferred myself to you; but, I own it, I beg of God, that God 
whom I adore and whom I have served without reserve from my earliest infancy, 

I beg and conjure Him to let me die before you and in your arms. God alone judges t 
of the degree of unhappiness His creatures can support; you know the sentiment* 
that accompanies this prayer, and I think that it will not be rejected. 

In her experience of hospitals, Madame Necker had been struck 
by the danger of hurried burials. She had great fears of being 
buried alive, and she multiplied her injunctions that the funeral 
ceremony should be postponed till the fact of her death was beyond 
doubt. Moreover, she wished her body to be embalmed and placed 
in a special monument with the face uncovered, and that her 
husband’s body should repose by her side. A letter, on the outside 
of which was written, ‘To be opened during my agony, or 
immediately after my death,’ gives minute details for the interior 
arrangements of the sepulchre; her husband alone was to have the 
key, the opening to be made so that after his death his body should 
be placed by hers, and his ashes and hers be mingled together: * This 
heart, which was yours, and which still beats for you, deserves that 
you should respect its two weaknesses: the fear of being buried 
without being dead, and that of being separated from you.’ 

The restlessness attendant on her weak state caused Madame 
Necker to wish for a change from the somewhat melancholy sojourn 
at Coppet, and she was taken to Rolle, where she wrote a letter to be 
read by her husband after her death: 

Rolle, the 12th of November 1792. 

You weep, my beloved one. You think that she who on all points united her 
existence to yours lives no more for you. You are mistaken; that God who 
joined our two hearts, that God, benefactor of all His creatures, who loaded me 
with His favours, has not annihilated my being. As I write this letter a senti¬ 
ment that has never deceived me diffuses an unlooked-for calm in my soul; I seem 
to see that this spirit will still watch over your fate, and that, in the bosom of God 
—of that God whom I shall never cease to adore, and whom I prefer to ail 
things, even to you—I shall still enjoy your tenderness for me. . . . 

Madame Necker’s will was made at Lausanne, and dated the 6th 
of January 1794. It is written in a trembling and almost illegible 
hdnd, and was the last thing she ever wrote. The last months of 
her life were passed in cruel sufferings and sleepless nights. In the 
middle of the day she would sometimes suddenly fall asleep resting 
on her husband’s arm. Madame de Stael records that she has seen j 
her father remain immovable for hours iu the same position, for fear i 
of awakening her by the slightest movement. 

The end slowly came in the early morning of the 6th of May 
1794. ‘ She looked heavenward,’ says M. Necker, ‘in a most affect- 
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ing manner, listening while I prayed ; then, in dying, raised the 
finger of her left hand, which wore the ring I had given her, to 
remind me of the pledge engraved upon it, to love her for ever.’ 

The body of Madame Necker was deposited in the tomb prepared 
by her orders ; ten years afterwards it was opened again to receive 
that of her husband, and once more for the coffin of their daughter. 
It is now closed and surmounted by a bas-relief, the work of Canova, 
overshadowed by trees planted by M. Necker’s own hand, and within 
sight of his study in the Chateau de Coppet. 

M. Necker’s interest was now centred in his daughter and her 
children, but Madame de Stael’s brilliant powers needed a wider 
sphere than the retired domain in the Pays de Vaud. She returned 
to Paris and again opened her salon. 

The Baron de Stael’s extravagant habits led to the necessity for a 
separation between him and his wife ; she placed the fortune of her 
children in the hands of her father. Her marriage, though not an 
unhappy one, was unsympathetic, and it was to her father that the 
whole love and admiration of her devoted heart were given. 

M. Necker’s work, Last Views of Politics and Finance, infuriated 
Napoleon ; he accused Madame de Stael of having a share in the work, 
and threatened her with exile. She remained quietly at Coppet 
till, in the autumn of 1803, she ventured to take a country house ten 
leagues from Paris. Here she was warned that she would probably 
be apprehended, and finally the order for exile to a distance of forty 
leagues from Paris reached Madame de Stael. At Vienna she received 
the very last letter her father ever wrote to her. The intimation of 
his serious illness shortly followed, and she instantly started 
homewards. On the way the news of his death was broken to her. 
Speaking of it, she says: 

A sentiment of inexpressible terror was joined to my despair. I saw myself 
w ithout support on earth, forced to sustain my soul by my o wn feeble strength 
against the misfortunes of life. I felt that henceforward my heart could never 
more b e happy as It,had been ; an d no day_has passed .since April 1801 in which I 
have not referred all my sufferings to this event. ? f '~‘' 

M. Necker died after an illness of nine days, blessing his absent 
daughter, and repeating, ‘ She has loved me dearly.’ His last words 
were, ‘Great God, my Judge and Saviour, receive Thy servant, 
hastening down to death.’ 

Daily had he paid a visit to his wife’s tomb. Extraordinary must 
have been the attraction inherent in M. Necker to call forth the 
adoring sentiment with which he was loved by his wife and daughter. 
Of Madame Necker it may be truly said that her life exemplified the 
words of Byrgn : 

Love is ol man’s life a thing apart, 

Tis woman’s whole existence. 


Marcia C. Maxwell. 
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Every legislator, Peer and Commoner alike, must publicly take the 
following oath, or make an affirmation in equivalent terms, at the 
table of the House of which he is a member, before he can participate 
in the deliberations of Parliament: 

I, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, according to law. So help me God. 

The history of the evolution of this concise and simple oath of 
fealty to the reigning Sovereign, from the long and complex oaths of 
Allegiance, Supremacy and Abjuration, and declarations against cer¬ 
tain doctrinal tenets of the Roman Catholic faith, which for centuries 
were administered at St. Stephen’s, forms one of the most curious 
and interesting chapters in the annals of Parliament. In it are 
reflected the storm and stress in religious and political thought which 
attended the Reformation in the sixteenth, and the Revolution 
in the seventeenth, centuries. With a view to safeguard the Throne 
against the machinations of its foes, the nature of the oath was, as 
we shall see, altered from time to time, according as the enemy, 
assuming different forms—it is the Pope at one period and the 
Pretender at another—appeared or vanished from the public stage. 
In it wo can also trace the slow progress of freedom of thought in 
the nineteenth century, until the final triumph of toleration in 
questions of belief was attained but a few years ago. 

It was. in 1563, the fifth year of the reign of Elizabeth, that 
members of the House of Commons were first obliged to take an oath 
ah a condition precedent to the discharge of their legislative functions. 
Pour years earlier an Act was passed by the first Parliament of Eliza¬ 
beth, entitled ‘An Act restoring to the Crown the ancient jurisdiction 
over the State, ecclesiastical and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign 
power repugnant to the same ’—popularly known as the Act of Supre¬ 
macy—which, with the Act of Uniformity, passed by the same 
Parliament, was designed to begin afresh the work of th^ Reformation, 
interrupted by the reign of Mary. The Act of Uniformity restored 
the use of the English Prayer Book in the churches ; and the Act of 
Supremacy required the taking of the following oath by ecclesiastics 
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of every degree, and by all persons in the pay and service of the 
Crown: 

I, A. B., do utterly testify and declare in my conscience, that the Queen’s 
Highness is the only supreme governor of this realm, and of all other Iler lligh- 
ness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual and ecclesiastical things or 
causes as temporal; and that no foreign I’rinee. Person, Prelate, State or Potentate 
hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm, and therefore I do utterly 
renounce and forsake all foreign jurisdictions, powers, superiorities and authorities, 
and do promise that from henceforth I shall bear faith and true allegiance to the 
Queen’s Highness, her heirs and lawful successors, and to my power shall assist 
and defend all jurisdictions, pre-eminences, privileges and authorities, granted or 
belonging to the Queen’s Highness, her heirs and successors, or united or annexed 
to the imperial crown of this realm. So help mo God, and by the contents of 
this Hook. 

In 1563, during the second Parliament of Elizabeth, a statute 
entitled, ‘ An Act for the Assurance of the Queen’s Majesty’s royal 
power over all estates and subjects within Her Highness’ dominions,’ 
extended the application of the test of taking this oath to all holders 
of office, lay and spiritual, with one exception. It was provided in 
the Act that every person elected a Member of Parliament ‘ shall 
from henceforth before he shall enter into the Parliamentary House, 
or have any voice there, openly receive and pronounce the said oath 
before the Lord Steward, for the time being, or bis deputy, for the 
time to be appointed.’ But the Peers were excluded from the 
operation of the Act. ‘ Provided always,’ says the statute, ‘ that 
forasmuch as the Queen’s Majesty is otherwise sufficiently assured of 
the faith and loyalty of the temporal lords of Her Highness’ Court 
of Parliament, therefore this Act shall not extend to compel any 
temporal person, of or above the degree of a baron of this realm, to 
take the oath above-said.’ 

So matters retrained until 1610. In 1604 the Catholic conspiracy 
to blow up the Houses of Parliament, or ‘ the Gunpowder Plot,’ as it 
is popularly called, was discovered. When the Houses met in 1G0G 
they quickly passed an Act (3 & 4 James I. cap. iv.) ‘ for the better 
discovering and repressing of Popish Kecusants,’ which provided that 
a new oath, consisting of a lengthy and vigorously worded declara¬ 
tion of allegiance to the King, James I., and of abjuration of the 
spiritual and temporal jurisdiction of the Pope, might be tendered by 
a justice of the peace or a judge of assize to any person above the 
age of eighteen years, and by the Lords of the Privy Council to any 
nobleman or noblewoman, suspected of being a Papist. By an Act 
passed in 1G10 (7 James I. Cap. vi.) Members of the House of 
Commons were required to take this new oath of Allegiance with the 
old oath of Supremacy, before the Lord Steward. The following is 
the oath: 

I, A. do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, testify and declare, in my 
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conscience before God and tbe world, that out Sovereign Lord, King James, is 
lawful and rightful King of this realm and of all other His Majesty’s dominions 
and countries; and that the Pope, neither of himself, nor by any authority of the 
Church or See of Kome, or by any other means with any other, hath any power or 
authority to depose the King, or to dispose any of His Majesty’s kingdoms or 
dominions, or to authorise any foreign prince to invade or annoy him or his 
countries, or to discharge any of his subjects of their allegiance and obedience to 
His Majesty, or to give licence or leave to any of them to bear arms, raise tumult, 
or to otter any violence or hurt to His Majesty’s royal person, State or Government, 
or to any of His Majesty's subjects within Ilis Majesty’s dominions. Also I do 
swear from my heart that, notwithstanding any declaration or sentence of excom¬ 
munication or deprivation made or granted, or to be made or granted, by the Pope, 
or his successors, or by any authority derived or pretended to be derived from him, 
or his See, against the said King, his heirs or successors, or any absolution of the 
said subjects from their obedience, I will bear faith and true allegiance to His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, and him or them will defend to the uttermost of 
my power, against all conspiracies and attempts whatsoever, which shall be made 
against bis or their persons, their crown and dignity, by reason or colour of any 
such sentence or declaration or otherwise, and I will do my best endeavour to dis¬ 
close and make known to His Majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons and 
traitorous conspiracies, which I shall know or hear of to be against him or any of 
them. 

The oath did not end there. The clause which follows—‘ that 
sulphurous document,’ as Dean Stanley once aptly described it— 
survived through many years and through several changes in the 
Parliamentary oath: 

And I do further swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest and abjure, as 
impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine and position, that princes which he 
excommunicated, or deprived by tbe Pope, may be deposed or murdered by tbeir 
subjects or any other whatsoever. 

It then goes on, in a concluding clause, to introduce the words 
‘ upon the'true faith of a Christian, 5 which, though they were not then 
expressly intended to exclude Jews from office or Parliament—for 
persons of the Jewish religion were at that time prohibited altogether 
from entering the realm—did, as we shall see, prevent Jews from 
sitting and voting in Parliament in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when they were otherwise qualified for the position. The 

clause is as follows: 

• ■ 

And I do believe, and in my conscience am resolved, that neither Pope, nor 
any person whatsoever, hath power to absolve me of this oath, or any part 
thereof, which I acknowledge by good and full authority to he lawfully ministered 
unto, me, and do renounce all pardons and dispensations to the contrary; and all 
these things I do plainly and sincerely acknowledge and swear, according to these 
express words by me spoken, and according to the plain and common sense and 
understanding of the same words, without any equivocation or mental evasion or 
secret reservation whatsoever; and I do make this recognition and acknowledg¬ 
ment heartily, willingly and truly upon the true faith of a Christian, So help me 
God. • 

In 1G78 an important change in the procedure of the administra¬ 
tion of the Parliamentary oaths took place. The oaths, as I have 

x 2 
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said, were taken bj members'of the House of Commons alone, not 
in the Chamber itself, but before the Lord Steward. We learn what 
the exact procedure was from the following interesting entry in the 
‘ Journals ’ of the House of Commons, dated the 4th of June, 16G0— 
the third day after Charles the Second had met Parliament for the 
first time following the Restoration : 

The Commons were busy most of this day in taking the Oaths to the new 
Government, or rather to the old one re-established. The right lion. James, 
Marquis and Karl of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord Steward of 
His Majesty’s household, came into the lobby at the door of the 11 ouse of Commons, 
where a table being set and a chair prepared, being attended by the Cleric of the 
Crown and the Clerk of the Commons House, with the Rolls of such members as 
were returned to serve in this Parliament, his lordship gave the oaths of Supremacy 
and Allegiance to several members, whom he had, by bis Commission, deputed to 
administer the same to other members in his absence. 

In 1078 the country was driven into a panic by the story of Titus 
Oates—which was afterwards proved to be an invention—that a 
powerful and widespread conspiracy existed among the Catholics for 
the assassination of Charles the Second in order to clear the way to 
the throne for the Papist Duke of York. A ‘ Bill for the more effectual 
preserving the King’s person and Government by disabling Papists 
from sitting in either House of Parliament ’ was rushed through the 
Legislature. Under this Act the Peers were for the first time 
required to take the Parliamentary oaths. The Act provided that 
both Peers and Commoners should have administered to them publicly, 
at the table in their respective Houses, the old oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, and, as these oaths were evidently not thought 
sufficiently drastic and comprehensive in their terms to exclude 
Catholics from Parliament, it was futber enjoined that both Peers and 
Commoners should, at the same time, ‘ make, subscribe and audibly 
repeat ’ the following new and most stringent and searching declara¬ 
tion against t ran substantiation, the invocation of saints, and the 
sacrifice of the Mass : 

I, A. By do solemnly and sincerely,'in the presence of God, profess, testify aiul 
declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, there is not 
any transubstantiation of the elements of Bread and Wine into the Body and Blood 
of Christ, at or after the Consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. And 
that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the Church of Rome, are superstitious 
and idolatrous. And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify and 
declare that I do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words read unto me, as they are commonly understood by 
English Protestants, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation 
whatever; and without any dispensation already granted mo for this purpose by 
the Pope, or any other authority or person whatsoever, or without any hope of any 
such dispensation from any person or authority whatsoever, or without thinking 
that I am or enfi be acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this declaration, 
or any part thereof, although the Pope, or any other person or persons or power 
whatsoever should dispense with or annul the same or declare that it was null and 
void from the beginning. 
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So the oaths remained until after the Revolution. In the first Par¬ 
liament of William and Mary, in 1689, the very first year of their reign, 
‘ An Act for the abrogating of the oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance 
and appointing other oaths ’ was passed. The old oath of Supremacy 
passed in the fifth year of Elizabeth and the old oath of Allegiance 
passed in the third year of James the First were abolished, and the 
following shorter and simpler oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy 
were, with the declaration against transubstantiation, the invocation 
of saints and the sacrifice of the Mass, enjoined to be taken by Peers 
and Commoners:— 

I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear lliat I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to their Majesties, King William and Queen Mary. So help me 
Clod. 

I, A. B., do swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest and abjure as impious 
and heretical that damnable doctrine and position that princes excommunicated or 
deprived by the l’ope, or any other authority of the See of Rome, may he deposed 
or murdered by tlieir subjects, or any other whatsoever. And I do declare that 
no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State or Potentate hath, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm. So help me God. 

Thirteen years after the adoption of these new oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy—in the closing months of the reign of William the 
Third—a fresh national danger arose against which it was thought 
needful to take full and stringent precautions in the Parliamentary 
oaths. In 1701 the deposed King, James the Second, died at St. 
Germains, llis son James Frederick Edward, who was barred from 
the Crown by the Act of Settlement, w r as nevertheless proclaimed, by 
the adherents of the Stuart cause, King of England clejure, and was 
ostentatiously recognised as such by the French King, Louis the 
Fourteenth. An Act of Parliament—entitled ‘ An Act for the further 
security of his Majesty’s person and the succession of the Crown in 
the Protestant Line, and for extinguishing the hopes of the Pretended 
Prince- of Wales and all other Pretenders, and their open and secret 
abettors ’ -was quickly passed to meet the exigencies of the new sit¬ 
uation. It added to the Parliamentary oaths the following oath of 
special and particular abjuration of the Pretender’s title- 

I, A. B., do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, testify and declare in my 
conscience before God und the world that our Sovereign Lord, King William, is 
lawful and rightful King of this realm and of all other His Majesty's dominions 
and countries thereunto belonging. And I do solemnly and sincerely declare that 
1 do believe in my conscience that the person who protended to be the Prince of 
Wales during the life of the late King James, and since his decease pretending to 
be and taking upon himself the stylo and title of King of England by the name of 
James the Third, hath no right or title whatsoever to the Crown of this Realm or 
any other the dominion thereto belonging. And I do renounce,refuse and abjure 
any allegiance or obedience to him. And I do swear that I will bear faith and 
true allegiance to His Majesty King William, and him will defend to the utmost 
of my- power against all traitorous conspiracies and attempts whatsoever which 
shall be made against liis person, Crown or dignity. And I will do my best 
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endeavour to disclose and make known to His Majesty and Ilia Successors all 
treasons and traitorous conspiracies which I shall know to he against him or any 
of them. And I do faithfully promise to the utmost of my power to support, 
maintain and defend the limitation and succession of the Crown against him, the 
said James, and all other persons whatsoever, as the same is and stands limited 
(by an act intituled An Act declaring the rights and liberties of the Subject and 
settling the succession of the Crown) to His Majesty during Ilis Majesty’s life, 
and after Ilis Majesty’s decease to the Princess Ann of Denmark, and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants, and for default, of issue of the said Princess and of 
Ilis Majesty respectively, to the Princess Sophia Elcctress and Duchess Dowager 
of Hanover and the heirs of her body, being Protestants. And all these things f 
do plainly and sincerely acknowledge and swear .according to these express words 
by me spoken, and according to the plain meaning and common sense and under¬ 
standing of the same words, without any equivocation, mental evasion, or secret, 
reservation whatsoever. And I do make this recognition, acknowledgment, 
abjuration, renunciation, and promise heartily, willingly and truly, upon the true 
faith of a Christian. So help me God. 

These oaths underwent two slight verbal alterations during the 
eighteenth century, in addition, of course, to the insertion of the 
title of the reigning Sovereign. On the death of the Chevalier de St. 
George in 1766, when his son Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 
succeeded to the hapless heritage of the Stuarts, the abjuration was 
directed against ‘the person who pretended to be Prince of Wales’ 
—a phrase which was transformed into 4 any of the descendants of 
the person who pretended to be Prince of Wales,’ by an Act passed 
on the death of Charles Edward in 1788, during the reign of George 
the Third. 

The amount of swearing which a representative returned to the 
House of Commons had to do before be could take his seat within 
the Chamber was now certainly prodigious. He was first obliged to 
swear to the oath of Allegiance and the oath of Supremacy before 
the Lord Steward, even before he was allowed to cross the Bar of 
the Legislative Chamber; and, next, to take at the table of the 
House the oath of Allegiance, the oath of Supremacy, the oath of 
Abjuration, and, in addition, to make the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, the invocation of the saints, and the sacrifice of the Mass. 
The Lord Steward, before whom the 4 out-of-door ’ oaths, as they 
were called, were taken since the first imposition of an oath on 
members of Parliament in 1563, is an official of the Court. It has 
been a political appointment for many years, the holder of the office 
being a member of the existing Administration; hut in former times 
he was supposed to represent the Crown; and the Crown, not content 
with the imposition of the oaths at the table of the House of Com¬ 
mons, required of every representative of the people the security of a 
special sworn‘declaration of his allegiance before its Lord Steward. 

So matters remained until 1829, the year of Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion. For twenty years previously Ireland was the scene of a mighty 
popular agitation, led by Daniel O’Connell, for the removal of the 
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civil disabilities of Roman Catholics. The Penal Laws which were 
passed after the Revolution had been gradually repealed. Catholics 
had long enjoyed full freedom of worship. Only one civil disability 
existed, but it was a disability of great magnitude. No Catholic 
could become a member of either House of Parliament. Catholic 
forty-shilling freeholders had the franchise in Irish counties (though 
not in English counties), but they could not exercise it on behalf of a 
member of their own faith. Several Bills for the relief of the 
Catholics had since the Union of 1800 passed through the House of 
Commons, only to be rejected by the Lords. The King, George the 
Fourth, like his father George the Third, seemed invincibly deter¬ 
mined to withhold his assent to any measure which would impair the 
Protestant character of Parliament. If he could possibly help it no 
Catholic should cross the threshold of either the House of Lords or 
the House of Commons. In that resolve the King was supported by 
a large and powerful section of the Commons, by an overwhelming 
majority of the Lords, and, it would seem, by popular opinion in Great 
Britain, although no appeal to the constituencies on the question had 
ever been directly made. 

But in 1828 an event occurred in Ireland which brought matters 
to a crisis. O’Connell, the leader of the movement for Catholic 
emancipation, was triumphantly returned for county Clare, and the 
leading members of the Administration, Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington, who had hitherto been opposed to emancipation, 
were now convinced that the Catholics could no longer be safely 
denied admittance to Parliament. Accordingly the Catholic Relief 
Bill was introduced by Peel in the House of Commons on the 5th of 
March, 1829. It passed rapidly through both Houses, and a threat 
of resignation on the part of the Ministers induced the King, much 
against his will (Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst argued with him for 
five hours at Windsor Palace before he yielded), to give it the Royal 
Assent on the 13th of April, 1829. 

The Act provided a special oath for Roman Catholic members. 
It was as follows : 

I, A. />., do sincerely promise and swear tliat I will bo faithful and bear truo 
allegiance to His Majesty, King George the Fourth, and will defend him to the 
utmost of my power against all conspiracies and attempts whatever, which shall 
be made against his person, Crown or dignity; and I will do my utmost endeavour 
to disclose and make known to Ilis Majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons 
and traitorous conspiracies which may bo formed against him or them. And I do 
faithfully promise to maintain, support and defend, to the utmost of my power, 
the succession of the Crown, which succession, by an act entituled ‘ An Act for the 
Further Limitation of the Crown and Better Securing the Rights and Liberties of 
the Subject,’ is and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being Protestants, hereby utterly renouncing and 
abjuring any obedience or obligation unlo any other person claiming or pretending 
a right to the Crown of this Realm. And I do further declare that it is not an 
article of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject and abjure the opinion that 
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Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Tope, or any other authority of the 
See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or by any person 
whatever. And I do declare that I do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or any 
other foreign Prince, Prelate, Person, State or Potentate hath, or ought to have, 
nnv temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre-eminence, directly or 
indirectly, within this Realm. I do swear that I will defend, to the utmost, of my 
power, the settlement of property within this Realm, as established by the laws, 
and I do hereby disclaim, disavow and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert, 
the present Church Establishment, as settled by law within this Realm. And I 
do solemnly swear that I never will exercise any privileges to which I am or may 
become entitled, to disturb or weaken tlie Protestant Government in the United 
Kingdom, aud I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify and declare 
that I do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, equivocation or mental 
reservation whatsoever. So help me God. 

It was also decided under the Act to abolish altogether the 
declaration against transubstantiation, the invocation of saints, and 
the sacrifice of the Mass. 

1 believe [said Sir Robert Teel, in the course of his speech introducing the 
Catholic Relief Bill] there are few Protestants who would not have rejoiced in. 
being relieved from the necessity of making that declaration as qualification for 
the enjoyment of a merely civil privilege, even if it had been determined to con¬ 
tinue Roman Catholic exclusion, and if other means of effecting it could be devised. 
But when exclusion is to cease let us be spared the pain of pronouncing an opinion, 
for mere temporal purposes, in regard to the mysteries of religion, and branding as 
idolatrous the belief of others. 

O’Connell, as already stated, had been returned in July of the 
previous year for the county of Clare. He refrained from any 
attempt to take his seat until the promised Catholic Relief Bill was 
passed ; hut that measure was, in mere petty spite—the work really 
of the King—expressly framed so as to exclude him from its benefits. 
The new oath was restricted to members elected after the passing of 
the Act. O’Connell, however, determined to present himself at the 
table and demand that the new oath be administered to him. 
Accordingly on the 15th of May, 1829, in the old House of 
Commons, which was on that occasion crowded to excess by 
Commons, Lords, and the general public, O’Connell appeared at the 
Bar and was conducted to the table by Lord Ebrington and Lord 
Duncannon, acting as his sponsors. All the spectators rose to their 
feet and craned their necks to catch a glimpse of the famous Irish 
agitator. O’Connell himself, Charles Greville tells us in his ‘ Diary,’ 
was in a great fright when he reached the table. 

The Clerk carefully examined O’Connell’s credentials. At that 
time these consisted of the return to the writ, proof of the possession 
of the necessary property qualification, and a certificate from the 
Lord Steward .that the new member had taken the ‘ out-of-door ’ 
oaths. 0 Cohnell had the required certificate from the Lord Steward 
along with the other credentials, but it transpired in the course of the 
subsequent debate that he bad taken only the oath of Abjuration,, 
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having refused to subscribe to the oath of Supremacy, which denied 
the right of the Pope to ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the kingdom. 
Satisfied of the genuineness of these documents, the Clerk produced 
from the despatch-box on the table a large card containing the 
words of the three old oaths, and handed them with the New 
Testament to O’Connell. Amid the breathless attention of the 
crowded House O’Connell scrutinised for a minute the contents of 
the cards. ‘ I cannot take the oath of Supremacy,’ said he, in an 
undertone—so greatly agitated was he. ‘ Part of it I know to be 
false, another part I believe to be untrue. I claim that the new 
oath under the Catholic Relief Act be administered to me.’ The 
words, however, were heard by the Clerk, who immediately proceeded 
to the Chair and reported them to the Speaker, Charles Manners 
Sutton. ‘ If the lion, member will not take the old oaths he must 
withdraw,’ said the Speaker. O’Connell bowed to the Speaker, but 
remained at the table and looked around the House, as if he 
expected some one to come to his assistance. Mr.[(afterwards Lord) 
Brougham then rose. The Speaker, however, intercepted him with 
a cry of ‘ Order, order,’ and again insisted that O’Connell must with¬ 
draw. O’Connell bowed once more to the Chair, and without a word 
retired below the Bar. Brougham then moved that O’Connell be 
heard in support of his right of admission to his seat in the House, 
which was agreed to; and accordingly on May 18th, in another 
crowded House, O’Connell delivered at the Bar a very able speech on 
that question. But the terms of the Act were insuperable. The 
House decided that a new writ for Clare must be issued. O’Connell 
was, however, again returned, this time without opposition, and he 
took his seat as the first Catholic Member of Parliament since the 
Revolution. 

The old oaths continued to be taken by Protestant Members. 
In 1833 Mr. Joseph Pease, the first Quaker who had been elected for 
140 years, was permitted, under an Act passed that session to 
enable Quakers and Moravians to affirm where an oath was required, 
to take his seat for South Durham on making a solemn affirmation 
or declaration in the same terms as the old oaths, but omitting the 
words ‘ So help me Crod.’ Earlier in the same reign—that of William 
the Fourth—the ‘ out-of-door ’ oaths, to which I have already referred, 
were abolished by statute. The Act was read the third time in the 
House of Commons on the 30th of July 1831. That the House of 
Commons should have patiently endured for a century and a half the 
absurdity of the administration of the same oaths outside and inside 
its doors is a curious illustration of the innate conservative tempera¬ 
ment of our Parliament. • 

The Jews were now the only sectarian body against whom the. 
doors of Parliament were closed. There was no positive enactment to 
prevent them entering Parliament. But the oath of Allegiance was 
required to be sworn upon the Evangelists, and the oath of Abjuration 
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contained the words ‘ upon the true faith of a Christian ’; and these 
shut the doors of Parliament against the Jews as effectually as if they 
tr ere expressly disqualified by statute. The words ‘ upon the true faith 
of a Christian ’ first appeared in the oath of Allegiance framed in the 
reign of James the First. They were revived in the oath of special 
Abjuration against the Pretender which was adopted in 1701. In 
both cases the words were introduced to further guard against the 
admission of a Roman Catholic to Parliament by strengthening the 
proviso against mental reservation or equivocation, and not in the 
slightest degree with a view to the exclusion of the Jews. In the 
seventeenth century the Jews formed an insignificant portion of the 
population; they were regarded by all as outcasts, outrage and 
oppression was their common lot, and the idea that they would at 
any time seek to enter Parliament was too preposterous to have been 
then thought by anybody worthy of suggestion or consideration. 
The feeling against them was purely theological. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to conceive any political reasons—as in the case of the Roman 
Catholics—for denying to the Jews the full rights of citizenship. They 
were despised and oppressed for centuries simply on religious grounds, 
and it was for similar reasons that several Bills for the removal of their 
civil disabilities introduced between 1830 and 1858 were, after passing 
through the Commons, rejected by the House of Lords. 

In 1847 the Jews followed the example set by the Roman 
Catholics twenty years before in electing O’Connell for county Clare. 
They got a representative and influential member of their persuasion, 
Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, returned for the City of London. 
Lord John Russell, who was then Premier of a Whig Administration 
and leader of the House of Commons, brought in a Bill, to remove 
the barrier which excluded his Jewish colleague in the representation 
of the City from the House of Commons. The Bill passed through the 
Commons, though strongly opposed by the Tories, but was thrown out by 
the House of Lords. Baron de Rothschild did not make any attempt 
for three years to take his seat in the House. As an object lesson for 
the House of Lords, he sat below the Bar in the House of Commons, 
a veritable stranger at the gates of the legislative chamber to which 
he had been legally elected by the wealthiest and perhaps the most 
important constituency in the kingdom. But the Peers did not 
take the object lesson to heart. If Baron de Rothschild would, not 
swear ‘ upon the true faith of a Christian ’—which would, of course, 
be tantamount to a declaration that he was of the Christian faith— 
let him, their lordships said, be content with his seat below the Bar. 

However, after four sessions the member for the City of London 
got tired of acting the part of the Peri at the gate, and determined 
to make a bold effort to obtain his seat within the Chamber. Accord¬ 
ingly in 1850 he presented himself at the table for the purpose of 
taking the oaths. He asked permission to be sworn on the Old 
Testament and with his head covered, according to the Jewish rite. 
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This after some discussion was allowed. He first took the oath of 
Allegiance, then the oath of Supremacy, but from the end of the 
third oath, or oath of Abjuration, he omitted the words ‘upon the 
true faith of a Christian/ declaring that they were not binding on 
his conscience. But it was all of no avail. The House declared by 
resolution that Baron de Rothschild could, not sit or vote until he 
had taken the oath of Abjuration in the form prescribed by the 
statute of William the Third. He had, therefore, to content himself 
once more with a seat below the Bar. 

In the following year another Jew, Mr. Alderman Salomons, was 
returned for the borough of Greenwich. Like Baron de Rothschild, 
he presented himself at the table, and took the three oaths according 
to the Jewish rite, but omitted from the Oath of Abjuration the words 
to which as a Jew he could not conscientiously subscribe. He con¬ 
sidered, however, that he had been legally sworn, and, unlike Baron 
de Rothschild, he sat within the House, he even spoke in the 
debale which arose on his case, and, what is more, voted in three 
divisions. These actions led to protracted legal proceedings 
against Mr. Salomons in the Court of Exchequer for the recovery 
of the penalties incurred for sitting and voting without having 
taken the oath. The judgment of the court was against Mr. 
Salomons. It was a foregone conclusion. The Jewish disability 
was created by a statute, and only a statute could remove it. Another 
ten years were to pass away before the melancholy controversy was 
brought to a close. 

Meantime Alderman Salomons had retired from the Parliamentary 
field, and was elected Lord Mayor of London in 1855 and 1856, but 
Baron de -Rothschild continued to be returned again and again for the 
City of London, and to sit below the Bar, awaiting the Act which 
would* enable him to exercise his duties as a Member of Parliament. 
It was a weary and disheartening waiting. Every year a Jewish 
Relief Bill passed through the Commons, only to be rejected by the 
Cords. It was not until 1858 that the Lords, at the persuasion of 
Lord Derby, who was then Premier, agreed to a compromise on the 
question in dispute between the two Houses. And an extraordinary 
compromise it was. Either House was empowered, by an Act intro¬ 
duced by the Earl of Lucan, and entitled, humorously enough, ‘ An 
Act to provide for the relief of Her Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Jewish religion/ to permit by resolution a person of the Jewish 
persuasion, otherwise entitled to sit and vote in the House, to omit 
the words ‘ upon the true faith of a Christian ’ from the oath of 
Abjuration. The right of a Jew to a seat in either House was under 
this Act subject to the pleasure of that House. The Commons were 
at liberty to admit a Jewish member; the Lords were at liberty to 
exclude a Jewish Peer. ‘ It was as much as to say to the Commons, 
said Lore! Campbell, very truly, if somewhat luridly, in the House of 
Lords, * we know that we should be damned if we agreed to admit a 
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Jew to sit among us, but we give you authority to allow Jews to sit 
among you, and if you please you may do so and be damned to you.’ 

The Commons immediately after the passing of the Act adopted 
a resolution admitting Jews to their House, and at last on July 28, 
1858, close on twelve years after his election to the House, Baron de 
Rothschild was allowed, on taking the oaths in the modified form, to 
sit and vote as a member of Parliament. In the following year 
Mr. Salomons (subsequently Sir David Salomons, Bart.) again 
entered the House, this time without let or hindrance, as member for 
Greenwich. The resolution under the Act w r as only sessional. It 
had to be renewed at the opening of every session. By an Act passed 
in 1860 a standing order—that is, an order of a permanent character— 
was substituted for the sessional resolution; but not until six years 
later did the Jews hold their right of admission to Parliament under 
the ordinary law, like the members of all other religious persuasions. 

Meanwhile the year 1858 witnessed a further transformation in 
the Parliamentary oaths. An Act was passed in that year substitut¬ 
ing one oath to be taken by Protestants for the old oaths of Allegi¬ 
ance, Supremacy, and Abjuration. It w r as as follows :— 

I, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and will defend her to the utmost of my power against 
all conspiracies and attempts whatever which shall be made against, her person, 
Crown, or dignity, and I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make known 
to Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies 
which may be fomted against her or them, and I do faithfully promise to maintain, 
support and defend, to the utmost of my power, the succession of the Crown, which 
succession, by an Act intituled ‘ An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, 
and bettor securing the Bights and Liberties of the Subject,’ is and stands limited 
to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants, hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or allegiance 
unto any other Person claiming or pretending to a right to the Crown of this 
Realm, and Ido declare that no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State, or Potentate 
hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this Realm, And I make this declara¬ 
tion upon the true faith of a Christian. So help me Cod. 

It will be noticed that this oath also contains the words to which 
the Jews objected—‘ tipon the true faith of a Christian ’—which, 
curiously enough, are not to be found in the special oath for Roman 
Catholics adopted by the Relief Act of 1829. In 1866 another Act 
dealing with the Parliamentary oath was passed. It repealed all 
former legislation on the .subject, and by establishing a new form of 
oath, from which the words ‘ upon the true faith of a Christian ’ and 
the abjuration of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Pope within the 
realm were omitted, Parliament had at last evolved a declaration of 
fealty which dould be taken conscientiously by members of all religions. 
It was as follows:— 

I, A. B., do swear that I will he faithful and hear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, and I do faithfully promise to maintain and support the 
succession to the Crown, as the same stands limited and settled by virtue of the 
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Act passed in the reign of King William the Third, intituled ‘ An Act for the 
further Limitation of the Crown, and better securing the rights and liberties of 
the subject: and of the subsequent Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland.’ So 
help me God. 

The oath of Abjuration had, indeed, for years been superfluous, as 
the descendants of the Pretender had long been extinct; and to 
require Protestants to deny on oath the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the Pope in this realm was surely an absurdity. But this new oath 
remained in force only for two years. By the Promissory Oaths Act 
of 1868—a statute which abolished about 600 oaths that had 
hitherto to be taken by various officials outside Parliament—the oath 
common to both Houses was compressed into the following brief 
declaration. 

I, A. Ii., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, according to law. So help me God. 

Such was all that was left of the formidable and elaborate bulwark 
of oaths with which Parliaments of long ago girt themselves round for 
protection against the dreaded machinations of the followers of Pope 
and Pretender. No man was any longer excluded from citizenship 
and its full privileges because of his religious faith. It seemed, 
indeed, as if the Parliamentary oaths controversy, which had often 
during three-quarters of the century profoundly stirred the sec¬ 
tarian animosity of the kingdom, was, at last, happily laid to rest. A 
single oath or affirmation acceptable to members of all religious denomi¬ 
nations was now in use. What more was needed? Nothing further 
was required for twelve years, from 1868 to 1880; but in 1880 the 
Parliamentary oaths question arose in a form more acute and 
embittered than probably it had ever assumed before. Provision had 
been mad'e for persons of all religious beliefs, but persons of no 
religious beliefs had been overlooked. 

Mr. Charles Bradlaugh was returned for Northampton at the 
General Election of 1880. He had been wooing the constituency for 
twelve years previously, and during that period had three times 
contested it before success at last crowned his ambition. But there 
yet remained a barrier to his taking his seat in the House of 
Commons. It was the Parliamentary oath. He was an avowed 
atheist—indeed, an apostle of unbelief—and he felt that it would be - 
a mockery, a sham, and a scandal, if he were to conclude the declara¬ 
tion of his allegiance with the words ‘ so help me God.’ Accordingly 
on presenting himself at the table on the 3rd of May, 1880, Mr. 
Bradlaugh claimed to be allowed to make the affirmation atheists 
were permitted to make in courts of law under the Evidence Amend¬ 
ments Act. The Speaker (Henry Bouverie Brand), being in doubt, 
asked Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw, and then referred the matter to 
the judgment of the House. A Committee was appointed to consider 
the question. On the 20th of May the Committee reported—which 
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report was carried only by the casting vote of the Chairman (Mr. 
Walpole)—that persons entitled to affirm in courts of law under the 
Evidence Amendments Act (persons of no religious belief) were not 
entitled to affirm in the House. 

Mr. Bradlaugh then publicly intimated that while the prescribed 
oath included words which to him were ‘ idle ,and meaningless ’■— 
so that it would have been an act of hypocrisy on his part to take it 
voluntarily—as no other course was open to him he would subscribe 
to the oath, holding himself bound, not by the words of assertion, but 
by the explicit affirmation. On the 21st of May, therefore, he went 
to the table, amid uproar, to be sworn. An objection having been 
raised to his action, Mr. Bradlaugh again withdrew below the Bar, at 
the request of the Speaker, who, however, admitted that he knew of 
no precedent for refusing the oath to a member offering to take it. 
The long and fierce debate which ensued ended after several ad¬ 
journments in the appointment of another Committee to report 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh was entitled to take the oath. This ques¬ 
tion the Committee decided in the negative, recommending, however, 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be allowed to affirm at his own risk at law. But 
the House rejected a motion to that effect, and declared by resolution 
that the member for Northampton could neither take the oath nor 
make an affirmation. 

All the same, Mr. Bradlaugh again presented himself in the 
House, and was grudgingly allowed to plead his case at the Bar. It 
was an able speech—a speech the brilliancy of which the bitterest 
opponents of the outcast member admitted—but nevertheless a 
motion to rescind the resolution was defeated. He was requested to 
leave the House and refused, urging that the order was illegal, and on 
the motion of Sir Stafford Northcote, the leader of the Conservative 
Opposition (Mr. Gladstone, the Premier and leader of the House, 
having ‘ washed his hands of the business ’ at an early stage), the 
member for Northampton was * committed to the Clock Tower/ from 
which, however, he was next day released unconditionally. Later on 
Mr. Gladstone moved as a Standing Order that members be allowed 
to take the oath or affirm, at their choice, which was carried on a 
division. Mr. Bradlaugh accordingly made affirmation of allegiance, 
took his seat in the House, and voted in various divisions. 

In the following year he was sued in the law courts for penalties, 
for having voted illegally, and, the action having been decided 
against him, a new writ was issued for Northampton. Mr. Bradlaugh 
was again elected for the constituency after a desperate fight. Again 
he came to the table to take the oath, and again a motion to prevent 
him wa9 carried. Bemoved by the Serjeant-at-Arms again and again 
to the Bar, he* again and again returned to the table, demanding that 
the oath be administered to him, till the House put an end to a most 
embarrassing and painful situation by adjourning. Again next day he 
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presented himself in the House, but was induced to refrain from 
farther action by a promise that the Government would introduce a 
Hill to settle the difficulty. However, the Ministerial Oaths Bill made 
no progress owing to the determined opposition offered it, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh again, on the 3rd of August 1881, went down to Westmin¬ 
ster to demand admission to the House of Commons; but this time he was 
violently seized at the very door of the Chamber by fourteen police¬ 
men and ushers, hauled through the lobby and St, Stephen’s Hall, 
and finally ejected (hatless and bedraggled, and panting with the 
exertion of resistance) into the Old Palace Yard, which was thronged 
by a host of his enthusiastic followers. 

Again next year, on the assembling of a new session, the in¬ 
domitable member for Northampton presented himself and made his 
third speech at thcBar ; and again the majority refused to let him swear 
or affirm. A few days later Mr. Bradlaugh took the strategic step 
of administering the oath to himself. He appeared suddenly at the 
table, produced a New Testament out of his breast-pocket, repeated 
the words of the oath, kissed the book, and then signing his name on 
a slip of paper, which he deposited on 1 the table close to the Clerk, 
with a direction to add it to the Test Eoll, he took a seat on one of 
the benches. Again lie was expelled from the House; a new writ 
was again issued for Northampton, and again he was elected for the 
seat on the largest poll yet reached. Still the House decreed his 
exclusion, though over a thousand petitions with a quarter of a 
million signatures had been presented in his favour. On the 3rd of 
May, 1883, the second anniversary of his appearance in the House, 
the Government’s Oaths Act Amendment Bill was lost by three 
votes ; and next day Bradlaugh was once more refused, by a majority 
of one hundred and six, the right to sit and vote as member for 
Northampton. 

For several years the battle over the oaths question was thus 
waged at the Bar of the House, in the Haw Courts, and more 
especially throughout the country, where hundreds of meetings were 
held in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim. On the 9th of February, 
1884^ at the opening of another session, Mr. Bradlaugh again 
administered the oath to himself and voted; and was again expelled. 
He then accepted the Chiltem Hundreds, and was yet again 
triumphantly returned for Northampton, but the majority of the 
House of Commons was as obdurate as ever in refusing him admission 
to the Chamber. The end of this long and bitter controversy—this 
splendid fight for freedom of thought—was brought about in a very re- 
remarkable manner. Mr. Bradlaugh was again elected by Northamp¬ 
ton in the General Election of 1885. On the assembling of the new 
Parliament of 1886 he was allowed to take the oath and his seat in 
the House, the new Speaker (Viscount Peel) firmly refusing to let 
any protest or question be interposed. The power and authority of 
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the Speaker have never befen so strikingly manifested as in that 
action. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s Parliamentary career was brief, but he lived long 
enough to become one of the most respected and honoured members 
of the House. In 1888 he carried the Affirmation Act, which enacts 
that in all places and for all purposes an affirmation may be made in 
lieu of an oath by every person who states as the ground of such 
objection either that he has no religious belief or that the taking of 
an oath is contrary to his religious belief. In such a case 1 1 do 
solemnly, sincerely and truly declare and affirm ’ are substituted for 
the words ‘I swear/ and ‘so help me God’ are omitted. The words 
4 so help me God ’ had ceased to be regarded by Parliament as the 
bulwark of Christianity. But there still stood upon the ‘ Journals ’ of 
the House the resolution passed in 1880 which declared him 
ineligible either to take the oath or make affirmation. As he lay in 
the shadow of death in February, 1891, a motion, of which he had 
given notice, to expunge this resolution from the records was moved 
in his absence and carried unanimously. This final act of justice to 
Mr. Bradlaugh ended the long struggle to make the Parliamentary 
declaration of allegiance conformable to the views of persons of all 
religious beliefs and of no religious beliefs. 

During the Bradlaugh controversy the question was often asked, 

‘ Why should there be a Parliamentary oath at all ? ’ The oath is 
now intended solely as a test of fealty. Its object is simply to 
secure the election to Parliament of men who are loyal to the reign¬ 
ing Sovereign. But, according to the jurists, allegiance to the 
Throne—which is all a member of Parliament promises on oath or 
'by affirmation—is the common law duty of every subject. 

Every Peer who enters Parliament, every Commoner who enters the House of 
Commons, is [said Lord Sherbrooke] already bound by the law of the land to he 
faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. All the 
execrat ions in the world cannot make it more binding; all the promises that can be 
•uttered add nothing to its force. 

A member of Parliament found guilty of high treason, or treason- 
felony, or sedition, has the same punishment meted out to him, and 
no more, as is imposed on any other subject convicted of these crimes. 
William Smith O’Brien, M.P., the chief of the Irish insurrectionary 
movement of 1848, was, on conviction, sentenced to death after the 
old form in cases of high treason—to be hanged, beheaded and 
quartered; but the same sentence was pronounced on other leaders 
of the movement who were not members of Parliament, and Smith 
O’Brien was included in the subsequent reprieve of these prisoners. 
The proceedings in the House of Commons arising out of the case of 
Smith O’Brien also show that a member of Parliament adjudged guilty 
of high treason, or the violation of the oath of Allegiance which he takes 
at the table, is in a sense treated more considerately than a member 
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convicted of a common felony. The latter is subjected to the 
degradation of being expelled by resolution from the House; the 
former is more compassionately regarded ‘as dead.’ Lord John 
Russell, in submitting to the House on the 18th of March, 1849, a 
motion declaring that inasmuch as Smith O’Brien had been convicted 
of high treason he had become incapable of sitting in Parliament, 
confessed that there was no absolute precedent for dealing with such 
a case. There was the case of a Mr. Forster, respecting whom the 
following entry appeared in the ‘ Journals ’ under the date of the 10th 
of May, 1715, the time the Pretender made his abortive descent upon 
Scotland: 

That T. Forster Esq., a member of this House, having been taken in open 
rebellion bearing arms against Ilis Majesty, be expelled this House. Ordered 
t lint Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant &c., to make out a new writ for electing &c., 
for Northumberland, in the room of T. Forster Esq., expelled this House. 

A kindred entry occurred in the ‘ Journals ’ thirteen months later, 
or on the 2nd of June, 171G : 

The House being informed that J. Carnegie Esq., member for Forfarshire, had 
been in arms in Scotland on the part of the rebels during the late rebellion, and 
that, there were two persons at the door who could prove the same, they were 
called in and examined at the Bar, and gave the House an account that they had 
.-eon the said M r. Carnegie in arms at Perth on the part of the rebels; and it was 
resolved new,, con. that the said Carnegie he expelled this House. 

Lord John Russell pointed out, however, that in both these in¬ 
stances the House acted upon information only, and did not wait for 
trial, whereas the case of Smith O’Brien was that of a member who 
had been actually convicted of high treason. Smith O’Brien was 
therefore not expelled the House, but was regarded as dead in a 
civil sense; and a new writ for his seat for the city of Limerick 
was accordingly issued. 

If, then, the oath is purely and simply a declaration of loyalty to 
the reigning Sovereign, an obligation which, oath or no oath, devolves 
upon every subject, and if its violation entails no additional punish¬ 
ment on a member of Parliament, it is little more than an idle 
functiqn. Np oath or affirmation is required of any member of the 
Legislature of either Germany or France; but there is a solemn 
declaration of fidelity to the Commonwealth. In the American 
Congress the declaration runs : ‘ To the best of my knowledge and 
ability I will support and 1 defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domestic.’ In Italy there is 
a dramatic oath. The President' of the Chamber of Deputies 
solemnly reads the words of the oath, which binds the members to 
labour ‘with a single view to the inseparable welfare of,King find 
country,’ and the new Deputy, extending his right arm above his 
head, says ‘ I swear.’ 
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THE CASUS BELLI IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Rather more than one-fourth of Sir Sidney Shippard’s article in 
the July number of this Review is devoted to a statement of his own 
qualifications for the task. I gather from it that he has spent a great 
many years in South Africa and knows the country well. But the 
undoubted advantage which such an experience gives him may be 
more than counterbalanced by the incapacity to judge public opinion 
at home arising from long residence abroad. Our countrymen who 
serve the Empire so splendidly in all parts of the world too often 
forget, in the exercise of autocratic power, that they are the servants 
of a free people, for the most part passionately devoted to the ideal of 
justice. They lose touch with the mother-land and become virtual!}' 
foreigners. It is for that reason that so few of the retired servants of 
the Empire have been able to guide public opinion in this country, 
even on the subjects which they have spent their lives in learning. 

The subject of Sir Sidney Shippard’s article is British policy in 
the Transvaal. I believe the desire and the determination of the great 
body of the British people is that our policy there and everywhere 
should before all things be founded on justice. That may surprise 
Sir Sidney Shippard. He appears to have derived his notions of 
modem ‘England’—so he styles the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland—from the alien journalism of London. His 
fling at the 1 political blunders of Mr. Gladstone ’ may be permitted to 
pass, inasmuch as it includes in its sweep Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
whose policy, so far as he knows it, he supports. But when he speakf? 
in this connection of ‘ unhappy party divisions which are sapping 
the vital strength of England as a world-power,’ and when he goes 
on to describe the Boers as relying * on the efforts of those in England 
who are ever ready to take sides against their own country, no 
matter how just her quarrel,’ he misconceives the nature of our party 
differences and forgets how little as yet they have affected the South 
African question. This sort of thing he should leave to the yellow 
press of the metropolis/ And he may rest assured that the people 
of Great Britain are not to be driven from a policy of justice by the 
taunt, come from whom it may, that they are ‘ taking sides against 
their own country.’ 

Sir Sidney Shippard’s argument apparently is, that unless we 
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force the Milner programme of Reform upon the Boers, by war if 
necessary, we shall lose South Africa. He supports it by nothing 
that can be called a reason. There are many persons as well 
informed as Sir S. Shippard, who prophesy the same disasters as a 
consequence of the policy which he advocates. War with the 
Transvaal on the grounds suggested would, even if successful, break 
the unity of South Africa for years to come; and with disunion, who 
shall say how long the Imperial connection could be maintained? 
Things have already reached a dangerous pass, and not in the 
Transvaal only. When was the Empire in such a condition as now ? 
Race arrayed against race in the Cape Colony—Governor and 
Ministers apparently in disaccord—colonies separated by thousands of 
miles of sea and land, and united only by their common tie to Great 
Britain, taking opposite sides on the Imperial question—these are 
the present results of the policy which arrogates to itself the 
name of Imperialism. It is high time that the honest and native- 
born Briton, who made and maintains the Empire, should come 
to its rescue. 

I think it absolutely useless to attempt to follow the writer in his 
somewhat confused account of the grievances of British subjects in the 
Transvaal. lie makes no attempt to establish a casus belli on any 
specific ground. Sometimes, apparently, it is a conspiracy of the 
Dutch to drive England out of South Africa altogether; sometimes it 
is the plundering and murdering of British subjects in the Transvaal; 
sometimes it is the corruption of the Boer Government, sometimes 
their neglect of the ‘ law of the God whose name they so often take 
in vain’ -which calls for the presence of our fleet in Delagoa Bay 
and an army of occupation in the Transvaal. It is better to read the 
true case against the Boers in the official despatches. There is one 
question I should like to mention here, as no light has been thrown 
on it by any of the publications. According to the Stock Exchange 
Year-Book a large number of South African mining companies 
appear to be incorporated not under the unimpeachable Companies 
Acts of this country, but under the laws of the corrupt Government, 
which we qre told must be mended or ended. They are all, I presume, 
fed by ‘ uitlander ’ capital and manned by * uitlander’ directors. Is there 
anything in the laws of the Republic—as there sometimes is in other 
States—requiring companies to be incorporated under the local law ? 
Or can it be that the plundered uitlander prefers the charter of the 
Republic to the charter of the Queen ? 

Now the casus belli must be found, as the question now stands, 
either in the grievances of the ‘ uitlanders ’ or in breaches of the * 
Convention of 1884. i 

The grievances of the uitlanders, as summarised by Mr. 
Chamberlain on the 4th of February 1896, include the following: 
the difficulty in obtaining naturalisation and the franchise; the 
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question of education ; mismanagement of the finances ; restrictions 
on the right of public meeting; the policy of granting State 
monopolies; grievances in connection with the labour question, 
railways, and the police. The list, though not exhaustive, is, as Mr. 
Chamberlain observes, ‘ formidable in length and serious in quality/ 
I have mainly used his own words in this enumeration, and their 
purport is now sufficiently well known to render further explanation 
unnecessary. All demands are now, according to Sir A. Milner’s policy, 
summed up in the demand for Franchise Keform—which, it is assumed, 
will enable the uitlanders to redress their grievances for themselves. 

Sir S. Shippard says that * both the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal enjoy a measure of internal independence by virtue of 
conventions with^Great Britain, the Sovereign Power of South Africa; 
but it is none the less true that both of these States are in a certain 
sense still under a British Protectorate/ These words require a brief 
reference to the essential points of the two conventions between the 
Queen and the Transvaal State. The Orange Free State is not in 
question now: but, if I am not mistaken, it parted from us on terms 
of complete independence, unqualified even by a nominal suzerainty. 

By the Convention of 1881 Her Majesty’s Commissioners ‘under¬ 
take and guarantee, on behalf of Her Majesty, that from and after the 
8 th day of August 1881, complete self-government, subject to the 
suzerainty of Her Majesty , her heirs and successors, will be accorded 
to the inhabitants of the Transvaal Territory upon the following 
terms and conditions, and subject to the following reservations and 
limitations/ Then follow thirty-three articles, all of which were in 
terms accepted by the representatives of the Transvaal. It is un¬ 
necessary to describe them, as they were superseded by the Convention 
of 1884. 

By the latter instrument Her Majesty declares that the following 
articles of a new Convention ‘shall be substituted for the articles 
embodied in the Convention of 1881, which latter, pending ratification 
by the Vdksraad, shall continue in full force and effect/ The rati¬ 
fication took place in August 1884, and since then the thirty-three 
articles of the old Convention have been null and void, and the twenty 
articles of the new Convention now govern the relations of Great 
Britain and the Transvaal. 

The new Convention contains not one word about the suzerainty, 
but the main provision on that head was contained in the fundamental 
agreement of 1881. The superseded articles twice in terms assert the 
suzerainty. The new articles of 1884 contain provisions which would 
seem to imply that it was the intention of the parties that the suze¬ 
rainty—whatever it may have meant—was to be abandoned. The 
question might give scope to legal ingenuity, but it is not of much 
importance. It would be fair to assume that the suzerainty is still 
retained, but that it is measured by the provisions embodied in the 
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new articles of 1884. These new articles, to some extent, repeat; to 
some extent they alter; to a considerable extent they ignore the pro¬ 
visions of 1881. Except in so far as they are repeated with or without 
modification, the old provisions are now wholly extinct. 

The most striking difference between the two conventions relates 
to British control of the foreign relations of the Transvaal. Article II. 
of 1881 reserves to the Queen the right (a) to appoint a British 
Resident, (6) to move troops through the State in time of war 
between the suzerain Power and any foreign State, and (c) to con¬ 
trol the external relations of the State. By Article XVIII. the duties 
of the British Resident are defined as ‘ analogous to those of a Charge 
d’Affaires and Consul General,’ and it is provided, inter alia, that 
in regard to communications with foreign Poweft the Transvaal 
Government will correspond with Her Majesty’s Government through 
the British Resident and the High Commissioner.’ 1 

These two Articles, each of which in terms asserts the suzerainty, 
have disappeared, and their place appears to be taken by Articles III. 
and IV. of 1884, neither of which names the suzerainty. Article III. 
provides that ‘ if a British officer is appointed to reside at Pretoria or 
elsewhere within the South African Republic to discharge functions 
analogous to those of a Consular officer, he will receive the assistance 
and protection of the Republic.’ And Article IV. provides that the 
South African Republic will conclude no treaty or engagement with 
any State or nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any 
native tribe to the eastward or to the westward of the Republic, 
until the same has been approved by Her Majesty the Queen. Such 
approval shall be considered to have been granted if the British 
Government do not notify within six months that the treaty is in 
conflict with the interests of Great Britain or any of its possessions 
in South Africa. So far as external relations are concerned, the 
suzerainty, if it survives at all, has evidently been reduced to small 
dimensions. 

The two articles of the Convention of 1884 relating to the rights 
of residents should now be noted. By Article VII., ‘No person 
who has remained loyal to Her Majesty during the late hostilities 
shall suffer any molestation by reason of his loyalty . . . and all such 
persons will have full liberty to reside in the country with enjoyment 
of all civil rights- and protection for their persons and property.’ 
By Article XIV., ‘ All persons, other than natives, conforming them¬ 
selves to the laws of the South African Republic (a) will have full 
liberty with their families to enter, travel, or reside in any part of 
the South African Republic; (b) they will be entitled to hire or possess 
houses, manufactories, warehouses, shops, and premises; (fc) they may 
carry on their commerce either in person or by any agents whom they 

* Article t II. also enacts that diplomatic intercourse with foreign Powers is to be 
carried on ‘ through Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular officers abroad.’ 
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may think fit to employ ; (d) they will not be subject in respect of 
their persons or property or in respect of their commerce or industry to 
any taxes, general or local, other than those which are or may be im¬ 
posed upon citizens of the said Republic.’ 2 I do not pretend to decide 
the exact degree of the difference between these two articles. This 
much is clear. British subjects in the Transvaal are divided into two 
classes, those entitled to rights under Article VII., and those entitled 
under Article XIV. The former, the loyalists, are entitled to all ‘ civil 
rights ’—a term which does not necessarily include political rights. 
The latter are merged with ‘ all persons other than natives ’ and are en¬ 
titled, subject to their conforming to the laws, to the rights enumerated. 
Compare this enumeration with Mr. Chamberlain’s, or any other, list 
of uitlanders’ grievances and it will be seen how difficult it would be 
to make out that these are breaches of the" Convention. 

Now Sir S. Shippard himself admits, although ungraciously, that 
we are bound by this Convention. We must abide, he says, ‘ by the 
results of our own past weakness and stupidity.’ Why then does he 
talk of girding up his loins for battle and mending or ending a corrupt 
Government by force of arms ? I believe I have given all the sub¬ 
stantial portions of both conventions that bear upon our right to 
interfere with the foreign relations or domestic government of the 
Transvaal. I fail to see any ground for the theory that if our pro¬ 
posals should be declined by the Transvaal we have a good casus belli. 
In the Boer report of the Bloemfontein Conference, a translation of 
whichappearedinthe Times of the 18th of July, Sir A. Milner is reported 
to have said towards the close of the discussion, ‘ Should matters 
remain thus—and I tell you this—that there is no way out except war.’ 
It is to be hoped that the High Commissioner has been as erroneously 
reported in point of substance as he evidently has been in point of 
form. The sentiment imputed to Sir A. Milner is the .sentiment 
inspiring Sir S. Shippard’s article and many others which have 
appeared in the journals to which I have referred. It is wholly 
inconsistent with the statements which have been made again and 
again on behalf of the Government by the Colonial Secretary. In his 
despatch of the 4th of February 1896, addressed to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, Mr. Chamberlain writes: ‘ Since the Convention of 1884 
Her Majesty’s Government have recognised the South African Republic 
as a free and independent Government as regards all its internal 
affairs not touched by that Convention.’ He goes on to say that, 
independently of the Convention, Great Britain ‘is justified, in 
the interests of South Africa as a whole as well as of the 
peace and stability of the South African Republic, in tendering 
its friendly fcounsels as regards the new-comers, who are mainly 
British subjects.* In addressing the Chartered Company after 
receiving news of the Raid, he somewhat sternly desires it to 

* This article is in substantially the same terms as Article XXVI. of 1881. 
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‘ note that the South African Republic is a foreign Stale, with 
which Her Majesty is at peace and in Treaty relations.’ And 
in the House of Commons, on the 13th of February 1896, he 
says, 4 We had explicitly repudiated any right of interference in the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal.’ It is impossible to reconcile these 
lucid sentences with the wild denunciations of Sir S. Shippard and 
other advocates of the uitlander; and it is not quite easy to 
reconcile them with the later action of the Colonial Office itself. 
But I venture to think that they truly describe the real nature of 
our relations with the Transvaal, obscured as that has been by the 
dust of this passing controversy. 

In some quarters the argument is put forward that we are 
entitled to read into the Convention promises made by President 
Kruger in the course of the preceding negotiations. I do not see how 
that can be done. The assurances of an individual—granting that 
such were made—could hardly bind his Government in any case; but 
when the terms of the treaty are reduced to writing, in that instru¬ 
ment alone must be found the compact binding both parties. 

There are only three grounds upon which intervention of any 
kind in the affairs of the Transvaal could be justified on the part of 
Great Britain. One is the Convention; and the Convention, as we 
have shown, has no bearing whatever on the burning questions of the 
existing situation. If the Convention has been broken by the Boers, 
we have a right to insist on redress. Whether the Convention has 
been broken or not, and \jhat is the true interpretation of that instru¬ 
ment, are questions which nothing but a fit of madness on one side 
or the other would allow to lead to war. One extremely satisfactory 
feature of the Bloemfontein Conference—if the Boer report is to be 
trusted—is the willingness of both parties to submit such questions 
to arbitration—not the arbitration of a foreign State, but the arbitra¬ 
tion, as I understand, of juridical experts. 

Another ground for intervention would be the denial by the 
Transvaal Government to British subjects resident in the Transvaal, 
not uitlanders in general, of the ordinary safe-keeping of person and 
property, *which by the comity of nations is regarded as a duty 
binding on all Governments—on Russia, Germany, France, as 
much as upon the Transvaal. We can pick no quarrel with President 
Kruger on this ground which we ought not under similar circumstances 
to maintain against the Czar or the German Emperor. So far as I 
have seen, there, is not in the official papers any hint of a casus belli 
based on this vague but none the less real right. 

A third and still more vague, but still possibly legitimate 
ground of intervention would be such a state of disorder, in the 
Transvaal, as might endanger the good government of neighbouring 
States and colonies. Proximus ardet Ucalegon ; we have a right to 
protect ourselves. There is no pretence for saying, and no responsible 
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person, so far as I know, has said, that any such state of things exists 
in the South African Republic. It is not enough to prove that the 
laws are unjust, that taxation is too high, that public officials are 
corrupt, that there are racial feuds—of what country in the world, 
except our own, may not these things be said ? 

For the reasons I have given, I cannot assent to the call for war 
in Sir S. Shippard’s article. But, says he, ‘ there is nothing unfair 
and unreasonable in the demands of Sir A. Milner.’ Let us see. 
If Sir A. Milner has a South African policy of his own, it is 
summed up in the proposition that it will save a great deal of trouble 
all round if the uitlanders are admitted to the franchise to such an 
extent that they may be able to protect themselves, and we Gallios 
shall no longer be wearied with their importunities. They will no 
longer be British subjects, and we shall wash our hands of them. 
There can be no pretext of a casus belli here, it will be observed— 
nothing but a suggestion which should commend itself to the 
common sense and the business instincts of two of the shrewdest 
races of the modem world. When this suggestion is coupled with 
another, that the old burghers ought still to remain the ‘ predominant 
partners ’ in their own Republic, it is impossible for Britons, jealous as 
they are of their own birthright, to abstain from hearty acquiescence. 
In the United States of America, where naturalisation is not unattended 
with difficulties, no naturalised alien can aspire to the office of Presi¬ 
dent. That is reserved for native-born citizens of the United States. 
A similar condition in the Transvaal would^)e not only unexception¬ 
able, but probably necessary. 

The misfortune is that the suggestion should have been made on 
the footing of a right which Great Britain was entitled to assert. In 
his lamentable despatch of the 5th of May 1899 the High Com¬ 
missioner, in the style of a clever undergraduate, propounds the 
paradox that we cannot effectively protect our own subjects except by 
helping them to cease to be our subjects. This is not only a para¬ 
dox, but it is a perversion of International Law. What warrant is 
there in International Law for the doctrine that aliens have aright to 
naturalisation in the country of their residence, or even thafnaturdli- 
sation necessarily carries with it political as distinguished from civil 
privileges ? The general tendency of doctrine and practice has been 
in the opposite direction. It has only been in recent years that 
sovereigns have agreed to recognise the right of their subjects to 
transfer their allegiance elsewhere, and the right of other sovereigns 
to receive the allegiance so transferred. The notion that the alien 
has a right to be admittetj into full political or to any citizenship 
in the country*of his adoption is further open to the objection that 
individuals have no locus standi before the Law of Nations, and that 
the right, if right there be, must be vested in the Government from 
which they desire to be severed. And yet, to listen to the language of 
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a portion of our press, one might imagine that we were dealing here 
with one of the primordial rights of International Law. Daily and 
hourly these writers clamour for what they are pleased to call the 
‘ irreducible minimum ’—or failing that, war. They have immensely 
prejudiced a policy which, though it has no basis in legal rights, is 
nevertheless a defensible and just policy. But the fact that it has no 
basis either in International or Conventional Law should have caused 
its supporters to abstain from asserting it as a right either of the 
uitlanders or of Great Britain. As ‘ friendly advice ’ to be pressed 
upon a ‘ foreign State,’ which though ‘ free and independent ’ is in 
close and peculiar relation with ourselves, it would commend, I 
believe, the almost unanimous support of the people of this country. 
As a policy to be enforced by war, it is an outrage on International 
Law and British justice. 

Of the specific grievances of the uitlanders, which a liberal 
Franchise Law would enable them of their own motion to redress 
without further recourse to us, there is no need to say much at 
this moment. They are all, or mostly, I think, legitimate grievances 
—i e. cases of bad law or bad administration. But they have often a 
strange resemblance to grievances in our own domestic system, 
against which multitudes of our own people strive in perpetual 
protest—with little support, it must be said, from the most clamorous 
advocates of Reform for the Transvaal. 

The Dynamite Monopoly is a grievance which at once offends the 
most wholesome prejudices of the British people. The Blue Book 
published the other day proved the system to be wholly indefensible 
on economic grounds. But the attempt of the Colonial Secretary 
to make it out to be a breach of the Convention was, in the 
opinion of many, equally indefensible. His argument was that 
while a mere monopoly was not contrary to the Convention, a 
monopoly which gave large profits to the monopolists, with dis¬ 
proportionately small benefit to the State, was a breach of that 
article. As has happened so often in South African controversy, 
the wrong ground was selected for the attack on an indefensible 
position. It was a case for friendly advice, not for the assertion of 
litigious rights. And even friendly advice might well have been 
tempered by the consciousness that we ourselves are not free from 
blame. There is in our midst a monopoly—open to the objection 
that the share of the State and its profits is small compared with that 
of the concessionnaires, and productive in its way of quite as much 
evil as the Dynamite Monopoly of the Transvaal. I refer of course to 
the Drink Monopoly—constituted by the restriction of the trade to a 
selected number of privileged persons whose licence $uty is but a 
fraction of the annual value of the privilege. The long drawn-out 
reports of the Licensing Commission admit the evil, but give us no 
true measure of its extent. The majority report estimates the 
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monopoly value of licences—as distinguished from licensed premises 
—in the county of London alone at 30,000,000^. For the United 
Kingdom the figure would be, according to proportion, 3OO,O0O,OOOL 
This may be taken as the selling price of a monopoly in which, be it 
observed, there is no legally vested interest beyond the current year. 
On any reasonable computation, we must conclude that the annual 
profit of the monopoly to the monopolists is not less than 10,000,000^. 
as against the miserable million and a half which is the profit of the 
State. What becomes of the poor little Monopoly of Dynamite 
when compared with this gigantic and socially dangerous and 
demoralising Monopoly of Drink ? Yerily we should look after the 
beam in our own eye before we trouble ourselves about the mote in 
our brother’s. Who knows to what extent the politics of this country 
are corrupted by the expenditure of those to whom these vast 
monopoly profits are given ? 

Another grievance of the uitlanders which has elicited much 
unintelligent sympathy in this country is the position of the Courts of 
Law in relation to the Sovereign Power. So far as I can discover, the 
system of the Transvaal is in this respect the same as our own. It recog¬ 
nises the supreme authority of Statute Law—the law made by Parlia¬ 
ment. In some countries there is no supreme Parliament, and Courts 
of Justice may decree a statute to be void for some breach of the Con¬ 
stitution. There is something to be said for such a system, but more 
to be said against. It gives to a bench of lawyers the power to annul 
the decrees of the Legislature, and it involves the actual law in a great 
deal of uncertainty. The State which adopts it may find any day 
that an apparently valid statute which has been obeyed for years, 
under which rights have been acquired and transferred, has been 
legally inoperative all the time. No person proposing such a system 
would be listened to in this country, and it is in vain to represent as 
a grievance the refusal by the Transvaal of conditions which we 
would not tolerate for a moment. 

It is from no wish to belittle or excuse the grievances of the 
uitlanders that plain people at home recall their own. At least one 
half of the people of this country detest the power possessed by a 
few hundreds of their fellow-subjects to override the decisions of the 
representatives of the nation. When the uitlanders’ advocates in 
this country denounce a bad educational system in the Transvaal, 
our sympathy is cooled by the support tendered too often by the same 
people to a wasteful and unjust educational system at home. When 
President Kruger and his Government are charged with legislation 
in the interests of their own faction alone, we cannot forget the 
millions of our public money so audaciously transferred within the 
last few years to the pockets of partisans of the party now in 
power. The Mining Laws of the South African Republic may'not be 
the perfection of human wisdom and justice; but I am told,, by those 
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who know more about the subject than I do, that they are at least 
as good as our own. When we are called upon to use the 
mighty power of the Empire to enforce the claims, just or unjust, of 
our countrymen abroad, we may be pardoned for reflecting how little 
they help us to maintain the tremendous and ever-growing'burden 
of that power. Nor can we quite forget the audacious and dis¬ 
loyal menaces which have sometimes come from the lips of repre¬ 
sentative uitlanders. And it is too obvious to be ignored that in 
the minds of such persons the greatest grievance of all is the 
Convention of 1884, by which, on the admission even of Sir S. 
Shippard, we are bound in honour to abide. 

Again, one reads with some amazement an argument which 
leaves out of account the history of the Raid, just as if it had never 
happened. But all impartial persons in this country will surely 
admit that that disastrous incident profoundly modified the 
situation of the Transvaal leaders. It inspired in them a distrust of 
Great Britain as profound as the distrust felt by Sir S. Shippard for 
them. Remembering the Raid and its consequences, Sir S. Shippard 
might have restrained the virulence of his attack on the Pretoria 
Government. ‘ Their bad faith,’ he says, ‘ is beyond doubt or question/ 
lie is content with one instance—their treatment of the Reform leaders 
in 1890. ‘ After receiving and treating with a deputation of those 

leaders, and utilising them for the purpose of inducing the inhabitants 
of Johannesburg to lay down their arms, the Pretoria Government 
broke their implied pledge of a general amnesty, arrested and tried the 
leaders, and ultimately extorted 220,000£. from them as the ransom 
of life and liberty.’ I can find no trace of any such implied pledge. 
The surrender of Johannesburg was described by Sir Hercules Robin¬ 
son as unconditional. 3 The prisoners were prosecuted, and four of 
them were sentenced to death. The Colonial Office intervened on 
the question of bail, and again in regard to the commutation of the 
death sentence. The Colonial Secretary on the 11th of February 
189G, in a speech which mentioned the forthcoming trial of the leaders, 
said: ‘ I am one of the first to recognise the moderation and the 
magnanimity that President Kruger has shown in regard to recent 
events.’ I can find no trace of an implied amnesty, and must con¬ 
clude that Sir S. Shippard has been as much misled about the Pretoria 
Government as about the institutions of his own country. 

But notwithstanding all these things, there are, I should hope, 
few people in this country who do not heartily wish for a settlement 
favourable to the claims of the uitlanders and consistent with the 
independence of the Transvaal. And inasmuch as the prospect of 
such a settlement is at this moment more hopeful than it has been 
for a long time, there seems to me to be less justification than there 

5 Telegram of the 7th of January 1896 : ‘ Johannesburg has surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally this afternoon.' 
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mi gilt otherwise have been for reviewing the action of the Colonial Office 
down to date, Some day, when this unhappy dispute shall have 
been settled, the conduct of the Government will have to be explained 
and justified to the House of Commons, to which it is responsible. 
We can well afford; in the prospect of peace, to pass over incidents 
which have aroused anxiety and distrust. 'Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir A. Milner will in due course be heard in their own defence. 
In the meantime there may well be a truce. It must be under¬ 
stood, however, that those who stand as they believe for justice will 
at all times repel the accusations of party spirit and disloyalty 
to which they have been subjected by naturalised and other pre¬ 
tending patriots. It must be understood also that, however strongly 
we may condemn the mismanaged administration of the Transvaal, 
and however deeply we may sympathise with its victims, we agree 
with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in holding that there has not 
been and there is not now any occasion for warlike action, or even for 
military preparations. 

Edmund Eouertson. 
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ARE WE TO LOSE SOUTH AFRICA? 

A REJOINDER 

Mr. Edmund Robertson's article in the August number of this 
Review purports to be a reply—apparently from the Fenian or, at 
any rate, the ‘ Little England 5 point of view—to my paper on the 
same subject in the July number. It is, of course, always most 
desirable and necessary that the British public, with whom rests the 
final verdict, should have every possible facility for hearing and 
considering all that can be said on both sides of every great question 
of policy. I must assume that Mr. Robertson, whom I have not the 
honour of knowing, is not merely posing as advocatm diaboli, or 
adopting the attitude of a debating society orator, ‘ equal to either 
fortune/ but on the contrary that he has written in all sincerity and 
really entertains the views which he sets forth. On this hypothesis 
I rejoice to find how feeble are the so-called arguments or attempts 
at reasoning of even the ablest of those who, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, have for so many years been labouring to bring about the- 
disintegration of the British Empire, and the consequent destruction 
of a world-wide Power which, as even they must in lucid intervals 
admit, is based, like the United States of America, on the eternal 
principles of truth, justice, and freedom. 

I have somewhat to say in reply to Mr. Robertson’s remarks about 
myself, and also with regard to the South African question generally; 
but I desire in the first place to disclaim any intention of imputing 
wrong motives to those who differ from me on that question. . In 
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discussing a matter of such magnitude personal attacks or recrimina¬ 
tions would be out of place. I yield to no one in my love for justice 
in national or international affairs no less than in private cases, and 
I am willing to believe that Mr. Edmund Eobertson and those who 
think with him also have to the fullest extent that love for justice 
to which they lay claim. We are all honourable men, for that 
matter; but this assurance will not suffice to enable us to solve 
the complicated South African problem. Mr. Eobertson has appa¬ 
rently a rough and ready method of settling all difficulties in the 
matter. He starts with the assumption that a Boer, like a king, can do 
no wrong, that the very right of the case between Her Majesty’s 
Government and that of the Transvaal must be entirely on the side 
of the Boer oligarchy, and that whatever inherent rights of objecting 
to the maltreatment of British subjects might otherwise belong to 
the Crown have been finally surrendered by the misbegotten and 
ill-conceived Conventions of 1881 and 1884. On that I join issue 
with Mr. Eobertson. I say, and I can prove, that the rights, powers, 
and duties of the Crown with regcrd to the Transvaal have always 
been, and still are, those of the Paramount Power. The word 
‘ suzerainty ’ matters nothing. The fact remains that England has 
been all along, and still is, supreme over the self-styled South 
African Eepublie. If the Transvaal Government had acted fairly 
and honestly, and had kept faith with their suzerain with 
regard to treatment of British subjects on a footing of equality with 
Dutchmen, England would with perfect equanimity have allowed the 
Boers to manage their internal affairs in their own way in all other 
respects. The venality, corruption, and tyranny of the Pretoria 
oligarchy are matters of common knowledge, and it is useless to 
deny it. Their oppression of British subjects has reached a point 
which threatens the peace of all South Africa, and the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government un&er all the circumstances can hardly admit 
of doubt in the minds of any loyal British subject who is not blinded 
by political bias or preconceived prejudices. As regards the divisions 
and rivalries of political parties in England, certain distinctions are 
patent to all the world. The policy, if such it can be called, of the 
Irish Nationalist, Separatist, or Fenian party is invariably one of open 
and deadly hostility to England on all questions of whatever nature, 
and is so evidently 4 made to order ’ as part of a system of foreign origin 
that it is unworthy of serious consideration as an expression of 
general opinion on the part of any member of that loquacious and 
quarrelsome brotherhood. On the other hand, the Gladstonian Eadical 
party, or so much of it as survives, still includes in its depleted 
ranks manjj well meaning disciples of the learned and eloquent 
leader who, through some mental aberration or cerebral lesion 
possibly due to senile decay, closed a long career of extraordinary 
brilliancy by a hopeless attempt at felling the ideal British oak. 
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With the best intentions and the loftiest aspirations, he wrought 
the people of this empire lasting harm. As the late Mr. Froude 
once remarked, ‘ Mr. Gladstone split the Liberal party from crown 
to base.’ Good ultimately comes out of evil, and it may be that 
Mr. Gladstone, by going to the Fenians and so driving from him 
his oldest and best friends, was unconsciously instrumental in welding 
together the strongest party that has ever held office in England. 
Be that as it may. the present position of the remnant of his 1 ' 
bewildered followers in this country, who in their honest simplicity 
and love of what they call justice are still busily engaged in trying 
to do all the damage they can to her domestic, foreign, and colonial 
interests, is highly suggestive of the oft-cited caricature of the man 
sawing off the branch of a tree at a point between his own seat and the 
parent trunk. I apologise for the * chestnut.’ The metaphor is trite 
but true. Imitators generally out-herod Herod. As for those 
members of the Eadical party who are trying their utmost at the 
present moment to sever the great South African limb from that 
giant tree, I do not question their sincerity or their high-mindedness. 
All I say is that they know nothing about South Africa. Ignorance 
rather than self-seeking is the root of the disastrous blunders of these 
visionaries, but it is high time for them to awake out of sleep. The 
centre of political power in this country has been shifted till it is 
now practically in the hands of the working men of England ; and 
the British workman has become an Imperialist while his Badical 
guide, philosopher, and friend has been slumbering d la Eip van 
Winkle. If it were any part of my business to engage in a political 
propaganda in this country it would be to the working man exclu¬ 
sively that I would address myself, and so long as the policy submitted 
to him were one based on justice, and carrietLout with the firmness 
requisite for the maintenance of the empire, Tbis verdict might be 
thoroughly depended on. His own vitaonterests and those of his 
children are at stake in the question of the empire, as he well knows. 

Mr. Robertson describes Englishmen who have long served the 
empire in all parts of the world as having lost touch with the mother¬ 
land and become virtually foreigners. If this remark be intended 
for wit, it is inane; if seriously meant, it is indefensible. To say 
that an educated Englishmen in these days of steam, electricity, and 
cheap literature, proceeding to a colony or dependency of the empire 
and there holding office in Her Majesty’s service for many years, with 
occasional visits to England, loses touch with the motherland and 
becomes virtually a foreigner, or to assert that a man who has spent 
the best years of his life in a colony does not know more about that 
colony—to say nothing of the empire at large—than a gentleman of 
England who sits at home at ease and moralises from his armchair, is 
to talk nonsense. 

I must admit that I am unable to understand what Mr. Robertson 
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means when he says that I have derived my notions of ‘ the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland from the alien journalism of 
London,’ and that I ought ‘ to leave this sort of thing to the yellow 
press of the Metropolis.’ While in South Africa I never failed to 
study my Times , to say nothing of reading or at least skim¬ 
ming the cream, so to speak, of as many other English journals 
and periodicals as I could find time for in the intervals of daily 
* work; and now that I have more leisure I have taken some pains to 
ascertain the views of the chief organs of all parties in England and 
the colonies on the South African question—that is to say, of those 
papers which undoubtedly guide and instruct, if they do not actually 
form, public opinion; and I find in the vast majority of them re¬ 
markable unanimity in supporting the present policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They are certainly, as a general rule, far better 
informed on South African affairs than was formerly the case. 

Mr. Eobertson criticises my use of the words ‘ England ’ and 
* English ’ instead of ‘ Great Britain ’ or ‘ the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.’ As to this I would merely 
beg to observe that in writing as in speaking brevity has its advan¬ 
tages ; that, after all, England is the predominant partner— n’en 
deplaise aux autres —and that the greater contains the less. These, 
however, are trifles light as air compared with the main question, on 
which Mr. Eobertson can tell us nothing new. The grievances of 
the British residents in the Transvaal are too real and too well known 
to be any longer denied or ignored. Neither their persons nor their 
property can be held safe under the existing regime, and this alone, 
if not thoroughly redressed by the reform of the legislation, the 
passing of just laws, and the re-establishment of the independence of 
the Judicial Bench, must be regarded as sufficient ground for 
the intervention of the Paramount Power in the internal affairs 
of a State so shamefulfy misgoverned. Much time, ink, and 
patience have been wasted over the precise terms of the Conventions 
of 1881 and 1884. It is quite useless to reiterate for the thousandth 
time the pros and cons of the wearisome discussion. It is 
indeed crambe repetita. The matter lies in a nutshell. .The- 
Conventions are virtually dead and buried through the acts of 
4 the Boers themselves. The pith of the matter was clearly 
stated in the Queen’s last Prorogation speech. Both Conventions 
were entered into by the British Government in the belief 
that Mr. Kruger’s promise of equality of treatment in all respects 
for all white men in the Transvaal would be honourably 
kept. Those solemn promises have been deliberately broken in a 
way which has raised the question whether so much as is nominally 
left of either or both Conventions ought not to be formally annulled 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The generosity shown by England 
to the Transvaal Boers is unparalleled in history, and even now a locus 
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'pcenitentice has been offered to them. To say that there is no ground 
for sending an ultimatum, or that there has not been and there is not 
now any occasion for warlike action or even for military preparations, 
is an insult to the common sense of the British public. 

To attempt, as Mr. Kobertson does, to institute a comparison 
between the wrongs suffered by British subjects in the Transvaal and 
the revolutionary demands of Gladstonian Radicals in England is 
beside the mark. There is no true analogy between the cases. But 
it is needless to refute each of Mr. Robertson’s fallacies in detail. 
What I chiefly object to in his article is the underlying and most 
unfair insinuation that I am advocating or trying to urge on war 
with the Transvaal. So far as I am personally concerned, the exact 
reverse is the fact. No one would regret such a war more than I 
should, and I hold that it can only be averted now by absolute 
firmness on the part of Her Majesty’s Government. In my opinion 
it is already too late for the five years’ residential franchise proposed 
by Sir Alfred Milner. It is the story of the Sibylline books over 
again. That proposal has been rejected by the Boer Government, 
and if it becomes necessary to present an ultimatum it should 
include the furnishing of sufficient guarantees that complete 
equality, both politically and before the law, should be accorded to 
every white man in the Transvaal. It is quite clear that the Boers 
cannot be any longer allowed to exercise absolute power in that 
country. 

I can hardly believe that the great majority of the Transvaal 
burghers, if they were honestly told the true state of the case, would 
prove to be so bereft of common sense as to measure their strength 
against that of Her Majesty’s Government, unless they were assured 
of powerful foreign support such as they are not likely to get. They 
will dispute every point of every concession demanded from them to 
the very last, but in the end they must yield. Mr. Kruger’s efforts 
to drag the Orange Free State and.the Cape Dutch into his unjust 
■quarrel are by no means certain to be successful. Everything, in my 
opinion, depends on the degree of determination shown by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

With regard to Mr. Kruger himself I desire to add a few words. 
His own people naturally admire his apparent strength of will and 
what they regard as his success. That he is in many respects a very 
remarkable man; that in his best days he has given proofs of 
determination, personal courage, natural ability, and great cunning 
in dealing with men, must be admitted; but none the less he is an 
ignorant, obstinate, narrow-minded man thrust by force of 
circumstances and the blindness of British statesmen into a position 
which he ought never to have occupied. His government of the 
Transvaal for the last eighteen years, if judged by. its fruits, must be 
pronounced a dead failure. It has indeed enriched the members 
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and hangers-on of a corrupt oligarchy through the plundering of the 
stranger within their gates; but it has kept the whole country back 
in every conceivable way, and has actually brought it to the verge of a 
civil war which might spread through the whole of South Africa. It 
may be that Mr. Kruger at his present advanced age cannot, if he 
would, control the monstrous government he has created, or it may 
be that he would not if he could. In either case, if his boasted 
patriotism be anything but a pretext and a sham, his duty to his 
country in the present crisis is clear. What he cannot or will not 
do, others both can and will. Let him prove that he has some sense 
of honour and justice left in him, and resign bona fide, and not 
merely in a Bismarekian sense, the office he is so manifestly unfit to 
hold. He is face to face now with a crisis which, if Her Majesty’s 
Government and representatives do their duty, can only end in one 
of two ways. As far as Mr. Kruger is personally concerned, he ought 
either to do now what he could have done with far better grace just 
after the collapse of the Jameson raid—that is to say, fulfil his 
original promises by honestly carrying out the principle of 
equality of political and legal rights for all white men in the 
Transvaal—or, failing this, to resign the Presidency. If he cannot 
or will not secure the introduction of the necessary reforms, it is 
only by prompt resignation that he can hope to save his people 
from the horrors of war. As far as he is personally concerned 
the loss of office would be no great hardship. He is said to 
be more or less unnerved. He is an old man who has long since 
made his mark, and he has, moreover, made what is for a Boer a very 
large fortune. He lags superfluous on the stage. He might rest 
and be thankful if by resignation he could indirectly be the means 
of preserving peace and securing such a measure of internal indepen¬ 
dence for the Transvaal as his long suffering and generous Sovereign 
might still be willing on certain conditions to vouchsafe. Such a 
consummation is devoutly to be wished by all friends of peace. 

There are, of course, hot-headed youngsters in all countries, and 
the Transvaal youths are much given to swaggering and bragging, 
but I can scarcely believe that the majority of the older and wiser 
burghers, the true fathers of the country, have any wish to provoke 
a war with Great Britain—a war which, as they must know, can only 
end in the total loss of their imaginary but highly prized independence, 
or at beBt in the substitution for their so-called Republic of a Re¬ 
sponsible Government under the British Crown similar to that of the 
Cape Colony. 

In our present preparations for war I see the best hope for per¬ 
manent peace throughout South Africa. The Transvaal Boers will 
doubtless refuse to sanction thejnecessary reforms as long as they see 
the slightest chance of having their own way through Radical or 
Fenian support in England or otherwise, but when at length they 
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realise that Her Majesty’s Government is in earnest, that they have 
no foreign support to expect, and little or nothing to hope for in the 
way of active assistance from their friends and neighbours in the 
Orange Free State, the Cape Colony, and Natal, they will show 
themselves to be greater fools than I take them for if their natural 
shrewdness does not teach them to bow to the inevitable, and agree 
with their adversary quickly while they are in the way with him, 
lest a worse thing befall them. 


Sidney SmrPAKD. 
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THE IMPERIAL FUNCTION OF TRADE 


There are those who speak of trade as if it were always carried on 
among entirely free agents, people bound to one another by no 
financial obligations, influenced by no tastes or prejudices. They 
declare that, even in such an empire as ours, trade does not follow 
the flag, but the price-list. It is possible that in a world of economic 
automata everyone would resign themselves cheerfully to buy in the 
cheapest and to sell in the dearest market. The British Empire, 
however, is not composed of economic automata, but of men and 
women, who are influenced in all their business transactions by cir¬ 
cumstances and conditions far more numerous and complicated than 
can be taken into account in any price-list. 

What strikes one most in studying Imperial trade is that it 
throbs with life, that in the variety of its activities, of its thousand 
changing forms, it mirrors the mind and the nature of our race. 
And if it mirrors Anglo-Saxon human nature, its movements are 
likely to be as sensitive to- prejudice and to sentiment as they are 
to calculation. 

As a matter of fact, experience confirms this supposition, for the 
colonies in which Imperial trade is most progressive, most expansive, 
and in which the proportion of trade carried on with the mother 
country shows the most pronounced signs of increase, are just those 
colonies which are inhabited by people of our own race, people who 
are as well able to calculate and to estimate their own interests as 
we are ourselves, whose tastes, habits and prejudices are very like 
our own, among whom fashions follow the same course, and popular 
demand is and remains much the same as popular demand at home. 

After all, commerce is but one branch of human activity; 'it 
does not stand apart from the rest of life. It is influenced by 
the same feelings, motives, and considerations as all other branches 
of human activity. In ranging over Imperial questions we 
might I think, expect to find Imperial trade show signs of the same 
movements of‘opinion and sentiment which we see at work in 
Imperial politics. 

Nothing has been more remarkable in recent years than the 
growth of the idea of Imperial unity, the spread of the desire 
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to link the Empire more closely together. It is no longer the dream 
of a few individuals. It is the natural and spontaneous drawing 
together of kindred peoples, affected by common ambitions, perhaps 
threatened by common dangers. On the side of the colonies we 
see it assert itself in the immediate offer of troops at moments oi 
supposed national danger, and not less in the voluntary gift of 
preferential treatment to British goods in more than one colonial 
market. It is impossible to doubt that the movement which is 
■carrying the Empire into closer political relations is carrying it 
also into closer commercial relations. In both cases the forces 
which tend to divide us are growing weaker, and the forces which 
■draw us together are growing stronger. Commercially as well as 
politically the British Empire presents to the world to-day a more 
solid front than it ever did before. And the reason is not far to seek. 
The changes of the last few years in the commercial and colonial 
policy of our European neighbours have modified our position as 
empire-builders and as traders in a closely parallel manner. In each 
case rivals have come into a field which was almost exclusively our 
own. In each case they have deprived us of our monopoly, but they 
have not, so far, succeeded in ousting us from our predominant posi¬ 
tion. The maintenance of that predominant position seems to 
many of us absolutely vital to the future of the Empire. It is, I 
think, the consciousness of these facts, the sense that we are face to 
face with competition, political and commercial, more severe, more 
far-reaching, more dangerous, than at any previous period, that 
impels us to take more careful stock of our own Empire, its military 
and commercial possibilities, its military and commercial future. 

It is my wish in this article to point out some of the facts which 
show how far the growth of common commercial interests is 
already binding the Empire inseparably together. I am not par¬ 
ticularly concerned to prove whether trade does or does not follow 
the flag, but I do wish to show what Imperial trade actually is, 
and what it is doing and may be expected to do for the Empire. 
And in dealing with this question I am anxious to arrive at a 
larger conception of Imperial trade than can be conveyed by any 
statement of figures, however elaborate and varied such a statement 
may be. I do not for a moment depreciate the importance of 
statistics. They should constitute the solid groundwork of our con¬ 
ception ; they should control and set a definite limit to the play of 
our imagination. But what it is important to realise and to exhibit 
clearly, are not the (ggures which measure trade, but the living, 
pulsating, life-giving thing itself, the thing which has linked our 
scattered Empire together with electric cables; which dbvers the seas 
with our ships; which has called into existence thriving and prosperous 
cities where fifty years ago were ‘ wastes of sand or bush; * which 
follows men into the waste places of the earth with all the -con- 
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veniences, all the comforts of civilisation; which with a thousand 
threads knits the Empire together in a solidarity of interests and of 
obligations which time only strengthens and makes indestructible. 
What, in fact, we should endeavour to form is not a commercial con¬ 
ception of Empire, but an Imperial conception of trade. 

Our Empire is not and never has been a commercial empire, what¬ 
ever our critics njtay say to the contrary. It is difficult to estimate 
the exact part trade has played in the process of building it up. 
We appear to owe India to a great trading company, Rhodesia to 
the enterprise of another great company, and the latest addition to 
the Empire—Nigeria—comes to us fresh from the hands of traders; 
yet it was rather the military qualities of Clive, the administra¬ 
tive gifts of Goldie, and the keen sense of Empire of Rhodes, 
which added these great provinces to the Empire, than the mere 
commercial spirit of a ‘ nation of shopkeepers.’ In the history of 
the expansion of England trade and administration have almost 
always gone hand in hand. The gifts of our race are at least as great 
for administration as for trade. Indeed, I believe them to be greater. 
Our traders themselves almost automatically set up an orderly 
government in the territory they exploit, and their administration 
has sometimes proved more permanent than their trade. It is con¬ 
ceivable that, great as is our commercial reputation in the world, 
widespread as is our commerce, history will look back upon us rather 
as a great governing than as a great commercial people. 

In order to give definiteness to any conception of the trade of 
the Empire it is necessary at the outset to quote a few figures. In 
the year 1897 the total external or foreign trade of the British 
Empire was valued at 1,375,000,000Z. These figures include the 
trade of each part of the Empire with all other parts, as well as with 
foreign countries. The following table shows the relative contribu¬ 
tions of different parts of the Empire to this enormous total: 


£ 


The United Kingdom contributes 843,000,000 or 61 per cent. 
British North America contributes 65,000,000 or 4 per cent. 
Australia contributes 138,000,000 or 10 per cent. 

South Africa contributes 47,000,000 or 3£ per cent. 

India contributes 199,000,000 or 14 £ per cent. 

Africa (other than South Africa) 
contributes 11,000,000 or 1 per cent. 

Miscellaneous Colonies contribute 81,000,000 or 6 per cent. 


-17*£ per cent. 


21 £ per cent. 


In face of these figures it is necessary to remind oneself that the 
Empire has no common commercial policy. Each portion of it takes 
its own way sin the matter of customs and tariffs. The Mother 
country has its own fiscal system, which is that of absolute free trade. 
She has granted to each of her self-governing colonies the full right 
to legislate according to their own ideas and necessities in all trade 
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questions, and they have exercised the right freely. With few 
exceptions all the British colonies are ‘ protectionist ’—that is, they 
levy more or less heavy duties upon goods entering their ports or 
crossing their frontiers ; but there is no uniform practice amongst 
them. It is a case of so many colonies, so many tariffs. They 
legislate according to what they believe to be their own local needs. 
Moreover, until two years ago no British colony, gave the Mother 
country any preferential treatment in its markets. In the colonies 
of other European Powers the colonial tariffs either do not apply to 
the produce and manufactures of the Mother country, or the Mother 
country receives special and exceptional treatment. But throughout 
the British Empire it has been the practice in each colony to treat the 
Mother country and all other parts of the Empire in exactly the same 
manner as foreign countries. Indeed until last year Great Britain was 
bound by treaties with Germany and Belgium not to accept from her 
colonies better treatment than those colonies were willing to accord to 
foreign countries. It will be admitted that this was an amazing situa¬ 
tion. In 1897 Canada offered Great Britain preferential treatment in 
her markets, and in order to accept that offer the treaties with Germany 
and Belgium were denounced ; in 1898 they ceased to exist. At the 
present time we enjoy an exceptional position in Canada, and in 
accordance with a resolution passed at the conference of Colonial Prime 
Ministers held in London during the last Jubilee, other colonies are 
considering whether they should adopt the same policy towards the 
Mother country, in the hope of improving and strengthening the 
trade relations between different parts of the Empire. TMb is a highly 
important and deeply interesting question. I do not, however, 
propose to discuss it here. I will only say it is not unlikely that 
the action of Canada in 1897 has inaugurated a far reaching change 
in the fiscal policy and in the trade relations of the component parts 
of the British Empire— a change which the early years of the next 
century will see develop and bear fruit. 

I pass now to the consideration of that portion of our Imperial 
trade which interests us most closely—-I mean the trade which 
Great Britain carries on with her colonies and dependencies, and 
which they carry on with her. 

First, then, what is the amount of trade we do with our 
colonies as compared with the trade we do with the rest of 
the world ? Of all the things we buy from the world, rather 
less than a quarter comes to us from the Empire; and of 
all the things of ^ our own manufacture or production which 
we sell to the world, rather more than one-third goes to the 
Empire. In other words, about a quarter of our total imports comes 
from British colonies and possessions, and about one-third of our 
exports of domestic goods goes to British colonies and possessions. 
This is obviously a very large slice of our total trade. Taking 
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exports and imports together, the colonial trade represents between 
25 and 30 per cent, of our total external trade. Moreover, it has 
grown, and still continues to grow, at least as rapidly as, and perhaps 
more rapidly than, our trade with foreign countries. That is a point 
of great interest. In looking backwards to the past we find that our 
export trade to the rest of the Empire increased steadily from 1856 
to 1891 in spite of occasional fluctuations. Even its fluctuations were 
less violent than those of our export trade to foreign countries, so 
that it has served to consolidate and steady the business of the 
Mother country just when it most needed such assistance. It is 
certain that this comparatively steady growth of business year after 
year with markets within the Empire must have added enormously 
to the prosperity of the manufacturing population of Great Britain 
during the last half-century. 

Looking now at the same imports and exports from the colonial 
side, there are some very interesting facts to be noticed : 

Canada sends 55 per cent, of her total exports to the Mother 
country, and receives 33 per cent, of her imports from the Mother 
country—that is fo say, she does nearly half her total external trade 
with Great Britain. 

Australia sends 70 per cent, of her total exports home, and 
receives 70 per cent, of her total imports from home. She therefore 
does seven-tenths of her total external trade with Great Britain. 

South Africa sends practically the whole of her exports home and 
receives three-quarters of her total imports from home. She therefore 
does practically the whole of her external trade with Great Britain. 

India sends one-third of her total exports to Great Britain, and 
receives seven-tenths of her total imports from Great Britain. She 
therefore does a good half of her external trade with Great Britain. 

The Miscellaneous Colonies send us three-fifths of their total exports, 
and receive from us two-fifths of their total imports. They therefore 
do about half of their external trade with the Mother country. 

Taking all the colonies and possessions together they do much 
more than half of their external trade with the Mother country, and 
of the other half, which is done elsewhere, it would be easy to show 
that a considerable proportion goes to other parts of the Empire, 
leaving only a comparatively small portion for foreign countries. 
Surely facts like these prove that trade accompanies the flag in a 
very remarkable manner, even if it does not follow it ? 

Let us now add a touch of human interest to these lifeless figures 
and percentages, and inquire of what Imperial exports and imports 
consist. 

We send td the colonies—we circulate through the Empire— 
all those homely and useful objects which new countries require 
for their development and protection, and which people in new 
oountries need for their comfort and sustenance —arms and am- 
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munition, machinery and tools of all kinds, railway material, 
telegraph and electrical appliances, metal work for bridges and for 
constructions, water and gas pipes, ready-made clothing, cottons, 
woollens, umbrellas and parasols, soap and candles, carriages and 
saddlery, books and pictures, glass and china, household furniture, 
tinned food, pills and patent medicines, writing paper and musical 
instruments—in fact, all the thousand necessaries and luxuries of 
civilised life. 

In return th6 colonies send us all the ‘ wealth of Ormuz and of 
Ind,’ as well as food stuffs and raw material for our manufactures. 

British North America sends us meat, corn and flour, cheese, 
bacon and hams, salt fish, eggs, apples, skins and furs, timber and 
leather. 

Australia sends us wool, gold, com, wine, butter, skins, mutton, 
leather, silver, tallow, beef. 

South Africa sends us gold, diamonds, feathers, wool, goat’s hair, 
skins and hides. 

India and Ceylon send us wheat, cotton, silk, indigo, gums, 
hides, jute, leather, rice, seeds, tea, coffee, gold and precious stones. 

For the Miscellaneous Colonies, the scattered possessions of the 
Empire, one would need to offer some such list as the Old Testament 
gives of the treasures which were poured into the lap of Solomon 
from the ancient trade routes during the brief years of Israel’s 
prosperity, and of which most of us remember little but the * apes 
and peacocks,’ so varied are they, so strange and exotic. 

All that the Empire as a whole produces finds a ready exchange 
in its own vast markets, where all sorts and conditions of men, in 
every stage of development, with wants and tastes of the most diverse 
character, offer to the seller outlets of infinite variety. Generally 
speaking, it is true that Great Britain sends to the colonies 
manufactured goods, and receives in return food stuffs and raw 
materials; but as time goes by colony after colony may be expected 
to pass from the purely agricultural into the semi-industrial stage, 
and their manufactures will begin to compete with those of the 
Mother country in the markets of the Empire and of the world. 

Imperial trade is, however, something far wider, far larger than 
all these movements of exports and imports—these operations of 
barter and exchange. The British colonies not only depend upon 
the Mother country for the supply of their industrial wants, but they 
lean upon her financially, they look to her for the supply of capital 
for all their great public and private undertakings, and capital is as 
vitally necessary for the development of new countries as are men 
and women. 

Great Britain is the banker and financial agent of most of her 
colonies and possessions, and they are bound to her by financial 
obligations and the daily need of financial facilities. All their 
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public loans are floated, most of their large private enterprises are 
financed in London. The whole fabric of colonial external trade 
rests upon London as its financial base. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the enormous power which Great 
Britain’s possession of almost inexhaustible loanable capital gives her 
in the work of Empire building. In an Empire such as ours London 
may be compared to the heart. She pumps the life-giving stream 
of capital through a thousand arteries to every limb of the Imperial 
body. One should never forget that England is not only a great 
trader, but a great money-lender—the greatest money-lender in the 
world. And as is the case with far smaller money-lenders, her clients 
generally take their loans partly in cash and partly in goods. For 
instance, if a colony borrows in England for any great public 
works, a large portion of the loan goes out to the colony in the 
form of the materials which are necessary for the execution 
of those public works—it may be in locomotives, in railway plant, in 
bridges, in water pipes, in electrical appliances. A hundred 
instances could be cited of colonial loans which were remitted in 
this manner to the colonies by the Mother country. And this 
brings home to our minds the true Imperial meaning of many of 
those exports, which seemed very dull and lifeless when we saw 
them merely mentioned by name or valued in pounds shillings and 
pence. Here we see they are the things which make life possible in 
strange places; they are the visible signs and accompaniments of 
Imperial expansion, of Imperial progress. In a thousand ways they 
are imparting a new life, a new civilisation, to an Empire which 
covers one quarter of the earth’s surface. We call them loans of 
England to Greater Britain and are sometimes alarmed at the great 
debt the colonies have piled up during the last half-century. And 
yet it is the branch of Imperial trade of which we have perhaps best 
right to be proud, for what does their great debt mean to the 
colonies, what have they got to show for it ? I can best answer the 
question in the words of a distinguished colonial statesman : 

It means 36,000 miles of railway, giving employment to, who shall say, how 
many hands of British subjects, carrying how many tons of merchandise and pro¬ 
duce, conveying yearly how many millions of passengers, and opening up how 
many thousands of square miles of territory in and through regions which fifty 
years ago' were untrodden and unmapped wildernesses ? It means safe and 
deepened harbours on coasts which not long ago were inaccessible to the shipping 
of the world. It means the bridging of previously impassable rivers and the con¬ 
struction of good and easy roads in remote and rugged regions. It means the 
supply of wholesome water in adequate quantity to localities which were otherwise 
uninhabitable for the want of it, and of facilities for irrigation in desert places 
which only needed them in order to blossom as the rose. It means the erection 
in fer-off countries of Government offices and Parliament houses, of courts of jus¬ 
tice and post-offices, of schools, universities and libraries, of town-halls and 
muaeumB, and prisons. It means the provision of forts and batteries for the defence 
of exposed Bhores and centres, the construction of lighthouses for the protection of 
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passing ships. It means the reclamation of waste lands, the exploration of mining 
areas, the diffusion of electric energy for purposes of light and locomotion. It 
means, in a word, the awakening into life and activity of a sleeping world. These 
millions of colonial debt are not, like the millions of old-world national debts, the 
outcome and equivalent of wasteful wars. They are rather a solid investment of 
capital applied to eminently reproductive purposes, yielding not only in most cases 
a substantial monetary return in the shape of interest actually earned, but yielding 
also, in a measure that cannot be expressed by figures, benefits of incomparable 
value to mankind at large. 1 

It is evident, therefore, how strong a hold upon colonial trade her 
possession of the purse gives to Great Britain. In the modern world 
with its large affairs, its immense undertakings, finance is almost 
all-powerful. Probably no material ties are stronger to bind the 
scattered provinces of the Empire together than the close financial 
relations between the colonies and the metropolis. It is financial 
dependence as much as anything which brings all colonial produce 
to England and makes England the distributor to the world of such 
important materials as wool and jute. It is financial dependence, 
to a large extent, which keeps the colonies our customers in spite of 
many temptations from our foreign competitors. It is necessary 
to emphasise this point strongly because we must now glance at 
those circumstances which exercise a disintegrating effect upon 
Imperial trade. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the commercial ties that bind the 
Empire together. Our picture of Imperial trade would not be 
complete unless we put in those touches which tend to darken it, 
but which, nevertheless, have their proper and necessary place. 
Foreign competition is an important factor in Imperial trade 
just as it is in our home trade and in our general foreign trade. 
Time was when the colonial markets were entirely supplied from 
home, when even such foreign goods as they bought caine to them 
through British agents and by way of London, and when, on 
the other hand, they sent practically the whole of their produce to 
the ports of the Mother Country. In recent years a great change 
has coine about. Foreign competition, already only too active in our 
own and in neutral markets, has made a resolute attack upon the 
markets of the Empire. The Americans, the Belgians, the ubiquitous 
Germans, even the Japanese, press us hard in fields we regarded as 
almost exclusively our own. The success of their attack has been 
such as to excite great public attention, and, I think, somewhat 
exaggerated alarm. An impression has been created that foreign 
goods are largely displacing British goods in colonial markets and 
that the outlook for the future is decidedly serious. An official 
inquiry, instituted by the present Colonial Secretary, h^s conclusively 
proved that inroads have undoubtedly been made upon our Imperial 

1 Paper upon ‘ The Colonies and the Century,’ read at the Royal Colonial Institute 
on the 9th of May, 1899, by Sir John Robinson. 
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trade, that, in fact, foreign goods have encroached upon, and to 
some extent displaced, British goods in the markets of our colonies. 
I do not propose to enter upon this question at any great length, 
hut I shall endeavour to bring out one or two points which 
appear to me to be of great importance for the future of Imperial 
trade. 

In the first place the scattered character of our Empire lays it 
peculiarly open to certain dangers of trade competition. The geo¬ 
graphical proximity of some foreign countries to parts of the Empire 
gives them natural advantages, and makes them, by this fact alone, 
most formidable competitors for the trade of the colonies they are 
near. Thus the United States have been able to obtain a large share 
of the trade of Canada, of Newfoundland, and of the West Indies, and 
the new industrial Japan has made a decided mark in the trade of 
our Eastern colonies through being practically on the spot. And 
this is especially true of the trade in articles of a perishable nature, 
where time in transport is an important element. There is, moreover, 
a kind of law of gravitation, which tends to cause distant colonies to 
revolve not in the industrial orbit of the Mother country, but in the 
orbit of the nearest great commercial community. Obviously we 
cannot hope to deprive our rivals of these purely geographical 
advantages. We can only hope to create counter-attractions to 
keep our distant colonies within our own trade system. 

But apart from natural advantages our rivals have shown them¬ 
selves most dangerous competitors even in those colonies where we 
meet them upon equal terms, or where indeed the advantage is all 
upon our side. We owe it to ourselves to study the causes and to 
learn the lessons of their success. 

So much publicity has been given during the last two or three 
years to the alleged superiority of foreign methods of conducting 
and pushing trade, the reports of our own consuls have called such 
frequent attention to the shortcomings of our own merchants and 
exporters, that it is unnecessary to repeat the indictment here. In 
the Press and in Consular reports Germany is held up to us as our 
most formidable rival. I am bound to confess that, however keenly 
we may feel the pressure of her competition, whether it be in neutral 
markets or in the markets of the Empire, it is impossible to with¬ 
hold from her our admiration for the thoroughness with which she 
has prepared herself for her industrial career, or for the boldness and 
persistence with which she is assaulting every market in the world. 
She neglects nothing to ensure success. At home she carefully 
trains and educates her working population. She provides, indeed, 
for them an education which excites the admiration and almost the 
dismay of foreign observers. She protects her manufacturers in their 
own markets so that they may be able to submit to sacrifices in 
foreign markets. She subsidizes lines of steamers to carry German 
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exports cheaply, and authorises her State railways to make special 
rates for the over-sea trade. Her whole commercial policy is directed 
towards the encouragement and extension of foreign trade. It is 
for us to profit by her example, to be stimulated to fresh vigour and 
fresh enterprise by her rivalry. I believe that all the public atten¬ 
tion which has of late been directed to foreign competition, and 
even all the genuine alarm which has been excited, are entirely 
salutary, and must have the effect of arousing us from any apathy 
into which we may possibly have fallen. Foreign competition 
within the Empire is perhaps a blessing in disguise to Imperial 
trade, since it brings home to us the lesson we most need to learn 
—the lesson which I am convinced we are rapidly learning—that 
a system which is adequate when you have a trade to yourself, is 
very inadequate when there are rivals in the field with you—in a 
word, that the methods of monopoly are not the methods of compe¬ 
tition. 

These two elements of superiority on the part of our competitors 
—the one arising from geographical position and the other from 
greater personal fitness—elevate into quite Imperial importance the 
two corresponding questions of the improvement of the means of 
communication between different parts of the Empire, and the 
extension of technical and commercial education in the Mother 
Country. I will take the second first. If we are to retain our position 
in the trade of the world, or even in the trade of our own Empire, we 
must take a leaf out of the book of our most successful rival. The 
marvellous industrial progress of Germany during the past twenty-five 
years is by common consent in great part due to the care with which 
she has educated physically, intellectually and morally her whole 
population. Those who have most carefully studied the German 
educational system, while fully acknowledging its drawbacks and its 
imperfections, are most impressed, I might almost say are most 
depressed, by its marked superiority to our English system, if 
system, it can be called. I am aware that much is being done for 
secondary, for technical, and for commercial education in England. 
But in spite of efforts for which we can only be grateful, we are 
still at an enormous disadvantage as compared with Germany, and 
even with France and Switzerland. I am not disposed to attach 
exclusive importance to education as a preparation for commerce. I 
am aware that natural aptitudes, natural predisposition, inherited 
tastes, and, not least, national character, count for much in the com¬ 
mercial success of a nation. The political and commercial fabric of 
the British Empire has been built up by men and women who had 
to depend upon character and not upon book-learning to»guidp them. 
But when all is said, it remains true that in the fierce competition for 
the world’s trade no nation can afford to neglect professional training, 
whatever its natural gifts may be. I believe the future of Imperial 
Vol. XLVI—No. 271 B B 
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trade is largely wrapped up with the future of education in 
England. 

The next point is the necessity for improving the means of 
communication, of developing ’ and facilitating transport from one 
part of the Empire to another. This is, I think, an absolutely vital 
question, not only to trade, but to the whole future of the Empire. 
We have noted in passing the tendency of distant colonies to 
gravitate towards the nearest great industrial community, and it is 
easy to see how dangerous this tendency might become to Imperial 
trade, and even to the Imperial connection, if it were left unchecked. 
For instance, some of the West Indian islands lie so hear to the 
shores of the United States that it seems more natural for them to 
exchange their produce for the manufactures of America than for 
those of Great Britain. And it is a danger which is more likely to 
increase than to decrease in the future, since \$e must look forward 
to the continuous industrial development of our great neighbours— 
America and Japan. 

The surest way to meet it is to reduce the distance that lies 
between us and our colonies, by shortening the time of transit between 
us. Ours is a widely scattered Empire, the most widely scattered 
the world has ever seen, but every improvement in our great steam¬ 
ship services, every new line of railway that links one part with 
another, draws the Empire closer and closer together. The problem 
before us in the immediate future is to annihilate distance—to bring 
it about that produce can be poured from distant colonies into the 
home market along the great Imperial trade routes more easily and 
more rapidly than into markets that lie geographically thousands 
of miles nearer to them. Every time the period of transit is 
shortened even by a few hours the field of Imperial trade is widened. 
Something can be brought or sent which even the few hours of 
additional delay, with its risks of deterioration in transit, made it 
not worth while to send before. I know how much the resources of 
science are doing for the preservation of perishable articles. We 
see that in the homely instance of the trade in frozen meat, butter 
and vegetables; but always time is an object, and the shorter the 
time of transit, the le§B the risk and the greater the trade. It seems to 
he difficult to exaggerate the importance of communications to 
Imperial trade. The best hopes of the future lie in the speedy 
development and , extension of swift lines of steamships, direct 
telegraphic cables, and great trunk lines of railways between different 
parts of the Empire. 

I have spoken so far mainly of the trade between Great Britain 
and her colofties. I might profitably have dealt with the trade which 
is growing up between colony and colony, for it is producing an 
interdependence between different parts of the Empire which is full 
of promise and of hope for the future. Instead of the Mother country 
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supplying the whole Empire with manufactured goods, one part of the 
Empire is beginning to supply another. Colony after colony, with 
the increase of its population and the development of its resources, is 
entering into the great industrial competition for the world’s trade. 
Already Canada exports largely to Newfoundland and sends machinery 
and agricultural implements to the Cape. Australia every year sends 
more foodstuffs and agricultural produce to India and Ceylon. At 
no distant date we may look forward to her supplying the Eastern 
possessions of the Empire with commodities they now buy from the 
foreigner. There are even cases where colonies have wrested back 
from foreign countries trade which the Mother country had lost to 
them. In fact, we begin already to see the natural and industrial 
resources of the colonies contribute to the defence of the trade of the 
Empire exactly in the same manner as we all desire that their 
financial resources should contribute to its naval and military defence. 

And so we come back to the point from which we started. In 
the gradual evolution of a united Empire trade is playing an all- 
important part. Even in a superficial survey of Imperial trade, 
such as was alone possible in the limits of this article, one cannot 
fail to be struck by the great and increasing commercial solidarity 
throughout the Empire, by the close dependence—largely but not 
wholly financial—of the colonies upon the Mother country, by the 
vast fabric of complicated material interests which has grown up, 
and which binds not only the colonies to the Mother country, but 
the whole Empire inseparably together. It may be that at no 
distant date the Empire will be driven into closer commercial as well as 
political relations. I have indicated some of the forces which are 
visibly drawing, and others which are driving, the scattered members 
into closer union. Other causes are no doubt at work, though they are 
hidden from us. The coming century will solve this problem, as it will 
solve other problems, in its own way, and it is likely enough that we 
are ourselves unconsciously preparing the way for such solutions. 
We actually see the political concentration of the Empire going on 
before our eyes in the gradual federation of the great groups of self- 
governing. colonies. The North American colonies are already 
merged in the Dominion of Canada. In a few years the Australian 
colonies will constitute a united Commonwealth. It cannot be 
doubted that this political concentration will facilitate, if it does not 
actually bring about, a corresponding commercial rapprochement 
throughout the Empire. One of the first fruits of the federation of 
Canada has been the offer to the Mother country of preferential 
treatment in Canadian markets, the acceptance of which has paved 
the way for a far-reaching change in our Imperial policy. The only 
‘ rift within the lute,’ the only apparent exception to the law of con¬ 
centration throughout the Empire, with its consequent inestimable 
advantages, political and commercial, is to be found in the South 
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African group, upon which the eyes of the English-speaking peoples 
are so anxiously fixed at the present time. I cannot, of course, in 
this,article attempt to discuss the Transvaal Question, but it is difficult 
to abstain altogether from commenting upon a problem which involves 
principles that in their application are as vital to the future of 
Imperial trade as to the future of Imperial policy. 

I do not suppose anyone believes that the present position of the 
South African Republic could in any event be indefinitely maintained. 
It is a small retrograde State in the midst of a group of progressive 
and enlightened communities. However much it may have desired 
to keep itself to itself, circumstances, in the form of the discovery of 
gold and precious stones in its territory, have been too strong for it. 
Even the most sentimental advocates of the Boer cause must admit 
that the ultimate fate of the Transvaal State is already decided. It 
must sooner or later come into line with the other European com¬ 
munities in South Africa. By mere influx of numbers it must 
become transformed into a mainly Anglo-Saxon community, and 
cast in its lot with the other colonial States which will eventually 
make up a united South Africa. 

The process of gradual transformation might have gone on 
peaceably, if the Boer Government had—I do not say observed the 
stipulations upon the faith of which the grant of autonomy was made 
to them by the Queen—but if they had merely maintained the 
ordinary standard of conduct of civilised Governments towards the 
immigrants who flocked into their territory. The story of the 
Uitlanders’ wrongs is too well known to need recapitulation. It has 
unfortunately seemed proper to some people in this country to doubt 
the existence of, and to make merry over, those wrongs, but the 
despatches of Sir Alfred Milner have convinced every one who is 
capable of conviction of their absolute and poignant reality. The 
gravity of the situation of the Uitlanders and the justice of their 
claim for redress are frankly and fully recognised by so strong an 
opponent of armed interference in the Transvaal as Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, in his article in the August number of this Review. No 
people, and least of all a great governing and Imperial people, could 
consent to stand by indefinitely while its own subjects were oppressed 
and called in vain for redress. The prolongation of such a situation 
could not fail to undermine the influence and the reputation of 
Great Britain in the world. Nothing has shown more clearly the 
growing unity of sentiment and feeling throughout the Empire than 
the spontaneous protests of all the great colonies against the Boer 
treatment of British Uitlanders, and their unanimous assurances of 
support in aiJy action the Imperial Government might decide to take. 
The question has become a great Imperial question, and can now 
only be settled in a manner which will satisfy the public opinion of 
the whole Empire. In their solicitude for the susceptibilities and 
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prejudices of the Boers a section of the British Press appears to have 
overlooked this wider aspect of the question. They seem to have 
forgotten the duty that British statesmen owe, not only to the 
unfortunate Uitlanders, but to the English-speaking world, which is 
looking on with absorbed interest to see how a great Imperial 
problem will be solved, 

I think everyone admits that the solution of the problem cannot 
be much longer delayed. Sir Alfred Milner pointed out at the very 
beginning of the crisis that the policy of patience, the policy of 
delays, had only led to the situation going from bad to worse. He 
called attention to the dangerous impression which the unchecked 
oppression of whites was creating in the minds of the native races in 
South Africa, and to the state of profound unrest which was spread¬ 
ing throughout the neighbouring colonies. Subsequent events have 
only aggravated an already intolerable situation. In an article mainly 
concerned with trade I may be allowed to add a reference to the 
effect upon our international as well as our Imperial position of the 
serious breakdown of trade and industry in the Transvaal. The 
investments of foreigners in the Transvaal are of course enormous. 
Whatever may be the bias of foreign Governments, there is no doubt 
that foreign public opinion is beginning to ask very loudly why we 
do not fulfil the obligations of the paramount Power we claim to be 
in South Africa, and restore the conditions of security and good 
government in which alone industry can successfully flourish. 

No one can deny that the remedy formulated by Sir Alfred 
Milner represents the most merciful policy that could possibly have 
been adopted towards the Boer State. With so many causes for 
quarrel it would have been easy for Mr. Chamberlain to force to the 
front some question which would have appealed to the popular 
imagination both at home and throughout the Empire, but he 
deliberately supported Sir Alfred Milner in a merciful policy. No 
doubt the admission of the Uitlanders means the gradual and painless 
extinction of the present form of government in the Transvaal, but 
as that form of government or mis-govemment must disappear, the 
choice lies really between death by violence and by a sort of gradual 
‘ happy despatch.’ Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner have 
chosen the latter from motives of forbearance as well as policy. And 
the sole condition attached to it is that it should be effective. In the 
speech which he addressed to the deputation which waited upon 
him at Cape Town upon his return from Bloemfontein, Sir Alfred 
Milner said: 

My view was this: it was a unique opportunity. To have pressed for the 
redress of Uitlander grievances one by one, to say nothing of other subjects of 
difference, would have been to engage in an irritating controversy and to spoil the 
chance of an amicable compromise on broad lines going to the root of the differ¬ 
ences. That controversy, which I was so anxious to avoid, may have to come yet, 
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but my object at the Conference was to avert it. It seemed best to strike at the 
root of the evil by giving the people whose interests Her Majesty’s Government is 
bound to defend such a share of political power as would enable them gradually 
•to redress their grievances themselves, and to strengthen, not to weaken, the 
country of their adoption in the process. But just because I was relying on a 
single remedy, it roaa absolutely essential that that remedy should be a radical 
one. 


To this policy the whole English-speaking Empire has signified 
its wish to give a fair trial. Few great public servants have deserved 
and received approval so unanimous, and support so ungrudging, 
as have fallen to the lot of Sir Alfred Milner. The people of the 
whole Empire believe that, with every opportunity, he has studied 
the question frankly and fearlessly, and they are prepared to take on 
trust the policy he has put forward till it has been proved to be a 
failure. He has himself laid down the condition that to be effectual 
his single remedy must be radical—in other words, that the admission 
of the Uitlanders to the full rights of citizenship, and their repre¬ 
sentation in the Eaad, must be real, free from any possible restric¬ 
tion or reserve. At the present moment Mr. Chamberlain is 
insisting upon guarantees for the fulfilment of this vital condition. 

The Daily Chronicle accuses Lord Salisbury’s Government of 
want of good faith, and appeals to ‘ every honest man, who has ever 
transacted the meanest bargain,' to say whether the oligarchy at 
Pretoria is not being pressed too hard; but surely in any bargain, 
‘mean’ or otherwise, between honest men, each side has a right to 
insist upon getting the genuine article he is bargaining for. 

Having staked everything upon a single remedy, the Imperial 
Government is bound to see that what it gets is effective and com¬ 
plete, not illusory and a sham. 

Before this article appears the reply of the Transvaal G overnment 
to the demand for a joint inquiry will probably have been received and 
made public. If it should be unsatisfactory, and the Government 
finds itself compelled to abandon its present policy and to fall back 
on a less merciful one, it will certainly receive the cordial and loyal 
support of the Empire. In the present state of Imperial public 
opinion the private interests and the prejudices of the Boers will not 
be allowed to stand in the way of the future of South Africa as an 
integral part of the British Empire. There is a worse injustice 
than injustice to a niinority—injustice to the majority. The great 
mass of English-speaking people will expect the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to make any sacrifices that are necessary to assert the 
supremacy of the paramount Power and to clear the path for that 
ultimate unification of South Africa which will constitute one more 
step towards the unification of the Empire. 

Henry Birchenough. 

ifaeelctfield, Avgust 24 , 
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RIFLE-SHOOTING AS A NATIONAL SPORT 


When the Tyrolese peasants in the beginning of this century 
repulsed overwhelming numbers of Napoleon’s picked troops flushed 
by a long series of victories, it was said that in one or two of the final 
engagements there were more disabled Frenchmen strewing the 
rocky defiles of certain mountain passes than there were shots fired 
by the Tyrolese. Lead had become a scarce article with the latter, 
and pewter mugs, clock weights, spoons, and other domestic utensils 
were melted down to make bullets wherewith these deadly shots 
accomplished this probably unique feat, by waiting for chances to 
pot two foes with one bullet, or at least by making sure of one 
Frenchman for each shot. It was performed, we must not forget, 
with clumsy muzzle-loading flintlocks with hair triggers, for they 
were the rifles used by the population for their weekly village rifle 
matches, those invaluable opportunities for rifle training. 

Contrary to what it would be reasonable to expect, marksman¬ 
ship has not kept on a par with the vast improvement that has taken 
place in firearms in this century, for the effectiveness of modem 
rifle fire in proportion to the number of shots fired has decreased to 
an astonishing degree, an enormous waste of ammunition being one 
of the consequences of the enhanced rapidity of fire and the much- 
increased supply of cartridges with which the modern soldier is 
provided. 

The most effective breechloader fire of which we have record is 
probably the instance cited by Moltke as having occurred in the very 
first war in which the new arm was brought into practical use. At 
Lundby in the second Schleswig-Holstein war (the 3rd of July, 1864) 
10Q Prussians fired three rounds each at the advancing Danes 
(beginning at 200 yards), wherewith 88 Danes were killed and 
wounded. Since then the percentage of hits has become infinitely less, 
and military writers have calculated that in the Franco-G-erman war 
it took about 150 lbs. of lead—the weight of a man—to disable a single 
enemy. No more telling figi(res could be cited to illustrate the old 
axiom that it is the man behind the rifle and not the rifle thaf. 
ensures victory. Let the latter be the moBt perfect arm ever 
invented, it is a useless incumbrance in untrained hands. 

367 
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The defeat which a picked team of English shots recently 
suffered at the hands of Continental marksmen at Loosduinen, in 
Holland, on the occasion of the third International Rifle Match, has 
suggested the following inquiry—made, as it were, contradictoirement, 
to use the new Peace Congress term—into the subject of rifle¬ 
shooting in this country and on the Continent; for the circumstance 
that'the writer during the last quarter of a century has competed at 
many rifle contests in various parts of Europe and America enables 
him to draw comparisons which, however ‘ odious ’ they may be, 
may possibly serve a useful end. 

Approaching the subject from the most practical point of view 
that suggests itself—viz., the Loosduinen competition—it will bring 
home to us the weak links in the chain. At this great tir there 
competed teams each consisting of five picked shots, representing 
Switzerland, France, Denmark, Italy, Holland, Norway, Belgium* 
and Great Britain ; the German and Austrian teams, who had sent in 
their applications too late, not being allowed to participate. Each 
man fired 120 shots at one distance, i.e. 300 metres or 328 yards, 
40 being fired standing, 40 kneeling, and 40 in the prone position. 1 
Rifles of any make and calibre could be used, and there was no 
restriction in the lightness of the trigger-pull; all the foreigners 
consequently using hair-triggers or very light pull-offs, as well as 
finely adjusted sights, as is their invariable* habit in non-military 
rifle contests on the Continent. The shooting was done out of sheds, 
and trestle couches were provided, from which all the competitors 
except the Englishmen, who preferred to fire from the bare ground, 
did their shooting in the prone position. 

The result of the contest, as a glance at the scores will show, 
was that the British team was fourth in the prone position, fourth in 
the kneeling one, and a very bad last in the shoulder (standing) 
shooting. So great was the deficiency of our representatives in the 
last position t£at Great Britain’s aggregate was last but one among 
the eight competing nationalities. 

It will be observed that the scores have been worked out to three 
decimals. This arises from the system of penalising .scores for 
misses, a certain percentage of the whole score being deducted for 
each miss, and, as the British team are reported to have missed 
oftener than any other team—ten times against one miss of the 
Swiss and Frenchmen—this worked out to Britain’s disadvantage. 


1 The targets were circular, about 40 inches in diameter, with a 24-inch bull’s- 
eye, divided into six circles, the innermost and smallest, 4 inches in diameter, 
counting ten points, the values of the others decreasing to five points j while from 
the outer edge of the bull’s-eye to the edge of the target there were four circles, 
valued respectively from four points to one point. ’ By a simple and smoothly working 

system of signalling the value of each hit was indicated and marked as soon as 
made. 
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Corrected Official Scores at the International Rifle Match shot at Loosduinen 
(Holland) on the 21rf of June, 18£'9. (Published for the first time in this 
country.) 


— 

Standing 

Kneeling 

Prone 

Total 

1. Switzerland 

1,426 

1,559’ 875 

1,583 

4,528’ 875 

2. France 

1,403 

1,449 

1,552’ 175 

4,404- 175 

3. Denmark 

1,367 ,ll ° 

1,490 

1,533 

4,390’ 90 

4. Italy . 

1,281 

1,455’ 45 

1,577“ 

4,313 ,#0 

6. Holland 

1,316 ■ ,!r ' 

1,442 35 

1,618 

4*277 

6. Norway 

1,384 ,07s 

l,865 ,m 

1,395’« 

4,144' 4 

7. Great Britain 

1,138 ,7 ° 

1,449’ 65 

1,541 

4,129 35 

8. Belgium 

1,292’ 70 

1,860’ 65 

1,474’ 525 

4,127' 875 

_ 



(Average) 4,289’ : ' 05 


Best individual scores: 

Standing, F. Bockle (Swiss), 315; kneeling, C. Staheli (Swiss), 328; prone, 
S. I. Wallingford (Great Britain), 334, 

Best individual total: 

Madsen (Denmark). Standing, 806 ; kneeling, 315; prone, 322; total, 943. 

Conceding that the team at the head of the score—viz., the Swiss— 
consisted of men of much the same type of bom marksmen as were 
those Tyrolese sharpshooters whose record performance had made 
the great Napoleon tremble with rage on more than one occasion, 
none of the remaining* nationalities could lay claim to a similar 
hereditary skill. However much our plucky if unfortunate team 
was handicapped by conditions with many of which the men were 
entirely unfamiliar, and by their failing to take advantage of the 
permissible light pull and fine sights, there can “be no doubt that the 
true reason of the defeat is to be discovered in two serious defects in 
the system of English rifle practice—viz., the almost total neglect of 
shoulder shooting, and the preference shown to practice at ranges of 
half a mile or more, and hence far in excess of what all military 
authorities take to be the limit of ‘ individual ’ fire. 

At this point it is necessary to state that in some important 
respects the Loosduinen match did not give one a true picture of 
Continental rifle practice as conducted in those countries where most 
attention is paid to rifle-shooting and which turn out the best 
marksmen— i.e. Switzerland, Tyrol, Bavaria, and the mountainous 
provinces of Austria. There the prone and kneeling positions are 
practically unknown to civilian shots, all the shooting being done 
from the shoulder. 3 This, as every shot of experience knows, is the 
ideal because most difficult position, testing physical condition, 
strength, nerve, sight, and familiarity with the rifle used, to an 
extent that no other position, least of all the prone one, - does. A 
good shoulder shot can easily train himself to shoot well in any 

* No artificial rests of any sort axe permitted, not even the aling, which latter is- 
allowed in this country, and the shooter may not touch or lean against anything. 
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other position, while the reverse is by no means the case. Again, 
rifle practice in those countries nearly always includes two distances— 
the short range being about 150 yards with a 6-inch bull, shots 
outside the latter being valueless, and the long range at 300 metres 
with bull’s-eyes that vary in different districts. 

The explanation the writer received concerning the inclusion of 
the prone and kneeling positions in the Loosduinen programme—viz., 
in order to induce Englishmen, who so far had never attended any 
International match, to participate—has probably some foundation in 
fact, for no other reasonable explanation for this course can be sug¬ 
gested. Hence it must be remembered that if the standing position 
was unfamiliar to the English team, the prone position was equally 
unfamiliar to many of the other competitors. Had it not been so, 
their score from those amusing couches would assuredly have been 
better. 

It must be remembered, too, that on the Continent the civilian’s 
rifle-shooting is conducted as a pastime quite unconnected with 
Government or military interference, by self-supporting clubs or 
larger associations. For this there is a very simple explanation. 
Across the Channel, ‘ that most detestable element in the laws of 
nations,’ as the Duke of Cambridge, when recently distributing the 
prizes at Bisley, described conscription, makes every adult male who 
is not a cripple or the inmate of an asylufn or prison thoroughly 
familiar with the rifle, and turns him into a fairly well-trained 
marksman. The fact that rifle-shooting should be taken up in after 
life, as a sport, by men who have passed through all the trying 
experiences of their one or two years’ military service shows plainly 
enough that many a German, Austrian, and Frenchman attaches im¬ 
portance to the keeping up of the national proficiency in rifle-shooting 
—a lesson the British people might do worse than take to heart. 

In the light of what has been said it is a doubly regrettable 
eircumstano^jthat in this country rifle-shooting has never received 
the support of the nation at large. It is the one branch of sport 
which serves really useful national ends. To what extent, one is 
tempted to ask, would our enthusiasm for cricket, football, and other 
forms of athletic sports come to the assistance of the nation were 
any unforeseen disaster to befall our floating walls, upon the efficiency 
of which, in case of a threatened invasion, we confidingly stake our 
national existence ? 

Seventy thousand people pay their shillings and half-crowns to 
witness a game of football, while the crowds that sacrifice their single 
weekly half-holiday, not to participate, but to be mere onlookers of 
cricket matches, can be reckoned by the million. Bisley, the one 
annual rifle contest of any importance in the country, is visited, on 
the other hand, by not a hundredth part of a single Crystal Palace 
‘ g a te/ so far as witnessing the shooting is concerned. 
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Rifle-shooting is the one sport—the only one—in which prac¬ 
tically no trials of skill with Continental teams have hitherto taken 
place, the two exceptions that occurred in the early days of the 
Volunteer movement, when some Swiss shots visited Wimbledon and 
some of our Volunteers competed at a Brussels match, being in no 
way representative trials. When some years ago an American team 
visited us, team after team of our best men were beaten, as a corre¬ 
spondent recently pointed out in a letter to the Times. Neither do 
individual Englishmen ever put in an appearance at Continental 
matches, or evince any interest when they happen to pass through 
towns where rifle meetings are being held. Thus, if I may be per¬ 
mitted to recite personal experiences, at none of the hundred or so 
large and small rifle contests where I secured seventy odd prizes was 
there another representative of Britain present, and, had it not been 
that I have lived a great deal on the Continent, there would not'have 
been that solitary one. It is not surprising, therefore, that English 
rifle shots know nothing about Continental shooting, and but for 
this the Loosduinen result would, I am convinced, have been a 
different one. 

As a sport, rifle-shooting lends itself in more w r ays than one to 
friendly international competition. Unlike some of the contests 
between representatives of different countries, in which physical 
strength is the measure by which superiority is gauged, rifle 
matches have about them few elements of friction. They would put 
our shots on their mettle, and they would show in what details and 
to what extent foreigners have by dint of long practice developed 
superior skill. And lastly, but not least, they would create a good 
feeling and. widen the horizon of our somewhat insular perception. 
As one of the reports on the Loosduinen match puts it, ‘ By bringing 
together representatives of different peoples in 'friendly rivalry, and 
enabling them to make each other’s acquaintance, fax more has been 
done for the cause of peace than all the deliberations $f the Peace 
Conference in the adjoining Palace in the Wood.’ 

Rifle-shooting in Great .Britain is practically ruled, so far as the 
civilian and Volunteer are concerned, by the National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion, that highly useful body which came into existence forty years 
ago, when the Volunteer movement was inaugurated. Its object of 
‘ giving permanence to Volunteer corps and to encourage rifle- 
shooting throughout the Queen’s dominions’ has been carried out 
with great zeal, and, considering how supine the people at large have 
been, important results have been achieved by it in the past. Being, 
however, the only large association of its kind in the country, the 
fillip of competition is lacking, and, owing to the isolation of British 
rifle-shooting, it is beyond dispute, and acknowledged by some 
leading members, that its rules, regulations, targets, system of 
marking, &c., no longer fulfil modern requirements. To some of 
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the more serious defects it is the writer’s presumptuous intention of 
devoting some remarks. 

Brought into existence under the wing of the military authorities 
at the War Office, rifle practice under N.R.A. rules is conducted on 
what purports to be strictly military lines. The principal prizes are 
reserved for Volunteers, who must of course use the Service rifle. 
Only secondary prizes are given to match-rifle competitions, while a 
few quite unimportant ones are devoted to sporting events, such as 
the running deer, running man, and Martin-Smith, for which 
sporting rifles only may be used. All these competitions come off 
during the Bisley meeting in July, lasting two weeks, and the bulk 
of the competitors are of course Volunteers from every part of the 
United Kingdom. Concerning the rank of these competitors it is 
interesting to note that the proportion of privates to officers and 
non-commissioned officers in the principal prize lists (the only 
statistical tables available) is as one to three, and in some cases as one 
to four. This anomalous state of affairs throws light upon the un¬ 
popularity of Bisley amongst the very class which the N.R.A. desires 
to attract. Why this is the case the following will show. 

The Volunteer in the majority of cases is a hard-worked citizen, 
with a slender purse and very little spare time at his command. 
His rifle practice is of the most meagre kind, for the scarcity of 
ranges and their distance from centres of population make the ful¬ 
filment of the ‘ capitation ’ conditions every day a matter of greater 
difficulty. 3 The Volunteers who compete at Bisley belong to one of 
two classes, viz. the experienced old ‘ pot-hunter ’ who makes his 
prize-money more or less pay for his expenses, and the less ex¬ 
perienced tyro to whom the fortnight’s outing—probably his annual 
holiday—proves a discouragingly expensive pleasure. His journey, 
his living expenses at Bisley, the subscription to the N.R.A., and 
his entries, which cost quite 1 51. if he enters only once for all 
the Service-rifle competitions, will leave him, it is safe to say, 
very little change out of a 20/. note, without counting the loss of his 
wages. To him it is important that his rivals should not be 
experienced old shots, against whom he stands but a poor chance. 
This year for the first time has any serious attempt been made in 
this direction by reserving a number of small prizes for the tyro, 

* Lord Charles Beresford, when recently animadverting upon the insufficient, 
shooting facilities of the Volunteers, stated that 320 ranges had been closed to that 
. force for one reason or another. The Volunteer in order to be considered efficient 
in a musketry sense and to obtain the capitation grant has to fire only twenty-one 
shots during his annual training, and this at a target 200 yards off and no less than 
four feet square with a two-foot * inner ’ and a foot 1 bull,’ counting respectively two, 
three, and four points. With these twenty-one shots he must score thirty points; or, 
in other words, if he can hit a * mark ’ about the size of a door at 200 yards fifteen 
times out of twenty-one, the feet that he has missed this haystack altogether six 
times would not prevent him being ranked as 1 efficient * in musketry. 
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and this principally owing to the liberality of a Volunteer officer 
(Captain Barlow), who gave the substantial sum of 2501. for this 
purpose. Bisley, to make a long story short, principally develops 
the fair shot into a first-class one, but hitherto has done little or 
nothing to encourage the indifferent shots, who of course form the 
overwhelming majority. 

As to the type of skill we want to develop in the Volunteer, 
Is it the skill of being able to hit, assisted by vejrniers, orthoptics, rows 
of wind-gauging flags down the line of fire, a round black disc three 
feet in diameter, relieved by a staring white background, at precisely 
ascertained distances of 900, 1,000, and 1,100 yards, at which 
the mature experience of all military experts has long ago shown 
that it is a waste of ammunition to direct the soldier’s fire at targets 
supposed to represent single men ? Or do we want our Volunteers 
to learn to shoot at marks and under conditions that would be likely to 
present themselves if ever their services were called into requisition 
in the defence of their country ? The following details will show 
to what extent shooting at Bisley conforms to military lines. 
Tommy Atkins, when undergoing his training as a recruit, fires 
in ‘ individual ’ practice 21 shots at each of the three short ranges 
—viz., 200, 300, and 400 yards ; 14 shots he fires at 500, and only 
7 each at GOO, 700, and 800 yards, which latter is the longest 
‘ individual’ distance. 4 Of the 21 shots at each of the short ranges 
he fires one-third standing, one-third kneeling, and one-third lying, 
so that we see that the principal practice is directed to shooting at 
200-400 yards, and that shoulder shooting is developed in the Army 
by considerable practice. 

At Bisley, on the contrary, none of the fifteen match-rifle com¬ 
petitions are at less than 800 yards, while the most are at 900 and 
1,000, and one even at 1,100 yards, and all are shot lying; while of the 
seventy odd Service-rifle contests by far the most important event— 
viz., the Queen’s Prize (2,240Z.)—is decided (third stage) by com¬ 
petitions at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, in which only the unmilitary 
‘ any position ’ comes into use. Out of all the ‘ individual ’ competi¬ 
tions, there.is absolutely only one single and quite unimportant one 
(Gregory) where ‘ all comers ’ are compelled to shoot off the shoulder 
(standing), and one other (Martin Challenge Cup) where Volunteers 
have to comply with this most important condition. All others are 
shot either kneeling or lying, the latter embracing by far the 
largest number of competitions. This brief summary will show, 
firstly, to what extent shoulder shooting is neglected, and, secondly, 
the preference shown to long-range shooting in unmilitary positions. 


* It is probably unnecessary to explain that 600 yards has been chosen as the 
* fixed sight ’ range, because the culminating point of the trajectory up to that distance 
does not rise beyond the height of an ordinary man standing. 
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There are some other evils at Bisley which moan for reform. One is 
the expensive nature of the competitions. For this no blame 
attaches to the N.R.A. It has recently been stated in well-informed 
quarters 5 that the N.R.A. has reached a critical stage of its history. 
For some years past a serious falling off in the number of entries and 
also in the members’ subscriptions has become apparent. Since 
leaving Wimbledon the latter decrease alone amounts to about 700 1. 
per annum, and, hardly credible as it sounds, we are told that the 
support of all classes in the Empire to an Association engaged in this 
national enterprise amounted last year to the sum ot' only 1,082£.! 
In consequence of this public indifference, the N.R A. is forced to 
levy from those who compete at Bisley the whole amount necessary 
to meet the expenses of the meeting, in addition to 30()£., by which 
sum the salaries of the secretary and his staff and oflice exceed the 
total of the members’ subscriptions. 

As a consequence of this unfortunate financial strain, which 
should be speedily relieved by Giovernment grants, all the entrance 
fees are much higher than they should be, and the deductions from 
the winnings in pool shooting retained by the N.R.A. amount to as 
much as 25 per cent.! 

As it would lead us too far afield we must leave untouched the 
topic of rifle-shooting under practical ‘ field ’ or service conditions, 
viz. shooting at unknown distances, under unfavourable conditions of 
wind, light, ground, and position. This kind of practice, which military 
authorities recognise as absolutely necessary for the soldier, is too 
expensive and takes up too much time for private associations. 

Reverting once more to the importance of shoulder shooting, in 
which all the Continental shots, military as well as civilian, receive a 
far more thorough training, 6 I must necessarily point my remarks by 
a few criticisms of our Service rifle, its use, and its ammunition. 

As we have no conscription in this country, it is obvious that our 
Volunteers will step into action not as aggressive but as defensive 
forces ; hence it goes without saying that the effectiveness of their 
fire becomes of greater moment than it would in the reverse case. 
Up to the Crimean war, which was our last one with a military 
nation, muzzle-loading 4 Brown Bess ’ was in the hands of the British 
troops. Since then the breechloading magazine rifle has changed 

5 Editorial article in the Field, the 8th of July, 1899. According to the last 
N.R.A. report, the net decrease of entries in all categories was in 1898 no less 
than 3,116, 

* Ah the experiences of foreign armies have important bearing upon the matter, T 
may mention that I have before me the confidential official reports upon the 
rifle training of the five principal European armies—f. e. the Russian, French, German, 
Austrian, and Italian. These expert reports contain a mass of information suggesting 
some of the reforms touched upon in these pages. What I say about the Indian 
Amy’s shooting emanates from a high authority recently retired from an important 
expert post in that Army. 
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the whole tactics of war, and no force resisting an invasion could by 
ever so gallant a charge rectify bad shooting. Such an attempt 
would spell certain annihilation. Military text-books never weary 
of impressing upon the student of modern tactics that precision and 
rapidity of fire will decide all future battles. These qualities have 
twice placed Prussia (1749 and 186G) at the head of the military 
nations of Europe, and as Home, in his well-known Precis of Modem 
Tadics , points out, no war will be decided by masses of infantry firing 
at long ranges at each other. One side must close with the other. 

‘ Long-distance lead-pumping is altogether absurd and inadmissible,’ 
says this authority, for the full development of the shooting qualities 
of the soldier comes into play ‘ when he can aim at individual men 
of the enemy, that is to say, at 400 or 500 metres or less.’ 

Some of our military experts acknowledge what our foreign 
critics have often told us—namely, that the shooting of the British 
home Army is far less efficient than that of Continental armies 
or that of the Indian Army, for rifle drill and practice are performed 
in a more or less perfunctory manner at our home stations, and 
instruction is practically left to non-commissioned officers, whose 
intelligence is strictly limited by what ‘ the Book ’ says. Begimental 
officers will tell you that the War Office looks to them to 
encourage at their own expense rifle-shooting by the distribution 
of pecuniary prizes among the men who show proficiency, the War 
Office thus counting upon the individual captain’s ambition to obtain 
a high place for his company’s score. When British officers were 
almost uniformly men of means, this entailed no very unreasonable 
pecuniary sacrifices, and the annual half-crown which the War 
Office allows as prize money per soldier was largely augmented by 
sovereigns out of the regimental officers’ pockets. But this zealous 
liberality is to-day no longer to be reckoned with. Men of smaller 
private means join the Army, the mess and other expenses have 
greatly increased, while the ammunition for the new rifles is three or 
four times as expensive. As a consequence, Army shooting is not 
what it was, and it is not improved by the parsimony evinced by 
the War Office when they charge officers, who at their own expense 
desire to improve the shooting of their men, the full price for the 
ammunition so used. 

Temporarily residing close to the School of Musketry at Hythe, 
I have often watched for hours the target practice of the non-com¬ 
missioned officers who there receive the special musketry training 
which is to fit them to act as musketry instructors on rejoining their 
regiments. I cannot say that I was at all impressed by the shooting 
I have seen at Hythe. I have watched men miss the, target four 
> times out of five without receiving, so far as I could see, a word of 
instruction from the sergeant in charge. Very different is the target 
drill the Continental soldier receives, as I have often had opportunities 
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to see for myself. There the captain is actually responsible, and his 
promotion depends upon the efficiency of his company’s marksman¬ 
ship, and rifle drill in one shape or another is a daily exercise. I 
can cite instances where British regiments have been practised only 
three days in the year in the individual fire, which, of course, is the 
most important. 

While on the topic of Government ammunition and ‘ ways that 
are dark ’ of the War Office, one cannot pass over the dangerous 
fiasco of the Mark IV. cartridge, an event which aroused a great deal 
of indignation at Bisley. This ammunition, it is said, was ‘ specially 
prepared ’ for that meeting, but the experiences of the very first day’s 
shooting obliged the Council to immediately withdraw the whole 
supply. 7 To show how even in time of peace a sudden though quite 
insignificant call for ammunition strains the resources of the War 
Office, it is worth remembering that, had it not been for a private 
Volunteer club (Middlesex Rifle Association), who came to the rescue 
by providing 20,000 rounds of safe ammunition, the Council of the 
N.R.A. would have been obliged to close the meeting. Nor is our 
confidence in War Office management much increased by the notice 
sent to the newspapers informing the public that, in consequence of 
the recommendation of the Select Committee that sat upon this 
defective ammunition, instructions were sent to the two private firms 
who have contracts with the Government ‘ to make the necessary 
alterations in the composition of the lead forming the core of the 
bullet.’ Now, with all other military nations years of experimenting 
and the most scientific researches precede the adoption of their 
respective army ammunition. In this country, on the contrary, we 
find that the War Office leaves the most essential detail to the 
discretion of two private firms without any adequate preliminary 
trials, for the passage in question concludes with the comforting 
official announcement that ‘ the manufacture of the improved Service 
bullet commenced yesterday ’—that is, within twenty-four hours after 
the condemnation of the Mark IV. projectile! What a demoralising 
effect defective and, worse, dangerous ammunition such as the Mark 
IV. cartridge proved itself to be exercises upon the soldier any 
military man who has seen active service will tell one. 

Our Service rifle, as every expert knows, has several defects which 
are absent in most, if not all, new foreign army rifles. Its bolt 
action is much weaker, and it is not as simple or as safe. The trajec¬ 
tory of the *303 bullet is not as flat, for the muzzle velocity is 350 
feet per second less than that of the Mannlicher. The penetration 
is also less, while the magazine of the ‘303 is a very unpractical one, 
for when onpe emptied it can only be charged with single cartridges 

7 As a proof that the bad qualities of the Mark IV. bullet were well known to 
experts it may be mentioned that in a little handbook on rifle-shooting the failure 
of .this ammunition was foretold months before. 
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put in separately. All other rifle magazines I know, can be loaded by 
one movement, the several cartridges being held together by a clip. 
Again, Continental military rifles are far more rigid, for the woodwork 
on them is in one piece, while in our Service arm the butt and fore¬ 
end are separate. Frequently, owing to variations in the tempera¬ 
ture or other causes, the butt works loose in the collar and seriously 
effects, for match shooting at any rate, the accuracy. The unneces¬ 
sarily heavy trigger is a ‘ straight ’ pull which handicaps marksmanship 
for shoulder shooting to a fatal degree. If shoulder shooting is to be 
taken up by theN.R.A. with a view of retrieving at some future Inter¬ 
national match our lost laurels (to judge by remarks that fell from 
authoritative lips, there does not seem to be much chance that a British 
team will compete at next year’s match in Paris) the question of 
lightening the pull will undoubtedly have to be considered, for I am 
quite convinced that without doing so no ordinary mortal has a chance 
of equalling the shoulder score of one using a hair trigger or very light 
pull. Service rifles must for obvious reasons be rendered safe by a 
heavier pull than is required for a sporting arm, or one used exclu¬ 
sively for target work; but our 6£ or 7 lb. pull is altogether excessive, 
and could well be lightened by 2 lbs. and the * drag pull ’ of foreign 
military rifles substituted for the straight pull with which our 
*303 rifle is furnished. This ‘ drag ’ trigger acts in the hands of a 
practised shot as a sort of set trigger, the final loosening off being 
accomplished by a very slight pressure of the finger, thus leaving 
one’s aim as much as possible undisturbed, without making the 
whole pull an unsafe one. 8 

No better proof of the superiority of foreign military rifles can 
be forthcoming than the experience brought out by match-rifle 
shooting at Bisley, where the *303 has been almost entirely dropped by 
good shots, practically all the highest scores, it is stated, being made 
by the Austrian - 256 Mannlicher, whose foreign-made ammunition 
enjoys undisputed popularity. Gibbs, of Bristol, himself one of the 
best shots in England, who is the agent for the Mannlicher in this 
country, tells me that he sells far more Austrian rifle cartridges than 
English ones 4 and I believe this is the experience of other gunmakers. 

« 

s What grave defects experts have detected In the - 303 Service rifle is shown by a 
letter which appeared in the Field of 15th of July, 1899. The writer, a London rifle 
maker, says: • Our experience has clearly proved that the shooting of the '303 Service 
rifle, both as regards accuracy and striking force, will not compare with the modem 
Continental rifles. Recently in one week we had three rifles brought in with the 
actions cracked through using Government cartridges loaded with cordite. A very 
large number of these guns are damaged in proving. Should there be a flaw in the 
cartridge-case the action is almost certain to burst up. . . . We have found that only 
about two or three rifles out of ten are capable of hitting a man 200 or 300 yards off 
if aimed straight to the object.’ Editorial criticism in the Field , a paper which 
eannot be accused of being an ‘alarm-monger," bears out several of the above serious 
objections to our Service rifle. Thus the editor remarks that the bolt actions of the 
Mauser and Mannlicher ‘ are far stronger’ than that of our Service arm, 
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Experts state that much could be done towards the improvement 
of rifle-shooting in this country by following the system observed 
in the Indian Army. The proficiency of the native soldier of India 
is as' 55 to 33 of the British forces, and their training follows far 
more practical lines. At the Meerut meeting, which is the Bisley 
of India, as well as at other rifle camps, all charges and entries are far 
lower than at Bisley; the authorities and the railway companies 
combine in giving free railway transportation, and tent even the 
non-military competitor free of cost. Ammunition is supplied free 
for a certain amount of practice shooting, and when extra ammuni¬ 
tion is required it can be got at about half cost price, viz. G a. 8 d. 
per 100, and to the extent of 18,70,0 rounds for each corps. 

Before leaving the subject of Bisley attention should be drawn to 
two grievances about which one heard many complaints from shooting 
men. The lesser one related to the excessive charges made by 
some of the camp outfitters. To have to pay 3 1. for the fortnight’s 
use of a small 8x8 tent, including camp bed (without sheets), &c. is 
high enough, for an additional 5s. has to be paid to the N.R.A. for 
rent of the ground upon which the tent stands. But to have to pay 
3s. 6 d. for the use of a pair of sheets, 5s. for the hire of a ground 
sheet, Is. 6 d. for the use of a common water-bottle and glass, are 
surely preposterous overcharges, which the N.R.A. authorities should 
put an end to. 

A more serious grievance, the subject of much angry expostula¬ 
tion, is the incredibly bad railway communication to and from 
Bisley. Starting, say, from Charing Cross, Cannon Street, or London 
Bridge stations, one makes the acquaintance of the two railways whose 
unpunctuality has become a scandal and a byword. As a rule, three 
changes each way and a loss of at least four hours, and often five, are 
entailed by a visit to the camp, which is but 28 miles from town ! 
The choice of so immeasurably remote a spot, so far as railway transit 
is concerned, cannot be pronounced a happy one, and makes one regret 
the far more convenient approaches of Wimbledon. That the Post 
Office is trying hard to be a good second is shown by the fact that 
letters, say, from the’ antipodal regions of a Kent post office take 
thirty-six hours to reach Bisley ! 

So far as the camp arrangements and general order are 
concerned, Bisley must be pronounced a model Bhooting camp. 
Free from the picnic features, the sing-songs, and late hours which 
were noticeable incidents of camp life at Wimbledon, not a single 
instance of even the slightest sign of intoxication was to be noticed 
among the 3,000 inhabitants of the camp; while the orderly 

8 When returning recently from Bisley to Redhill, in the same county, and about 
30 miles away, it took the writer more than five hours and a half to accomplish this 
hit of globe-trotting, in spite of a ‘ special ’ as far as London. And this at a period 
of the day—from 4.30 v si, to 10.14 P.M.—when there was no rush of any kind. 
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behaviour of everybody, and the care bestowed upon their rifles by 
all competitors, were the best possible proof that the principal object 
of this very useful meeting was never lost sight of. 

Having now discussed, perhaps with unnecessary prolixity, the 
rifle-shooting of the Volunteer and the Regular forces, we can pro¬ 
ceed to make a few concluding remarks upon rifle practice as a pastime 
for the civilian. By the encouragement of it there could be created 
throughout the country a reserve of marksmen which in time of peril 
would assuredly become of the highest practical value to the country. 

However inestimable the value of our splendid Navy be, it is 
safe to say that modem history does not record a like instance of 
military unpreparedness as is divulged by the frequent and sudden 
breakdowns of some detail of our Army organisation, and by the make¬ 
shifts extemporised on such occasions. The question whether we are 
wise in putting all our eggs into one basket, relying absolutely upon 
the defensive potency of the Fleet, is a very old one. But is not new 
light being thrown on it daily by the extraordinary military and 
naval activity of Continental nations, by the ever-increasing inven¬ 
tions of destructive agencies and engines, which keep the military 
experts all over the world in a constant state of experimenting, by 
the unexpected combinations of armies and navies that so constantly 
loom upon the political horizon ? Could not these forces, coupled 
with elementary disasters, bring this country suddenly face to face 
with dire peril ? Is it not wiser to provide as for as possible against 
danger than to reject it as impossible ? 

We have already heard that on the Continent every adult male 
knows how to handle a rifle. In this country, if we leave out of 
question the small body of sportsmen and count only our Volunteer 
force of a quarter of a million (on paper), it is well within the mark to 
say that forty-nine out of every fifty citizens have never as much as 
fired a rifle. Is this as it should be ? 

Many readers will, I anticipate, contend that the overcrowded 
state of this country precludes the possibility of extending to any 
important degree the existing facilities for rifle practice, and they 
will further question the utility of doing so in view of the nonpro¬ 
gressive character of the existing civilian or match-rifle associations. 
The answer to the last objection will partially dispose also of the former 
one. Match-rifle shooting, under which is understood long-range 
practice of the sort already alluded to, has no doubt helped to make a 
small body of men in this country the best long-range shots in the world. 
To watch a Fremantle, Loder, Rankin, Braithwaite, and a score or two 
of other first-class shots as time after time they * find * that 36-inch 
bull at 1,000 or 1,100 yards in spite of the most puzzling conditions of 
.wind and light, is to become acquainted with the perfection of scientific 
markmanship. (Jest magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la gtserre; 
and, to be honest, it is as much ‘ fancy shooting * of one kind as are 
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of another fancy type some of the foreigners’ finicking devices which 
. amused our team at the Loosduinen match, and which, of course, no 
sensible person would think of copying. 

In past days match-rifle shooting proved a most useful means of 
gaining ballistic experience, but this can no longer be claimed, at 
least not to the same extent, for to-day military rifles of various 
patterns are exclusively used for match-rifle shooting, the main 
difference between the match rifle and the Service rifle consisting in 
the exceedingly fine sights used on the former. 

In the foregoing pages I have indicated the military critics’ 
opinion of long-range firing at other than ‘sectional’ targets which 
represent columns of either Infantry or Cavalry, and the veriest out¬ 
sider will realise that practice under conditions that do not and 
cannot exist in real war, such as the assistance of the extremely 
delicate mechanism of 51. match-rifle sights or rows of flags, is no 
proper schooling for the purpose which the advocate of extended rifle 
practice has in view. As a mere matter of relative marksmanship, I 
make so bold as to assert that the man who from the shoulder can hit 
at 150 yards six times running a six-inch bull’s-eye or an eight-inch 
bull at 200 yards, is a finer and more useful all-round shot than the 
marksman who can from the back or prone position and by using 
all the customary adjuncts put twice that number of three-foot 
bulls to his score at the exaggerated ranges so dear to the British 
match-rifle shot. Assuming that I am right in making this 
assertion, it follows that the Continental methods of short-range 
practice afford not only training more useful from a military standpoint, 
but are truer tests of real marksmanship. For use in this country 
short-range practice possesses the inestimable advantage that safe 
ranges could be established either by the liberality of private land- 
owners or by corporations in many localities where loDger ranges 
could not be made with any degree of safety. 

On the Continent one finds perfectly safe 150 and often 300 yards 
(or metres) ranges in the middle of small towns and in the suburbs of 
large cities. By a supple construction of guards made of steel plates 
close to the firing-point, stray bullets are rendered harmless and over¬ 
shooting of the wall at the back of the targets is made impossible. 
Shooting from stalls, which in this country might be left open at the 
top so as not to interfere with the light, so deadens the sound as not 
to inconvenience the neighbourhood. For this civilians’ pastime of 
target shooting it would not be necessary to use the expensive nitro- 
ammunition, for other rifles, such as the Swiss Martini, which is 
perhaps the best short-range target breechloader in existence, could 
be used fop this purpose. Black powder and machine-pressed bullets 
in cartridges that can be loaded at home or, as is done at Continental' 
matches, during the progress of the contest while waiting for one’s 
turn to fire, make up cheap ammunition. Made in quantities, such 
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rifles could be furnished for something like 21. 10s. apiece, for the far 
more complicated *256 Mannlicher magazine rifleis produced tft Steier, 
in Austria, for the Government at 2 1. 15s. Ammunition for the 
Swiss Martini costs rather less than a halfpenny a shot, as the 
solid-drawn cases can be used over and over again, a child being able 
to re-cap the cartridge. 10 

Under proper management, and with the patriotic assistance of 
public-spirited landowners, rifle clubs could be established even in 
poor neighbourhoods, for it is the patronage of the intelligent lower 
middle class, that sterling social strata which furnishes the majority 
of Volunteers, which is the most important. The clubs should be as 
independent and as self-supporting as any cricket or football club, 
and, as a matter of fact, the area of land required for a small range 
would not be more than is required for a football or cricket ground, 
though of course of a different configuration. 

At many Austrian rifle clubs I know, the entry of two kreuzers— 
two-fifths of a penny—per shot covers expenses and provides prizes. 
Speaking of the latter reminds me to mention a detail which has 
important bearing upon the popularity of the pastime. It is that a 
certain element of luck should be allowed to enter tyro competitions. 
On the Continent, where rifle practice of the kind I mean is 
a very ancient institution, the novice can gain a prize by a single 
shot—viz., in certain competitions the shot nearest the mathematical 
centre of the target wins the highest of the many prizes set apart for 
this purpose. Thus the novice, by fluking a shot into the centre of 
the bull, is made happy. At Bisley this element of luck has hitherto 
been rigorously kept out of all contests, for there only the first-class 
shot, who can put series of from seven to fifteen bulls to his score, need 
hope to gain a prize. But it would appear that the great popularity 
enjoyed by a novel competition introduced for the first time this 
year—viz., the ‘ egg ’ pool—proves that the British shot by no means 
objects to risk a sixpence to win a sovereign. For in this competition, 
in which each shot cost the former sum, one was paid twenty shillings 
for hitting a two-inch disc in the centre of tfye bull at 500 yards. 
Some of the* best shots on the Common and many novices told me 
that the fascination of this shoot was very great, and, needless to say, 
the N.R.A. made a big haul by this happy innovation. Eeduce 
the range to 150 or 200 yards and the ‘ egg ’ to the size of a farthing 
or less, and enforce shoulder shooting, and you have the principal 
features of the most popular competitions in the home of good shots. 

10 In other countries every effort is made to arm all the available forces with rifles 
using uniform ammunition, and for this reason the suggested introduction of another 
pattern of rifle and home-made ammunition must appear at the first glance as a very 
'retrograde move. In view of Wax Office fiascos even in time of peace, the contrary 
may be said to be the case, and it might prove to be a distinct advantageif our 
citizen troops ‘ of last resort ’ were armed with rifles and ammunition with which the 
War Office has had nothing whatever to do. 
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I have been tempted to enter into the financial details of these 
proposed reforms because there is an idea abroad that everything 
connected with rifle-shooting is expensive. 

In conclusion, I would point out that no Government grants, no 
municipal assistance, no generous endowment by private enthusiasts, 
no rich prize-lists can make rifle-shooting a national pastime if the 
public at large does not take it up as a sport worthy of the same 
encouraging enthusiasm that it so generously bestows upon sports 
that are of far less national benefit. If the Loosduinen defeat will 
achieve this patriotic end, it will have been the most useful Majuba 
in the history of international contests. 

In the *act of writing these concluding lines my eye lights upon 
an official document, a memorandum dated from the Curragh Camp 
the 29th of July, 1899, and addressed to the officers, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, and men under his command, in which Lord Koberts 
makes some very pertinent remarks anent the supreme value of 
marksmanship. No more pointed counsel could conclude this paper 
than is contained in the following extracts. General Roberts says : 

High courage, sound health, power of endurance, discipline, organisation, and 
leading are the qualities which have enabled British troops to win battles from 
Cressy to the present day; and, though these qualities are as essential now as ever 
to ap army which hopes to achieve great successes, yet, under the existing con¬ 
ditions of war they all become more or less subservient to musketry at the supreme 
moment of actual conflict with the enemy. However steadily and rapidly troops 
may have been trained to move, and however boldly and intelligently they may 
have been taught to take up positions, unless they are able to use their rifles with 
effect when they have gained the vantage ground, they will be of little avail for 
the culminating point of all military training and instruction—viz., the struggle for 
victory between two forces, each armed with far-reaching, death-dealing weapons. 

. . . Efficiency in musketry, like everything else in the Army, depends upon tho 
officers, and to enable musketry to be given its proper place in the curriculum of 
military education it is essential that officers should prove in a practical manner 
their belief in its importance by frequently taking part in range practices and by 
competing at meetings such as this. I can affirm from long experience that the 
corps most proficient in musketry have been those in which the officers set the 
example by practising shooting themselves, and were able to get their men to take 
an interest in the subject*by making them understand how much depends upon 
their being skilful in the use of their rifles, and that the object of all parade move¬ 
ments and formations is to bring a rapi# and effective fire upon the enemy. When 
musketry was first begun in earnest, attention was very properly exclusively 
directed to firing at fixed objects at known ranges; and, although this system of 
instruction must always continue to he the basis of our musketry training, we are 
nowadays sufficiently advanced to warrant our attempting what is much more 
difficult—viz., firing at moving objects at unknown distances, and also at fixed 
objects differing in form and colour from the well-known bull’s-eye of the rifle 
range. This is the kind of shooting that is required in skirmishing and jungle 
warfare, and a considering the tremendous power of the modern rifle in the hands 
of first-class shots, we should spare no time, trouble, or expense in educating a 
proportion at least of our soldiers to be real experts in the use of their arms—men 
who would be able to act as usefully and intelligently as the Gurkha scouts who 
were employed with such admirable results by General Sir William Lockhart 
during the Tirah expedition. 


W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
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The late ‘ Peace ’ Conference—which ought to have been called the 
War Conference, since it was mainly occupied in arranging how 
future wars are. to be carried on—has justified the unfavourable 
anticipations which were ventured in the pages of this Eeview and 
in other quarters. Most people who think seriously about public 
affairs are aware that it has been a failure, as it was expected to be 
by all but a few enthusiasts. But it is over now, and its obsequies 
have been celebrated by the European press with exemplary polite¬ 
ness. The ‘ august ’ initiator meant so well, and so many dis¬ 
tinguished soldiers, sailors, diplomatists, and professors worked so 
hard during those dusty days at the House in the Wood, that it 
would be unkind to point out too plainly how futile the efforts 
of these eminent personages have been. The majority of the 
delegates at the Conference seem to have been inspired by two 
leading ideas. In the first place, they wanted to reduce arma¬ 
ments ; in the second, they wished to cut the claws of Great Britain, 
so far as that operation could be performed without inconvenience to 
themselves. But when it came to business, it was found that the 
former project was a chimerical fantasy, which could not be discussed 
without absurdity by practical men. Consequently, the ‘ Limitation 
of Armaments,’ which was the nominal and ostensible cause of the 
whole expensive entertainment, was quietly shelved, and appears 
only in the c Final Act ’ as an innocuously pious generalisation. 1 As 
to the second—the unavowed, but very obvious object of the pro¬ 
ceedings—not much came of tlUt either. This was largely owing 
to the ability and alertness of the British delegates, and in particular 
to Lord Pauncefote, Sir John Ardagh, and Sir John Fisher, whose 
quickness of apprehension, adroit readiness, and clearness of expres¬ 
sion, were in conspicuous contrast to the woolly indefiniteness 
exhibited by the representatives of some other Powers. 

1 ‘The Conference considers that the limitation of. the military charges at 
present weighing upon the world is greatly to be desired for the increase of the 
material and moral welfare of humanity.' This Is the sole reference to the subject 
in the Final Act, and it is not embodied either in the Conventions or the Declara* 
tions, but is merely one of the veeum or virtuous suggestions. 
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The country owes these admirable public servants more than it 
appears inclined to acknowledge, both for what they did and for what 
they prevented others from doing. Knowing their facts thoroughly— 
which was more than could be said for certain of the distinguished 
amateurs commissioned to the Hague by various foreign governments 
—they were able to veto several suggestions ingeniously devised to- 
embarrass the greatest of the Maritime Powers; and they succeeded 
in convincing some of their most influential colleagues that the- 
nail-paring operation above referred to could not be carried out so as 
to annoy and injure the British Lion exclusively. In the result, we 
emerge from the Huis ten Bosch not so very much worse than we 
entered tilt historic building. A little the worse we are. It is no- 
advantage to us to have it placed solemnly on record that the 
weapon with which our troops are armed is too barbarous for em¬ 
ployment in civilised warfare. The Conference adjourned with a 
testamentary recommendation that a fresh series of congresses should 
be summoned to discuss this and other matters, including the 
proposed inviolability of private property at sea. The last sug¬ 
gestion is distinctly awkward for us, since it raises a question we 
cannot afford to debate, and one on which, unhappily, we are compelled 
to take absolutely different views from those that prevail in the 
United States. 

The great success of the Conference is supposed to be the Arbitra¬ 
tion Convention. At present that agreement is in a highly inchoate 
condition, since it has nist been accepted by several of the chief 
military and naval Powers represented at the Hague. However, we 
are no doubt entitled to assume that, in due course, some Inter¬ 
national Treaty, to which the more important civilised • states will- 
become parties, will be framed upon the lines of the Convention. 
This will be a praiseworthy proceeding, since it will be an official 
recognition of the principle that it is better to arrange disputes peace¬ 
ably when possible. At the same time one feels inclined to ask, with 
Mrs. Gamp: ‘ Who’s a denigeing of it ? ’ To listen to some of the 
talk that is current, one might think that it is quite a brilliant new 
idea—a sort of political Happy Thought, that never struck anybody 
until it suddenly dawned upon thelHague Commissioners. In this 
spirit, the British and Foreign Arbitration Association has addressed 
a memorial to the Czar, pointing out that his Imperial Majesty might 
dispense with the Kussian Army and Navy, having no further use 
for such luxuries. ‘ There is no doubt/ says this philosophic body, 

‘ that now a method has been plainly pointed out of settling differences 
without war, the different governments, including,’ adds the Association 
rather neatly* ‘your Majesty’s, must see the utter uselessness of 
keeping up enormous military establishments, which' press so very 
heavily upon the industry and commerce of all civilised countries.’ 
But surely it is not the first time or the five hundredth time that 
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‘a method has been plainly pointed out of settling differences 
without war.’ There is no novelty in the text. The difficulty lies 
in the application. And with all respect to the 4 permanent ’—but 
not compulsory—tribunal, which is to be set up, we are no nearer 
the universal use of the remedy than before. Nations will not be 
induced to abstain from war, because there is a secretary and an 
arbitration bureau, with an office in Brussels or some other con¬ 
veniently accessible capital. 

The Conference showed by its actions, if not by its words, that 
it thoroughly agreed with certain opinions, which have been from 
time to time enunciated in these pages. It realised that the great 
armaments, so far from being a constant menace to peace, are, in 
fact, its best guarantee. Nothing is half so likely to convert nations 
to a belief in the sacred merits of Arbitration as the conviction that 
the other alternative is too ruinous to be attempted. There are 
times, in public and private life, when men will fight, though they 
know that fighting is a mere blind tempting of fate. Maddened by 
passion, vanity, revenge, or an unendurable sense of wrong, nations 
may occasionally rush upon war regardless of consequences. But this 
is rare, and is likely to become more infrequent still as the masses of 
the people acquire a greater share of political power, combined with 
increased material prosperity. As a rule governments count the 
consequences before proceeding to extremities ; and the more costly 
war is made, the more national suffering and loss it involves, the 
larger the proportion of the civil population it touches, the less likely 
is it to be rashly adventured on. There is no argument in favour of 
arbitration and negotiation so forcible as a huge conscript army. 
In spite of the jealousies and the conflicting interests of the great 
European Powers, there has been no war among them for eight and 
twenty years, and it almost seems as if there never could be one 
again. - The risks are too heavy for the nerves even of a Bismarck to 
face. Nations will not plunge into hostilities when they see that 
victory itself would involve something like industrial ruin and com¬ 
mercial collapse, owing to the withdrawal of practically the entire 
adult male population from the work of production. To Great 
Britain a war means, at the worst, only suffering and loss of life to 
some thousands of soldiers and sailors, a comparatively limited class 
who'stand apart from the mass of their fellow-citizens. It comes 
home to the rest of us chiefly in the shape of some additional 
pennies on the income tax, which is not quite the same thing as 
requiring a son or brother from every second household in the 
country. 

The great armies—and incidentally, it may be added, the great 
navies—will remain, for they are the best security against needless 
and hasty disturbance of the peace. The refusal of the Hague 
delegates to touch the Disarmament problem may be regarded as 
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putting an end to the matter for many years to come. The age of 
‘ bloated armaments ’ is not yet over, nor is it nearing its conclusion. 
On the contrary, Europe, not to mention Asia and America, •will 
continue to * groan ’ under the burden of military and naval esta¬ 
blishments, until some decisive, and at present unforeseen, change 
occurs in international relations. Though we may confidently 
hope that wars will become more and more uncommon, warlike 
preparations will be pushed on with unceasing and unsleeping vigi¬ 
lance. Year after year the young men of most civilised nations 
will spend the first years of their manhood in being exercised to the 
use of arms, and will pass through life, and grow old, and die, with¬ 
out ever being called upon to draw a trigger against an enemy. 
The ‘contingent’ of growing lads will come up to the colours, 
will pass their two or three or five years in the barrack-room and on 
the parade-ground, and may yet never be required to practise the 
arts acquired with Sb much labour from the drill-sergeant and the 
musketry-instructor. No doubt there is something paradoxical and 
almost fantastic in this condition of affairs—this constant inde¬ 
fatigable preparation against an emergency which is exceedingly un¬ 
likely to occur. 

The paradox has so forcibly struck M. de Bloch, the author of 
the famous work which is understood to have inspired the Czar 
to dictate the Muravieff Circular, that it has induced him to 
denounce not only all war, but also all warlike expenditure, as an 
anachronistic absurdity. War, he urges, between great nations, 
equipped with modern armies and modern resources, has become 
impossible. It would involve bankruptcy, suicide, starvation, not 
for one, but for both combatants. Two huge hosts of a couple 
of millions each, sent into the field, with quick-firing artillery 
and repeating rifles, would spend months of marching, counter¬ 
marching, and besieging before they got into touch. When they 
did fight a battle, it would be an affair of earthworks and entrench¬ 
ments, which would endure for weeks, or else both hordes would be 
swept away in a few minutes. If the campaign were not speedily at 
an end the armies would inevitably starve, for there would not be 
enough hands left behind to supply them with food, or enough 
money in the country to pay for it. At the present moment 
M. de Bloch thinks it extremely doubtful whether either Germany 
or France would be able to feed its own population, when once 
the whole machine of agricultural production had been broken up 
by the mobilisation en masse of the Reserves. Every great state 
in time of war would be in the position of a beleaguered city; and, 
brave as its soldiers might be, they could not hold out against 
famine, which would attack the victorious as well as the defeated 
competitor. But if nations cannot fight on the large scale, and are 
scarcely likely even to try the experiment, what, asks M. de Bloch, 
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is the use of their Armies and their Navies? Why ‘waste’ 
250,OOG,OOOZ. sterling every year ‘ in preparing to wage a war which 
can only be waged at the price of suicide—that is to say, which 
cannot be waged at all, for no nation willingly commits suicide ? ’ 
Why not save the money and spend it in ‘ ameliorating the condition 
of the people ’ ? It is strange that this humane and industrious, if 
somewhat speculative, thinker does not see that he has himself supplied 
the answer to the questions he propounds. Why is war ‘ impossible,’ or 
at least suicidal ? Because of the growth of armies and the improve¬ 
ment in appliances. Reduce the armies and render the weapons less 
deadly, and those grim phantoms of ruin, dearth and massacre, 
which, as the Moscow banker sees, are the guardian angels of peace, 
will lose some of their terrors. There is nothing in M. de Bloch’s 
elaborate argument which really tends in favour of disarma¬ 
ment. If we could get back to a state of things in which each 
European General Staff had at its disposal a compact little profes¬ 
sional army of 80,000 or 100,000 men, with no conscripts and no 
huge civilian reserve, there would be no fear of ‘ suicide ’ or famine, 
and it would be as easy for ambitious sovereigns and intriguing 
ministers to bring about hostilities as it used to be in the days of 
Frederick the Great and Kaunitz. 

Necessary or not, the mammoth army seems to many people 
nothing but a national misfortune of the gravest kind. ‘ Militarism,’ 
they would say, is a curse to any country. It brings the most 
pestilent evils in its train. It hampers industry, since it takes away 
in the flower of their youth hundreds of thousands of workers who 
ought to be at the forge, the factory, or the farm. It grinds the 
faces of the poor, for it involves heavy taxes and high tariffs. It is 
wasteful, since it spends the savings of the people on guns, and 
swords, and gold lace, and pipe-clay, and other articles not adapted 
to ‘ assist future production.’ It is immoral, since it trains the 
young to contemplate and deliberately prepare themselves for the 
killing of human beings; and it creates a caste, to whom the 
‘ honour ’ of their uniform is more than the welfare of the nation, 
and who are degraded by the inhuman and brutal harshness of 
military discipline. Such is the indictment uttered by Mr. Bryan 
and the anti-imperialists in America, by the Socialists all over the 
world, and no doubt by many Englishmen, when they read of the 
iniquities perpetrated by the generals and colonels of the French 
general staff. The amazing Dreyfus case has been regarded, 
not unnaturally, as a sort of object-lesson in the perils and abuses 
of the military system. If the ‘honour’ of an army requires that 
subornation and forgery and wholesale lying should be patronised 
and practised by officers in the highest places—if it authorises false 
charges against innocent men, and permits the Merciers and the 
Rogets to go unpunished, while it covers with infamy the nobly 
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heroic figure of Colonel Picquart—then one might almost be inclined 
to say, ‘ Away with the armies and all their works ! ’ But-r-ii faut 
distinguer. The atrocities of the French General Staff are a proof 
not that military service is necessarily bad, but that it is bad under 
the conditions which exist in France. The French army is a painful 
exhibition of most of the things the warlike establishment of a 
civilised people should not be. When France, after her great 
disaster, remodelled her forces on the German pattern, she allowed 
herself one great omission. She forgot that an army—a nation—is 
a soul as well as a body. She copied all that was external and 
material in the victorious legions that crossed her frontier in 1870, 
and neglected to imitate the morale which animated them. But 
many batteries of artillery and millions of the most perfect modern 
rifles, and even the best of scientific tactics and strategy, are not in 
themselves sufficient. These are no substitutes for loyalty, a high 
sense of duty, good order among all ranks, contentment in the men, 
consideration, judgment, and fidelity on the part of the officers. 
The French army is now, as it was under Bazaine and Maemahon, 
honeycombed by brutality, licence, disorder, and tyranny. ‘The 
Dreyfus case,’ says M. Decle in the striking book 2 in which he gives 
his own experiences in the ranks, ‘ is but a greatly magnified example 
of what daily happens throughout the French army.’ When a man 
puts on the uniform he loses not only the rights, but the opinions, 
of a citizen. He is no longer an intelligent human being, looking 
before and after, but a blue-coated automaton, with a moral 
code which is that of his colonel or his corporal. This would 
not so much signify if the code were a good one. But as a matter 
of fact it is not. France has never recognised in practice, even 
if she does so in theory, that the State owes any obligation 
to the young men whom it forces into the cadres beyond that of 
compelling them to learn their drill. Discipline is maintained, not 
by any kind 6f moral force or through the ascendency conferred on 
the officers by superior education and social position, but by the 
most severe and degrading punishments. The conscript is ‘ kept in 
his place ’ by insolent abuse, by frequent imprisonment, by the 
horrible tortures of Biribi, and by the knowledge that the death- 
penalty will be remorselessly executed for acts of insubordination. 
A private will be shot for striking a corporal in a fit of drunkenness 
or under the most intolerable provocation. ‘ Many,’ says M. Decle, 
‘ are the tales of dreadful revenge taken by these conscripts on their 
officers. It is no uncommon thing for a few of them to play away 
the life of an officer at cards, the loser being obliged to kill him 
within a certain time.’ 3 

1 Trooper 3$09: a Private Soldier of the Third Pepvblic. By Lionel Decle 
, London: William Heinemann. 1899. 

* M. Decle tells a story of one such case, in which a man was told off to fake the 
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It is true these remarks apply specially to the compagnies de 
discipline , or penal battalions in Algeria, in which the men are 
supposed to be notorious bad characters ; but even of his own corps, 
a crack cavalry regiment, M. Decle observes:— , 

Ilad war broken out when I was a trooper, I am quite sure that the first 
battle would have resulted in the death of at least three of our officers and four of 
our sergeants, and that they would not have fallen under the enemy’s bullets. 
This may be a terrible thing to say, but I knew two troopers who were determined 
to do the deed. 

Violence and cruelty apart, the whole atmosphere of French 
barrack and camp life is demoralising. M. Urbain Gohier, the author 
of * L’Armee contre la Nation/ is scarcely an impartial witness; but 
he is justified in holding that, in France, ‘ la caserne est un instru¬ 
ment de corruption/ and in believing that the habit of inebriation, 
which is making frightful ravages among a people once conspicuous 
for their temperance, springs largely from this source. ‘ La caserne/ 
he says bitterly, ‘ pourrit la France d’alcoolisme et de syphilis. . . . 
On enseigne a de malheureux garpons que l’ivrognerie et la debauehe 
sont de glorieux signes de virility.’ M. Gohier seems to think that 
this is all the barrack does, or can, teach. But this is not the 
case everywhere, and need not be so anywhere. 4 

In Germany, ever since the reforms of Scharnhorst, it has been 
recognised that the nation owes a reciprocal duty to the conscript. I 
do not say that even in Prussia the Kaseme is the ideal place of resi¬ 
dence for a young man anxious to cultivate superior manners and the 
higher virtues. The Teuton when placed in authority is apt to be 
heavy in the hand, and the recruit in the Fatherland is not dealt 
with too tenderly. But, on the whole, he is reasonably and 
decently treated, and his officers are taught to feel that they are 
responsible for his conduct as well as his drill. The raw peasant is 
not permitted to succumb blirtdly to the temptations of a garrison 
town.' During his first year of his training he is very closely super¬ 
life of his Major. He fired at him, but missed, and the Major thereupon drew his 
revolver and blew out the ruffian’s brains. ‘A few months later a stone was found 
on the spot, bearing this inscription: 

Here 

On the 10 th of December 18- 
Private — 

Was murdered by Major X. 

The man who placed the stone there was never discovered, and, although it was 
removed by order of the military authorities, another one bearing a similar inscrip¬ 
tion soon afterwards stood in its plaoe. Six times these stones were removed, and 
six times they were replaced, yet the guilty parties were never detected. It is 
hardly to be wondered at if the officers of these battalions usually carry loaded 
revolvers.’ 

4 The news of the mutiny by Captain Voulet and his brother officer in the French 
Soudan, and the atrocious murder of Colonel Klobb, has only come to hand since the 
above lines were written. It would be superfluous to comment on that astounding 
exhibition of military ruffianism and insubordination. 
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vised and guarded, and scarcely allowed to go abroad without the 
protection of an older and more experienced comrade. The dirt, 
disorder, and neglect which prevail in a French barrack-ro6m are 
rigorously prohibited in the quarters of the German soldiers. 5 He is 
expected to be scrupulously careful about his appearance, and Mr. 
Atkins himself is scarcely more particular in his personal hygiene. 
What reconciles a shrewd, thrifty, and highly domesticated race like 
the Germans to the ‘ blood-tax ’ is the well-grounded conviction that 
the two or three years passed in the ranks are physically and mentally 
advantageous to the bulk of the population. Heavy as is the 
sacrifice involved, they see that they get a good deal in return. 

‘The German people,’ said Colonel von Schwartzhoff to his 
fellow-delegates at the Hague, ‘ is not overburdened and overtaxed, 
is not being dragged towards an abyss, and is not drifting towards 
exhaustion and ruin. Far from it. Public aqd private wealth is 
increasing, and the common welfare and the standard of life are 
annually improving. With regard to obligatory service, which is 
closely associated with these questions, the German does not regard 
it as a heavy burden, but as a sacred and patriotic duty, to the 
accomplishment of which he owes his existence, his prosperity, and 
his future.’ In France the army is an instrument of national 
demoralisation; in Germany it is on the whole a source of social 
improvement. 6 

It seems to me that in the future intelligent nations will be 
bound to insist that their armies shall be organised and administered 
on the German model, improved and elaborated, rather than on that 
of France. Instead of indulging in flaccid visions of universal dis¬ 
armament, they will recognise that the liability to military service 
on the part of a large proportion of the civilian population is the 
condition on which they hold their independence and their position 

* 

5 ‘It is impossible to realise,’says M. Decle, 1 how men can live in the state of 
filth which seems natural to French soldiers. Hardly one of them ever thinks of 
washing his hands after cleaning the stables in the way I have previously 
described [that is by removing the wet straw and dung from the floor of the 
stalls, without shovels or pitchforks] ; occasionally some of them wash their faces, 
necks, and hands on Sundays, or when they have to appear on parade, but many of 
them remain all the-year round (except in the summer season when they are sent in 
batches to the swimming-baths) without taking a single bath or feeling the want of 
one.’ 

* I cannot resist another quotation from the suggestive pages of Trooper 3S09- 
* There is not the slightest doubt,’ says the author, ‘ that, taken as a whole, the 
lowest classes in large towns like Paris, Marseilles, Lyons, and others, are far more 
degraded than the people belonging to the same class of society in England ; and 
the French military service, instead of raising these men to a higher plane, only 
brings down to their level those who belong to the better classes, such as peasants, 
small clerks, and so on. . . . Even to this day, the three years every able-bodied 
Frenchman has to serve in the army are nothing but a period of ceaseless degrada¬ 
tion for men possessing any self-respect. The system, one must acknowledge, works 
better in Germany.’ 
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in the world. The fact has been tacitly admitted by the British 
Government in this very year of the Peace Conference, since the 
War Office last Session took occasion to revive, in a fashion as 
unobtrusive as possible, the ancient power of the Crown to call upon 
the counties to furnish their quota to the Militia by balloting, in 
case the requisite contingent cannnot be raised by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment. This is not exactly conscription, but it is a distinct ac¬ 
knowledgment of the compulsory principle. In the future,, even 
more than in the past, we may take it that every self-respecting 
state will require a very large proportion of its citizens to submit 
themselves to military discipline and train themselves to the use of 
arms. But it will not be deemed sufficient to pour the annual 
stream of growing lads, fresh from the workshop and the plough- 
tail, into barracks, to leave them at the mercy of ignorant martinets, 
to cram them in feverish haste with as much of the elements of 
drill and camp routine as can be ground into them quickly, to 
expose them to the corruption that springs up too easily in a garrison 
town, to permit them to spend their leisure in the canteen and 
worse places of resort, and to send them back to their villages with 
a flourishing crop of vices and bad habits. In return for the sacri¬ 
fices which the modern military establishment entails, it will be 
legitimately demanded that the soldier shall re-enter the civilian 
ranks no worse than when he left them. One cannot expect that 
‘ single men in barracks ’ should be ‘ a lot of plaster saints; * but it 
will be required that those single men, or boys, Bhall be improved 
rather than deteriorated by their service with the colours. 

In the Latin countries of Europe the recruit, when he joins the 
regiment, is often as fine a specimen of primitive humanity as one 
could wish to see—simple, hardy, vigorous with the rude health that 
has come down to him through generations of peasants and moun¬ 
taineers, temperate, frugal, humbly pious: a water-drinker, a church¬ 
goer, a respecter of those in authority. 

It is the result of tragic incompetence that this lad should be sent 
home with a taste for bad spirits and revolutionary clap-trap, with 
a liking for gutter debauchery, and a swaggering contempt for the 
priest, the Syndic, and his father: not to mention a bitter memory, 
which he will carry through life, of the cruelties and oppressions he 
has had to endure from his uniformed tyrants. These are the conse¬ 
quences not of military service per se, but of military service as it is 
carried out in France, and to some extent also in Italy and Spain. 

The Army of the Future will have to become what Professor von 
Stengel maintains that it already is in Germany— a national school 
for the training of character. The drill-sergeant and the company- 
officer must supplement the work of the schoolmaster. The recruit 
must be turned into a man as well as a soldier. In itself there is 
nothing that is brutalising or degrading in militaiy training. On 
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the contrary, it only needs to be pursued under reasonable conditions 
to become a magnificent educational process. Speaking at a prize 
distribution at Epsom at the end of July, Lord Kosebery eulogised 
the English public schools, not because they turned out finished 
scholars or earnest students, but because they developed character. 
This is our excuse for maintaining a highly expensive system of 
first-grade education, which leaves ninety per cent, of the pupils 
with very little accurate information on any subjects but those 
relating to the cricket-ground and the football-field. The English 
parent is encouraged to think that, after all, it is better that his son 
should be a fine manly young fellow, honourable, active, resourceful, 
and courageous, than that he should know much of classics, natural 
science, or foreign languages. But that which the public school 
does for the few in England may be achieved for the masses by 
service in the ranks. Discipline, the most valuable of lessons in our 
modem comfortable democracies, may be taught; the soldier may 
learn obedience, self-restraint, the patient endurance of hardship, 
cleanliness, punctuality, and habits of order. If his duties are 
made interesting to him, so that he does not perform them merely 
by way of mechanical routine, they may become an efficient means 
of enlarging his intelligence and quickening his mental energy. 
German officers maintain that they do all this for their own con¬ 
scripts, and certainly the astonishing progress which the Empire 
has made in industry and commerce during the past three years 
offers some justification for their opinion. Foreign observers have 
been struck by the alertness, the docility, the disciplined promptness 
with which the German artisan—the discharged conscript—goes 
about his work. We have examples nearer home. There is no better 
body of men any where than the bluejackets and marines of theKoyal 
Navy. To talk to a petty officer, or a signalman, or even an ordinary 
seaman-gunner on board one of Her Majesty’s ships, is to find your¬ 
self in conversation with a person who usually adds to the manners 
of a gentleman a whole budget of miscellaneous information, and 
the habit of thinking with clearness and decision. This admirable 
individual has very often seen the light in the worst slums of a sea¬ 
port town or a manufacturing city. His virtues are the result of 
training. Caught young, he has been subjected to years of elaborate 
and strictly controlled instruction. Mind, body, and intelligence 
have been equally attended to, so that by the time he is twenty- 
three he has received a rather better all-round education than most 
University graduates. If any country could afford to submit all its 
young men to the same kind of schooling, it would possess a prole¬ 
tariat as superior to those of its competitors as the fleet of Britain 
is to that of Venezuela. 

Human life being finite and national exchequers limited, it is not 
to be expected that such finished products as this can be plentiful. 
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Bat the tax-payer will be justified in insisting that he shall get a 
return for the money contributed to the war budgets in the increased 
value given to the individual citizen by his term of military or naval 
service. One may go further. It seems likely that something more 
than a mere general education of character will be required. We 
recur for a moment to the paradox noticed above—the phenomenon of 
incessant preparation for a war which is very unlikely to break out. 
Neither the statesmen nor the electors, if they are rightly directed, 
of the Twentieth Century will agree with M. de Bloch that this 
furnishes a reason for abandoning the armaments. A prudent 
man will insure against railway accidents all his life, though he 
knows that the chance of his being killed in a collision is infinitesimally 
slight. But in the case of nations the war-premium is so heavy 
that an economical people will want it laid out to the best possible 
advantage. It will occur to them that to teach men to fight is not 
providing for the whole of the national defence or the national 
supremacy. It is also necessary to teach them to work. It is a 
truism to say that wars are not conducted on the field of battle 
alone. The army, with all its battalions, and all its men, guns, horses, 
and waggons, is only half the effective force of the country. The other 
half is in its banks, its warehouses, its factories, and its fields. The 
most efficient War Office in the world cannot win if it has not behind 
it the resources of a wealthy and prosperous nation. The long purse 
continues to be just as potent a weapon as the long sword. And;’ 
while the martial conflict only comes once in many years, and may 
not come at all, the industrial struggle goes on without intermission. 
Therefore a real and complete national system of training will 
prepare for the one as well as the other; and common sense seems 
to suggest that the preparation for both should go on simultaneously. 
The army will become not only a school, but a technical school. 
The conscript will be dismissed, not merely with some mastery of 
those weapons he may never be called upon to use, but also with a 
knowledge of those other crafts and appliances with which his hand 
will be familiar all the days of his life. He will have learnt many 
things which will render him more capable as a clerk, artisan, 
labourer, or tiller of the soil, according to his vocation. He will 
have the opportunity of keeping up the rudiments of any trade he 
may.have learnt before joining the ranks, and of acquiring greater 
proficiency in it. The socialist ideal of ateliers nationaux may be 
in part, at least, realised. ‘ The State ’ will undertake the industrial 
training of the young workman ; but the studio will be annexed to 
the barracks, and the technical teacher will have his lieu on the 
conscript’s time as well as the drill-instructor. * 

The latter functionary is not likely to welcome the change. He 
will probably say that the recruit, has quite enough to do already 
in attending to his particular department without being burdened by 
Vox.. XLVI—No. 271 DD 
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other preoccupations. And as a matter of fact it is the constant 
complaint of the General Staffs that the period of compulsory service 
barely allows time to teach the conscript his necessary military 
duties. There is a great deal to learn, and a loutish lad from 
the country does not learn quickly. The difficulty of combining 
civil with military instruction is no doubt considerable ; but it will 
not be-found insuperable. It may be met by a reaction against the 
present tendency to compress the military service into as short a 
space as possible. This has been carried so far that in Germany a 
large number of the men serve little more than two years, while in 
France official figures show that no less than 38 per cent, of the con¬ 
scripts enrolled enter only for one year. Indeed, General Billot, the 
ex-French War Minister, has stated that the actual, as distinguished 
from the nominal, term of service of 50 per cent, of the contingent is 
limited to a single twelvemonth. The object, of course, is to pass men 
into the reserve rapidly, so as to have a larger force of so called trained 
soldiers available in case of mobilisation. But the most thoughtful 
of Continental officers are beginning to see that the process has been 
overdone, and they are asking whether the reservist, whose entire mili¬ 
tary instruction has been squeezed into a few months, would be of much 
more real use than an ‘ untrained ’ civilian. Cramming, in any case, 
is not education, and numbers are not everything. The German, 
as well as the French military writers, are seriously considering 
whether they ought not to keep the majority of their conscripts 
longer, even at the risk of increasing the reserve more slowly. It 
may be found that, if the entire contingent were compelled to serve 
for a full term of three or even four years, there would be plenty of 
time both to teach them all they need know of their military duties 
and to attend to their general and technical education. They will 
be enlisted young—perhaps at sixteen or seventeen; treated like 
schoolboys, as our nascent bluejackets and marines are; and expected 
to occupy most of their leisure, not in lounging about the barracks 
or the streets, but in the schoolroom, the gymnasium, or the playing- 
fields. ‘ Loafing ’ is not good for growing lads, and this sedulous, 
varied, and well directed activity would have excellent effects on their 
minds and bodies. In fact the Army would be a sort of University 
or finishing-college for the poor man’s son, and, as such, it may be 
supposed that it would become a great deal more popular than it is 
at present. No intelligent young man could grudge the State his 
compulsory MilitardieTiet if in the course of it he obtained a first- 
rate education and a free apprenticeship to some useful trade or civil 
avocation. 

, All this, no doubt, applies mainly to the countries in which con¬ 
scription prevails. But one eannot help thinking that, in a modified 
degree, the system will also have to be adopted in Great Britain. 
High as the military spirit runs in this country, and substantial as 
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have been the recent improvements in the position of the soldier, 
the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of recruits has not 
been appreciably lessened. It will not disappear till we have made 
the Army a profession, which a respectable man can select without 
damaging all his future prospects. It is hard to believe that the 
country will much longer tolerate the wasteful system under which 
we spend enormous sums to produce so expensive an article as the 
British cavalry trooper or artilleryman, and then, when we have 
brought him to perfection, turn him adrift without a career or a 
calling, to swell the ranks of unskilled labour. We, too, may have 
to make the Army a School, and render it, not a costly burden on 
industrial production, but its most efficient feeder and ally. 

Sidney Low. 


D D 2 
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A VISIT TO THE CRAIG BROOK 
SALMON HATCHERV 


In the British Isles to-day we are threatened with the extermination 
of the Atlantic Salmon. And the disaster is the more deplorable 
because it synchronises with a growing demand on the part of 
wealthy sportsmen for salmon rivers, a demand which, could it be 
supplied, would involve, and especially for Ireland, the profitable 
leasing of her country houses, and that valuable economic drain 
inward which would be some equivalent for the outward drain by 
absent landlords and by mortgagees. It is, then, a double misfortune 
that, at the very time when fashion has set her seal upon ‘ the gentle 
art,’salmon rivers can with difficulty be obtained anywhere, or at 
any price. 

In the Atlantic States of America, in Canada, and, though to a 
lesser extent, in Norway and Sweden the extirpation of the salmon 
has necessarily gone forward side by side with the destruction of the 
forests. The saw-mill must always be erected upon the river's bank, 
both to easily get rid of the saw-dust and also because the only way 
to convey the trees cheaply to the saw-mill is by floating them down 
stream. So that, as the conversion of forests into lumber proceeds, 
both the rivers and their finny denizens are more and more choked 
with saw-dust, which, settling upon the river bottoms, is perpetually 
stirred up anew by the propellers of the steamers. The supply of fish 
food, whether vegetable or crustacean, is also entirely destroyed. In 
the case then of Canada, and of such States as Maine and Vermont, 
the protection and propagation of salmon is becoming impossible, and 
I think upon the Atlantic seaboard of America, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Governments at Ottawa and Washington, the days of 
the Bestigouche and Cascapedia, of the Penobscot and Kennebec, as 
salmon rivers are numbered. But in Scotland and Ireland the 
situation is entirely different, and at least in the South of Ireland, 
where pollution by mill refuse is quite inconsiderable, the eco¬ 
nomic argument for the protection and cultivation of the salmon 
appeals to every class of the community. There is no apparent 
reason why salmon should not swarm in Ireland. Jn the rivers 
of the Pacific 'coast the quinnat salmon are in such abundance 
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that the proprietors o£ the salmon canning stations, who equip 
the Indians with boats and nets, pay only 2^d. per fish, and 
the average weight of these Pacific fish is nearly twenty pounds. 
The theory is quite exploded that because the rivers of Ireland are 
small they will therefore only pasture a limited number of salmon. 
It is now known that salmon, and probably also other anadromons 
fish, feed only in the vast grazing grounds of the ocean, and that 
when they have returned to fresh water, for the purposes oi spawning, 
their digestive organs are completely functionless. Thus the only 
limitation of the number of salmon a river can carry is in the 
amount and quality of the food supply, not of the river, but of the 
ocean hinterland. Under these circumstances the consumer is of all 
people most concerned to secure that the sea shall return to fresh 
water this splendid food fish in the greatest abundance. If salmon 
are selling in our markets at 2s. a pound, and in the markets 
of Oregon for 2d. a pound, is this great price inequality unavoid¬ 
able ? I think not, and it seems to me that the results of scientific 
pisciculture by the United States Government require careful 
consideration and adoption at the hands of the State. There are a 
number of reasons, to which I shall presently draw attention, why the 
protection and propagation of anadromous fish—fish that ascend our 
rivers for the purpose of spawning—cannot'be safely left to private 
enterprise, but is properly a function of the State. 

To the late Mr. Seth Green is probably owing the existence 
to-day of the Department of Fish and Fisheries at Washington. In 
the early ‘ ’seventies ’ that splendid river-herring the shad (Clupea 
sapidissima), which, in the beginning of the century, brought a most 
welcome sea-harvest annually into the rivers of New England—this 
fish from over-netting and other causes could only be procured at a 
famine price. 1 Thus it happened that for any shad which came to 
market there was a standing order from the leading hotels and clubs 
to purchase at a dollar each. It was under such conditions, and 
when confronted with what seemed to be the inevitable extinction 
of the shad, that Mr. Seth Green, having secured the spawn of a few 
‘ ripe ’ fish*, entered upon a series of experiments which resulted 
successfully in the hatching of shad ova in glass iars.* The shad is 

1 The first purchase of shad to be found in any record was made by Joseph 
Hawtey, of Northampton (Conn.), in 1773; he gave for thirty shad a penny each. In 
1774 Ebenezer Hunt gave twopence each for ‘ good fat shad.’ In 1800, though hauls 
of 3,000 shad at a time were not uncommon, the price of shad was 4 %d. In 1773 
the price of salmon in the Connecticut Eiver was twopence per pound. In 1796, the 
river being dammed at Hadley and Montague, salmon ceased entirely to ascend the 
river. Very few salmon were taken after 1800.— U.3. Fishery Industries , vol. i. p. 660. 

2 Mr. Livingstone Stone writes of Mr. Seth Green's innumerable disappointments 
and final triumph in hatching shad ova in glass jars:— 

‘ It was a pleasant thing to see the change in Green’s spirits that came with his 
•first success in hatching shad. It seemed a little thing—nothing hat ww>« little 
delicate living embryos appearing in the frail eggs that he was working over. Little 
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one of the most prolific of fish; the female weighs less than four 
pounds, and deposits from eighty to a hundred thousand eggs. 
The period of incubation is remarkably short, not more than five 
to eight days, the period depending, of course, upon the tempera¬ 
ture of the water. The tale of Mr. Green’s great success can be told 
very shortly : from a fish that was a luxury for a small class only a 
few years ago, the shad is now taken during the months of April, 
May, and iune in such numbers that it is at once the best and the 
cheapest of all American fish. It is now ‘ planted ’ by the State 
hatcheries, and on an enormous scale, over two hundred and nine 
million shad eggs having been received by the various hatcheries in 
1898; and the catch, which in 1880 was already five million fish 
and in 1888 was over ten millions, has now reached seventeen 
millions. Before 1871 the shad was unknown upon the Pacific. In 
that year a few thousand fry were liberated in the Sacramento Eiver. 
From this small and recent beginning shad are now to be found in 
abundance in all the Pacific rivers from Los Angeles to Wrangell 
Island, a distance of two thousand miles.* The Eeport of the 
Department for 1898 states that, on the Atlantic coast alone, the 
value of the shad catch for 1896—thirteen million fish—was over 
1,651,000 dollars, and declares that since the hatcheries were started 
the added value of the shad was more than 6ixty times the entire 
departmental expenditure on shad propagation. It seems, then, that 
Mr. Seth Green’s experiments, while hardly noticed at the time, 
were yet destined to’reduce the price of shad from a dollar per fish 
to a dollar per eight fish, to bring this splendid food fish within 
reach of the very poorest ^classes of the community, and to pay the 
fisher folk of the eastern seaboard a very handsome revenue during 
the few weeks when the’shad’are running to the rivers. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the successful cultivation of 
the shad, not only because the commercial results of artificial hatch¬ 
ing are shown to be important, but because this fish, if it can be 

It was, but it was the herald of almost illimitable possibilities, which perhaps the 
man himself did not fully recognise. Hut, however that may be, it restored his 
spirits, and made him almost instantly a changed man.’ 

* The Department Beport for 1698 says:—‘ Remarkable success attended the stock¬ 
ing of the waters of theJPadfio Coast northward from Monterey. In 1871,12,000 shad 
fry from the Hudson Biver were liberated in the Sacramento River by the California 
Fish Commission, and in 1878 the U.S. Fish Commission made a second deposit of 
35,000. Subsequent plants in the Sacramento, aggregating 609,000, were made by 
the U.S. Commission. From these small colonies, amounting to less than one per 
cent, of the number now'annually planted in the Atlantic Slope rivers, the shad have 
multiplied and distributed themselves along nearly 3,000 miles of coast from Southern 
California to South-Eastern aIahIta The shad rapidly made their way up the coast 
from San Francisco Bay. They reached Rogue River, Oregon, in 1882. In the 
Columbia a few were taken as early as 1876. About 1881 they were on the coast of 
Washington, reaching Puget Sound in 1882. They appeared in the Fraser River, 
British Columbia, in 1891, and in the Stikine River, near Wrangell Island, Alaska, 
latitude 56° 80', the same year. 
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naturalised in our waters, might prove most valuable. Shad, during 
their short season, run up from the sea in enormous numbers to 
'spawn at the head waters of our rivers. Like the salmon, they make 
no demand on our rivers for food, but bring their sustenance from 
the ocean; so that not only might their commercial value to our 
river proprietors be very great and might provide for the entire cost 
of adequately protecting the salmon rivers from poachers, but, what is 
equally important, their multitudinous ova, and their fry, which grow 
very rapidly, would be invaluable as a food supply for our river 
trout, so that the great depredations of trout amongst their own 
kind and also amongst the salmon smolts would be avoided. This 
question of a food supply adequate to secure for the trout their 
complete growth is in the British Isles too often neglected. In the 
case of trout our waters require to be stocked with feed rather than 
with fish, and the fry of the shad during the six months after 
hatching out in June might prove the very provision required in so 
many of our rivers to give size and quality to the trout. My friend 
Senator Jones of Arkansas, who recently visited me in the South of 
Ireland, and to whom the methods of the Federal Fish Department 
are familiar, pointed out to me the suitability of the shad, and the 
valuable harvest he might bring us from the sea. From this point 
of view, the cultivation of all anadromous fish becomes infinitely 
important. If only propagated and protected in the cradle stage, 
they should bring us back, at no cost whatever, a feast of fat things 
from their deep-sea pasture. 

When at Washington a few weeks since I had the opportunity of 
talking the matter over with Mr. Bowers, the Commissioner, and the 
Secretary, Mr. W. Iiavenel, who has devoted the studies of a life¬ 
time to the service of this department. I learned that the attempt 
was made some years since to introduce the shad into Germany, but 
at that time the experiment was a failure. The period of incubation 
being not more than at most eight days, the ova hatched out en 
route, and the hatchlings died. But the conveyance of the ova to¬ 
day from the Potomac River to my hatchery near Queenstown pre¬ 
sents no insuperable difficulty on ships so rapid as the Lucania or 
Majestic. I reached Washington ten days too late to make the 
experiment possible this year j the ‘ stripping ’ of the shad by the 
hatchery officials had only terminated the previous week, but Mr. 
Bowers kindly promised that next season the experiment should 
be made under the most favourable conditions. The hatching of the 
shad ova can of course be delayed by a reduction of the temperature 
of the water in the jars in which they are carried j but this operation 
is a very delicate one, and is likely to deform the hatchlings. Nor 
is it certain that our river waters may not prove too cold. The 
temperature at hatching in the Potomac or Hudson is not lower-than 
sixty-eight degrees. Still the experiment may lead to valuable 
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results and is certainly worth trying. Not improbably the shad 
might be naturalised at least in the warmer and more sluggish 
waters of the South of England, in such streams as the Arun or 
the Avon. The temperature of these in July must be higher than 
is the case in the rapid Irish rivers, and is probably as high as that 
of the Hudson. The absence of good gravel beds in the case of 
the shad offers no objection; this fish does not cover its ova, but 
spawns at haphazard in mid-river. 

Let me now return to the object of this paper. The question I 
propose to consider by the light of contemporary experience is 
whether, by the erection of salmon hatcheries on a sufficient scale, 
the rivers of the United Kingdom, wherever unpolluted, might not 
be stocked to the hilt with salmon ; and what evidence is there as to 
this which can be furnished by the Fish Hatcheries of the United 
States ? The case for artificial spawning and hatching, as I leam it 
from Mr. Bowers and his officials, is extremely strong, and I believe 
it can be corroborated by our own experience. Writing recently on 
the disappearance of the salmon in Scotland, Doctor Almond declares 
‘ the only two rivers on the north-east coast which have not been rank 
failures in the recent abnormal spring are the Brora and the Conon, 
which are also, I believe, the only two on which salmon hatcheries 
exist.’ 4 

Let us see what are the arguments advanced by science against 
leaving Nature to her own devices. They are briefly these: In the 
first place few, if any, of our rivers possess a sufficiency of good 
spawning ground, that is, wide gravel reaches where the spawn is 
safe from severe frosts, and, what is more important, from those heavy 
spring floods which wash out the ‘ nests ’ by wholesale. And even 
where there are such beds it is pretty certain there will be a very 
wasteful competition for them on the part of a series of tenants; so 
that after one pair of salmon have deposited their eggs, a second pair 
will root out the ova of the first, a third pair the ova of the second, 
and so on. Ripe salmon, too, when pushing their way up narrow 
tributaries to spawn, are almost impossible to protect from poachers. 
Probably more salmon are killed in this way by poachers than by all 
other poaching methods combined. Then, again, the number of 
infertile eggs in the case of free spawning is very great. It is 
reckoned by experts in America at fully 90 per cent, of all eggs 
deposited. Nor is this surprising; in rapidly running water the milt 
of the cock fish,quickly washed away, is not often likely to impregnate 
the egg of the female fish. So that the salmon, if he has escaped 
the poacher, and if his nest has not been routed out by a companion, 
still leaves only perhaps 10 per cent, of his eggs fertilised, and even 
this miserable remnant is at the mercy of floods and frost. And the 
next chapter of accidents in the life history of the salmon is even 
* Nineteenth Century, June 1899. 
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more full of vicissitude. Suppose that in place of setting our 
pheasant eggs under hens, and thus interfering with Nature’s plan, 
we left them in the woods, and that these woods swarm with foxes, 
hawks, and other vermin, how long would it be in these days of 
breechloaders before the genus pheasant was extinct? And yet 
these are just the risks to which we expose our salmon. When the 
ova has hatched wild, and is now an alevin, for thirty days the alevin 
is anchored to his globular sac, capable of only just as much move¬ 
ment as will serve to attract the attention of every predatory fish. 
And recall that the entire tribe of salmonidae is cannibal; that the 
yearling devours the alevin and fry, to be himself devoured by the 
two-year-old. Nor are the tiny salmon hatchlings preyed upon only 
hy their kind ; they are the victims of eels, of several kinds of water 
beetle, and of numerous birds. It is little wonder, then, that of the 
10 per cent, of ova which hatch hardly 5 per cent.—perhaps not 
even 2 per cent.—survive the fry period. Let us now consider, on 
the other hand, the claims made for scientific midwifery. The salmon 
of both sexes should be netted in November; they should be, if 
necessary, held in ‘ pens ’ for a few weeks until quite ‘ ripe; ’ if the 
female salmon is ripe, then, when held head downward, she will 
display a considerable cavity on the side, and below the abdominal 
fin, a cavity caused by the displacement of the ripe eggs. At this 
time the pressure of the thumb down the belly toward the tail will 
expel the eggs into a dish, where, mixed with the milt of the cock 
fish, not 10 per cent, but 95 per cent, of the eggs will be fertilised. 
From these eggs, when hatched in the hatchery and cared for 
intelligently, probably 90 per cent, of the alevins will arrive at the 
fry stage, and the vast majority of these fry, if held in ponds until 
October, can then be released in the river (or more safely in some 
tiny tributary of the river) with n very satisfactory expectation 
of lift'. I mention October as the date of release, because then 
the ponds will shortly be required as pens to hold the spawning 
fish until' these ripen. It is well to mention that if the salmon to be 
spawned are badly bruised by the nets they are subject to a fungus 
growth. The sufferers should be rubbed with fine table salt, or 
given a strong brine bath. Should they still be discoloured and out 
of sorts, it is then better to liberate them. Salmon culture under 
these; up-to-date conditions appears to possess almost endless 
possibilities in waters like ours, which are not subjected, as the 
rivers of the Pacific coast, to the two worst foes bf the salmon, 
namely, winters of almost Arctic severity and heavy floods during 
the period which precedes the hatching. When we bear in mind 
that a female salmon carries nearly a thousand eggs per pound of 
her weight, so that 150 female salmon would yield under these 
artificial conditions a million of fry for the ponds, it does not seem 
altogether extravagant to anticipate that by the application of 
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scientific methods we may yet see salmon selling in our markets for 
3d. per pound. The salmon canning industry is of much importance 
to the Pacific Coast States, and I was greatly interested to learn from 
Mr. Ravenel that, in addition to the new salmon hatching stations of 
the Federal Department, the Governments of the two States of Oregon 
and Washington are this year erecting eighteen more salmon 
hatcheries within their limits. I ought to add, however, that it is 
a disputed point whether the great increase of salmon in the rivers 
of the Pacific Coast has resulted entirely from artificial hatching. 
There is a good deal of support for the view that the destruction of 
the great seal herd on Pribyloff Island has assisted to that end. I 
think on the whole it might he none the worse for America did 
these picturesque mammalia disappear. The raw material of your 
seal-skin coat is a voracious wretch, 5 and the profit also of the seal 
hunter is merely nominal; indeed, the industry has been carried on 
at a heavy loss for now some years. Fully five-sixths of all cash 
values in this fur trade inures to London, where all the skins 
are dressed and where most of the subsequent trade work is done. 6 

Connected with the Fishery Department, at Washington, there is 
a pretty aquarium but no hatchery, and Mr. Bowers counselled me 
that if I would Bee a hatchery for Atlantic salmon (Sahno solar) 
under the most attractive conditions I should go to the Federal 
Station at Craig Brook, in the State of Maine. Accordingly with a 
letter of commendation to Mr. Charles Atkins, who is in charge of 

* In 1887 Professor Henry Elliott estimated the fish consumption of the Pribyloff 
seal herd at six million tons yearly. 

* At the meeting of the National Fishery Congress held at. Tampa, Floiida, in 
January 1898, an interesting paper on otter farming was read by Mr. J. M. Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson concluded his paper with the following very suggestive paragraph: — 

‘ While carp have recently been pronounced by the Fish Commissioners of several 
States an unmitigated nuisance, compared with which all the plagues of Egypt were 
but a mild chastisement, the very objection to the aquatic stranger—that it multiplies 
like some miserable species of insect—only adds to its value as a food supply for 
otter farming. The otter being aquatic, his natural prey for the most pArt is found 
in the water—fish, frogs, snakes, &c. In his domesticated state he learns to eat almost 
anything—meat, cooked vegetables, fruits, bread, Lc. Carp may be fed, if necessary, 
on different kinds of vegetables; thus between the carp and the otter all surplus 
crops could be utilised. According to statistics the young carp with plenty oE food 
will attain the large growth of from three to six pounds in one year. The water 
hyacinth, which has beepme such a menace to navigation in the St. John’s lliver, if 
propagated in a carp pond, would supply food for all time to come. In order that 
the carp shall be provided with a variety of food a quantity of wild rice (Zizania 
aquatiea) may b^pown around the edge of the lake and in the muddy bottoms. The 
otter is a great climber, and from the experience gathered from the study of the 

, captive otter it has been demonstrated that a particular kind of inclosure is required. 
The fence should be a combination of wire and plank, or a solid wall fence set below 
the surface o| the ground, and extending beyond the lake on all sides. With a 
large enclosure (a space of forty to sixty acres being desirable), conforming to the 
natural haunts of the animal, this aquatic herd need not feel their captivity, but fish, 
and leap, and play, and rear their young as naturally as if they were in their 
Everglade haunts.’ 
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that important station, I left for Craig Brook the following day. 
For the sake of any one who may like to follow in my footsteps—and 
the goal is most attractive—let me write a line as to the itinerary. 
Craig Brook is seven miles from the small town of Bucksport, on the 
Penobscot Fiver—a glorious river as large as the Danube. A most 
comfortable and well equipped steamer leaves Boston three times a 
week, making the journey to Bucksport in about fifteen hours. The 
alternative to this cool and delightful journey is a hot and dusty 
railway travel by local lines. 

It would indeed be difficult to discover a more suitable or more 
attractive spot than that which, in the very heart of the great 
Maine forests, Mr. Atkins selected, now a good many years since, for 
the site of his most interesting operations. Fed by a beautiful 
mountain tarn, and with a fall of perhaps a hundred feet in a mile, 
Craig Brook pours its waters through this great fish factory, from 
which they flow away into lovely Lake Alamosa, its five miles of 
surface broken by a score of pretty wooded islets. In Mr. Atkins I 
found not only a naturalist acutely interested in all those unspoiled 
conditions by which he is begirt—for this was perhaps inevitable 
midst such glorious surroundings—but Mr. Atkins is also an acquisi¬ 
tive and never satisfied experimentalist, and here indeed is the sub¬ 
jective condition required of one who is to be a pioneer in a science 
such as pisciculture, if indeed in its present infant stages it may be 
said to have attained the dignity of a science. Arriving at this 
great nursery, I found that already the ‘pens’ were filled with 
salmon, some five hundred in number, awaiting the stripping process 
next autumn. The fish played around the boat we were in, frequently 
jumping clear out of the water, evidently no whit disconcerted at 
their captivity. The fact that salmon do not feed in fresh water, 
because they cannot, is an ascertained physiological fact, which at 
this late day requires no further discussion. 7 Were this matter still 
in dispute, the salmon life in these pens might suffice to demonstrate 
it. The water in the pens is devoid to an unusual degree of natural 
fish food, and yet for nearly six months five hundred big salmon will 
live and thrive in a pen some three hundred yards long. These salmon 
are purchased by the Government from the net fishermen on the 
Penobscot, at a cost of about three dollars each. When taken from the 
nets they are towed in ‘ cars ’ into Dead Brook, and there liberated to 
await their accouchement. There is no need to follow the egg through 
its various stages; enough to say that from this*hatchery some 
four millions of salmon fry are annually distributed throughout the 
adjoining district. I found Mr. Atkins by no means sanguine as to 
any enduring measure of success. Take, for example, this noble river, 
the Penobscot. The river is ruined for the salmon by vast dams 

’ Vide August 1898 Badminton Magacinr, ‘New Light on the Salmon,’by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. 
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above the town of Bangor. At these dams the waters are turned 
through turbines to light the town, and to supply the current for 
electric railways. Were salmon able to ascend above Bangor to 
spawn, their smolts would almost certainly be killed by the turbines 
on their way to the sea. Then, again, vast quantities of refuse from 
paper and saw mills are let loose upon its waters. The Kennebec, 
also in Maine, was early in the century a famous salmon river. 
Owing to indignities such as those described in the case of the 
Penobscot the salmon in the Kennebec is now actually extinct. 
Even in the Penobscot the annual catch is only from seven to ten 
thousand fish, and it is pretty safe to surmise that these are all 
fish which as fry have gone down from the Craig Brook ponds. 
But for this artificial subscription no doubt the salmon of the 
Penobscot would have shared the fate of their kindred in the 
Kennebec. 

How very nearly the Atlantic Coast States had come to the 
extermination of the salmon in 18G5 can be learned from the fact 
that in order to restock the rivers of Maine and Vermont 
Mr. Livingstone Stone was obliged to erect a salmon hatchery on 
the Miramichi, in New Brunswick. Mr. Stone writes: ‘ This station 
would have been a very valuable source of supply for salmon eggs, 
had not public sentiment in Canada been so strongly against 
exporting salmon eggs that the enterprise had to be abandoned. 
But the Canadian Government took it up soon afterwards and sold 
salmon eggs to this country for the enormous price of 45 dollars 
per thousand.’ Forty-five dollars per thousand, or 450 dollars for 
the ova of a fifteen-pound fish such as the Government to-day is 
buying from its own fishermen on the Penobscot for three dollars! 

It was fascinating to go the rounds of the stock ponds with the 
feeders, and to see the big fish rising by hundreds to their feed, 
in ten or twelve feet of water—huge Loch Leven trout, and 
landlocked salmon, and fontinalis trout, eight years old and weighing 
as many pounds. It surprised me very much to find here in the 
ponds, white trout (or, as Mr. Atkins calls them, Scotch sea trout), 
which eight years since arrived in the egg, and which, imprisoned 
amidst these attractive surroundings, have never yet, poor fellows, 
known the taste of their native element, the sea. It seems strange 
that under such unnatural conditions these fish should not only 
thrive, but spawn, so that their children and their children’s 
children are in captivity also in the adjoining ponds. They have not 
altered their colouring in any way; indeed, they appeared to me 
less ‘off colour’ than our white trout become when they have 
been in the river but a few months. 

I was much attracted by the lightning rushes of the Steel-head 
trout (Salrao Gairdneri), fine fellows of four or five pounds’ weight. 
These fish do not come clear out of the water in rising at their food, as 
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do the white trout, the rainbow, and the fontinalis, but they strike 
a few inches under water, and I can well believe what I have since 
heard, that, brought from the Pacific and ‘ planted ’ in the Great 
Lakes, these steel-heads are the most prized of all the Salmonidcs by 
the fly fishermen. Being also an admirable table fish they certainly 
deserve a trial in our rivers. 

We sat late, Mr. Atkins and I, discussing the life mysteries 
attendant upon that most mysterious fish the salmon: whence 
comes he, and whither does he go, and of what does his food consist ? 
Though with us for all these years, yet how little response he has 
made to the most painstaking and scientific of his students. I 
mentioned to Mr. Atkins the extreme dearth of salmon this year, 
and to a lesser degree last year also, in our Irish rivers; as 
to which my companion had this to say: he had noticed in the 
Reports of the U.S. Department, and also in the Reports on the 
Canadian salmon fisheries, the recurrence of five-year periods of 
comparative dearth or plenty. Mr. Atkins thinks that from the 
period when an egg is laid to the time when its neophyte returns 
from the sea, a merchantable salmon of, say, from nine to fifteen 
pounds, five years elapse, though possibly a few excessively active 
and virile organisms may be cast up as grilse at four. If, then, for any 
reason, the spawning season is a failure, whether from excessive cold or 
from floods or from any other cause, the disaster is latent and un- 
noticeable for five years; but when the fifth year comes, then fish 
will be so scarce that probably five years later the same phenomenal 
scarcity will recur. Of course artificial hatching and on a sufficient 
scale might be relied on to obviate all this. 

But what struck me as most interesting and valuable are the 
data Mr. Atkins has accumulated which go to prove pretty con¬ 
clusively that salmon spawn only every second year. He had come 
to regard it on a 'priori grounds as probable that a prolonged fast of 
six months, and then the loss of over one quarter of its gross weight 
by the salmon through the deposition of ova—that a strain so 
prolonged and severe would require a full year at sea in order to 
recruit the system. With this theory in his mind Air. Atkins 
proceeded to mark his salmon after stripping, and before finally 
returning them to the Penobscot River to find their way back to the 
sea, 

The first experiments were in 1872; the method of marking was 
with rubber bands round the tail, to which were attached aluminium 
tags. Probably the sea water decomposed the rubber, for of the 
three hundred fish marked none were recovered. In November 1873 
391 fish were marked, this time by an aluminium tag attached to a 
wire threaded through the margin of the first dorsal fin. In the 
following May twenty of these fish were caught in the nets and 
brought to Craig Brook : all had lost weight; the male fish had lost 
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colour, but the females * had regained their silvery colour to a great 
extent, and in their ovaries were the germs of the next litter of eggs.’ 
After June 1874 until June 1875 none of the fish marked in 1873 
were captured ; then nine of these fish were brought in, but, as the 
aluminium tags had all become detached, no further record was 
available. In 1875, after being stripped, 357 salmon were marked 
and released. In the spring of 1876 a considerable number of these 
fish were captured and brought in; they had all lost both weight 
and condition. In 1877 three of these fish were caught, and this 
time the tags, being of platinum, retained their markings. In the 
nineteen months which had elapsed since stripping the fish had about 
doubled in weight. In 1880 252 salmon were marked and released. 
Again, a number of them, still* kelts, came to hand before June 1881, 
but no fish reappeared during 1881 even partially mended. In 1882 
five of the marked fish were caught and brought in ; these showed 
the following rate of growth : 


Number on 
tag 

Date when ; 

stripped . 

Weight after 
stripping 

Dato of recapture 

Writ; lit 


1880 

11 ) 8 . 0 *. 

1882 

11)8. 07 .. 


Oct. 28 

7 8 

Juno 20 

10 8 

3,130 

Oct. 28 i 

7 4 

June 22 

17 4 

1,239 

Nov. 5 | 

14 8 

June 22 

21 0 

1,248 

Nov. 5 

8 0 

June 27 

21 0 

1,274 

Nov. 12 'i 

8 8 

June 23 

14 12 


It is evident, from the exhaustive nature of these experiments, 
that in the Penobscot at least salmon only spawn every second year, 
and also that they remain at sea a full year before returning to the 
river. Lord March, however, in a letter to the Field a year since, 
instances the case of a Spey kelt marked, I think, in February, and 
which returned the following October more than doubled in weight. 
This is a very important incident, and can be best accounted for on 
the hypothesis that the ocean feeding grounds to which the Spey 
salmon resort are very much richer than those of the North 
Atlantic. 

I could gladly have gone into camp for a month in these Maine 
forests. White-tailed deer (Cervus virginianus ) abound, and the 
streams and small lakes are well stocked with trout, while of flies 
and mosquitoes—and it was the month of June—I saw but very few. 
I noticed two handsome varieties of the Osmunda fern (not, however, 
the Regalis) in great abundance, and apparently from the soil and 
climatic conditions there should be no difficulty in adding these 
beauties' to the FUicinm of our islands. 

After leaving Maine I had many opportunities, while in the West, 
to bear witness to the remarkable success which has attended the 
trout hatcherieB. Of course over a large portion of the continent 
the great heat of the sun striking the sluggish streams—and the 
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streams are all sluggish in the nearly flat watershed of the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley—renders trout cultivation impossible save here and 
there in favoured spots. But where the maximum temperature of 
the water does not exceed seventy degrees, there all over America 
trout hatcheries are to be found; and they are really to-day 
assuming the dimensions of an attractive cottage industry. About 
two miles from Salt Lake City I happened when driving to pass one 
of these trout farms, the property of Mr. Sherlock. Some five years 
ago Mr. Sherlock, having a flowing artesian well in his garden and 
an abundance of sand and gravel on all sides, proceeded to dig some 
tiny fish ponds, the ponds screened with perforated zinc slides at 
their inlets, and connected with one another by ditches which are 
covered by hinged planks. He obtained on application the customary 
gift of trout ova from the Federal Department, and what was 
intended by Mr. Sherlock as a pastime has now become a profitable 
business enterprise. Mr. Sherlock hatches yearly about a hundred 
thousand rainbow trout, and has in the central pond perhaps two 
hundred large stock fish; the largest, though hatched on his own 
premises only five years ago, weigh now fully five pounds. These stock 
fish supply him with all, and more than all, the ova he requires. He 
markets the fish when two years old, at which time they weigh about 
four to the pound, in the hotels and restaurants of Salt Lake City. 
I remarked to Mr. Sherlock upon the good quality of the fish, 
expressing my surprise that pond-reared trout, fed, as I supposed, on 
raw meat, should be edible at all. Mr. Sherlock explained that at 
two years he commences to feed his fish on one-third wheat meal 
and two-thirds liver. Then he nets and selects the most forward 
fish, and removes these to a fattening pen, where for a month 
almost their entire diet is farinaceous food. The trout par excellence 
for farming Mr. Sherlock declares to be the rainbow (Salmo widens). 
He is hardier than the other varieties, will thrive in water at a 
temperature higher by eight or ten degrees, will altogether outgrow 
any other species of the genus Salmo, and, what is of great import¬ 
ance, he is the least cannibal of the tribes. I should recommend 
any visitor to the capital of the Latter Day Saints to look in upon 
Mr. Sherlock’s fish farm. He tells me his feeding bill, for more 
than a quarter of a million fish, is but a sovereign per month, and he 
sells his produce for two shillings per pound. The yield of this 
quarter of an acre of water is certainly not less than 600i. per year. 
‘ Of course,’ said Mr. Sherlock, ‘ I have carefully studied the best 
works on the subject; many of my neighbours who started trout 
farming on a more ambitious scale have failed through "want of 
the proper knowledge.’ • 

For trout farming in these islands also the rainbow is to be 
preferred. Thanks to the kind courtesy of Mr. Bowers, I received a 
large consignment of rainbow ova last season, beautifully packed, from 
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Wytheville, Virginia. Not less than 98 per cent, of the eggs hatched 
after their long journey. No doubt in this climate my two-year-old 
fish will be nearly three times the weight of Mr. Sherlock’s at the 
same age. But even more important than their rapid growth is the 
fact that rainbows, spawning as they do fully three months later than 
any other of the Salmonidcc, would be in admirable condition to 
market in December and January, at which season they would 
realise exotic prices. 

The naturalisation of that sporting fish the striped bass 'in the 
rivers and estuaries of the Pacific coast is .by no means the least 
interesting episode in American fish culture. In July 1879, at the 
request of the California Fish Commission, the Federal Department 
transferred from their eastern hatchery on the Navesink a few 
yearling bass, of which 132 only reached San Francisco alive. 
In August 1880 a strange unknown fish weighing a pound 
attracted curious eyes on the slabs in the fish market of San 
Francisco. It was identified as a striped bass. In 1884 a second of 
the immigrants, weighing this time 18-j lb., was sold in that market. 
In 1888 enormous numbers of young bass were netted, and fearing 
lest they might be exterminated, the California Legislature passed a 
law prohibiting the sale of bass weighing less than eight pounds. 
This limit has now been reduced to a pound. Some idea of the 
extraordinary abundance of these fish may be gathered from the fact 
that last year the take of a single boat in a single day was 1,500 
fish, weighing over 9,000 lb. So recently as 1888 bass,'although at 
that time no longer a novelty on the Pacific, were still selling for 
four shillings per pound; to-day the retail price in San Francisco is 
threepence per pound, or about one half the price for which it sells 
in its home markets, New York or Baltimore. In the San Joachim, 
the Sacramento, and a hundred other rivers flowing into the Pacific 
these fish now abound. Well may the California State Fishery 
Board declare that the bass alone has paid them tenfold more than 
all the money that has hitherto been expended on the protection of 
both fish and game. 8 

The purpose of this paper will have been abundantly fulfilled 
should it attract others to hatch salmon and trout for our home 
waters. The cost of the operation on any such modest scale as Mr. 
Sherlock’s is almost nominal; the interest is very great; indeed, it 
conduces, I fear, to much idling around the ponds during pleasant, 
hours. Lady Warwick will permit the suggestion that it is one of 
the country pursuits of all best adapted to woman’s work, and that 
a small hatchery, if pure water is available, in connection with 

* The market value to the fishermen of the Pacific coast of the shad and striped 
bass taken between 1888 and 1896 was abont 192,000 dollars. The aggregate expense 
of introducing these fish to the Pacific coast was tinder 5,000 dollars .—Report of 
Commission , 1896, p. 141, 
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her Reading Ladies’ Agricultural College, would presently result in 
scattering the students of this pretty and as yet unexplored science far 
and wide. The physical effort involved is of all our rural industries the 
smallest; what alone is needed is attention, light fingers, and particu¬ 
larly cleanliness; and a woman equipped with the experience needed to 
conduct a fish hatchery could always in after life command her own 
terms. But apart from these educational conditions, may we not, 
in the case of the salmon, claim from the State a new departure in 
State Socialism such as I have pointed out is in the United States 
affording to-day a plentiful food supply and at a minimum of cost ? 
For, unlike the trout, the protection and propagation of a valuable 
but migratory food fish such as the salmon cannot fairly be left to 
private enterprise. The operation, if we are some day to have 
salmon at threepence per pound, and if our rivers are to be stocked 
to their fullest capacity, can only be carried out through establish¬ 
ments all over our islands, on the same generous lines as that at 
Craig Brook. Nor is it reasonable to expect that the riparian owner 
will hatch salmon on the chance that one in a thousand, having 
evaded the net fisherman of the estuary, may return after his 
seasons in the ocean to the fresh waters where he was cradled. 

In the case of these islands, begirt as they are by an endless 
expanse of ocean, its acres rent-free to all men, the neglect of the 
State to develop scientifically the sources of its very cheapest food 
supply is almost shameful. Far otherwise is the enlightened 
attitude of the United States. During the present year, if I include 
some two hundred millions of young lobsters, not less than a 
thousand millions of tiny fish will have been hatched by the Federal 
Fish Department, to be liberated in their rivers and harbours. 9 

Moreton Fbewex. 

* The Government of Saxony pays 1 mark 30 pfennigs (about sixteenpence) for every 
hundred salmon ova hatched in private establishments. The Netherlands Government 
pays about a halfpenny per capita for all salmon fry. The Imperial Government of 
Germany maintains its own fish cultural establishments on a liberal scale. The State 
hatchery at Huningen so long ago as 1886 was ‘ planting' a million young salmon 
yearly in the’Rhine. Probably, however, the chief efforts of the German State 
establishments are directed to the propagation of carp (Cyprinus oarpio). Herr 
Haack, the manager of the great establishment at Huningen, estimates that from 
t he produce of three carp he realises a profit of 601. in the second season. The 
branches of the juniper, immersed in the carp pond, are said to be the best media for 
the spawn ; the eggs, being glutinous, adhere to the branches. The boughs when 
covered with spawn should be conveyed to empty ponds, as the older carp devour the 
fry. The carp ponds are dried and cultivated every fourth year, the agricultural 
yield, especially for garden produce, being immensely stimulated by the residuum from 
the three years of fish culture. Contrast such conditions of enlightened encourage¬ 
ment on the continent of Europe, and in America, with the legislative extravagances to 
which Mr. Henry Ffennell has recently drawn attention in the Timet —viz. the actual 
illegality attaching to the sale of young live salmon. It is only in Great Britain that 
the State will neither do the work itself nor permit private enterprise to do it, 
except under circumstances which involve a financial fine. 

Von. XLVI—No. 271 E E 
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‘ But you will forget me, Het Earn ! ’ 

‘ Yes, ’tis not unlikely,’ was the response. ‘ I shall have many 
things to interest me; knowledge to acquire ; the world to sample; 
a name to make. How then will there be room for thought of 
women, and petting, and suchlike ? But, when I am tired of it all, 
I’ll come back to this forgotten little spot, and I’ll find you just the 
same, sitting here among the lotuses and marigolds, and with a heart 
just as full of love for me as it is now—rather fuller, perhaps, with 
the enforced repression.’ 

‘ Oh, Het Ram, how unkind you are! I’ve spoiled you.’ 

* Have you, indeed ! Who would be the more unhappy, you or 
I, did my father wed me to the wealthy Tara ? Now listen seriously, 
Sita. You must drop all this nonsense. I am sorry I let them 
educate you. It has given you notions which patch clumsily on to 
the heritage of traditions into which you were bom. Remember 
you are still a Hindu wife, however glibly your tongue may adapt 
itself to foreign languages. And remember what that means. When 
you rode the “ marriage ” horse beside me (how many years ago was 
that ?), or, even later, when yqu trod the seven steps round the sacred 
fire, ’twas not because I loved you, or you loved me. It was partly, 
as you know, because the astrologers gave the word, and partly 
because your dowry was sufficiently attractive. True it is that I 
fought your battles for you, Sita, when we were children together, 
playing on the great courtyard at our gillie-danda or our alia jpatiti, 
and I won’t deny that I have been very kind to you, letting them 
teach you most of the things I learnt myself, and saving you from 
household drudgeries. And I have even let you call me by my 
name, and raise your eyes in my presence, and dine sitting by my 
side (think of that!), and I dare say you’ve boasted of all this to the 
women at the well of a morning. But I warn you, Sita, set not too 
much store by these indulgences. They are indicative of nothing, 
save, perhaps, of my own superiority to trifles.’ (Sita stole a look at 
him. No! he was quite serious.) 
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‘ There is, remember, a habit of loving, and it includes in its 
generous scope all who come within physical range of its influence— 
all accustomed daily objects. Think of all that means, Sita, in the 
long years when you no longer form an item in my immediate 
horizon. Think of it, and perhaps that will cure you of expecting 
too much. . . . Yes! the gods and fate have created you for my 
convenience and ministry; the only dignity which you can ever 
acquire will be incidental. Hitherto you have failed me, and were I 
to die to-morrow who is there to raise the supplicatory censer beside 
the pyre ? * 

‘ Be thankful, little Sita, for what of affection and indulgence 
you have been allowed, and while I am away you will best please me 
by being a good daughter to my old father. lie dotes on you, you 
know, and—well, I won’t promise, but give me your ear, Sita; if 
you should send me word that I need not fear about the funeral 
pyre—you understand ?—why, I may hurry home in a year or so— 
who knows ? ’ 

They stood by a little pond of lotuses—the man and woman; both 
strong, handsome young creatures, developed wholesomely, mind and 
body. The girl, in her clinging white and green draperies, seemed 
herself but a human rendering of the delicate yet stately flower, as it 
floated in its dainty purity on the close surface of graceful green 
leaves. And the man seemed noting this with an air of satisfied 
proprietorship through his half-shut sleepy eyelids. She had been a 
bit playful to begin with, and had even ventured a jeer or two, and 
a saucy glance with her handsome black eyes; but as his unim¬ 
passioned homily proceeded she drew away, hurt and doubtful, and 
listened with drooping head. 

There was now a moment’s silence. An ugly toad dared a 
clumsy leap over the divine lotus, and Het Bam threw a stone at him. 
The -sound roused Sita, she drew herself up to her full height and 
seemed about to speak, but changing her mind she walked rapidly 
away. 

‘ Sita’’ called her husband; but foj once no little pet caressing 
creature came to rub a gentle cheek against his extended hand. 

II 

It is nine years since the scene by the lotus pond: the hour is 
again that of the short Indian twilight: tlie little silver bell tinkles 
at a wayside shrine, calling the labouring man to propitiate the idol 
for the carelessnesses and detected dishonesties of his (jay’s labours, 
and goodly Hindus, men and women, stream down the busy thorough¬ 
fare, responsive to the call. The street presented a whole spectrum 
of exquisite colour. There were the graceful draperies of the 
women, and the brilliant turbans of the men, for the sterner sex is 

E E 2 
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allowed, in India, the indulgence of primitive tastes Tor' something 
attractive in his apparel: and, indeed, to the seeing eye, the little 
procession was inarticulate history. That sharp-eyed slightly built 
man with the curious close-fitting turban, terminating in a seeming 
bottomless crown, is by caste and profession a bania, oi* money¬ 
lender ; he probably comes from Kathiawar, and the well-worn books 
under his left arm contain, I doubt not, matter sufficiently explana¬ 
tory of the anxious look on his unaneled countenance. 

With this other devotee, humorous, kindly, old. one wishes better 
acquaintance. On his forehead he bears an open triangle and a 
large black dot—the mark significant of the god to whom he has 
allotted himself, the classic Yishnu; and he divides his attention 
between a pair of old steel scissors and a pair of new red shoes, 
which last he carries carefully under a protecting left arm ; the white 
dust is not unpleasing to his toes, and, as for the shoes, they are no 
addition to the dignity of old Narain, the tailor, than whom the 
town holds no more respected citizen. 

Beside him walks a hybrid production, a creature evidently of 
the very new school. His large, flat, red turban with its golden 
fringe is his one concession to his caste. For the rest, he creaks 
aloud in cheap patent-leather shoes and dubious white socks— 
ineffectual covering for a gratuitous display of muscleless leg, 
surmounted by folds of loose white drapery and a rusty black coat. 
He is discussing with old Narain the chance of escape for the city 
from the dread disease, news of which is brought from infected towns 
by fear-stricken refugees. But his pompous periods are suspended 
for remark on the slender, gracefully clad figure of a woman, who, 
avoiding the crush, hugs the shop-fronts, hurrying swiftly forward to 
anticipate the inrush at the little temple. 

‘ You know Sita,’ he says complacently to his companion. ‘ Sita, 
of the house of Bhandarkar, the old pundit ? In a week or so she 
will be my bride. There are no prouder souls on this incarnation 
than the girl and her father: but they will yet be suppliant to me. 
I shall not curse this sickness if it humbles them—not but that 
Sita will be worth the price* I pay’—he added generously. ‘She 
will be a great help to me over my new paper. ’Tis well to educate 
girls sometimes, it makes them marketable.’ 

Bhikku, the oilman, jostled him at this moment. He was dad 
in a slight garment, wound about his loins; of distinctive head¬ 
dress he was innocent, but his shining personality advertised his 
calling with*sufficient emphasis; and he bore, pendent, a small 
vessel full of the sweet oil of the country. A judicious swing 
deposited a full pice-worth on the brand-new patent leather. 

‘ Hi! Master Gopal! ’ exclaimed the knave, in well-simulated 
sullen resentment. * YouJknow how to write essays on the rights of 
the poor, and the wrong done us by the Government with its taxes 
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and assessments; but what of the champion of the poor himself, 
who robs the poor man of his oil, and the god of his offering ? ’ 

1 Insolent son of a pig ! ’ retorted Gopal, who had already been 
'instant with curses and bitterness, ‘ what of my new shoes?’ But 
a general laugh forced upon his wounded vanity the need of some 
display, and—‘ There ! ’ he added, 1 you are not worth consideration ; 
replace your oil, and buy yourself some manners ! ’ 

Bhikku’s eyes dilated at sight of the rupee, and clutching it 
eagerly, he turned aside to test it on the pavement—gratitude came 
not but in the wake of an assuring ring. Then, ‘ Protector of the 
poor,’ he yelled after the retreating figure, 1 may the thread of your 
life continue unending, ’tis Bhikku, the oilman, who prays it. . . . 
And,’ he added in a lower tone to the knot of loiterers who had 
backed him, ‘ may Bhikku often bespatter your infidel-clad feet, in 
the presence of such true worshippers of the gods as these my 
brethren! ’ 

Indeed, so elated was he by the successful ruse that he would 
willingly have scattered largess to the extent of three whole pie—had 
he not feared that ’twould be accepted ! 

Sita has now reached the little shrine. ’Tis a small stone 
pavilion, to which a few worn steps give access. The idol is—as 
man has made him ; and sits smiling blandly through more than one 
coating of oil and green paint. Over his head is an umbrella, the 
emblem of sovereignty ; a quiver of arrows hangs at his back; in one 
hand he holds his bow of destruction, and in the other a flower of 
the living lotus, as who should say ‘ I slay, and I make alive.’ 

Sita, his wife, once sat by his side, but in a fit of jealousy at her 
transcendent beauty he killed her, say the priests, one stormy night, 
with his great bow and arrow, and a shred of protecting veil, with a 
fragment of broken arm, emphasised the story, as it filtered down to 
generations yet unborn. 

Yet, clearly his devotees were not as other religionists were, or 
even as some mere sensationalists, seeking to realise Jla'm Chandra’s 
graphic omnipotence, by means of gigantic efforts after magnificence 
and ceremony—for they worshipped quietly enough—the humblest 
of them, himself approaching the god, with his simple offering, 
unattended by acolyte or mace-bearer, or any pomp and circumstance 
of prayer. At most, on festal days, the blind priest from beneath 
the peepul tree would be requisitioned in attendance, to beat, with 
upturned face and wriggling body,-.a wild tattoo on a tuneless 
drum. 

To-day, however, Earn Chandra was in mufti, so £&a found her 
way, unimpeded, into the silence of his presence chamber, and 
dropped at his petrified feet her small pourboire —a handful of 
yellow marigolds and some beauteous white lotus flowers. Then 
she retreated, and looked at the smug complacent creature with some 
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scorn. ‘ You are ugly,’ she said; ‘is it to propitiate you that I 
continue my daily sacrifice ? I certainly do not love you. And you 
have done nought for me these nine long years. Perhaps you have 
not the power even to hurt me. Perhaps you are just a poor dead 
block of stone after all, just that, and nothing more! ’ 

But the people were approaching, so she hastened to add her 
usual orison. ‘ Good luck to my dear husband, and oh, a swift 
return! ’ 

Then, drawing her veil closer about her, she turned and sped 
back the way she had come. 

The door into the little courtyard creaked painfully as she 
helped it open, and there was a sad look of non-prosperity and ill- 
fought decay about the once handsome house. The old carvings 
along the wood balcony were chipped and casual; no longer did the 
serpent-headed sport in wanton freedom with apocryphal nymphs, 
and the famous monkeys leered in the most sinister of split mouths 
at the great Vishnu and Lakshmi, whom erstwhile they had 
worshipped with the most abject dejection, in the sanctified company 
of Hanuman the divine. And, apart from artistic effect, what of the 
safety of those great tottering columns ? 

In the broad verandah on a large wooden swing, hanging by 
rusty iron chains from the beams overhead, sat a venerable old man, 
clean-shaven head and face, but for a small wisp of thin grey hair, 
which, grown in the centre of his head, was gathered into a single 
long-looped knot, and bobbed against his back in perfect accord with 
the motion of the board. Curled close beside him, the old man’s 
lean right arm keeping him in steady safety, was a poor wee child, 
his face too keenly intelligent and his eyes too lustrous for health. 

You would have thought he was but six years in age, but he 
had been in the sad world about four years longer. His eyes 
brightened at sight of his mother. ‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘ come and 
swing—see! there’s room for you.’ But the old pundit stopped the 
intended game. 

‘ Nay! Mother of Eama! ’ he said, ‘ I would speak with thee. 
Give to the care of the trusty Mukhti this thy son, and come thou 
with me to the lotus pond.’ 

Sita bent her head in grave acquiescence, and summoning the 
nurse, had soon overtaken the stately stepping pundit. ‘ What is it, 
father ? ’ she queried, her hand in his. ‘ What ails thee—the day’s 
sunset ? ’ 

‘ Nay! ’ he mad©, answer; ‘ by the lotus pond will I speak.’ Sita 
helped him Hg^unt the little mound overlooking the still water and 
the eternal flowers* and, throwing down a square of gay Indian 
carpet to protect the aged limbs against the early dew, ‘ Now,’ she 
said, expectant. 

‘ My child,’ said the sage, * in the holy book is there all wisdom. 
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Yet, even much reading thereout does not teach one when the gods 
may demand vengeance. Whether we ourselves, you and I, Sita, or 
whether our ancestors, have sinned, how can I tell, whence discover ? 
But this I do know, that, unless the gods relent, some fearful calamity 
awaits us. The oracles have never lied to me. Now, child of my 
heart, hear me ; but hear the worse alternative first. Thou knowest 
there is but a handful of rupees in the jar, buried over against the 
Buddha column. ’Tis true that, as a Brahmin, my demand for 
money would bring a special blessing to Lalluchand, that godless 
son of the stone-bleeding banker, or to any of those ill-begotten dogs 
of usurers. But ever since the old Krishnaram, the ancestor of your 
son, got the rich grant of land from the grateful but wily Sivaji 
(never mind that story now, you know it), no sleek bania has written 
our honoured names in his dishonest account books, nor shall he do so 
now. And ’tis thou must help me, Sita. . . . Gopal of the Samachar 
seeks thy hand in marriage ; he promises gifts unusually generous. 
Thou hast for two years been accounted a widow. Have we not 
waited nine long years for some sign of life from thy husband ? That 
the demon of the sea has prepared him for his next incarnation 
seems certain beyond a doubt. Why shouldst thou wear thy young 
eyes with watching down the avenue of all the weary years for a 
wanderer who will never come, Gopal is clever; you will have 
many tastes in common. For thy son’s sake, Sita, consent to this. 
Gopal is impatient (and I blame him not), was here urging me just 
after thou didst leave this evening for the temple, light of my eyes. 

. . . For thy boy's sake,’ he repeated, as the girl still spoke not. 

Then she lifted to him a face almost stem with resolution. 

‘ No ! father, not yet—I cannot. For my husband's sake I remain 
unmarried, till he comes to claim me. If he be dead (and of this 
I must have proof), then, why then what matters it to me what life 
1 lead, whether as Gopal’s wife or another’s ? Yet, I tell you, father, 
I like not this new notion of re-marriage. Your grandparents 
would have deemed it sin. . , . But he is not dead, I know; and 
there is a way other than the one through Gopal’s courtyard. Of 
what avail is all you have let me leam, all the Sanskrit and English 
and other things, an I am less able to help myself than the woman 
who grinds the com for our daily bread ? I will seek my old teacher; 
she will surely show me how to make use of my learning.’ 

The old man looked at her in admiration. ‘Thou wert ever 
quick-witted, Sita. But the plan is too untried to praise—just yet. 
Meantime, now that thou hast heard the worse alternative, and heard 
it with courage, listen to the possible escape. Dost th<6u remember 

my talk of Symonds sahib, the planter on the *-- estate? 

Sociable he was, and open-handed, learned also in the ways and 
languages of our people, and river-hearted , ever kind to those in 
distress. But he was reckless and extravagant, and the women of 
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his acquaintance were more exacting than the greediest idol. Soon 
his debts became matter for scandal 'in the department, and he came 
to me. We had enough and to spare then: ’twas many years agone 
now, Sita—you would not remember—and he was an Englishman, 
and had been good to me. ’Twas not like lending money to the 
close-fisted bania—so—well! I hold a bond for 10,000 rupees. 
He meant well by me, for his bankers have till lately sent me the 
interest regularly. ’Tis true ’twas but a nominal rate, but that was 
at my own desire. I would not be a bania, putting out money to 
be doubled in my friend’s houses ! But, what I can’t understand is, 
how the auguries are not more favourable. For, look you, he is now 
in this neighbourhood, and—he is an English gentleman. If I go to 
him and say, “ Sir, I have not pressed my bond these many years, 
but we are in trouble; the little Sita whom you saw as a child, and 
her boy, and I . . . and, though I am ashamed to ask it, we want 
the money, now ...” or, perhaps my voice will fail me, ere I’ve 
said a thing, but he will understand, and will take my hand, and 
say, “ My friend, why did you not come to me earlier, or press for 
the money through my bankers ? Would you not have me come 
to you in my trouble?—nay, did I not come?” And, I shall be 
ashamed for another cause—for this indeed, that I am so poor a 
creature that to beg a kindness of my friend is gall to me. And I 
shall weep, but I’ll be happy too, in that he will have saved you, 
Sita, and the boy . . . and, I will come to you, with my hand 
tightly clasped on that little cheque of his—a small piece of paper. 
Sita, why,, the wind, even on a still day, would bear it away like a 
feather! but it will mean freedom for us, and life and health to the 
boy. . . . And we shall journey, we three, to the far hills where the 
air is pure, and where no dragon of disease can stalk in our wake. 
But, Sita ! Sita ! Sita ! tell me, why were the auguries inauspicious ? 
Is it that I may never meet him ? But you could claim the money : 
the boy would still be saved. What matters about me ? the thread 
of my life is nearly run out.’ . . . Then suddenly, ‘ I will go to him 
to-morrow, Sita: we shall cheat the Fates, yet! ’ 

He rose with some of his old energy, and was indeed quite 
cheerful over the simple evening meal, recalling stories of his 
own dear planter sahib, and acquiring fresh confidence from his 
reminiscences. . . . ‘Why, you look ten years younger, my father ! ’ 
said Sita, as in the freshness of the early morning she equipped him 
for his journey, binding his small bundle about his shoulders, and 
herself placing the staff in his well-knit hand. 

‘ You will deduct a second decade on my return,’ he chuckled. 

But the gate creaked ominously behind him. 
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* III 

‘ There is really nothing more luxurious than tent life in India.’ 
’Twas an Englishwoman, who spoke her thoughts aloud, and she 
spoke in a brisk cheery voice. She seemed about forty years or- 
thereabouts; the eyes were small and round and kindly, and the 
sunburnt face beamed health and benevolence. She lay in a low 
deck-chair under the flap of a comfortable Jubbulpore tent. ‘How 
am I to make them believe at home that here, a hundred miles from 

civilisation, I have—all this-?’ And she inspected her canvas 

home with much .satisfaction. Small shelves of attractive books 
hung against the walls of the tent; in one corner stood a writing- 
table, littered with the nameless requisite et ccctercc of a lady’s cali- 
graphy; soft Persian rugs wooed one’s toes; a table laid with 
spotless linen and glittering silver promised speedy pacification to 
clamorous appetites. Easy chairs and soft cushions offered repose to 
tired limbs. She rose with a sigh of content and walked to the tent 
door. The little encampment gleamed white in the early sunlight. 

‘I wish they’d come,’ she said. And, as though her wish were 
electric, the clatter of horses’ hoofs came to her on the wind. 

At a casual glance these men might have served, at an imperial 
exhibition of humans, as typical of the Anglo-Indian. The routine 
of officialism, the strict application of codes with the one, and the 
habit of ruling with the other, seemed to have robbed their faces 
of much individuality. They were no longer John Caldecott and 
Ilenry Symonds—they were the trusted commissioner and the 
successful tea-planter. The characteristics of the type, however, 
were sufficiently forcible: hard, stem faces, browned with exposure 
to sun and wind; the light active frame of men whose lives had 
been spent in the country of sport; and the careless good humour 
of the exile in the company of boon companions. But closer obser¬ 
vation revealed differences. Henry Symonds had squandered all the 
good material with which life had endowed him. He had wasted his 
substance—not exactly in the riotous living of the prodigal—but in , 
brainless extravagance, usually wild bids for popularity. He had a \ 
generous heart, and an instinctive dread of giving pain, but he ; 
allowed an entire severance between wit and sentiment, and, as a ; 
result, his generosity was rarely well-placed; while the dislike of j 
pain had grown to a curiously sensual and selfish aestheticism. The , 
chief human being to be saved from pain was himself. Yet he was 
excellent company, could tell a good story and sing a rollicking 
song, was invaluable at private theatricals, and had even written a 
stray novel or two. Sinister tales were afloat of not altogether justi- \ 
liable attempts to readjust the inactivities of his hanking account j J 
but those stern lines about the mouth belied the rumours. His 
friends did not reflect that the trend of the workaday xdill may 
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have been a more peremptory force in bis life than any effort of his 
own flabby nature. 

However, here he was, a godsend in the desert, and in three short 
months John Caldecott would be waving a white handkerchief to the 
P. and 0. boat which carried his friend to an evening of quiet in 
the Devonshire village where he meant to make his home. 

‘ Here you are, you hunters/ said cheery Mrs. Caldecott. ‘ You 
must defer baths till post breakfast. If you’ve not brought the 
proverbial hunger home with you, ’tis because I’ve usurped the 
craving.’ 

Food was not hard to procure in this district. The eggs and 
milk of the outlying villages were a great improvement on the 
dwarfed and diluted productions of the towns; while of flesh they 
had an assortment varied by each fresh expedition of the sportsmen. 
’Tis true that in deference to the prejudices of their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours in these ignorant wilds they forbore from the sacred cow, but 
tinned substitutes offered sufficient opportunity for homage to 
British instincts. And, indeed, the encampment had nought 
culinary of which to complain. 

Conversation, as is not uncommon in India, was mostly of the 
pig-sticking and polo type, and the men continued, after breakfast, 
to exchange experiences over their cigars, while Mrs. Caldecott 
busied herself at her writing-table. Presently she looked round— 

‘ I was quite forgetting/ she said, ‘ that there is a queer old man 
waiting in the office-tent to see the planter sahib, lie is a most 
picturesque creature, with a certain quiet dignity in his face and 
bearing. He was carrying his own bundles, and looked quite poor; 
but there was something about him which made me feel almost 
shamefaced when they sent him to the office instead of showing 
him in here. Could you go and see him at once, Mr. Symonds ? 
It seems not right to keep him waiting any longer/ 

Mr. Symonds rose at once, and his friend promised to follow in 
a minute, to see to a stray official letter or so. 

‘ Oh, Shastri, my good friend, greeting! ’ said the ever-ready 
Henry. ‘It is close upon—how many years since I saw-you ? . . . 
And now tell me of the small girl, and that boy of yours. . . .’ So 
he rattled on in his old familiar way. 

‘ He’s just the same/ said the poor old man to himself; and, 
drawing on the thought for courage, he produced the bond, and made 
his request. . . i * 

When Mr. Caldecott reached the tent his friend was laughing a 
hard laugh, as he tore up a stamped document, and a shrunken 
little man was cowering opposite him, with a face that was almost 
ashen. 

‘Hullo, Symonds! what’s the row? Is the wife’s prince a 
badmash ? ’ 
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‘Oh, no! He’s only a creditor claiming 10,000 rupees, and 
more —that’s all! That’s the bond!’ and he pointed to the tom 
fragments in the waste-paper basket. 

Caldecott shook his head unbelievingly. * You were always an 
actor, Symonds,’ he said, ‘ and that was really a fine scene. Put it 
into your next play; ’twill be a variation on the immortal Shy 
lock. . . . But, I say, that man does look ill. What is the matter ? 
Will he have a peg ? ’ 

‘ Not. he ! ’ said Symonds; ‘ and not even water, from us. He’s 
a Brahmin of the Brahmins. Why ! I remember a journey he 
made in my company one hot thirsty day, when his respect for his 
mother the cow nearly parched his throat eternally. The only place 
where water was procurable was in the vicinity of the shambles, and, 
“ I can’t drink here,” he said. . . . Come, Shastri, don’t take on so. 
That paper would have made no difference. When I am rich 
enough you shall have the money, anyhow. I am sure you exag¬ 
gerate your trouble. Tell the pretty Sita I shall send her a present 
for her wedding—and marry her quickly. Gropal is a good enough 
fellow, I am sure. Come, look livelier! and tell me that you trust 
me. I am still an Englishman, you know. Has the magic of that 
fact lost its charm ? ’ * 

But the old man seemed petrified; and feeling really uncomfort¬ 
able now, the planter turned away, whistling. 

‘ Obstinate,’ he said, ‘ always obstinate. Well, if you won’t be 
comforted, you won’t.’ 


IV 

Excitement prevailed in the town whence the Shastri had 
journeyed. The dreaded plague had already begun its ravages, and 
a wise - Government was putting in practice stringent measures. 
Men stood discussing these at the meeting of the ways, and on the 
steps of the temples. The inflammable young Indian had called 
monster meetings, and was airing his budding eloquence. There 
were Maliommedan meetings, and Hindu meetings, and meetings of 
both comhined. In the great public library, in the heart of the city, 
had met the densest of these miscellaneous crowds. Some greyheads 
had been on the platform, urging prayer as the best means of avert¬ 
ing the disease; but they offered this suggestion cautiously, as if 
afraid of eventually attracting to their heads the blood of the com¬ 
munity. Up rose a young fanatic ; the idea pleased him, he would 
urge it home. (’Twas Gopal of the Samachar.) ‘ We will not go, 
.my brethren,’ he said, ‘to the hospital—to any hospital. Our 
temples are our hospitals .* (Loud cheers from the panic-stricken 
crowd.) ‘ They will send carriages to take your sick away. Be not 
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deceived : the carriage they send is—a hearse ’—(groans)—‘ only you 
are made, my friends, to ride in it while the blood still flows in 
your veins, that you might chant your own death-song, and see, as 
in a vision, that which is shortly to be. 

‘ You mothers, how will you feel when your dying children are 
snatched from your arms? You husbands, where is your manhood, 
that you can allow other men to hold the hand of your faithful 
wives? You wives, how will you abandon your husbands’ corpses 
to contamination ? And all ye fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, 
sisters, brothers, ye who guard the religion of the nation, what of the 
caste rules broken? Ye Mahommedans, what of the spirits they 
will force upon you ? ’ . . . (Here the storm he had excited drowned 
his own vapourings; but after a while he was heard again.) ‘ And, 
not only when you are ill will you be taken captive, but when you 
are in health. Listen, fellow-citizens, this is the plan. First will 
come the sepoys—curse the renegades ! every sister’s son of them ! 
They will come with their swords in their hands, and search our 
houses. The trembling woman and crying child will be brought into 
the fierce light of the open street. If you but have a headache, or 
a scratch on your small finger, you will be thrust into the awful 
hearse, the entreaties and cries of your relations and friends all 
unheeded. They, indeed, are driven like sheep, the dogs of sepoys 
biting at their legs, away from house and home, their little property 
being perforce abandoned to the greed of every passer-by. Near 
the Christian burying-ground is a row of white tents, there they will 
house them, safely out of the way, while they dig up your own poor 
dwelling to look for treasure ’—(hisses)—‘ while they unroof all the 
rooms, and bum all your property. That white canvas is the monu¬ 
ment on a living grave, . . . for, when your friends return from it, 
if they ever do, what care have they for life, their loved ones gone, 
their fortunes to rebuild ! 

‘ And, look you, even white rupees will not now buy your ransom. 
While the sepoys were in command, the rascals, it was “ Off you go, 
Hari, unless you produce ten rupees.” But they say in the bazaar 
that the English soldier will do the search now, the English soldier 
and the doctor, memsahibs and sahibs. . . . And, though there 
won’t be the oppression of the sepoy, you will certainly be carried 
aw’ay without mercy. . . .’ * 

Thus the firebrand: and the poor ignorant people, panic-stricken, 
ready to believe anything, uncertain how to fight this unrelenting 
foe, listened to him, little wotting that they listened to their worst 
enemy. Some of the leaders of the people did indeed try to get a 
hearing foi; wiser counsels. 

‘ My children/ said one, old Ogazi, ‘ listen to me. Have you not. 
come to me in gill your troubles, public and private, these many 
years? This plague, remember, is God’s visitation, not man’s 
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device. Are not the Government people fighting it for themselves, 
and their wives and children, as well as for us? And, indeed, more 
on our behalf than on theirs, for to infection our poor people are 
most susceptible. And do you not know that the doctor sahibs go 
to the stricken with their own lives in their hands ? Was it not but 
yesterday that one of the gentle English nurses took the disease and 
died ? Day after day she had tended others. I saw her in the 
plague-sheds, always bright and cheerful, easing others’ pain with 
such skill and tenderness. When she was ill herself and a special 
nurse was told off to care for her, “ Send her to the wards,” she said, 
“ they need her, my own poor patients.” ’ (Here the women said 
1 Hi! Hi! ’ in sympathy, but the young orator Gopal started 
ironical cheers.) ‘To-day two English doctor sahibs are down. 
Some of our Indian doctors may take it too, many are brave and 
fearless, their names are written in our hearts; but I ask you, my 
friends, Why have certain of them, themselves, fled to the hills, leav¬ 
ing their charges ? I ask you why the houses of some of our in¬ 
fluential leaders are closed in the time of stress ? Why are we left 
unshepherded ? 

‘ You are ignorant, my children. You do not know that if the 
authorities separate the sick from the well, the evil (in health) from 
the good, ’tis to give both a chance of life. Those white tents are no 
monuments to the expectant dead; they are indeed monuments, but 
to the care for us of our rulers ! 

‘ Yon youth would remind you of plunder. ’Tis well. Ganesh 
the goldsmith was sitting at his door, covered in a sheet. I saw him ; 
he was but a bit lazy and a bit chill in the early dawn, . . . and he 
told me this sanely enough. 

‘The policeman who walks the beat by his house came up. 
“ Ganesh,” he said, “ you are ill.” “ You lie,” said Ganesh. “ I will 
prove it,” said the policeman. “ Twenty rupees, and a promise of 
twenty more in a week, Ganesh, or I will help you into the plague 
cart, which will be round presently.” Ganesh had no alternative, 
as you know. But, mark you, my children, ’twas your own brother 
who did it, not an Englishman. And ’twas his own evil act, com¬ 
manded of no one. . . . Our best plan-’ 

But this plain speaking did not suit the excited portion of the 
audience, though some others would have heard him gladly ; the old 
man was easily overpowered and thrust forth into the street. He 
walked slowly, with downcast head, pondering oh life and death aDd 
human folly. He was joined by an elderly Hindu, who had been 
giving him his support in the hall. ‘ ’Tis no use, Ogazi sahib,’ he 
said; ‘ would you counsel wild beasts or fretful children ? And, 
mark you, though you and I know the foreigner too well to yield 
him aught but reverence, ’tis a better understanding reciprocally 
which we want among the masses of the nations. Moreover, there 
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is too much which is inevitable, which neither English nor Indian 
can help at this stage. Yon know very well that ’tis not death which 
the people dread, but contamination and loss of caste. I, who am 
a Hindu, appreciate this more than you, notwithstanding your kind 
sympathy. See how wide a gulf lies between you and me in some 
matters! . . . And the best of intentions cannot meet some of our 
most perplexing difficulties at a time like this. The Government is 
conceding much, I grant. What will ignorance concede, when in 
this panic ’tis so hopeless to persuade it of even any need for 
concessibn ? ’ 

Thus talking they turned down a by-street into what seemed a 
cul-de-sac. A gateway standing yawning an invitation, and the 
passage through a small well-kept garden, brought them to the 
meeting place of the Brahmos, or more enlightened Hindus. The 
worshippers sat on little soft hassocks, cross-legged, on the floor, and 
the air seemed electric with devotion. On a raised divan sat a yogi; 
there was a low table before him holding an illuminated copy of the 
Vedas and a few sticks of incense, which diffused a sickly sweetness 
in the close room. The man’s lips moved in prayer. ‘ Om, Om,' 
he said gutturally below his breath, while his body swayed to and 
fro. . . . Surely the ‘cloven tongue’ would not tarry long ! Clad 
he was in the pilgrim’s garb, and his strong firm face betrayed many 
watchings and fastings. Then he spoke aloud. ‘ Let me adore the 
supremacy of that divine sun, the godhead who illumines all, from 
whom all proceeds, to which all must return, and which can alone 
irradiate not our visual organs merely, but our souls and our in¬ 
tellects. . . .’ ’Twas but the translation of that mystic Om, which 
none may utter aloud and live, and which is the faithful Hindu’s 
usual initiatory invocation. 

For the rest of the prayer, ’twas only the sigh of impotence to 
Omnipotence in this dread calamity, and the people listened with 
bowed head. 


V 

And the evening and the morning were the seventh day of the 
Shastri’s absence. 

‘He ought to have been back three days ago,’ said Sita. ‘I 
should not have let^him attempt the journey, ’twas selfish of me; 
yet he seemed so bright and hopeful.’ 

* Mother,’ wailed a querulous voice from a low bed, which had 
been carried into the sunlit courtyard to suit the child’s whim, 
* come, tell bae pretty stories. When will granddad be back ? ’ And 
the pretty story was so prettily told that the question about grand¬ 
dad was forgotten. The child had been strangely languorous that 
morning, but ’twas nothing new in his usually poor state of health. 
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The story was the boy’s favourite, the legend of Surya, and just 
as she finished, 

Lord of the lotus, Father, friend and King, 

Surya, thy power I sing, 

the rusty door creaked on its hinges and the old Shastri entered, but 
looking so tottering and aged, and led by a devotee. 

Sita was at his side instantly, with an anxious cry, and he was 
soon on a comfortable cushion, being crooned over and revived with 
nice fresh milk and unlimited petting. But he could not speak just 
then and the fakir dare not, for, as Sita saw,'he was a Moinee, and, 
as such, bound to perpetual silence. ... In course of time, however, 
she did hear of the luckless visit, but this much and no more, that 
it had failed; yet the marriage with Gopal was not pressed. The 
old man seemed too listless to urge anything. 

Since plague regulations had been in force Sita had intermitted 
the daily visits to the god, and the terror of the city reached the 
little household but obliquely and vaguely. 

The child still ailed: for the last day or so he had been feverish, 
and had complained of a bad head, and of demons who overmastered 
him in ill-matched wrestling contests—leaving him with pains in 
back and limbs. The child’s head was full of strange fancies, born 
of the mythology with which his mother fed his baby cravings for a 
story. Nor was he her only invalid; the old Shastri was comatose 
and inert, causing Sita much the greater anxiety of the two, lying 
dazed and quiet, and rousing himself only occasionally to query 
‘ What of the plague ? ’ She nursed both with unfailing cheerfulness, 
distracting her father’s attention as best she could, but keeping 
herself well-informed, nevertheless, through the old Mukhti, who 
was sent on a nightly expedition of inquiry. One evening the 
woman came back horror-stricken. 4 The search party will be in our 
street to-morrow, or next day,’ she said, ‘ and the child and Shastri 
sahib will both be taken to the hospital for certain; and thou, Sita, 
wilt not be allowed to tend them.’ 

Not any sleep did the darkness bring to the overburdened Sita. 
What was wisest to do ?—wisest for them all: and should she tell 
the Shastri? The earlier part of the morning passed in alternate 
resolves and regrets, and finally she left Mukhti in charge of her 
patients, and slipped away to the street then under inspection. She 
would see for herself what the dreaded visit might bode. 

The silence of death seemed to reign everywhere. From the 
busy quarter leading to the temple the shopkeepers seemed to have 
fled. Barred doors sighed desolation. A few were chalked—‘ Gone 
to Lanowli .’ One or two, more hopeful, added, * Open again in a 
month ; ’ but for the most part the significance of the closed shutter 
was unrelieved. Now she turned into a street which was different: 
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for the common eountry-made'padlock was substituted a strong good 
lock and an official seal. 

* They have examined this street already,’ she said, and she 
looked with interest at the dwelling-houses, and such others as 
showed signs of recent occupation. 

On the doors were hieroglyphics which struck terror to her heart. 
Great red noughts —and in nine cases out of ten would appear a 
cross within the nought. . . . ‘ Plague ,’ it meant: * death from 
plague .’ She needed no lexicon to expound that to her. The roofs, 
moreover, of such houses were untiled, the rough transverse beams 
giving every opportunity of in-draught to the still plague-laden breeze. 
Through an occasional chink in an ill-fitting door she could see that 
the floor was likewise manipulated, raked and uphewn. Here and 
there a desperate thief, with hungry eyes and thin haggard face, 
was climbing down through the hiatus, in rash hope of possible 
* treasure. 

‘ Poor things ! ’ said Sita, ‘ poor every one! ’ and she was a-quiver 
with the apprehension of a like fate in store for her own much¬ 
loved home. But now, there were indications of life. She had 
come upon the search party. There were public sepoys standing at 
all exits and entrances, and a locksmith had just let into one of the 
larger houses a little party of soldiers and inspectors, and a group of 
women, with a stray do6tor memsahib. In the middle of the road 
squatted coolies, beside light stretchers and ambulances, and in the 
distance was an unwieldy hospital cart. 

Sita boldly joined the group at the door, and stood watching, 
unheeded. The house was evidently empty: the chief police sepoy 
was called in, and a thorough examination was made in his presence 
of every nook and comer. Here and there closets had to be broken 
into; all preservable goods were disinfected in the courtyard behind 
the house, while all suspicious rags, &c., were piled into a wholesome 
bonfire. Sita almost smiled at the little gods and goddesses sitting 
side by side, waiting for a common phenyl bath. 

Just as the party was about to issue forth, a box, cunningly 
placed under a side staircase, attracted the attention of the chief 
inspector. In it was found a poor old woman, in a dying condition. 
Air had been let in through a large hole made in that side of the 
box which was most remote from inspection—else, she’d most 
probably have been suffocated long since. She was trembling with 
fear, but tried to assure the searchers that she was quite well. If 
they must take her away, let it not be to the hospital. The lady 
doctor was very gentle, explaining that she would be well cared for 
and the Hindu nurse helped her on to the ambulance. ‘ ’Tis the death- 
bier, my son, my son ! ’ shrieked the old woman, ‘ and of what caste 
are they who carry me to my burning ? My eyes are dim. I 
cannot see.’ There emerged from effectual hiding a shock-headed 
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youth, seemingly half-witted, but so haggard and tottering that, at 
sight of the inevitable, he fainted dead away, and the two were 
carried gently to the nearest hospital. 

A band of workmen stayed behind to untile the roof, and to dig 
up the floor, to do the usual limewashing and sulphur-burning, and 
the party proceeded to the next door. 

Sita sighed. ‘ There will soon be two noughts on that door,’ she 
said ; ‘ on what door will they mark the crosses ? ’ 

►She would peep at one more search, and then get back to her 
beloved charges. 

This was a washerman’s house, and the man at the ironing table 
sang out cheerfully enough—‘ Enter, enter, huzoor! no sick are 
there within these walls.’ But the gaiety was apparently forced: 
he whistled, and tried an occasional much strained joke on the 
attendant sepoy. A woman stood helping him, and her hand shook 
so that the irons rattled violently, and she had to busy herself 
elsewhere. 

She was examined, but was found to be not otherwise than 
unduly frightened. 

One of the nurses now noticed a movement in the pile of white 
shirts and frilled blouses, which lay ready to be bound into bundles, 
for delivery in cantonments, and she whispered the intelligence to 
the inspector. 

There was a moment’s silence in the gay whistle, but it w*ent on 
boldly enough, till—the clothes being removed disclosed an old man 
in an advanced state of plague. . . . And so the sickening search 
continued: in some cases corpses were discovered lying among 
rafters; here and there a corpse would have been made even to 
simulate life. The great idea however seemed to be that cheerful¬ 
ness disarmed suspicion, and the ghastly attempts at a deception 
brought the tears to the eyes of the kindly nurses. . . . Sita had 
followed fascinated, from one house to another, but now she turned 
and fled. ‘ Were they coming to her ? What should she do ? ’ 

But eleven o’clock struck, and the party was due at the sub- 
divisional office to write reports. So Sita had a night in which to 
lay plans. Meantime the child had developed swollen glands, and 
the old nurse was in despair, because he could not swallow the glass 
of sweetened milk for which he was generally so impatient. The 
Shastri was just tired, every inch of him. * ’Tis old age,’ he said, 

* and the planter sahib ’ (he added under his breath). But, hearing 
Sita’s story, he roused himself. The party would most likely be at 
their house about eight o’clock next morning. He would climb into 
the leafiest of the palm trees— wasn't he a toddy-climber as a boy ! 
•Hadn’t he ever told her? Ah! Sita should hear stories when they 
were all happy once more, in a dear little home remote from this 
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sickly town. Well, he would climb the palm tree, and the wee 
' boy Bhould lie quite stiH\>n his lap. 

‘ You will be still, boy—won’t you ? Such a game of hide-and- 
seek, with the Sarkar to chase* us ! ’ And the old man chuckled, and 
the boy nodded, with bright feverish eyes, eager for the fun. And 
then, Sita, what should she do ? Sita should grind corn, and sing in 
the vestibule, overlooking the palm tree and the lotus pond : so each 
would know what was happening to the other, and—did the party 
come again, once the inspection was over ? 

‘ No ! * said Sita, ‘ not if it were safely over ! ’ . . . ‘ All! ha! ’ 
said he, * ah! ha! we shall eat our midday meal in peace. Sita, 
you shall make me little bhajjias of the edible leaf, you know, 
rolled tightly—how I love them, when you make them! And see, I 
did not tell you before, for I meant to return it, but, here—’ and 
the old man pulled forward the inner end of his winding sheet, and 
untied something crisp, knotted clumsily into a corner. ‘ See ! the 
commissioner sahib came to me, as I was coming away after that 
accursed visit, and he pressed this 100-rupee note upon me. “ You 
will grant me this boon,” he said, “ that you keep it. My wife sends 
it to your small grandson, from her own little boy in England. 
You won’t refuse it.” And there was the kind lady standing at the 
door of her tent, smiling and nodding; and while I hesitated she 
brought me the picture of two sweet little children—children like 
the baby Krishna sleeping in the cup of the full-blown lotus—and 
she made her husband tell me about them, and she said kind words 
in English. And so I took the money, meaning to return it later : 
but we will keep it now, Sita. The gods have sent it to take us 
safely away from here, so safely. Why did I not make use of it, 
these many days ? My heart was full of hatred and bitterness, Sita, 
when it should have been full of gratitude. . . . And, I am 
punished.’ 

‘ No, no, father! ’ she said; ‘ ’twill all be well yet, you will 
see.’ . . . 

The little household was up betimes. Sita had got in some 
phenyl, and had flushed the drains, and had also had sulphur burnt 
in the empty rooms to give the search party some confidence in her 
knowledge of preventive disinfection. She had determined that her 
visit of the previous day should be turned to every account. Her 
anxieties were all for her two charges. She was so well and strong 
herself, and a passing pain in her hand was dismissed with impatience. 
And now the old man had been helped into the tree, and—yes! he 
was quite safe: neither Sita nor Mukhti could discover stray toes 
or unruly wisps of hair. They covered Jus legs with a green saree, 
which harmonised cleverly With the foliage; and now, if only the 
boy would keep still! Anc^ if only the’ old Shastri could stand the 
strain of holding him 1 * Was he comfortable ? ’ asked Sita. ‘ Yes! 
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He would cling to the tree like death. Trust him ! * . . . So gita 
arranged herself in her pretty * lotus ’ saree, and sat to the grinding. 
’Twas a hand-mill; two circles of stone, one over the other, between 
which the grain was crushed. She worked it with a wooden handle 
affixed to the upper stone ; but there was more singing than grinding, 
for the weight was over-heavy for^Upe slender arm. The old Mukhti 
was busy in the kitchen. . . . And now,*the door creaked. Sita 
waved and nodded reassuringly to the pair in the palm tree, and 
went forward gracefully to meet the searchers. Her veil was drawn 
with becoming modesty over her fa'ce, but she answered the in¬ 
spector’s questions herself, and in English. 

Yes! the house was of course open to the usual search. 
Where would he begin ? There were but she and that old woman 
on the verandah (for Mukhti hearing noises had come to guard her 
loved mistress). Her husband was in England, and her father had 
gone a journey with the small boy, her son—(oh! may the gods 
forgive the gentle fib! ). The head policeman knew her by repute 
and was nodding belief in the straightforward story, when—the 
lady and nurses, who were a bit in the rear, entered, and Sita 
sprang forward with a joyous cry. ’Twas a new memsahib this 
morning, the doctor lady from her own Mission School. 

‘ Sita,’ she said, ‘ how glad I am to see you ! and you are well, and 
alone ? Yes, we must search the house I fear. Ah, good child to 
be so careful! Everything smells so clean ! Poor little Sita, alone! 
Where is the Shastri, and where my friend the baby ? ’ So Sita had 
to repeat the lie: how she loathed it! Would it not be better to 
tell them all, and trust to their mercy ? But they were in the 
verandah now, and examining the old woman. 

‘ She’s safe, Sita,’ called the doctor laughingly. And room after 
room was carefully searched, nothing being omitted, albeit appearances 
were so strongly in Sita’s favour. 

‘We shall put a white mark on your door, Sita, to say we’ve 
examined and passed you, for the present,' said the lady; ‘ but 
don’t be alarmed if an inspecting officer comes again shortly, to see 
that all continues well. And you are sensible—see, this is what must 
be done in case of infection.’ . . . Some terse directions followed, 
concluding with, ‘ And you’d best take your usual exercise in your 
garden, ’tis safest so.’ They were just about going, and Sita was 
already vowing offerings to every goddess of her acquaintance, when 
a dark-browed Maratha in the rear ventured a remark. * The lady 
has not herself been examined,’ he said, and he said it meaningly. 
‘Moreover, she was yesterday in more than one house, on whose 
door is now chalked the plague signal.’ » 

‘ ’Tis true, Sita,’ said the lady. 1 You must be examined j I was 
forgetting, But were you indeed in ^trioken houses yesterday ? 
Yet you disinfected yourself when you got home, surety ? ’ Sita 
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was compelled to confess that she had not; and, after the examination 
there was a brief consultation, and then the lady spoke. ‘ I am 
sorry, Sita,’ she said, ‘ but I fear I can’t save you from it. The 
inspector sahib thinks you must go to the segregation camp. We 
will make everything as comfortable for you as possible, and your 
old Mukhti shall attend you. I myself, or one of the ladies whom 
you know best at the mission house, shall come and see you. 
’Twill really matter nothing to you, this change, since you are 
alone.’ 

‘ But,’ said Sita in dismay, ‘ I promise faithfully to come to the 
hospital if I am ill. You know I have no ignorant prejudices.’ 

‘Ah! then, my child, be obedient now,’ was all the response she 
got. And even a farewell to the palm tree was impossible. She 
daren’t risk betraying them. But, just as the party was safely out¬ 
side the door, she begged one indulgence. 

‘ A last good-bye to my home,’ she urged, ‘ in solitude. I shall be 
but one minute, by the lotus pond. Let me go alone , dear lady.’ 
And they let her, saving her the ignominy of a watch, though the 
Maratha wished it. Swiftly she sped to the palm tree. ‘ Father,’ 
she whispered, ‘ keep a brave heart. There is food in the house: 
take it and fly, outside the town, to Singhur. Mind ! Singhur! 
You will be safe so, for at the railway stations they examine folk. 
Marothi at the police station will get you a palanquin. I will tell 
him as I pass, now, and I shall watch for you by the segregation 
tents this evening at dusk. Your road lies past them you know. 
I’ll meet you at the old toll-house. I can run away; they won’t 
watch me very closely. Good-bye, dear father. Good-bye, my son. 
The blessing of the great God be upon you.’ But there was no 
answer, for the old man had fainted when he saw Sita led away; yet 
so strong were both his will, even in unconsciousness, and that well- 
acquired habit to a praying Brahmin of maintaining any given pos¬ 
ture, that the clutch on the branches never relaxed its grasp, nor 
did the knees unbend. 

‘ You were longer than a minute, Sita,’ said the lady reprovingly; 
but, as Sita’s eyes were moist, she patted her hand and said no 
more. 


VI 

When the Shastri recovered himself it was already noon, and 
though the sun blazed overhead he was stiff and cold; and—good 
God!—the boy lay dead on his lap! • 

It took him a minute or two to grasp the awful fact; but he had 
the spirit of another Eastern sage : ‘ While the child was yet alive 
I fasted and wept; but now that he is dead, wherefore should I 
weep ? ’ Only, his sequel was otherwise. What mattered Death ? 
that would come to all, sooner or later; ’twas contamination which 
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did matter. So long as that was avoided there would be some 
chance of recognition in the re-birth. Yes, he must thank the 
gods for saving his boy from the hands of sweepers. . . . He would 
take him himself to the burning ghat. So, descending with difficulty, 
he placed the boy on the green-sward. There was the suffering of 
a dumb creature in his eyes, but tears were a luxury denied to him ; 
and so, indeed, was the indulgence of grief of any sort. Might not 
the party be back any moment! But when he strove to readjust 
the little burden he tottered and fell, and a nameless fear over¬ 
whelmed him. What if he should not reach the ghat! Down he 
was on his hands and knees, muttering to every god and goddess 
his vast reading had ever suggested to him—praying for strength, a 
little strength. ‘ Spare me yet a little while, oh, Yishnu! oh, 
Krishna! oh, Maroti! oh, all ye gods! And thou, oh, great 
Brahm, Source of Life, grant me one short hour longer of the 
vital flame, . . . then quench it, if thou wilt, for ever! ’ . . . He 
rose dazed, and stumbled into the house, where, finding some still 
fresh milk, and the meal they three were to have eaten in happy 
unity, he fed savagely: and, thus refreshed, returned to the cold 
burden. ’Twas comparatively easy now to hoist it on to his 
back. 

‘ No bier,’ he muttered ; ‘ they would suspect a death.’ So round 
his neck he clasped the little dead hands, and on his shoulder rested 
involuntarily the unresisting head, and from under the cloth with 
which he covered it there peeped one limp dead foot. . . . Ah! the 
pathos of it! 

The hour was auspicious. Plague officials were having a short 
compulsory rest, after the morning’s exertions; heavy-eyed police¬ 
men dozed on their beat; and citizens, such as were abroad, were 
too occupied with their own ills to notice other folk. He had chosen 
the devious way through the garden wicket, and ’twas well, for the 
courtyard door was officially sealed. 

Trudge, trudge, under the blazing sun, while the air seemed 
heavy with death, and a myriad thoughts flashed through the aching 
brain. ‘ No fire,’ he said, ‘ my child! no fire, no incense, no censer, 
no bier, no mourners; and thy father—God knows where! And 
there is the end of the house of Bhandarkar, son of Krishnaram! 
Who can tell what will anger the gods, or this or that; and in what 
generation Nemesis will come ? ’ 

After a time his senses got dulled; the aged feet moved mechani¬ 
cally. ... Ah! there was the stretch of river coiling like a silver- 
scaled snake among the rushes, and there on the farther side was 
the strip of dry sand, the ‘ mount of sacrifice.’ 

The water was low, and the bund dry; he would walk across this, 
avoiding the weary bridge, and save thus, too, a good fifteen 
minutes. . . . His feet held firmly to the sun-baked stone ; but the 
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water, as it splashed cool and joyous against the great boulders, 
touched something in his brain. 

Was it last night he had dreamed of a bath in the river of life ? 
The river rose in the enchanting mountains of mystery, and it 
flowed through the valleys of time, and it made its way to the 
fathomless sea of eternity! And so kind it was to all who trusted 
themselves, unquestioning, to its swift current. Was this the river 
of life ? 

But here is the ghat; and the preparations are simple enough. 
A few dry twigs laid so, beneath and over the little dead ‘ fuel.’ . . . 

‘ Do the sticks hurt, my child ? ’ 

A rope !—he’d never brought a rope ! And he must grope about 
for some suitable flints for the initiatory spark. The search was slow; 
round black pebbles and yellow sand in abundance were there, but 
never a white gleaming crystal; and, oh, God ! dear God !—how the 
sun blazes! And those brown-winged, strong-beaked kites, how 
they whirl closer and closer to the little upturned face! 

. . . But he had come now upon a cottage: he would beg a 
light and a rope, and perhaps a little incense. ‘ Peace be to this 
house! ’ he said, ‘ peace ! and the blessing of Vishnu ! And may 
disease and death be slain—the victims of health and life! ’ 

But no one made answer, and pushing open the door he found a 
smouldering fire, and a half-baked cake—and a woman lying on her 
back, lifeless, though not yet cold. . . . ‘Death, death,’ he said 
wearily— 1 everywhere death 1’ but he took what he sought, and 
made his way back to the ghat. 

The little corpse was bound firmly now, and the Shastri con¬ 
templated his work with some satisfaction. But—what was it that 
he had to tell the gods ?—something, something, quick —before the 
flame should reach the feet! Ah! he knew now. ‘ Great Brahm! ’ 
he said, ‘ in this city of the dead no ceremonies have been possible. 

I have omitted the washings and anointings, the perfumes and the 
flowers; no gold, no gem has saluted the child’s mouth, his nostrils, 
eyes or ears. I myself am unbathed. Forgive, great Brahm, forgive 
the omission, lay it not to his charge. . . . Forgive And now 

the flame was doing its work; the rope crumbled into ashes, the 
puny little body leapt •into the air—and then—both hands were 
shielding the old man’s ears against the sound of that awful 
combustion . . . the single salute as the soul entered the spirit 
world! . . . 

He gathered his weary limbs together, yet what need to hurry ? • 
who was there who would expect him ? Cruel Time, to claim the 
tender saplings and leave the old withered trunk! . . . Then a 
fierce impulse seized him. ‘ The river of life ’—ah! there was the ' 
reason of his solitude. 

‘ Bear me gently, good river, to the shoreless sea of eternity ! ’ 
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VII 

’Twas in the grey dawn of the next morning that the segregation 
inspector, making his punctual way to his duties at the camp, found, 
on the road to Singhur, the dead body of a young and gently 
nurtured woman. 

Scouts and a litter were soon in requisition, and the official 
examination resulted in the verdict he had foreseen. Death from 
that type of plague which lays a sudden chill grasp on the breaking 
heart. . . . And, as night fell over the city, once more was an 
unresisting burden borne to the water’s edge; while the watchman, 
proclaiming the hour, sang his usual lullaby—‘ Rest in peace, in 
peace, ye living! and, eke, ye dead! For love is stronger than 
death, than death, than death ! ’ 

Cornelia Sorabji. 
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THE FATHER OF LETTERS 


The great edition of Cicero’s Correspondence, begun twenty years 
ago by Professor Tyrrell of Dublin, has at last been completed by 
Professor Purser and himself. As a monument of acuteness and 
erudition it is an honour to the scholarship of the United Kingdom, 
and especially of Ireland. If we do not always find in it the perfect 
taste which distinguishes all the work of Professor Jebb—also an 
Irishman, though a transplanted one—we must be grateful for the 
sound learning, the sympathetic enthusiasm, and the indefatigable 
industry which have supplied the intelligent reader of these unique 
letters with all the assistance he wants. Cicero did not, as the 
schoolboy said of Caesar’s Commentaries, write them for beginners 
in Latin. They are difficult because they are elliptical, because 
they are familiar, because they were addressed for the most part to 
men who knew what was in the writer’s mind. It was not till the 
closing years of his life that Cicero began to think about their 
publication—and he never published them. For my part, I can 
never forget the sensation of reading as a boy in a crowded railway- 
carriage the confidential note which Cicero tells Atticus that he would 
not have sent but for his absolute certainty that it would never be seen 
by any other eyes than his. Habent sua fata libdli. Except 
Trajan’s celebrated epistle to Pliny, there is now hardly a remnant 
of all the imperial rescripts in which the rulers of the Roman world 
expounded their policy and disclosed their ambition. Of Cicero’^ 
familiar correspondence, from the stately treatise on colonial govern¬ 
ment addressed to his brother Quintus to the hurried and scarcely 
coherent scrawl in which he declared, and perhaps rather exag¬ 
gerated, to his friend Basilus his delight at the death of Caesar, we have- 
more than eight hundred specimens. Quite apart from their literary 
excellence, they have more historic value than almost any other 
relic of antiquity, that antiquity which seems to us so strangely 
modern. Not even Horace tells one so much about the life of his- 
time, and Horace wrote in the next generation, when the agitated 
world had settled down into a rather dull and monotonous peace. 

Cicero lived through the greatest civil war that has ever disturbed 
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mankind. He took a prominent part in it, not as a soldier, but as a 
statesman. He was on terms of friendship both with Pompey and 
with Caesar. lie was never really out of public life from the proud 
day when he suppressed the conspiracy of Catiline to the dark hour 
when Octavius turned against the Eepublic and delivered over 
the author of the second Philippic to the vengeance of the worthless 
Antony. The Emperor Augustus has gone down to posterity as the 
patron of literature, the friend of Horace and Yirgil and the 
‘ picturesque historian ’ Livy. But a dark stain rests upon his 
memory, which even the rolling waters of time cannot efface. He 
consented to the death of a man as much superior to himself as the 
soul is superior to the body. Antony acted after his kind. Shake¬ 
speare has put into Antony’s mouth, as he put into the mouth of 
Claudio, some of his noblest verse. But the real Antony was a 
drunken illiterate boor, whose answer to the eloquence of Cicero 
was the hired assassin. As Plutarch says with crushing severity, it 
was not Cicero’s hands and head that the Koman people saw nailed 
to the platform from which he had so often addressed them, but Antony’s 
so. 1. Octavius was made of different stuff. He could appreciate 
men of letters though he was not one, and even in his youth he was 
a judge of human nature. He understood the value of Cicero and the 
worthlessness of Antony. His sacrifice of the former was the calcula¬ 
tion of cold-blooded selfishness, and if Augustus afterwards became out¬ 
wardly magnanimous, it was only because he had no longer anything 
to gain by the meaner vices. He crushed down the recollections of 
the past, and inaugurated a new era. He had his court poets and his 
obsequious chronicler. The name of Cicero was never mentioned, and 
the Eepublic was ignored. But Cicero could afford to wait. ‘Longum 
illud tempus quum non ero magis me movet quam hoc exiguum.’ 
In these words of dignified and pathetic superiority he appealed 
from the rancour of faction to the ultimate verdict of the ages and 
the slow justice of time. He lived, as Tennyson so grandly said of 
himself, in the distant future. Even in his forensic speeches—as, for 
example, in the plea for Archias—he often forgot the Pnetor and 
remembered only the cultivated intellects of all succeeding genera¬ 
tions. His philosophic treatises, which he frankly admitted to be no 
more than paraphrases from the Greek, have perhaps had more 
influence than they deserve. It is impossible to over-estimate his 
letters. 

It does not matter very much to us whether Cicero took the right 
or the wrong side of the revolution which ended, eight years after 
his death, with the battle of Actium. Students of Eoman history are 
apt to be misled by names. When they read that Casar tried to 
upset the Eepublic, and that Cicero defended it, they jump to the 
conclusion that Caesar was the representative of arbitrary power, 
and Cicero the champion of popui'ar rights. Then perhaps they read 
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Mommsen, and swing round to the belief that Caesar was the people’s 
darling who came to deliver them from a corrupt aristocracy of which 
Cicero had made himself the tool. If there be a third view of the 
situation more remote from the truth than these, I am not acquainted 
with it. Caesar was an aristocrat of the aristocrats. He cared as 
little for the people as Louis the Fourteenth, and as little for legal 
restraints as Napoleon. He was a bom ruler of men, and if he 
had lived to be sixty, he would have died a despot. Cicero was a 
Conservative Republican, belonging to the middle class, a lawyer by 
temperament as well as by profession, and as passionate a constitu¬ 
tionalist as Burke himself. Whether the Republic which he wished 
to preserve was worth preserving is a question that may be discussed 
till the end of time. It rested upon slavery and upon exceedingly 
strict distinctions of class. But nevertheless it opened the highest 
offices to «new men ’ like Cicero; and, in short, he had done very well 
in it, and he wished it to continue. But by the middle of the 
century before Christ, the machine had got hopelessly out of gear. 
Nothing except force could restrain the rabble that had poured from 
all quarters into Rome, and force was not in the hands of the con¬ 
stituted authorities. So the Republic perished, and with it perished 
the very little that was mortal of Cicero. He did not live to see 
Philippi. He left Brutus struggling desperately against over¬ 
whelming odds. But whatever we may think about the merits of 
the war, of its transcendent interest there can be no doubt. The 
whole future of the world has been affected by the result, and in the 
letters of Cicero we can trace the events of almost every day. If the 
artificial rhetoric of Lucan, who lived a hundred years afterwards, can 
make the coldest reader thrill over the death of Pompey, it is equally 
true that the great lyric poet who complimented Cicero and satirised 
Caesar while they were all three living would lighten the records of 
a much duller period than this. There have been many civil wars, 
but there has been only one Catullus. 

History, says Sir Arthur Helps, is spoiled for us by our knowledge 
of the event. I venture to dispute this proposition. It is the 
peculiar charm of contemporary documents, like these letters, that 
we read them krfowing what the writer did not know. ‘ So you think 
Hirtius and Pansa will get the best of it, do you ? How very little 
foresight you must have, with all your learning.’ Probably few of 
11 s put it quite so crudely as that. But a feeling of superiority which 
costs no effort is agreeable to the natural man. Cicero had no 
reticence. * I talk to you as I talk to myself,’ he says to Atticus, and 
there can be no doubt that he spoke the truth. He was not sitting 
for his historical portrait, but pouring out his hopes and fears from 
day to day. If he has suffered for his frankness in the estimation of 
German professors, he has won the regard and esteem of every one 
who can understand the most lovable of characters. Cicero was 
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vain in the sense of liking praise, and showing that he liked it. But 
from envy he was absolutely free. He was jealous of no man’s 
reputation, and as he advanced in years he became more apprecia¬ 
tive of young men, such as Brutus or Octavius. If he could hate, 
and indulge his powers of invective to the full, as against Catiline 
and Verres and Antony, it was always on public grounds. His 
intemperate exuberance over the Ides of March appears to us indecent. 
But no one in that age disapproved on principle of political assassina¬ 
tion. It was a matter of expediency. Dean Merivale has well said 
that the measure of our admiration for Cicero is the high standard 
by which we claim to judge him. We have to remember by an effort 
that he was not a Christian. He had no personal grudge against 
Ciesar. They had been on friendly terms, and Caesar regarded the 
friendship of Cicero as an honour. They were the two most cultivated 
and accomplished men of their age. But Cicero honestly believed 
that Caesar was a danger to the State, and ought to be removed. His 
own turn was not long in coming, and he himself was forced to 
acknowdedge that the murder at the foot of Pompey’s statue was a 
useless crime. His letters after the deed are full of laments that, in 
getting rid of the tyrant, they had not freed themselves from the 
tyrant’s influence. ‘ We are still governed by the dead man ’ is their 
constant refrain. A preacher or a moralist could find no better 
theme for a discourse on the futility of doing evil that good may come 
than Cicero’s letters after the Ides. 

Cicero died before what is called the golden age of Latin litera¬ 
ture had well begun. The name of Augustus has imprinted itself 
upon the generation of Horace and Virgil. The consummate perfec¬ 
tion of their literary art has overcome the difference of language and 
the lapse of years. But the essence of Latinity is to be found not 
so much in the epic or the lyric poet as in the comedies of Plautus 
and the letters of Cicero. There are lines of the Eclogues which have 
been translated, and not always correctly translated, from Theocritus. 
Horace, as we know, copied Greek odes which are lost. Even Terence, 
who lived in the great days of the Republic, is believed to have followed 
Menander word for word. Cicero, though an excellent Greek scholar, 
was a Latin purist. In idiom and phraseology he was almost pedanti¬ 
cally faultless. He was fond of writing to Atticus about good and bad 
Latin, about solecisms and admissible varieties of phrase. We have 
in his latest letters, as Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. Purser put it, ‘ the high- 
water mark of Latin prose.’ In all of them, late and early, we have 
racy, idiomatic, almost vernacular Latin. The correspondence of Cicero 
contains letters from other persons besides himself. There are some 
from Brutus, of which the authenticity has been doubted, but which 
modem criticism accepts as genuine. They do not throw a favour¬ 
able light upon the character of Plutarch’s and Shakespeare's hero. 
They are vain, and tiresome, and shallow* There are a few, too few. 
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extracts from Caesar’s letters, admirable alike in style and substance, 
the work of a true scholar and a great man. There is the famous 
and really eloquent epistle in which Sulpicius endeavours to console 
Cicero for the death of Tullia. Cicero did not even as a letter-writer 
stand alone. He lived in an age of letter-writers and of highly 
cultivated men. But just as Shakespeare’s greatness appears the 
more plainly from being contrasted with the other great dramatists 
of his day, so Cicero shines with the more lustre for having lived 
among those who could all do well what he could do superbly. If 
not primus inter pares, he was primus inter magnos. 

When we try to analyse the merits of his letters, we find the 
difficulty of weighing the impalpable. It is not merely the interest 
of the subject. Only after the death of Caesar does the progress of 
events become really exciting. Many of the most delightful notes 
to Atticus are on ordinary, even trivial, subjects of the day. It has 
been well said that the difference between one person’s conversation 
and another is not what they talk about, but the way in which they 
talk about it. What is true of conversation is true of correspondence. 
Just as the most important events seem, when Horace Walpole deals 
with them, to be trifles, so the most trifling things, when Cicero 
touches them, appear important. And yet ‘ important ’ is not quite 
the word. ‘ Attractive ’ would perhaps be nearer the mark, though no 
single epithet suffices to express what I mean. Whatever he may be 
in his philosophical treatises, Cicero in his correspondence is never 
dull. Nor is he in the least verbose. He is not even Ciceronian, as 
we usually understand the term. Mr. Tyrrell and his colleague 
promise a translation. It is much wanted, for the rendering affixed 
to Middleton’s justly celebrated Life leaves much to be desired. The 
one fault which I should venture to find with the specimens in the 
notes to this edition is a too frequent use of slang. Cicero is 
colloquial enough. But such a sentence as ‘ The petit caporal has 
had a staggerer ’ does not give the English reader an idea of what 
Cicero’s playfulness was like. Cicero had no very deep sense of 
humour, and his formal jests are rather curious than amusing. 
What he had was an infallible taste and judgment in literary matters. 
He could play tricks because he knew when to stop. Just as the 
charm of Shakespeare’s heroines, Portia, or Beatrice, or Eosalind, lies 
in the delicate freedom which is always sure of itself, so Cicero’s 
art, which was a second nature, is most conspicuous when he is 
apparently letting himself go. It is almost, perhaps quite, 
impossible for a translator to reproduce this quality, and therefore 
it is safest for him to avoid slang altogether. And indeed there 
is in these letters a charm far deeper and higher than any grace 
of manner. Cicero had one of the warmest hearts that ever beat 
in a human bosom. There never was a better friend. The more 
his friends were out of his sight, the less they were out of his 
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mind. Vain he was, and egoistical in the measure of his vanity. 
But of all the Romans we know he was the least selfish. If he loved 
praise, he gave it. All his geese were swans. Possessing an 
almost morbidly critical intellect, and moved at times to passionate 
invective, he always took a sympathetic and indulgent view of the 
conduct of those he loved. Cruelty he abhorred, and hig gratitude 
was almost excessive. 

It is a commonplace that Cicero was the most modern of the 
ancients. Apart from mechanical inventions, which have no more 
real influence upon life than soap has upon character, there is very 
little in our social customs that would have seemed strange to him. 
What he would have said to the Christian religion we can of course 
only guess. He would not, we may feel sure, have confounded it 
with Judaism like Tacitus, or regarded it with distant scorn like 
Pliny, or ignored it like Plutarch and Marcus Aurelius. He 
would have examined it with the candour of an inquiring mind, 
for he could not fail to have been struck by the curious parallel 
between the moral teaching of Christ and the sublime ethics of his 
own master Plato. The Platonic Socrates in the Gorgias is nearer to 
the Sermon on the Mount than any other character in literature, 
ancient or modem, and Plato was Cicero’s Bible. Cicero’s humanity 
never slumbered, unless it became, in his opinion, necessary to remove 
an enemy of the Republic. Although he accepted, as St. Paul accepted a 
century after him, the institution of slavery, which has only disappeared 
from Christendom in our own day, he was the kindest of masters, and 
his slaves were devoted to him. His views on the treatment of sub¬ 
ject races were substantially the same as have been adopted by the 
best administrators of British India. His statesmanship was high 
and austere. Lord Melbourne was never tired of quoting that noble 
sentence ‘Mihi semper in animo fuit ut in rostris curiam, in senatu 
populum defenderem.’—It has always been my policy to defend the 
senate on the platform, and the people in parliament. Considering 
that representative government was then utterly unknown, and that 
there were no constituencies to satisfy, or, as Lord Rosebery 
would say,'to cajole, this is a singularly lofty and dignified profession 
of faith. The modem tone of Cicero’s letters is almost startling. 
He quotes Greek as we should quote French. He finishes ‘ in haste ’ 
for fear of losing the post, in the shape of his correspondent’s messenger 
or his own. He delighted in the exchange of gossip, social no 
less than political. Sometimes, not too often, he condescended to 
‘ shop,’ and discussed points of law with his learned friends. His 
disposition was extremely sociable, and in one fascinating letter he 
enforces the duty of dining out. He dined at much the some time as 
ourselves, and it was the only meal he cared for. He hated to 
consume it in solitude. His work was over by the evening, his 
mind was free, and dinner was the social event of his day. Though 
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strictly temperate, with a horror of drunkenness which even Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson could not surpass, he liked good wine and was 
something of an epicure. Without the sordid avarice of Brutus, 
he was, it must be admitted, rather too fond of money for a 
philosopher. But lie wanted it to spend, not to hoard. He 
lavished it on his library, on his country house, and jn a splendid 
hospitality. Parsimony disgusted him in fact, if not in theory, 
and the meagre table of Atticus was the subject of expostulations 
in which he used all the freedom of a friend. 

His Greek is not the easiest part of his letters; passionate Platonist 
though he was, it is by no means Platonic. It was the Greek of his 
own day, and more like the Greek of the Empire than what we 
regard as classical. One out of the many words employed by him 
occurs in the great chapter on charity in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. ‘ Charity vaunteth not herself,’ says St. Paul, ov 
TrepTTEpsvsTcu. Cicero did vaunt himself, as he frankly tells us, 
ws ETTEpTTEpEvadprjv. The virtue of humility, like the sanctity of 
marriage, is distinctively Christian, or at least had no place in 
Ciceronian ethics. Cicero’s private life was what we should call 
eminently respectable. We may repudiate with scorn the in¬ 
famous libel of Pliny, to which, if I may respectfully say so, 
his latest editors pay far more attention than it deserves. It 
is inconsistent with the whole tone of his letters to Tiro, his 
favourite slave and freedman, which are fortunately extant. But 
his idea of marriage, though not perhaps lower than Bacon’s, was 
essentially a low one. He regarded it as a matter of business. 
We do not know all the causes of his gradual estrangement and final 
separation from Terentia, though we can see that she was a tiresome 
and extravagant woman. We do know that immediately after their 
divorce he married a mere girl who happened to be his ward, and 
that he married her avowedly for her fortune. Nothing can lie 
pleasanter than Cicero’s relations with the wife and daughter of 
Atticus. They are like Gibbon’s with Lady Sheffield and Miss 
Holroyd. But women played a very small part, either for good or 
for evil, in Cicero’s life. Profligacy he abhorred, and, feminine in 
many respects as, he was himself, he was too thorough a Koman to 
believe in the equality of the sexes. He did indeed come into 
passing contact with the great and too notorious lady who wrecked 
the life of Catullus. Catullus made Clodia the subject of an 
invective compared with which Pope’s attack on Lady Mary Wortley 
is tame and cold. Terentia did not like her husband to visit so 
dangerous a woman, and no wonder. But, though her husband 
Metellus wag absent from Borne at the time, the object of Cicero’s 
communications with her seems t| have been entirely political, so 
that Terentia’s jealousy had no foundation in fact. Cicero’s corre¬ 
spondence with Csecilia is unhappily lost. But she was his senior 
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by many years, and their friendship was purely intellectual. The 
warmth of Cicero’s heart went out to his daughter and to his male 
friends. The death of Tullia broke him down completely. Cold iri 
physical temperament he may have been, but there was no coldness 
in his personal affections. 

With the gxception of a few phrases, which are probably corrupt, 
there is nothing obscure in Cicero’s letters. If they are often ellip¬ 
tical, they are never cryptic, and, like all the best correspondence, 
their style varies with the persons to whom they are addressed. M. 
(Jaston Boissier, in the delightful and really erudite volume which he 
(tails Ciceron et ses Amis, compares them with the letters of Madame 
de Sevigne. The compliment is the highest a Frenchman can bestow, 
and without it no French eulogy would be complete. It was Sainte- 
Beuve, I think, who said in a country house on a wet day ‘ Lisons 
tout Madame de Sevigne.’ But it would be difficult to imagine two 
great letter-writers more utterly different. They resemble each other 
only in the consummate perfection of their literary art. The Roman 
had always more to say than there was time to say it in, ink to write it 
with or wax to scratch it on. The genius of the Frenchwoman lay in 
writing incomparable descriptions of trifles light as air. Like her 
country’s cooks, she hardly wanted material. She wrote partly, no 
doubt, for the love of her daughter, but chiefly for the pleasure of writ¬ 
ing. Her French is, I suppose, though I speak as a fool, on the same 
unapproachable level as Cicero’s Latin. Her style is tout ce qu’il y a de 
plus Franrais, and even in expressing admiration of it a foreigner feels 
almost presumptuous. Cicero’s correspondence, on the other hand, is 
sometimes as full of matter as Bacon’s Essays. Everything interested 
him, and his thoughts ran naturally into words. Some may dislike 
letters with a motive, as some dislike novels with a purpose. But 
both are popular, or at least both are read. The old-fashioned com¬ 
parison of Cicero with Pliny had more substance in it, and Dr. 
Middleton did not fail to draw the moral in favour of Republican 
Rome. He points out, with his good old English love of freedom, 
never stronger than in the half-century which preceded the French 
Revolution, that Pliny had to keep off the forbidden ground of politics, 
and could only write about his private affairs. Of course, there is 
the famous letter to Trajan, but that was official. The comparison, 
however, is unfortunate for Pliny. Even if Latin literature had not 
been in its decline, his prose would have been as inferior to Cicero’s 
as Addison’s to Dryden’s. 

No reader of Professor Mommsen’s brilliant and learned History 
of Rome can forget the forced tone of artificial scorn in which he 
always speaks of Cicero. He is especially severe o$ the Corre¬ 
spondence. ‘ People,’ he says, ‘ are in the habit of calling it interesting 
and clever; and it is so, as long as it reflects the urban or villa life 
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of tlie world of quality; but where the writer is thrown on his own 
resources, as in exile in Cilicia, and after the battle of Pharsalus, it 
is stale and empty, as was ever the soul of a feuilletonist banished 
from his familiar circles.’ Prodigious ! That Cicero wrote best when 
he had most to write about must in candour, and can with safety, 
be acknowledged by his admirers. Bat that the author ef the treatises 
On Friendship and On Old Age had ‘the soul of a feuilletonist’ I 
deny with none the less confidence because I feel myself imperfectly 
acquainted with the nature of a feuilletonist’s soul. When, however, 
Dr, Mommsen (in the authorised version of Professor Dickson) calls 
Cicero ‘ a journalist in the worst sense of that term,’ I begin to feel 
at home, and I must express my humble gratitude for the most mag¬ 
nificent compliment ever bestowed upon a class more accustomed to 
kicks than to halfpence. Mommsen is in truth blinded by his idola¬ 
trous admiration of Cscsar. Cicero opposed Caesar and rejoiced at his 
death. Therefore he had the soul of a feuilletonist, and was ‘ poor 
beyond all conception in his ideas.’ The Professor triumphantly quotes 
Cicero’s modest deprecation of originality in his philosophic treatises. 
He only found the words, he says. The ideas were Greek. This 
may be true enough of the Tusculans and the Offices. Cicero never 
meant it, never thought it, and it would be absurdly untrue of the 
Catilinarians, the Vervines, or the Correspondence. Professor 
Mommsen has no sense of measure. With all his accomplishments— 
and there is not a more profound scholar in Europe—he has not that 
balanced adjustment of intellectual perception upon which the French 
so justly pride themselves. Imagine a Frenchman saying that 
Caesar was ‘the entire and perfect man’! As well compare him, 
like Mr. Froude, with the Founder of the Christian Religion. Thus 
to be praised confers no honour. It rather excites ridicule. For¬ 
getting that Cicero was a journalist, and a bad one, the judicious 
historian proceeds to describe him as ‘ nothing but an advocate and 
not a good one.’ ‘ As to Cicero,’ he adds, ‘ every unbiassed person 
will soon make up his mind.’ Bias, or prejudice, is more likely 
than the want of it to produce hasty conclusions, and if Mommsen 
is an impartial historian, give me honest partiality. This notion of 
Cicero as a mere frothy rhetorician who played no practical part in 
politics is the most preposterous nonsense to which a great writer 
ever put his name. It is on a par with the theory, which Mommsen 
also accepts, that he was a coward. Cicero was for more than 
twenty years a man of weight and influence in the counsels of Rome. 
He was not banished for doing too little, but for doing too much. 
Although he served as a lad in the Marsic war, he was not a soldier, 
and fighting was not his business. He was not adventurous. 
He did not court danger nor expose himself unnecessarily to law¬ 
less ruffianism. But he did not shrink from risk in the fulfilment of 
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his duty to the State. In his youth he defended Roscius of Ameria 
against a prosecution which was really set on foot by Sulla, and Sulla 
did not stick at trifles. Assassination was a recognised method of 
political warfare throughout his public career, and his tongue made 
him hosts of enemies. The second Philippic cost him his life. He 
published it, though he did not deliver it, and he knew when he pub¬ 
lished it that Antony was thirsting for his blood. In 43 B.c., the 
year of his death, he was at the head of affairs after the Consuls had 
left the city, and he was then the soul of the resistance to the 
Ca'sarians. lie bore his exile badly, no doubt. He loved comfort, 
and he loved his friends. Livy, in a fragment of his lost books, 
preserved by Seneca, says that he met no misfortune with dignity, 
except the last. It is a great exception, and we must remember that 
Livy was a courtly historian writing for Augustus. None of Cicero’s 
contemporaries made the surprising discoveries reserved for Momm¬ 
sen. Catullus did not call him a bad advocate, but the best in the 
world, and the most eloquent of Komans. Juvenal, in that prince of 
satires which may be called by a pardonable anachronism the Vanity 
of Human Wishes, points his moral and adorns his tale by contrasting 
the harmlessness of Cicero’s bad poetry with the fatal result of his 
immortal prose. ‘ Ridenda poemata malo.’ Every one knows the 
grand old lines. And it is Juvenal, in a less familiar passage, who, 
looking back a hundred and fifty years and regretting the suppression 
of the great Republican’s power by the short-sighted policy of the 
earlier Emperors, exclaims, ‘ Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem libera 
dixit.’ 

It might have struck Professor Mommsen and his school that there 
was a man, not unconnected with Cicero, of whom everything they say 
of Cicero is true. Titus Pomponius Atticus, whose name is linked for 
ever with the name of Marcus Tullius Cicero, did make through 
meanness the great refusal. He really was a cold-hearted, poor-spirited 
person, who, observing the perils of public life, resolved to avoid 
them. A selfish and penurious safety seemed to him better than 
patriotism and cold steel. ‘ I like not such grinning honour as 
Sir Waites hath: give me life: which if I can save, so; if not, 
honour comes unlooked for, and there’s an end.’ It never came to 
Atticus. He got what he wanted, he saved his skin. After Cicero’s 
death he showed no regard for his memory, it would have been such 
an unpopular thing to do. He is the man with whom Cicero may 
profitably be contrasted. Comparing him with Caesar is like com¬ 
paring Talleyrand with Napoleon, or Halifax with William the Third. 
The feeling with which Csesar. himself regarded Cicero was certainly 
not contempt. On the contrary, the great soldier did all.he could to 
keep the great civilian on his side, and if we may believe Plutarch, 
he acquitted Ligarius in the teeth of the evidence because he could 
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not resist tlie eloquence of Cicero. Whether Caesar was really over¬ 
come by the pleadings of this * bad advocate,’ or whether he only 
pretended to be so that he might keep on good terms with the 
pleader, is immaterial. For neither hypothesis is reconcilable with 
the theory that Cicero was of no practical account, and that his 
public career consisted in ‘ knocking down walls of pasteboard with a 
loud din.’ Historians should not blind themselves with the passions 
of a past age. But even that is better than indulgence in excesses 
of personal invective from which any sane contemporary would have 
shrunk. Cicero boasted too much of his public services, and especi¬ 
ally of his Consulate. His literary was better than his moral taste, ^ 
and his vanity sometimes brought him into ridicule. His bitterest 
enemy, Antony himself, did not suggest that it was all a delusion 
that Cicero was a mere phrasemaker, that the work was done by 
others, while he merely talked. Mommsen denies that Cicero put 
down the conspiracy of Catiline. But he does not explain why 
Cicero was banished, and why Catiline’s friends exerted themselves 
to procure his banishment. ‘Rempublicam fovi adolescens, non 
deseram senex. Contempsi Catilime gladios, anne pertiinescam 
tuos ? ’ The words are as familiar as ‘ Friends, Romans, country¬ 
men.’ Where do the Mommsenites suppose that we were all brought 
up ? Cicero, wrote and published this passage in the face of the 
world, and in defiance of Marc Antony. Antony had his head for it, 
which was no use to anyone except the owner, and earned himself 
an immortality of shame. Mommsen and Froude would have us 
believe that the author of the second Philippic was like the fly 
upon the wheel, imagining that his efforts had raised the dust. 
There is no credulity like the credulity of malice. 

If Cicero’s letters were interesting for no other reason, they 
would be valuable for their originality. The imitative character of 
Latin literature is commemorated in the well-known precept of 
Horace that Greek models should be studied by day and by night. 
Virgil copied successively Theocritus, Hesiod, and Homer. The very 
names of Horace’s metres remind us of his debt to Sappho and 
Alcseus, Only two of Sappho’s odes have come down to us complete, 
and one of them has been literally translated by Catullus, who trans¬ 
lated from Callimachus also. There is reason to believe that the 
plays of Terence are' not paraphrases but literal renderings of 
Menander, and even Plautus took his plots, if not his language, from 
the Greek. Cicero himself turned Aratus into Latin hexameters, 
which are gopd enough to have been imitated by Lucretius, and his 
philosophical worksare almost entirely derived from Plato. But his 
letters, thQugh sprinkled with Greek, are emphatically his own, and 
they bHow us what the cultivated talk of Roman society in the last 
days of the Republic was like. One feature of it is curious. So far 
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as we can see it was neither religious nor irreligious. Cicero was no 
scoffer. The official religion of the State he passed over in decorous 
silence. It had ceased even then to be taken seriously by any 
educated man. But Cicero, though he sometimes used the language 
of what is now called Agnosticism, was a sincere believer in im¬ 
mortality and in God. As Bayle truly and nobly says, his religion 
was in his heart, and not in his mind. He could not prove it. He 
did not want to prove it. He felt it, and if it did not always sustain 
him under the stress of calamity, it prevented him from sinking 
into the abysses of materialism. He had the natural faith which 
springs from a sense of human dignity and moral grandeur. 

A letter from Cicero to Atticus of the 7th of March, b.C. 45, 

* essentially private/ is the pathetic record of a manly struggle 
against the burden of almoct intolerable suffering. He never quite 
recovered his daughter’s death. But public duty did at last restore 
him to active interest in political affairs, and his sanguine tempera¬ 
ment prevented him from despairing of the Republic until Octavius 
joined Antony. Then he submitted to the inevitable, but he did 
not live to see the final overthrow of Roman freedom. He parted, 
at the turning of the tide, the most illustrious victim of the second 
Triumvirate. It illustrates the continuity of history and the nothing¬ 
ness of time, that some of Cicero’s latest epistles might well have come 
from a contemporary Frenchman who had heard rumours of a junc¬ 
tion between the Due d’Orleans and General Zurlinden. Editors 
have taken strange liberties with the text of Cicero’s correspondence. 
In one letter they deliberately inserted the word non, and. made 
Cicero say that he did not struggle with his grief; instead of 
that he did. By an equally simple and audacious process they 
caused him, in the most interesting of Ms literary criticisms, to deny 
Lucretius either art or genius, instead of crediting him with both. 
Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. Purser have had the sense raid courage to 
restore the manuscript readings wherever that was possible. Their 
services as commentators are beyond all praise. Few scholars have 
set themselves a more difficult task, and still fewer have more 
successfully performed it. The treasures which these volumes con¬ 
tain have stood the supreme test. They have defied the centuries. 
They are proof against all changes of language and religion, because 
they possess the elements of permanent interest over wMch all change 
passes harmlessly as Btorms pass over the depths of the sea. When 
Sir Robert Peel was summoned from Rome in 1834' to form a 
Government, he calculated that he performed the journey in tho 
same time as the Emperm Haddan. In ten years travelling had been 
more completely*transformed thin it was between 1834 and tj|e days 
•of Abraham. But what are mechanical improvements of that sort to 
the principles of human nature, and the motives of human action ? 
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There is not an interest or an incident of Cicero’s life which does not 
appeal in some manner to ourselves. He was right to count upon 
the heritage of immortality for his life and writings. We have it 
under John Henry Newman’s own hand that in style he had but one 
master, and that the last great Republican of Rome. 

Herbert Paul. 
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ROWTON HOUSES—FROM A RESIDENT 

When you have been .accustomed to go every year to one of the 
most beautiful salmon rivers in Scotland, that passes from under the 
shadow of Ben Klibrech through Strathnaver to the sea, it is curious 
to find yourself living in London in one of Lord Kowton’s houses, on 
an expenditure that seldom exceeds ten shillings a week—and to 
have done this for a considerable period of time. 

There is no silence like the silence of a Highland strath. I have 
passed many days by the river, when salmon fishing in Strathnaver, 
when we would see no one, and then one day there would come 
down the road which follows the course of the river a cart with a 
man and a dog, and we would cease fishing for a few minutes to 
watch them ; and as we walked home in the evening my friend would 
break the silence by saying, ‘ I think it must have been the shepherd 
from old Syre.’ 

This is very different from the noise that never ceases in the 
King's Cross Eoad, where you have the head office of the Parcel 
Post on your right, and the termini of the three great northern 
railways on your left. 

Rowton House, King’s Cross, gives accommodation to six 
hundred and seventy-one people. They may be described in the 
words of a Highlander who, upon being asked as to the people in the 
glen among’ whom he lived, said they consisted of ‘ good folk, bad 
folk, and the Patersons.’ With the Patersons you are familiar. In 
this house we are never without them. They are perfectly dressed 
in frockcoat and silk hat. If you could remove the stains, and take 
away the faded and worn appearance of their dress, they might walk 
in ‘ the Park ’ on Sunday without fear of observation. You see 
them haunting Fleet Street and Piccadilly, listening to the bands. 
Whence they come or whither they go, no one seems to know; they 
toil not, neither do they spin. If you sent one of them irftotjje City 
■ to change a ten-pound note, you might have to wait a long time 
before he returned with your change. 

The sleeping accommodation at Kowton House consists of 

445 
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cubicles. Each cubicle contains a bed and a cbair, and above each 
bed there is a window, which the occupant may keep open or shut, 
as he please. There is a small shelf, and three iron pegs upon which 
he may hang his clothes. The sheets and blankets of the bed are 
ample, and the bed as comfortable as you get in a first-class hotel. 
To the door in the cubicle there is no lock, but only an iron bolt. 
To these six hundred and seventy-one sleeping-rooms there are 
only two locks and keys—the locks and keys of two great iron gates 
on the landing of the first floor. 

These gates are closed at nine-thirty in the morning, and kept 
locked all day until seven-fifteen, when one of them is opened to 
admit the first batch of sleepers, mostly men who have to rise at 
three, four, or five in the morning—workers in the Smithfield Meat 
Market, sellers of newspapers, and workers among the vegetables in 
Co vent Garden. 

This gate is opened again every quarter of an hour, when a fresh 
batch of sleepers will have gathered at the gateway, where they have 
to show their cubicle ticket, which is marked by the attendant, or 
stamped ‘ cancelled’ if their time has expired. 

There are no appliances for washing on the cubicle floors. Washing 
is done on the ground floor. There are eighty wash-hand basins, 
with hot and cold Water, towels hung upon rollers, and you supply 
your own soap. 

There is a long, narrow room containing twelve large foot-baths 
in which the men may wash their feet. 

And last—if it ever should be that the people for whom Lord 
Rowtoh has built these homes should wish to raise a tribute to his 
memory, let them carve at' the base of its granite column that he 
gave them a bath, a clean towel, and soap for a penny. 

, And now we will pass to the breakfast and dining rooms. 

There are two rooms. The larger room contains thirty-eight tables 
made of oak, the smaller room nine tables—forty-seven tables in all. 
Four people can dine with comfort at each table, giving accommoda¬ 
tion for one hundred and eighty-eight people at a time. 

In the larger room there is a bar for the sale of provisions. At 
this bar ’ there are three ■ things they sell for a farthing—milk, 
matches, and vinegar., ' I bought a farthing’s-w’orth of milk to use 
at breakfestthis morning. For a halfpenny you can get a cup of 
tea, coffee, or eoeoa, bread, Watercress, onions in spring, marmalade, 
pickles, and butter, The articles to be purchased for a penny are too 
numerous to ta%i^dflj- t )but to-day you may get a small plate of cold 
meat, potatoes, either cucumber or lettuce with 

tomatoes, 4he cost of which #ill be threepence. The workingman 
dearly loves a salad: The walls of this room are hung with familiar 
engravings—Landseer’s 4 Horse-Shoeing,’ ‘ Elaine’ (‘ the lily maid of 
Astolat’). 
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In the smaller room the walls are brightened with chromolitho¬ 
graphs—prominent among them Millais’ ‘ Bubbles.’ 

There are two sitting-rooms, and in one of them a library, 
to which have recently been added two hundred and sixty new 
books, well printed and excellently selected. So far as my observa¬ 
tion goes, Dumas seems to be most popular. I asked a workman the 
reason of this, and he answered : * Because there’s plenty of “ go ” 
about him.’ Captain Marryat comes next— Midshipman Easy and 
delightful Peter Simple. Who would not be a boy again to read 
Peter Simple? 

But in this library there is one omission. Among these six 
hundred fellow-lodgers of mine, there are at times sorrowful people 
for whom there should have been provided a copy of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

You may play at draughts or chess, but cards are not permitted. 
Here, again, you have many pictures—Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horses coming 
from the Fair; ’ ‘ Prince Rupert: His Last Charge at Edge Hill: ’ 

Ere tliis hath Lucas marched, with his gallant cavaliers, 

And the bray of Rupert’s trumpets grows fainter in our ears. 

In the course of a few months there will be opened at Hammer¬ 
smith a new house built by the company which owes its origin to 
Lord Kowton, and containing eight hundred beds. When this house 
is completed, there will be four houses in London, affording accom¬ 
modation for more than two thousand five hundred people. 

It may be interesting for a moment to compare the cost of living 
in one of these houses with the cost of living in one of the hotels with 
which you are familiar. 

If you have been away for a holiday you will not have far to seek 
to find a paper upon which is written: .‘Bedroom and attendance, 
six shillings ; bath, one shilling; breakfast, three shillings and six¬ 
pence ; dinner, five shillings.’ Fifteen shillings and sixpence in 
all. What a prescription it is ! How soon it reduces the hard-worked- 
for five-pound note into a heap of insignificant shillings ! 

But We must live in hope. Some day there may be opened for 
you an hotel with charges somewhat similar to Lord Rowton’s: 

‘ Bedroom, sixpence; bath, one penny; breakfast, fourpence— 
bread, butter, bacon, and tea; dinner, eightpence ’—amounting to one 
shilling and sevenpence per day. At these prices Lord Rowton’s 
houses pay a dividend of 5 per cent. 

Let us compare the' table d’hbte at six shillings with the humbler 
meal at eightpence. You will Say the comparison is absurd. I am not 
sure. Carving at a tablexTbbte has been reduced to a science—and a 
fine science, too. Is there not an art in serving you a slice of saddle 
of mutton not much thicker than an envelope ? And it may be that 
on your first visit to Switzerland the carver at the 1 Schweitzerhof ’ 
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surprised you at the innumerable pieces into which he could divide a 
chicken! 

After a long tour in the Bernese Oberland I remember dining 
one night at the old Hotel Metropole in Geneva. We had the usual 
ten courses, and came away under the impression we had had a great 
deal to eat; but it was only an impression. After an hour or two 
we were assailed by what we may call the * table d'hote hunger,’ and 
were glad to go into a restaurant and regale ourselves with sardines 
and cold roast beef and pickles. 

And now we will take the simple fare to be found in the 
‘ restaurant ’ of Rowton House, King’s Cross. We will sit down at one 
of the little oak tables. Above it there is a picture, in colours, of two 
monks eating macaroni. 

Bread and a basin of soup will cost twopence (the soup is ex¬ 
cellent, and you get enough bread to make a meal of itself); a plate 
of roast beef and potatoes, fivepence; * roly-poly pudding ’ (like Sanclio 
Panza, ‘ not to be greeted unbenignly ’), one penny. And you may go 
and walk in ‘ Merry Islington ’ without fear of the table d’hote hunger. 

I have mentioned in the first sentence of this article that I have 
lived upon a sum of less than ten shillings a week. My actual 
expenditure for food and lodgings has, for months at a time, not 
exceeded eight shillings and twopence a week. 

Upon this sum I can live well, and it may interest you to know 
how I do it. 

There is no royal road. You must ‘ face the music ’ and cook for 
yourself. 

My first venture in cooking was the purchase of hal f a pound of 
beef sausages, potatoes, and a few tomatoes; but when I contemplated 
the great blazing fires 1 , I thought seriously of giving some one a 
small sum to cook them for me. However, with the aid of a gentle¬ 
man who earned his living by translating articles for French news¬ 
papers, I succeeded. He gave me a lesson in mashing potatoes, and 
taught me how, when the sausages were nearly ready, to place the 
sliced tomatoes in the frying-pan, making a not unsavoury dish, which 
cost fourpence. 

Here is my last night’s dinner. I purchased in a shop beside the 
Meat Market in Smithfield half a pound of beef-cuttings (fresh, sound 
beef), which cost twopence; quarter of a peck of fresh green peas, 
a. penny; and a pound of new potatoes, a halfpenny. I placed 
the meat in cold water at the side of the fire until it simmered; 
later I added the peas and potatoes. It made an excellent stew. A 
cup of black coffee, one halfpenny. The total cost was fourpence. 
Breakfast—tea, brown bread, butter, and bacon, fourpence. Eight- 
pence for food, sixpence for lodging—one shilling and twopence per 
day; eight shillings and twopence per week. 

I can cook fish with very little trouble. A large mackerel costs 
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fourpence. I place it between two tin plates in tbe oven, and in fifteen 
minutes it will be cooked to perfection. 

I remember talking to tbe manager of wbat at tbe time was, 
perhaps, the best restaurant in Paris, and be said to me that if be 
could place at tbe bead of his dinner-bill, ‘ A good appetite five 
francs,’ it would be a source of profit to himself, and greatly lessen 
tbe difficulty be bad in pleasing bis customers. 

If you go without lunch, and live upon tbe simple fare I have 
described above, you will have an appetite that you could sell at 
Voisin’s, in tbe Hue St. Ilonore, for a little pile of francs—sometimes, 
alas ! for a heap of napoleons. 

Every morning, when I come down to breakfast, there is waiting 
for me on a table by an open window a cup, saucer, and tea-pot—all 
carefully washed : an act of kindness that is done by one whom I 
may call ‘ tbe grey man.’ 

He goes to bed every night at seven-thirty and rises soon after 
four. He started in life as a clerk, and on account of his industry— 
unfortunately for himself—was made a partner. Eventually the firm 
failed. In appearance he might be a deacon in the great Congrega¬ 
tional church to which he goes twice every Sunday. Reticent to 
a degree, he has made few friends in life. He goes into the City 
every day, and of his occupation I am uncertain; of the results 
I am certain. The little meals tell the tale—tea, brown bread 
and butter, and not much of that at times; and, if things are better, 
perhaps a chop. 

When you have been accustomed to live among people in health, 
it is difficult when you first come into touch with those who are 
suffering from disease. 

For many months there breakfasted with me at this table a 
bricklayer. He had been careful and saved money. In an article 
in this Review, 1 published in December 1893, the writer speaks of 
London as the ‘happy hunting-ground for the tubercle bacillus.’ 
My friend the bricklayer was suffering from consumption. Day by 
day the sorrowful tale was told, until at last the meals were left 
unfinished*. One evening I saw him playing draughts.- The next 
morning he told me that many had been asking him if he felt better, 
and he added, ‘ I don’t know how to answer them! ’ Not many days 
afterwards, in a bed in the Royal Free Hospital at King’s Cross, the 
question had for ever ceased to require an answer. 

If you will go to an archway near St. Paul’s Cathedral, any day 
about eleven, you may see pass into the office of a publishing firm a 
man of about sixty years of age. He belongs to a class becoming 
extinct; he is a colporteur, earns his bread by selling boots. He has 
an intelligent face—features like the portraits of Dante, He comes 
sometimes and takes his evening meal with me. He is a poor 
1 ‘ What London People die of,’ by Hugh Percy Dana. 
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man. I fear the book trade is not what it once was, and, like 
Enoch Arden, he has to ‘ hoard all savings to the uttermost.’ He 
finds he can live more cheaply in one of Lord Rowton’s houses 
than anywhere else, and it is more cheerful than the solitude of a 
private room. His conversation is interesting, especially when he 
talks about old London. He never gives any heed* to what I say. 
But he is a kindly, well-meaning man ; will give me a little of his 
fruit, or lend me his evening paper ; says he enjoys my society very 
much. ‘ Speech is silvern, silence is golden.’ 

I was sitting one day in the library when a man of some twenty- 
seven years of age asked me to let him have the use of my pen and ink. 
When he had finished writing we fell into conversation, lie told me he 
had just come out of gaol. This was his story : One day, when he was 
out walking, a cart passed containing half-filled bags. He knew the 
men in the cart, and they offered him a lift. They had not proceeded 
far when the cart was stopped by detectives. The bags contained 
stolen goods, and he was locked up. He was remanded four times, 
and eventually sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. He told me he 
had no part in the theft, and would not have shared in the money 
realised by the stolen goods. I believed him—a belief that unfortu¬ 
nately is of little value, as I have only heard one side of the case. 

There was a man who lived here at one time whom the people called 
the ‘ Silver King ’—tall, clean-shaved, with a fine head of grey hair. 
Almost the first night he was in the house a stranger offered to teach 
him a new game on the draught-board. They sat down together 
and played: the stranger was Lord Rowton. The ‘ Silver King’s ’ tale 
was a sad one, povertj T having fallen upon him in his old age. ()ne 
day he disappeared, going away into this great city of London 
as Rip Van Winkle went away into the Catskill Mountains. 

In a house like this you meet with many strange peojjle. We 
hear a great deal nowadays about literature as a profession. Walter 
Pater in his essay on Style says : ‘ Say what you have to say, what you 
have a will to say, in the simplest and most direct and exact manner 
possible.’ We may add to this the importance of having something 
to say. many novels we have read fail! The authors have nothing 

to say. Here is a school for the study of character at your door— 
Lord Rowton will charge no entrance-fee—the admission is sixpence. 
If you stay for a time at one of these ‘ wayside inns,’ you may gather 
an array of character that would have delighted Dumas, Dickens, or 
Sir Walter Scott to portray. In your hands they may be only 
marionettes, or itjpay lw that you will be able to make them speak. 
In any case, you will have the straw—and it is difficult to make 
bricks without straw, \V ‘ : 

The trouble of sleeping in. a wooden cubicle is that the wood 
easily conveys sound. There is the man with the cough, and the 
man who snores. I have observed that men who snore never suffer 
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from insomnia, but they succeed in making you lieartily wish that 
they did. 

Dr. George E. Wilson, speaking in Edinburgh last autumn before 
the Medico-Psychological Association, said: 2 ‘ Inasmuch as many 
careless vicious drunkards cannot be made to smart in their con¬ 
science, I believe that the infliction of corporal punishment would 
be useful against repeated lapses from sobriety.’ This statement has 
resulted in varied expressions of opinion, many differing. For those 
who differ, I would have them sleep for a few nights in a cubicle in 
this house—with one who has lapsed from sobriety in the next 
division. After a few nights without sleep he will have changed his 
opinion, perhaps a dozen working men being also prevented from 
sleeping—men who, even in June, have to be up at sunrise. These 
lapsers from sobriety belong to the class who come home at midnight 
to put terror into the hearts of helpless children who should know no 
terror. I am not sure but Victor Hugo’s prescription might be best for 
them—to be called at dawn: five minutes afterwards a puff of smoke, 
and the business so far as they are concerned for ever finished. The 
manager here has a simple cure—he returns them their money, and 
they are not permitted to enter the building again. 

I am sorry to say that my fellow-lodgers in Eowton House do 
not believe in fresh air. They have a prejudice against night air. 
They believe that the air which floods London on a summer morning, 
and the air that beats on St. Paul’s on Christmas Eve, are poisons 
which they must avoid. If you will let them have their way 
—fortunately the officials do not—they will sit on a winter night, 
in their reading-rooms, with three great fires ablaze, and every 
circular window that admits fresh air closed. They have an 
altogether exaggerated idea of the effect of draughts. 

One day I hope there may be erected in London a building into 
which people may go and be trained so that they will become 
accustomed to draughts. It will be divided into rooms, like a 
Turkish bath. In the first room there will be a gentle, zephyr-like 
breeze falling upon you; the breeze will increase in strength in each 
chamber* until you reach the last, when there will be a perfect storm, 
such as you would encounter on the North Foreland. After a ‘course’ 
of this the patient will have ceased to be Susceptible to cold from 
draughts. We have Hospital Sunday. There might be another 
Sunday, upon which every clergyman in London preached upon the 
importance of breathing pure air, and so do something towards 
lessening the numbers who have need to use the hospital. 

Here is something that; Lord Eowton has done for young men. 
Mr. John Bright, in speaking in favour of the delivery of letters in 
London on Sunday mornings, mentioned as an argument in its 
favour the advantage to be gained by a young man receiving a letter 
* The Mismanagement of Drunkards (Adlard & Son). 
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of counsel from his father. Lord Row ton has done even better for 
him—has provided a home where he can pass his time in a rational 
manner, where he may read books, write letters, and above all mix 
with what he pathetically calls ‘ his mates ; ’ provided for him, in a 
humble way, comforts that are enjoyed by those who frequent the 
great club houses in Piccadilly and Pall Mall. 

To appreciate what this means, you must picture the shabby 
lodging-house bedroom, the long evenings with no one to speak to, 
the empty box at the window in which flowers never grow. 

The building of these large houses for working men has proved 
a success, and introduced a new feature into the social life of London. 
As yet the scheme is only in its infancy. Houses of this class will 
be built in all the great industrial cities throughout the kingdom. 
They will not be limited to men only; they will be erected for 
unmarried women, and for married men with families. 

I shall not have written this article in vain, if it could be the 
means of inducing Lord Rowton and Sir Richard Farrant to erect a 
house similar to this at Brighton, perhaps with a thousand beds, to 
give accommodation to the hard-worked City clerk, where he could go 
—let us hope, upon his bicycle—from Saturday to Monday, and 
breathe sea air, paying only sixpence a night for his bed, and 
purchase his food at the prices I have named. A charity, not 
founded upon the shifting sands of sentiment, but built upon the 
solid rock of a 5 per cent, dividend. 

It may naturally be said to me, ‘ With so small an expenditure, 
what have you in London that will yield you relaxation—add bright¬ 
ness to your life ? What is there left that is “ worth your heed ” ? ’ 

The answer may not be without interest. There is the pleasure 
I derive from Writing ; you may practise music, sculpture, painting, 
carve in wood, follow any art. Art is the poor man’s inheritance. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, writing from Hyeres in the French 
Riviera 3 in April 1883, says : ‘ An art is a fine fortune, a palace in a 
park, a band of music, health and physical beauty: all but love— 
to any worthy practises I sleep upon my art for a pillow, I waken 
in my art; I am unready for death because I hate to leave"it.’ 

There is an interesting passage in one of I)r. Boyd of St. Andrews’ 
(‘ A. K. H. B.’) essays- in which, speaking of his life in the Manse, he 
tells how, when thejte would be an article of his published in 
Fraser's Magazine, the magazine w r ould rest in the cover unopened 
until the day’s work was done. 

When I shall have finished writing to-day I shall go to one of 
the great stations; on the bookstall there will be a pile of maga¬ 
zines, one of them containing an article written by myself. You 
need not imagine for a moment that I shall purchase a copy; 
I know a better use for a sixpence than that. But it may 
* To Mr. Henley, * Robert Louis Stevenson’s Letters,’ Scribner's Magazine, April 1890. 
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be I shall see some one else purchase a copy, and go into the great 
express that runs to the North, and I shall think how in the early 
morning this train will pass Melrose and Abbotsford, and sweep up 
the long and beautiful valley by Gala Water. I can take you to 
a seat in Regent’s Park from which no house is visible, only the 
waving trees, and from which for nearly four months of the year 
you can see a panorama of flowers such as you see at Haarlem 
if you chance to be there in April, when the hyacinths are in 
bloom. 

And then there are the concerts in the Queen’s Hall on Sunday 
afternoons—one hundred and two performers (I often pass in first 
of the fifty admitted free); the familiar music of Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky; perhaps a symphony by Beethoven, or Schubert’s 
unfinished symphony, saying things you can never put into words, 
any more than you can put into words the last sunset you saw from 
the Riffelberg. 

I often walk to the Tait Gallery to look at one picture—‘ The 
Girl at the Gate’' (‘doubt, hesitation and pain’ 5 )—beautiful as the 
faces painted by Bastien Lepage that hang in the gallery of the Luxem¬ 
bourg. I may venture to the upper gallery, where there is a small 
picture called ‘ Solitude ’ 0 —only sea-birds, shingle, and long waves roll¬ 
ing in to the shore as the ‘waters welcome the land.’ And it is 
delightful to go to the great cathedrals, and listen to the anthems ; 
and perchance wait for the sermon, if it is to be preached by one 
who has earned the right to speak by years of labour among the poor 
of London. And then I go to hear other preachers, above whose 
doors I sometimes think might be written, ‘ Your prayers for the 
poor, your pence for me.’ 

Possessing a private library of your own, it is difficult for you to 
appreciate what the public libraries are to those of us who have none. 
There are two within ten minutes’ walk of this house—the Holborn 
Public Library, and the Clerkenwell. John Ruskin 7 calls them 
‘ King’s treasuries. . . .The treasures hidden in books. . . . The com¬ 
pany of the noble who are praying us to listen to them. . . . This 
eternal court is open to you, with its society, wide as the world, 
multitudinous as its days, the chosen and the mighty of every place 
and time.’ 

I often find my way to the Guildhall Library, and taking one of 
the blue slips of paper I write upon it ‘ Horae Subsecivae, by Dr. 
.) ohn Brown; ’ and the author of * Rab and his Friends ’ takes me away 
to the wild Minehmoor, and I see again Traquair House, ‘ a pallid 
forlorn mansion, stricken all o’er with eld,’ standing like a grey 

* 

4 George Clausen, A.R.A. (Chantrey Bequest). 

4 *. . . never glad, confident/ morning again.’ 

8 George Cock ram (Chantrey Bequest). 

7 Sesame and Lilies , pp. 2, 13. 
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ghost watching by the banks of the Tweed, and I read Professor 
Sharp’s weird and delightful poem : 

* And what saw ye there, 

At the bush aboon Traquair, 

Or what did you hear that was worth your he id ? ’ 

‘ I hoard the cushies croon 
Thro’ the gowden afternoon, 

And the Qunir burn singing down to the Vale o’ Tweed.’ 

Such are a few of the pleasures open to a poor man in London 
—pleasures you cannot take away from him. After all, it is not our 
possessions that make life worth living; it is our inner selves. 

W. A. SOMMERVILLE., 
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A WOMANS CRITICISM OF THE 
WOMEN'S CONGRESS 

A REPLY 


The closing words of the article ‘A Woman’s Criticism of the Con¬ 
gress,’ appearing in the last issue of this Review, are as follows : 1 To 
exaggerate the importance of woman’s work in activities which are 
adequately accomplished by men, and to underrate all the simple 
homely duties which have been dignified and rendered lovely by 
myriads of noble and cultured women, and instinctively consecrated 
by the wisdom of generations, is wanting in breadth, insight, and 
loftiness, and productive of unnecessary confusion and chaos.’ 

In the warped view of the critic, the Women’s Congress seems to 
have been reduced to the condition of a ‘ senseless, chattering, 
talking head.’ 

We are not surprised that the Congress was ‘productive of un¬ 
necessary confusion and chaos ’ in the mind of the critic, since from 
her initial statement that ‘the Congress is already arranging to hold 
another Congress at Berlin next year,’ it is evident that the writer is 
the victim of incorrect and insufficient information on her subject, 
and also without any grasp or comprehension of the purposes which 
lie back of such gatherings. 

No Women’s Congress exists or holds conventions. Therefore, in 
criticising ‘ The Congress’ one is attacking air, since once the session 
closes, the.molecules of thought and opinion which formed for the 
time allotted that body known as ‘ The Congress ’ separate and dis¬ 
solve back into the world from which they came. Only the influence 
remains, and it would not seem that the influence of any congress 
could be duly measured and balanced within a month after its close, 
and ultimately summed up in an eleven-page article. 

This Congress was invited or called together by the International 
Council of Women, which is an organised body, and convenes in 
general session once in five years. % 

This International Council decided to hold its next session at 
Berlin five years hence. It is within the privilege of this Inter¬ 
national Council to invite in general speakers, and so form a congress 
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of women at Berlin in five years; but it is nfit committed to do so. 
The object of this Congress was to gather from the varying‘'opinions 
and differences of desire and effort throughout the world, a consensus 
of facts regarding women in organised work either for support, 

. philanthropy or social uses. The facts existed before they wore 
expressed in this Congress, but simply a more widespread knowledge 
of facts was opened up by this gathering. 

The International Council, having thus felt the strong beating 
pulse of woman’s inmost effort and desire, will be guided or warned, 
as the case maybe, in its ministrations and deliberations for the next 
five years. 

The Congress, like all human affairs, was not perfect; but it was* * 
honest and earnest in intent, and some of its utterances were . 
certainly wholesome. The very fact of its being an open Congress, 
where one could hear all views, bars it from the unjust slur of 
being a mutual admiration society—or that any or all of its chance ’ 
utterances were expected to be adopted as law and gospel by all 
women. 

It is admitted that good, bad, and indifferent matter was set forth 
from the platform, but the residue it is believed will be helpful and 
broadening. 

We do not quite follow Miss Low in many of her criticisms, as 
for instance when she asserts that 

The radical defect of the Conference will he discerned at a glance when it is 
understood that theories of a most startling nature, practically overthrowing' 
present social conditions, were propounded from a purely feminine standpoint, and 
subjected in many instances to no sort of criticism or correction, each woman 
speaking her own words, and giving her own suffrage to what seemed best in her 
own eyes, without any reference to what had gone before or w«as to come five 
minutes later. 

Naturally the standpoint was expected to be feminine, and each 
used her own words: and few men or women are gifted with pre¬ 
vision enough to know just what theories some one may advance 
five minutes later, which might bias or contravert present conclusions 
at which they were arriving. But as the Congress was purely for 
talking and listening, and not for weighty decision or vote, I fail to 
see where either a feminine standpoint or lack of prevision was a 
vital question. The critic asks if ‘ any one was able to discover the 
fundamental principles of the Congress,’ and explains ‘that by 
fundamental principles she does not mean the feminist bias 
exhibited by a large number of the speakers.’ 

We met many who discovered at once the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of sympathy outreach and information underlying and mellow¬ 
ing each department of the Congress. I know one woman from . 
California who, having large interest in agriculture and horticulture, 
devoted her time to attending almost strictly to this department. 
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She listened to the* able papers, met some of the writers, and went 
with them personally, both during and at the close of the Convention, 
to witness that of which they spoke ; and so enthused did she become 
by what she gleaned that she expressed her determination to go home 
to California and devote her large means to. effect certain improved 
conditions in agriculture and forestry which had been opened up to 
her by the opportunity of the Congress. We know of women from 
.India and Finland,’who found the fundamental principle they needed, 
and went home strengthened and enriched from the influence of the 
Congress. 

We fear our critic tried to absorb too much of the feast of speakers 
and naturally indigestion followed. 

No one (with or without the feminine bias) could attend all the 
various sections of the Congress and escape ‘ confusion of ideas.’ 

In attending the sessions devoted to ‘ Ethics of Wage Earning,’ 
Miss Low makes a statement which I challenge. 

No congress of women, either this particular one or any other, 
ever * derided the sacred and dignified labour a woman pursues on 
her own hearth,’ and no gathering of women has ever set its seal of 
approval upon the theory that ‘ housework is detestable and degrading .’ 
On the contrary, the tone of every woman’s assembly which has ever 
met, has rung out strong and clear to the world, that no honest work 
is degrading; and that the breach between mistress and maid should 
be bridged by mutual respect and consideration. In the special 
criticism on Journalism, one statement is made which I cannot pass 
by, namely that ‘ No paper in this Congress which does not assume 
or express woman’s superiority to man is in order.’ 

This statement is utterly wide of the truth and sentiment of the 
Congress. 

Facetious remarks may have been made by individual speakers, 
and some may have made spiteful reference to man’s power and 
dominion ; but the abiding spirit of congresses of women is to thank 
C od that men are as good as they are considering how feebly women 
have assisted them towards that higher standard of things temporal. 

While the general trend of the Congress seems to have eluded 
our critic, we still hope that the general effect of the Congress will 
neither be misleading nor mischievous, because it was not representa¬ 
tive and impartial, for the reason that ‘ the experiences of successful 
women alone were heard from the platform, especially in Professions.’ 

This last was perhaps unfortunate, but the Congress need not be 
blamed. We know of several who were asked to take part in the 
department of Professions, but were unable to respond for the very 
reason that their lack of success made it impossible t<a spare the 
. money necessary to undertake attendance. 

The Congress was, therefore, obliged to take those who could and 
would come. 

Vol. XLVI—No. 271 H H 
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The critic further hints as to some seeming conspiracy at the 
Congress to represent women’s wage-earning work as wholly desirable 
and beneficial, since principally only successful wage-earners were 
heard from. The absurdity of this statement is obvious. Why 
should the successful journalist or actress lure others to blindly 
follow her steps, or why should the International Council of Women 
join them in a conspiracy to tempt women to set to work at wage¬ 
earning ? 

Summing up, it is the opinion of the critic 

That the tendency of such Congresses is to foster an enmity between two sexes 
who are part of the human race, and who with peculiar qualities and characteristics 
fit ting each for diverse service in the world, have hopes, feelings, and aspirations 
which are common to both, making their interests and happiness interdependent 
on one another and identical with each other, and any attempt to achieve the 
welfare of one without regard to the race at large is mischievous, &c., &c. 

Let me assure the critic that such Congresses have never yet 
fostered any enmity between the sexes. From all reliable statistics 
I gather that the sexes have hitherto survived such gatherings and 
settled back into their usual attitude of trying to be agreeable to 
each other. 

It is in recognition of the fact that the sexes are interdependent, 
and that the welfare of one cannot continue unless the other keep 
pace with it, that women are exerting themselves to try and do their 
part fairly in the uplift of the world. 

In closing I would say that the Congress of Women would have 
been grateful for Miss Low’s voice and criticism while it was in 
session. Discussion was open to anyone who would within a reason¬ 
able time send her card to the presiding officer, requesting the favour 
of the floor, either to refute or sustain a speaker. It is to be regretted 
that one of such strong opinions (and from her own point of view one 
possessing riper, truer judgment and balance) failed to give utterance 
to such valuable remonstrances and opinions at the Congress, where 
her word would have had as good a chance to mould the opinion 
of her weaker sisters as any of the others she so regrettably 
mentions. 

Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, 

President National Council of Women of the. United States. 
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A short lime ago a Democratic State Convention was held in 
Alabama, and the principal ‘ plank ’ in its ‘ platform ’ was this : 

We favour the holding of a Constitutional Convention for the purpose of so 
regulating the right to vote as to perpetuate the rule of the white man in Alabama. 
We pledge our faith to the people of Alabama not to deprive any white man of 
the right to vote, except for conviction of infamous, crime. 

This announcement of the" Alabama politicians has been widely 
copied and commented upon in England as a convincing proof that 
the predictions concerning a swiftly approaching * race war ’ in the 
South have not been made without good reason. Indeed, one can 
scarcely open a London paper these days without seeing some such 
head-line as 1 Progress of the Kace War,’ ‘ Another Southern Horror,’ 
or ‘ The Woes of the Black Man.’ Accompanying the despatches 
which are capped by these e scare-heads ’ (for they are * scare-heads,’ 
notwithstanding the fact that they appear in the most staid, stately, 
find dignified of English journals) we frequently find leading articles 
deprecating the condition of things in the South, and prophesying a 
judgment to come upon the oppressors of the American black man. 
The sympathetic heart of all England seems to be overflowing with 
pity for the Southern negro, and why ? Simply because that sym¬ 
pathetic heart has been imposed upon and does not know what sort 
of thing it is engaged in pitying. 

About four years ago there arrived in England a young coloured 
woman, a Miss Ida Wells. She came with the intention of instructing 
the English concerning the status of her race in the South. She 
told strange, weird tales of Southern barbarities which turned English 
blood cold with horror, as well they might. I remember that when I 
was a child, I had my sympathies for the Southern negroes aroused 
by being told that treacle, was made by grinding up black people in 
New Orleans. I accepted a$d was horrified by the statement, with 
the same sort of credulity that many persons seemed to exhibit when 
they believed that this young negress had been obliged to come to 
England to escape being hung up in the market-place, and having 
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her eyes gouged out with red-hot irons, that friends of hers had been 
lynched because they kept grocery shops, that children were massacred 
for the sins of their fathers, and that it was and is a custom among 
refined white women of the South to go out to see hangings ! The 
heart of England has many times been touched by such narratives— 
touched even to the point of interfering with and stopping the 
‘ barbarities.’ It was shortly after Miss Wells’s visit to England that 
an Englishwoman read an account of a lynching in one of the 
Southern States. She immediately wrote to the Governor of the 
State, requesting him to please write her a letter stating that the 
lynching did not take place, or, if it did, that he had used every 
possible effort to prevent, and that he personally disapproved of, it. 
Back came a letter from the Governor—such a letter as only a 
chivalrous Southern gentleman could have written, under the 
remarkable circumstances, in which he declined to say the lynching 
did not occur or even to declare that he had done his best to stop it. 
He politely suggested that he himself had never interfered with the 
Queen of England, and had never written her a letter asking her to 
state that it was not true, as he had heard, that her soldiers were 
firing Sepoys alive out of the mouths of cannon ! Following closely 
on this correspondence was published, in both American and English 
papers, a statement by Governor Tillman, of South Carolina, that he 
knew lynchings frequently took place in his State, and that, moreover, 
he personally was always ready to put himself at the head of any 
lynching mob that started out to avenge the wrongs of the Southern 
woman. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the lynching question. It 
is a subject requiring handling by a wiser and more experienced pen 
than mine. But I know something of life and conditions in the 
South (though I am a Westerner and not a Southerner), and I know 
for a surety that lynch law is seldom appealed to except in regard to 
questions that are more fitly settled at the point of a shot-gun than 
in the courts, notwithstanding the sensational reports that are 
continually being telegraphed to England when an exciting political 
campaign is in progress, and I cannot but wish that our English 
friends would take these * campaign stories ’ with a grain of salt. 
Before leaving this subject I will say that there has been held this 
summer in Boston a great Anti-Lynching Convention. One of the 
speakers in an address on the subject made this statement: 

There is no reason why lynching should he resorted to in the South, for all the 
officers of the law, the judges and the juries, are white men. Any negro, rightly 
accused, can he punished properly by the machinery of the law and cannot escape, 
provided the \jhite woman gets up in court and tells her story, Q.nd is cross- 
examined. 

Now, there is no doubt of the absolute truth of this statement, 
but the Southern white men say, * Our white women shall not get 
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up in court and tell their stories! We will save them that embarrass¬ 
ment by the use of our shot-guns,’ and they do! That is the 
attitude of the whole South upon the lynching question. Unreason¬ 
able ? Well, yes, perhaps, but let those who would condemn go first 
to the South and live there a year, and then see whether or not they 
reason things out so deftly. They will learn that there are times when 
reason and law do not and cannot govern, at any rate in the United 
States, where the sentiment of the whole or a part of the people is 
sometimes stronger than the law. 

Passing on to other aspects of the ‘ place ’ which the negro 
occupies in the South, I am reminded that the negro Bishop Turner, 
of the African M.E. Church, father of the African Colonisation 
scheme, has said that the negro has no place at all in America, that 
neither the North nor the South gives him a place, and that his only 
chance for happiness and prosperity lies in his exodus to his former 
home in Africa. The Southerner, however, denies this. He asserts 
that the negro has got a place—a place in the South, and, he adds, 

‘ We like the negro in his place, too. He is all right there, if he 
will only stay in it; but he won’t, and that’s the cause of all our 
trouble.’ 

Now, the ‘ place ’ which the Southerner gives the negro is not the 
place which the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
United States Constitution seem to give him. By them it is 
declared that no State shall make or enforce laws which shall 
abridge the negro’s privileges as a citizen or deprive him of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. It is declared that 
no State shall deny to him the right to vote on account of his race, 
colour, or previous condition of servitude. Hence the ‘ race war 4 
between the Southern white and the Southern black. 

In the ‘ place ’ which the Southerner has assigned to the negroes, 
they, are allowed to vote, but not in such numbers as to overthrow 
the ‘ rule of the white man.’ Said a prominent Southern man 
recently to a London lawyer : 

A\ e are accused of fraud at our elections. 'Very well, I will be honest and 
•admit that frauds are perpetrated. In the main, I believe I am a gentleman and 
an honourable man. The only fraud I have ever permitted myself to believe is 
righteous, and to teach my sons is righteous, is that fraud which makes it possible 
for the white man to rule in the South. We will not have an inferior race to rule 
over us, even though the members of that race be in the majority. 

That is an honest statement by a Southerner of the difference in the 
‘ place ’ which is given to the negro by the Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment and that which the white man is determined he shall occupy. 

In nearly all of the Southern cities, separate tram cars and 
railway compartments are provided for the negroes. If the States 
cannot make laws to effect this, then the cities can and do make 
ordinances. The tram car and railway companies provide just as 
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good, though separate, accommodations for the blacks as for the whites. 
The cars in which they ride are as well and as handsomely made as 
are those in which ride the whites. They are just as comfortable, 
just as roomy, just as clean, or rather I should say they would be 
just as clean if the negro passengers would allow them to be so! 
The negroes complain that contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment 
their rights as citizens are ‘ abridged ’ in particular, while the 
white men argue that there is no abridgment whatever so long as 
the accommodations provided for them are as good as those provided 
for the whites. The white people declare that this separation into 
different cars had to be made in compliance with the requirements 
of cleanliness, decency, and good order. For several years after the 
war,' when the negroes were in full possession of their n^wly acquired 
‘ freedom/ they rode in the,,$aine cars with the white people and 
made themselves offensive by their odour, their language, and their 
insolent behaviour. When a lady entered a crowded car, no Southern 
man would dream of remaining seated while she was standing. White 
men even got up and offered their seats to weary negro washerwomen 
carrying baskets of linen. Not so the young negroes! They sat 
still and stared at the white ladies who hung on to the straps, and 
even stretched out their feet across the car and tried to trip them up 
as they entered. This led to many of the negroes being bodily 
kicked off the moving cars by the enraged white men. That these 
stories of the times immediately following the war are true I cannot 
doubt, for I have personally had similar experiences within the past 
four or five years in Baltimore and Washington, two Southern cities 
where the white people and the negroes ride in the same cars. I once 
entered a Baltimore cable car in which every man was hanging on to 
a strap except one burly negro who sat near the door. All the rest 
occupying the seats were women. A gentleman seeing me enter and 
grab a strap, looked first up and down the car thinking there might 
possibly be a vacant seat which I had not noticed. Then he stared 
hard at the negro and the negro stared back. The Baltimorean 
muttered to him ‘ Get up, or get kicked! ’ and the negro got up and 
I took his seat! I will admit he was in the car first and had paid 
his fare, but being there first and paying one’s fare does not, 
according to the creed of the Southern man, entitle a negro to sit 
while a white woman stands. 

In the matter of education the negro also complains of an 
‘ abridgment ’ of his privileges in the Smith, for the negroes are not 
allowed to attend the same schools as the whites. Their schools, 
however, are as good as those attended by the whites, and the 
Southerners are most liberal in contributing to the support of the 
‘ coloured schools.’ The negroes have not only their own public, or 
what would here be called their Board, schools but they have their 
own colleges and universities, and though the Southerners may have 
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their own opinion concerning the advisability of highly educating 
the negro, they place no obstacles in the way of his making whatever 
progress he is capable of in the educational line. It is the same in 
regard to the separate churches maintained for the whites and the 
blacks. The Southern white men help to build the churches for the 
negroes, though they themselves prefer to worship surrounded by the 
members of their own race. This separation by law or ordinance of 
those who worship the same God is, I know, a difficult thing for 
English people, unacquainted with the Southern negroes, to under¬ 
stand, but it is really the only separation against which the negroes 
themselves do not rebel. Visit them in their churches, and observe 
them in praying, and singing, and preaching, and the reason why 
they themselves do not ask or desire to be admitted to the communion 
of the white churches will be readily understood. 

If yo’ want ter go ter Iienben, 

Yo’d bettab be a prayin’ 

To jine in Pharaoh's army—haUyloo ! 

sing the negroes in their separate churches on Sunday mornings. 
Melodiously, though unmeaningly, such songs as this ring out upon 
the air, and are listened to indulgently by the white man as he 
passes on to the ‘ other church,’ the white church. He remembers 
that in the days of their bondage they sang the same sort of songs, 
and reflects that since the time, thirty-five years ago, when their 
freedom was thrust upon them, they and their descendants have not 
advanced, religiously or morally, and the white man smiles, almost 
sadly, and says, ‘ They are but children of an inferior race ! They 
need a master, a protector. The white man must rule! ’ 

Every Southern State has enacted a law forbidding the inter¬ 
marriage of members of the white and black races. In some States 
such.marriages are declared null and void; in other States those 
clergymen who consent to perform the ceremony for a black and 
white person are imprisoned or fined or both, while in still other 
States it is understood that all three of the parties engaged in 
making the revolting contract—the man, the woman, and the 
officiating clergyman—run the risk of being quietly hanged. In 
regard to this latter method of procedure, I hasten to add that it is 
not according to the laws of the statute books, but it is done in 
accordance with the ‘ sentiment ’ of the community among which the 
outrage has taken place. 

The laws which I have quoted above are the principal ones 
which the different Southern States have passed concerning the 
negroes in their endeavours to ‘ make him keep his ^place. 5 As I 
have said before, the Southerners admit that the negro has a place 
with them—the place of the inferior, the place of the servant, the 
place of the dependent. When he keeps that place he is well and 
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kindly treated. The Southerners alone, of all the inhabitants of the 
United States, are able to understand the negro and appreciate 
him at his true worth. To his natural failings and vices they are, 
in the main lenient. They tolerate his improvidence, his laziness, his 
queer sort of religiousness and piety which are wholly devoid of 
morality—for let it be understood that though throughout the 
South the pious negroes are numerous, the really moral negro is 
seldom, if ever, found. The Southerner, I say, understands the 
negro and likes him in his place, but he will have no jumping over 
the fence which he has built about that * place.’ ‘ Thus far,’ says 
the Southerner to the negro, ‘ shall you go and no farther ! If you 
attempt to get over that fence I will stop you—either with law or 
without it, but stopped you must be ! ’ 

Then follow ‘ Southern horrors ’ and * Southern outrages.’ They 
read rather badly in the newspapers, one must admit, but then not 
everyone knows the negro as the Southerner knows him, nor under¬ 
stands as does the Southerner the necessity for his being ‘ stopped.’ 

So much for the negro in the South and his ‘ place,’ the place the 
Southerner gives him. 

What of the negro in the North ? There he has no ‘ place ’ at 
all. Says the Northerner, 1 We have no place for the negro. We 
don’t like him. Take him away! ’ 

Oh no! I forgot! The Northerner does not say this! He 
fJdnks it and feels it! Have English people ever read of ‘ Northern 
negro horrors ’ and ‘ Northern outrages ’ against the members of the 
negro race ? Let me tell one: 

Two years ago there was a ‘ scandal ’ at Yassar College. It was 
discovered that a young woman with one small drop of African blood 
in her veins had graduated from that exclusive and aristocratic seat 
of American female learning ! At first it was hoped by the faculty 
that the secret might be kept from the outside public and that the 
disgrace which had fallen upon the one-time honoured institution 
might be speedily wiped out. But a newspaper reporter—just how 
was never known—got wind of it, and hopes of concealment vanished. 
The American people, just as they were celebrating Independence 
Day, heard of it. The said American people attended the Fourth of 
July celebrations and went to church, and listened to the reading of 
that grand old document, the Declaration of Independence : 

‘ We hold these truths4o b*e self-evident’ read the orator and the 
preacher, ‘ that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ’—and as the reading went 
on the people thought to themselves * A negro girl out of Yassar ! 
What horror next, what next! ’ 

Now this was the story the newspapers chronicled. A few years 
ago there entered Yassar College, passing honourably the preliminary 
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test examination, a handsome young girl of perhaps eighteen or 
nineteen, recommended and introduced to the faculty by no less a 
person than the Rev. Dwight L. Moody, the noted evangelist. Few 
of the girls at Vassar could surpass her in beauty, cleverness, or good 
taste in dress, and in a few months she became a general favourite, 
and was known as the ‘ brunette beauty.’ She had for her room-mate 
one of the most popular girls in the school, and the two became firm 
friends. A long time afterwards the room-mate suddenly decided 
that she would like to change her room and her mate, and, without 
giving any reason for her decision, she took another apartment, leav¬ 
ing the ‘ brunette beauty ’ to herself. It was noticed thereafter that 
the latter looked sad and lonely, that she entered less into the 
amusements of recreation hours, kept out of the way of her former 
associates, and grew worn and thin. Then, one day, a member of the 
faculty was surprised to receive a visit from her. She had, she said, 
a secret to divulge, a confession to make. She had entered the school 
under false pretences. She was not as the other girls, though they 
had no reason to suspect it. She was a negress ! The blood of the 
despised race of Africa was in her veins ! In some way her recent 
room-mate had discovered this fact—probably by means of a letter or 
a leaf of a diary that might have been accidentally left about, so the 
room-mate left her. The room-mate could not live in the same 

apartment with her who was an outcast—an outcast from hope. 

Should she leave the college and go away unto her own people ? 

Her own people ! The lady of the faculty stared at her. This 

girl, white as herself, refined, clever, sensitive. Were her ‘own 

people ’ the thick-lipped, broad-nosed, black-faced sons and daughters 
of Africa ? It was incredible, yet it must be so, for the girl had told 
her that her blood was nine-tenths Caucasian, one-tenth African. 

A special meeting of the faculty was called. The confession of the 
young woman who was within a few months of graduation was dis¬ 
cussed in all its bearings, and it was finally decided that she should 
remain to finish her course, since it was certain that in the event of 
her leaving so short a time before graduation, a great deal of gossip 
and inquiryvnmong the girls would ensue, and the ‘ scandal ’ be much 
more likely to become widely known than if the girl were allowed to 
remain and graduate quietly; but, as I have said before, the secret 
leaked out, despite the precautions, and it seemed as though the very 
foundation stones of Vassar would be* loosened, so great was the 
upheaval. 

The unhappy young woman returned after her graduation to 
her * own people,’ and is now teaching school among them. She 
had aspired to another place in the land which Mr. James .Bryce has 
•named ‘ the land of hope,’ but she found it not. Could she have 
found it in England, where we of the United States have been 
taught to believe there is less * equality ’ and more * caste ’ ? I think 
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that the majority of my English readers will answer ‘ Yes! She 
would have found in England a place among us ! ’ 

After this occurrence at Vassar, I made an investigation con¬ 
cerning the terms on which girls who had a slight tinge of the 
African in them might be admitted, if at all, to the leading colleges 
of the United States and England. I made the investigation in the 
interest of a New York girl who had what is known as ‘ coloured 
blood ’ in her, notwithstanding her light hair, blue eyes, and fair 
skin. She wished to go to college, but did not wish to attend one 
of those institutions exclusively set apart for the negroes. 

‘ But there must be colleges where negroes are admitted with 
the whites,’ I said to her. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘there are such schools, but the terms on 
which we are admitted are not such as make us wish to attend them. 
At those schools we are expected to keep by ourselves and to . 
ourselves. Between the whites and the blacks—and remember I 
would be counted as a “ black ” though I am white in appearance— 
there is a great gulf fixed.’ 

In order to discover if this statement were absolutely true, I 
wrote, with her consent, a letter, taking the facts of her case and 
stating them as my own, and making about thirty copies of it, I 
sent it to the leading colleges in America and England. I stated 
that I wished to take a thorough course at college and was fully 
prepared to pass the preliminary examinations. I was considered 
unusually bright and clever with my studies. I was nineteen years 
old, refined in manner and appearance, with light hair, blue eyes, 
and a fair skin. Everybody took me for a white girl, but such was 
not the case, for one of my ancestors was a mulatto, so I belonged 
to the coloured race. Would any discrimination be made against 
me on this account ? Might I be received into the college, and if 
so, on what terms ? 

This letter went to the heads of universities and colleges in the 
east, the west, the north, and south, to institutions in London and 
to Newnham and Girton. 

From a Christian college in one of the Eastern States I received 
this reply from the president: 

Thank God this institution is for all, and no distinction is made on account of 
race, colour, or previous condition of servitude! Wc have several mulatto young 
women taking the course, and one student who is quite hlack, so you see you will 
not be lonely, but will find yourself in the company of refined and cultured members 
of your own race, right here! 

Mark the comfort in that college president’s letter 3 The girl 
with the little African blood in her would not be lonely, for she would 
find associations among the members of her own race right there ! 

From the institutions in the South there came kind letters, all 
stating that, although they could not themselves receive any but 
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members of the white race, there were numerous excellent institutions 
for young negro and mulatto women, lists of which were enclosed. 
From one of the greatest of our female educational institutions in 
New England came the answer, that I would doubtless find colleges 
in the West where I could make better terms and be able to associate 
more freely with the whites than in a New England college, while 
from numerous institutions in the West came the reply, ‘We would 
suggest that you apply to colleges for young women in the New 
England State, where there is less prejudice than here! ’ 

From Vassar I received no reply at all. I should add that in the 
letter I sent to Vassar, I stated that I understood they had already 
allowed a coloured girl to graduate, and asked if it was their intention 
to admit coloured girls in the future! 

I must admit there were many colleges that offered to receive me 
as a student. Most of them were boarding schools, and they all, 
without exception, stated that they could recommend nice boarding¬ 
houses to me outside the regular boarding department of the college 
where the other girls mostly resided. 

To Oberlin College went one of these letters, Oberlin in the State 
of Ohio, where before the Civil War the Abolition movement might 
almost be said to have been born. Oberlin, which always offered 
protection, concealment, and food to the runaway slaves of the 
South. Oberlin, foremost city in declaring that slavery must be 
abolished, that the Creator had made the blacks and whites equal, and 
that the law must so declare them. President Finney, renowned for 
his goodness to the negroes, and for his decision that Oberlin College 
should be open to blacks and whites alike, had long since died, but I 
doubted not that both the spirit and the letter of his teaching still 
survived. So I said to the girl for whom I wrote the letter, ‘ It is 
scarcely necessary for me to write to Oberlin. I know they will 
receive you there ! ’ 

Fes, Oberlin would receive her! The letter evoked the kindest 
reply from one of the lady teachers. A catalogue of the college 
course of study was enclosed. Concerning her board and lodging, 
while pursuing her studies, the slightly tinged African girl need 
have no fear. The teacher sent the address of a refined, Christian 
mulatto woman who lived near the college, and received mulatto 
girls as boarders, giving them all the comforts of a refined home. 
The applicant was recommended to apply there by letter at once! 
I wrote again, enclosing stamped envelope for reply, stating that I 
did not wish to live with a mulatto woman who kept a boarding-house 
for mulatto students. It hurt me, I said, and made me unhappy to 
feel that I must be cut off from association with the white* students. 
T understood that those of the students who wished were accommo¬ 
dated in the boarding department of the college directly in the 
college grounds. I wished to be taken there as a boarder, was 
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prepared to pay the same price as the other girls, and unless I told 
them, they need not know I was not like themselves. Would she 
write'at once and tell me if I could he so received, and what were the 
terms per week ? 

No answer from Oberlin ever came to that letter, and when I 
gave the result of my investigation to the girl in whose interest I 
had made it, she could only smile hopelessly and say, ‘ I knew there 
was no place for me among you ! ’ 

It was true! There was no place for her among the white 
students of America; but when there had passed sufficient time for 
replies to come from the several English colleges to which I had 
applied, there was found to be a place among the white women 
students of England for this lonely, aspiring girl! The principals 
of the English colleges wrote presenting their compliments to the 
girl in America, telling her when the new term began, inclosing 
their catalogues and pamphlets, and assuring her that there was no 
necessity for her to have stated anything concerning her slight 
mixture of African blood. It could make no difference in any pos¬ 
sible way. There was a place at Newnham and Girton and other 
English colleges for her. A place where she would not be despised 
nor even pitied. A place, above all, where she would not be isolated 
—a place which the colleges in the land of ‘ equality ’ could not 
give her. 

I know of nothing more pathetic and more tragic in the North 
than the loneliness of the situation in which persons, both men and 
women, who are only slightly allied to the negro race find them¬ 
selves. The really black negroes have associations at least with 
other blacks, but for the * white negroes ’ there is nothing but iso¬ 
lation from all human kind. Association with the pure-blooded 
blacks is distasteful to them, while companionship or equality with 
the whites is denied them. They are tolerated only at a distance. 
It matters not how refined, how beautiful, how intelligent, how 
well educated the light-skinned negro and negress may be, they are 
outcasts—outcasts by their own choice from the blacks, outcasts, by 
the horror and repulsion felt for them, from the whites. Where 
shall they go, with whom shall they associate, with whom shall 
they mate ? A pathetic little story was only the other day told to 
me by an American friend. Living in one of the Western villages, 
she had for several years in her employ a young woman who, because 
of her unusual refinement and good breeding, she had been loth to 
designate a * servant,’ so she called her a ‘ companion-help.’ For a 
long time the lady had noticed that the village milkman—who, I 
should explain, was a man who owned his dozen cows, milked them, 
and also delivered the milk to his customers—had been paying 
marked attention to her ‘ companion-help ’ in the kitchen, and the 
girl had at first seemed to reciprocate his regard. Suddenly she 
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began to discourage the milkman, begging her mistress even to 
excuse her from going to the kitchen door to receive from him the 
daily quart of milk which he delivered at the house. She grew 
melancholy, and was often discovered in tears. 

‘ Mary,’ said my friend to her one day, ‘ what is the matter with 
you and Mr. So-and-so ? I supposed he had asked you to marry 
him, and I had hoped you liked him well enough to do so, for he 
would make you a good husband.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the girl, ‘ he did ask me to marry him and I love 
him well enough, but he must go away. I cannot marry him or any 
other man, because, because—I belong to the negro race! You did 
not know it, of course! Nobody knows it unless I tell them, but 
my grandmother was a mulatto, born of a white father and a black 
mother—down South, you know, in slavery times ! ’ 

My friend, liberal-minded, Christian Northern woman as she was, 
was at first impressed only with the horror of the thing—for it was a 
horror, reason it out as you will—but later in the day she said to 
the girl, ‘ I have thought it all over and studied the pros and cons 
of your situation. You owe a duty to yourself. Marry the man 
you love, but don’t tell him your secret! As for me, I will never 
divulge it.’ 

‘ I dare not! ’ replied the girl, her face pale with terror, ‘ for do 
you not know that some time in the future he might, through me, 
become the father of a negro son or daughter, a child black as were 
my ancestors when they lived in Africa, thick-lipped, broad-nosed, 
ape-like forehead, wool instead of hair! Great Heaven, this is the 
horror—that through such as I the sins of the fathers may be 
visited upon the children even in the fourth or the fifth generation 1 ’ 

Yes, that was the horror, not only for this girl, but for many 
another throughout both the North and the South. Their cases are 
hopeless. There is no place for them. 

Among the people of the North there is no place for anyone 
belonging to the negro race. The Southerners, as I have said, like 
them as servants. We of the North do not. We have for many 
years shown'a preference for the Germans, the Swedes, the Danes, 
and the Irish over the negroes as servants. The negroes, both men 
and women, when they remove from the South to the North, go with 
an idea that there they shall at least be equal with the whites. The 
women make good cooks and swift workers, but as servants they are 
for the most part familiar, impudent, insolent. The majority of the 
women-servants refuse to put on caps, for caps, say they, are badges 
of inferiority, and in that part of the country from which their 
beloved ‘Massa Abe Lincoln’ sprang they will acknowledge no 
■inferiority to the white race. They know not, these unreasoning 
children of the South, that Abraham Lincoln, who emancipated them, 
also said: ‘ There is a physical difference between the two races 
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which, in my judgment, will probably for ever forbid their living 
together upon the footing of perfect equality, and, inasmuch as it 
becomes necessary that there must be a difference, I am in favour of 
the race to which I belong having the superior position.’ 

Three years ago, returning to my native land after a stay of four 
years in England, I stopped at an Eastern hotel where all the 
servants were negroes. I rang for ice-water and a black bell-boy 
bolted into my room with a jug of the favourite American beverage, 
slammed it on the table, glared fiercely at me. and slammed the door 
behind him. I wanted ink and writing paper. Another negro 
stalked in and with glowering looks threw it at me. If it struck the 
writing table before it struck me, that seemed not to have been the 
intention of the darkey. I wanted the steam heat in the register 
turned off, and not understanding the management, I rang for a 
servant to attend to it. The servant, ebony-hued, rushed in like a 
cyclone, gave the register wheel a twist, said ‘Easy ’nuff done,’ 
looked murderously at me, picked up the ten-cent piece I gave him, 
and banged the door. Then I went downstairs to the hotel clerk. 

‘ I think I’ll pay my bill and leave,’ I said. ‘ I can’t put up 
with your servants ! They subject me both to terror and insolence. 
I suppose that in the land of liberty I should not aspire to have 
them treat me as a superior. I don’t ask that! If they would treat 
me as an equal I wouldn’t mind,’but they treat me as their inferior, 
and that’s more than I can bear! ’ 

‘ Have they been impudent to you ? ’ asked the clerk. 1 What 
have they said ? If they are impudent to guests, they must be dis¬ 
missed.’ 

What had they said ? There was the rub! It was not what 
they said. It was what they acted, what they looked ! Their every 
look, every movement, was insolence. After I had gone to a second 
hotel, and then a third and fourth in my endeavours to find ‘equality ’ 
with the. negro servants, I got discouraged and became resigned, or 
tried to be. I say again there is no place for the negro in any 
capacity in the North. We do not like him! 

• Even the smallest specimens of the race have imbibed the spirit 
of ‘liberty’ which I have described. One day in New York a little 
black piccaninny stopped me in the street with— 

‘ Hi, missus! D’yer know any woman what wants a lady to do 
her washin’ ? ’ 

I inquired the name and address of the lady in distress who was 
obliged to turn laundress, and was informed by the small boy that it 
was his own * mammy ’! 

If I laughed, it was not because I failed to see any other element 
than humour in the situation. 

There is no disguising the fact that the people of the Northern 
part of America have a horror of the negro race, both in its pure and 
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its mixed state. Let editors of Northern papers write as they will 
concerning their feeling of equality with and good will for their 
‘ black brother.’ Let both Northern editors and Northern clergymen 
write and preach as they may concerning the ‘ Southern outrages ’ 
and 1 Southern horrors.* The editors who thus write are editing 
Republican organs owned by Republican proprietors. It is the 
fashion in Republican circles to deprecate the state of the negro in 
the South, and it is the fashion in Northern churches for sermons 
to be preached upon the same subject; but it is not the fashion for 
Republican editors and preachers to invite the negroes to dine with 
them, to work with them in the newspaper office, to occupy the same 
pulpit with them, or to sit in the same pews as their white parishioners 
at church. The state of inequality between the negro and the white 
man is more, not less, pronounced in the North than in the South. 

-Archbishop Ireland once preached a sermon in which he said: 

I am prepared to say there is no such thing as a colour lino except in the minds , 
of those whose intellects are clouded by unj ust reasoning. Iam ashamed that S 
prejudices of this hind should exist, especially in the United States, which so > 
proudly boasts of being a republic where freedom and fraternity are the foundation 1 
stones. I know no colour line—I will acknowledge none. 

Probably no ecclesiastic is more widely known and more highly 
honoured both by Roman Catholics and Protestants in the United 
states than Archbishop Ireland, but in his announcement that he 
knows no colour line and will acknowledge none he stands almost 
alone. lie may be, probably is, right when he says that the colour 
line ‘ exists only in the minds of those whose intellects are clouded 
by unjust reasoning.’ It would be futile to attempt to analyse and 
reason out the prejudice which exists in the United States against 
the coloured race. The horror which the white has of the black is 
not the result of reasoning. There are natural instincts which 
must be accepted and let alone, and cannot be reasoned away. This 
horror which the American white man has of the black man is one 
of them. 

Recently a ‘ test case ’ concerning the legal recognition of the 
‘ colour line,’ was brought before the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York by a negro citizen who declared that discrimination had 
been made against him in certain educational institutions. In ren¬ 
dering judgment against the negro, Chief Justice Ruger delivered the 
following opinion: 

A natural distinction exists between these races which was not created, 
neither can it be abrogated, by law; and legislation which recognises this 
distinction, and provides for the peculiar wants and conditions of the particular 
race, can in no just sense he called a discrimination against such race, or an 
abridgment of its civil rights. 8 

A few years ago the proprietor of Delmonico’s restaurant in New 
York was sued by a prominent coloured man because he had been 
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unable to procure, in that establishment, refreshment for which he 
was willing to pay the usual rates. The African had seated himself 
at a table and called servant after servant to wait upon him, being 
told each time that they were ‘ too busy now ’ though there were but 
few people in the restaurant at the time. After hours of waiting the 
negro had left without being served. He knew he had been refused 
because of his race, yet there was no law by which such a distinction 
could be made in the State of New York. The keeper of the 
restaurant declared to judge and jury that his waiters said ‘they 
were too busy,’ the judge and jury accepted the statement, and the 
coloured man won nothing by his suit. 

An acquaintance of mine in taking a railway journey found that 
the Pullman car, in which he had happened to be the only traveller, 
had by some mistake got uncoupled at Boston, leaving him and two 
negro men, the train porter and the train cook, in that city, while 
the engine and the rest of the cars proceeded out of Boston. All 
three were compelled to spend the night there, but the negroes, not 
knowing of any place where they might lodge and having no money 
with them for the payment of hotel bills, were kindly taken in charge 
by the gentleman, who offered to take them with him to an hotel 
and pay their expenses. He went first to one hotel, then another 
and another, attempting to register the two negroes as men on the 
hotel books. By each hotel clerk he was informed that the negroes 
could not be received as guests registered on the books. ‘ I thought 
at first they were your servants,’ said one of the clerks. ‘ In that 
case, of course, they could be accommodated.’ 

At the next hotel the gentleman simply wrote on the register, 

‘ Mr. Blank, and two servants,’ when the difficulty was overcome 
at once, and the negroes were given lodgings as servants. Such a 
thing as this occurring of recent years in Boston, a New England city 
and formerly what was known as an ‘ abolition city,’ is a striking 
proof of the statement I have made, that the sentiment of the North 
puts the negro in the same position as that in which the legislation 
of the South puts him. 

A few years ago, before an ambassador had been appointed to 
Great Britain, and when the United States was represented by a 
minister plenipotentiary, I heard a group of Northern Bepublican 
politicians in Washington discussing the advisability of having an 
American ambassador sent to England. One man declared there 
was no need for an ambassador; that we had no foreign complica¬ 
tions,, that, indeed, there was really no need for a minister even; 
that a consul-general was all we required in London. All the others 
agreed with him except one man, who stood whittling a stick while 
the talk was going on. 

‘ I want to know,’ he said finally, ‘ whether any of you know that 
at Court ceremonials in England our American minister has to walk 
behind a negro from Hayti ? ’ 
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A look of astonishment and horror overspread the faces of the 
whole group of politicians. ‘ Behind a black man, did you say ? 
Behind ! ’ they exclaimed. 

‘ Yes, behind a negro,’ was the answer. ‘ It’s because the negro 
lias been there the longest, they say, but that’s neither here nor 
there, since our American minister has to walk behind him. Now, 
if we had an ambassador, he would be in line with the other am¬ 
bassadors, and would walk in front of the negro, who goes with the 
ministers.’ 

‘Well, there’s no use talking any more about it, then,’ answered 
they all. ‘ We must get an ambassador as soon as we can ! ’ 

Let me repeat that these politicians were Northern Republicans 
w ho had made campaign speeches about their £ black brother,’ and 
not Southern Democrats who openly 7 declared that the negro was not 
their brother, but their inferior, who must be made to keep his place! 

\\ hen F:rederiek Douglass, probably the most talented and dis¬ 
tinguished mulatto ever known in the United States, was sent to 
1 Layti as the American minister, an American man-of-war was 
placed at his service. On the voyage the officers of the ship refused to 
dine with him or fraternise with him. These naval officers—some of 
them, at least—were Northern Republicans. Frederick Douglass is 
now dead. Some years before his death he married, in one of the 
Northern States, an accomplished white woman, who had been a 
teacher in a prominent school. She, being one of those rare 
Americans t ho believe in the equality of the white and black races, 
saw nothing to hinder, or make repulsive, her union with the great 
mulatto; but to-day, as his widow, she lives, outside Washington, 
alone and ostracised. Against the people of her own race she has 
committed the unpardonable sin, for though in some of the 
Northern States they have not seen fit to legislate against inter¬ 
marriage, the prejudice against it is even stronger than in the South, 
where it is forbidden by law. 

borne of the proudest families of Virginia boast of their descent 
from Pocahontas, the Indian girl who, three centuries ago, married 
an Englishman. With regard to the aborigines of the land they 
now call their own the Americans have no feeling of repulsion. A 
white girl may marry an Indian, or an Indian girl marry a white 
man, and the Americans say, ‘ Let them do as they please.* 

In England, Americans are surprised to find that there is not 
this unreasoning (I will not use the word ‘unreasonable,’ being 
myself an American) prejudice against the members of the African 
race. That it might, and probably would, exist had England 
passed through the same experience as has the United States, and 
•were there here as many blacks, in proportion, as there are in my 
country, I do not doubt. But under present circumstances a full- 
blooded negro, a mulatto, or a person with only a small amount of 
Vot. XLV1—No. 271 II 
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African blood, seems to be able to live quite comfortably and happily. 
I have already related how the heads of English colleges were will¬ 
ing to receive on terms of equality a girl who professed herself to 
be partly negro. At the Temple a young negro, quite black, is 
studying for the Bar, and is freely associated with by the English 
students. Prominent negroes coming from America to England are 
dined by the English aristocracy. I have heard English people say 
that our Southern laws forbidding the intermarriage of the black 
and white races were unjust and discriminating—that a man should 
be allowed to marry whom he pleased, with the exception of his 
deceased wife’s sister! 

An incident which happened in my own home first opened my 
■ eyes to the fact that in London white English servants and black 
American servants could not only live together in the same house, 
but be friends. We had living with us an American negro girl as 
cook, and we required a housemaid. The cook said she had a 
‘friend in London who would take the situation.’ I took it for 
granted that the housemaid would be another American negress, 
and when she came to call I was amazed to find she was an English 
girl. ‘But are you willing to live in the house with a negro cook ?’ 
I asked. ‘ Certainly,’ was her reply, c we are very great friends.’ 
When the white girl took the situation we had prepared a separate 
bedroom for her, when, to our surprise and horror, she announced 
that she would share the room with her friend, the cook! She 
would be lonely by herself! And because servants were scarce and 
we treasured the American dishes which our black cook supplied to 
us, we gave a reluctant consent. I will however honestly admit that 
in any household in my own country such a state of domestic affairs 
would have caused a scandal in the neighbourhood, while in London, 
having spoken of the circumstance to English friends, I have 
actually been asked, ‘ What of it ? ’ 

In large American establishments, like hotels, clubs, &e., black 
and white servants are sometimes employed, but a distinct line is 
drawn between them. They live and work in separate parts of the 
house and eat their food at different tables. 

But I am reminded that here in England the negro is a novelty, 
a curiosity, not a problem, as he is in the United States. If our 
American negro should emigrate to England, not as an occasional 
visitor, but in numbers, I am sure that here too there would be 
found no ‘place’ for him. Where is his ‘place’? That is the 
question the people of my country are engaged in trying to answer. 
That is our ‘ Negro Problem.’ We look forward to the time when 
the negro fshall come into his place and inherit his own kingdom, 
but that kingdom, though it has been sought, has not been found, 
and the majority of us believe it can never be found within the 
borders of the United States. 


Elizabeth L. Ba.nks. 
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Sierra Leone is, I am afraid, a name of evil omen in the ears of most 
Englishmen. Zachary Macaulay was the first white man who ever 
expressed a real affection for the place, and as far as I know he was 
also the last. The furthest corners of our colonial empire have been 
illuminated by Mr. Kipling’s genius; but he has always maintained 
a silence, which he probably considers discreet, as to the existence of 
Englishmen anywhere between Old Calabar and the Gambia. Miss 
Kingsley can both appreciate and express the humour of a tropical 
swamp, and the charms to be found in the society of particularly 
degraded savages; but. unfortunately she has hardly any personal 
acquaintance with our own colonies. This need not always be so, 
and the day may come when we shall glow with patriotic pride on 
recalling the historic associations of the Town Council of Free Town, 
and take a sentimental interest in tracing out the descendants of 
Madam Yoko and Bai Bureh. But such a time is not yet; and at 
present it is possible to quote Sierra Leone as an example of the 
futility of the most benevolent of human wishes. Founded with 
infinite pains to afford the negro a chance of showing that he is fit 
for something better than slavery, some qualified observers have been 
known to declare that the colony has not achieved this end. Its 
recent state would certainly have surprised its original founders, who 
never contemplated the existence of a populous settlement where 
the free negro on the coast might earn a comfortable fortune on 
trafficking in the produce of the slave labour in the interior. The 
reign of pure commercialism, however, is over, whatever may have 
been its faults, and they were numerous, and its merits, and they 
were great. For the circumstances of the colony have been radically 
changed, and, for better or worse, a corresponding change in the 
government of the colony is inevitable. 

The institution of the Protectorate of Sierra Leone in 1896 is 
the event on which the future history of the colony must depend. 
The area thus affected is about equal to that of Ireland; its population 
is supposed to be about a million, more or less ; its boundaries have 
•been definitely delimited so far as they march with those of the 
French, and we need not expect to have any commercial dealings 
with the regions beyond them, as was formerly the case. The 
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country so brought under our control is inhabited by natives, many 
of whom we have taught to trade, but with whose general behaviour 
we have up to now resolutely refused to interfere. Inter-tribal wars, 
lasting possibly for three or four years; constant slave-raiding, 
carried on partly by refugees from French victories over the turbulent 
Sofas, partly by the indigenous chiefs ; trial by ordeal, punishment 
by torture; levies of goods at the pleasure of the chiefs ; the form of 
‘ direct taxation ’ to which it is seriously proposed that we should 
now revert; and an organised system of blackmail by the chiefs, 
based on ‘ women palavers,’ of which the less said the better, 
were the native institutions which Sir Frederic Cardew, the present 
Governor, found flourishing on his appointment in 1894. A policy 
of non-interference with such practices at our gate, that is to say, 
within twenty miles of Free Town, may have been justified by the 
inability of the colony to find the money which it would cost to 
suppress them, though such a plea is not one to be proud of. But 
now that the colony will, owing to the limitation of the area open to 
our trade, be ruined if they are not suppressed, the new departure 
suggested by the late Sir S. Rowe, one of the best administrators the 
Colonial Office have known in this generation, accepted by Lord Ripon, 
and now in the course of being carried out by Sir F. Cardew, seems 
to be fully j ustified from every point of view. The cardinal points of 
this policy may be summed up as no fighting; no slave trade; the chiefs 
to judge natives according to their own law in civil matters, and in 
all but the most serious charges of crime ; and payment by the 
chiefs of the house-tax. The Protectorate is not in the Queen’s 
dominions, so domestic slavery is not interfered with; native law is 
to remain as it was, except where it is contrary to right and natural 
justice, i.e. plainly monstrous, and the chiefs are to be maintained as 
they are. Such is the policy. The means of carrying it out are to 
be found in principle in three sections of the Protectorate Ordin¬ 
ance, by which a chief is to do any ‘public act’ ordered by the 
Governor, and no show of force is to be made to any public officer 
‘ in the execution of his duty.’ It does not need a lawyer to see 
what it is proposed to effect. The country is to be governed in 
certain important respects according to English ideas; but in all 
other matters the people are to be left alone as much as possible. 
Government is to be carried on by the chiefs wherever, and in so far 
as, such government is tolerable; but the white man is to be there, 
and wherever he sees fit he is to have his way. The justification of 
our accepting such a responsibility as this implies is to be found in 
the manner in which we meet it, and in the effects we ultimately 
produce. * It is far too soon yet to judge of the latter. The late Sir 
D. Chalmers’ recent report, Sir F. Cardew’s answers to his strictures,' 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s judgment between the two enable us to form 
some opinion as to the former. 
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The report deals chiefly with the resistance to the house-tax, and 
the steps taken to overcome it, which, though they involved blood¬ 
shed and war on a miniature scale, must be carefully distinguished 
from the subsequent Mendi rebellion in the south of the Protectorate. 
This latter event resembled the Indian Mutiny on a far smaller 
scale, both in the simultaneous outbreak of hostilities over a large 
tract of country with which it began, and in the murder and pillage 
to which it led. The only question which Sir D. Chalmers was 
called on to consider in relation to this part of the disturbances was 
how far it had been caused by the house-tax, and how far by other 
events. His report falls naturally under two heads. Firstly, an 
accusation that the tax was levied by the Commissioners with 
oppressive severity: secondly, that the tax was unjust, unpolitic, and 
constituted the main cause of the rebellion. 

The first of these accusations is the more shoeking'to our feelings, 
so I will deal with it first, though the second is perhaps the more 
important from a political point of view. The oppression took 
place chiefly, if it took place at all, in connection with the collection 
of the house-tax. The chiefs had long had notice that the tax 
would be demanded, and had made objections to it, as they had to 
many other matters provided for in the Protectorate Ordinance, but 
had been told that their wishes in this as in other matters could not 
be complied with. When the time came for the tax to be collected 
in the three districts in which, out of the five composing the 
Protectorate, it had been imposed, the Government seem to have 
received information, subsequently confirmed by information 
received by the Commissioners, that many of the chiefs had agreed 
with one another not to pay the tax themselves, and to do what 
they could to prevent others paying it. Under these circumstances 
the Commissioners all seem to have followed the same general 
plan.. The chiefs, and in one case some fifty Sierra Leone traders, 
were summoned to the chief town in each district, and called on to 
pay, or at all events to promise to pay. On their refusal the more 
important of them were arrested, and either sent down in custody to 
Free Town, or kept in custody where they were. It is chiefly these 
arrests which produced so unfavourable an opinion in the mind of 
Sir 1). Chalmers. For my part, I do not see how, from the 
Commissioners’ point of view, they could have been avoided. The 
sections I have referred to seem to me exactly to meet the case. 
The collection of the tax by the chiefs was a ‘public act,’ the 
enforcement of payment of the tax by the Commissioner was 
certainly an ‘ exercise of his duty.’ The law officer of the colony 
held this view, and Sir F. Cardew said that this was »the kind of 
matter to which he intended the section to apply when it was 
drafted. Sir 1 D. Chalmers maintains that the only remedy for the 
refusal of a chief to collect the tax was to levy on his goods under 
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another section of the Ordinance, a method of procedure which one 
would suppose was the most likely possible to lead to disastrous re¬ 
sults. It must moreover be remembered that in two out of the three 
cases, and I believe in fact in all three, the Commissioner found 
himself in face of an armed gathering of natives of sufficient strength 
to make very short work of his guard of police had fighting once 
begun, and it was known that there was a conspiracy, or let us say 
a combination, among the persons chiefly concerned to refuse 
payment. Under these circumstances, payment being a fundamental 
provision of the Ordinance, on which everything depended, I should 
imagine that, apart from any question of law, the arrest of the ring¬ 
leaders in the combination was an obvious necessity. That these 
arrests were effected without any open resistance is some evidence 
that they were in fact justified in themselves, and properly executed. 

A particularly grave charge is made against Captain Moore, the 
Commissioner in the district of Konietta, which when the evidence 
is looked at presents itself as follows. An eye-witness says that the 
police entering a town called on a man they met to surrender a 
sword he was carrying; he refused and they shot him. Captain 
Moore coming up was told what had happened, and said ‘ All right,’ 
and they all passed on. Two other witnesses said that they heard of 
the matter directly after it had happened; one said that Captain Moore 
himself fired the shot; another said the police fired it and Captain 
Moore came up afterwards. These stories were not cross-examined 
(the Government were apparently never represented at the sittings 
of the Commissioner), and contain several important contradic¬ 
tions. One witness says first that he did not see the shot 
fired, and then that he did; he also says that another witness was 
present and told him of it; that other witness denies that he was 
there. A third witness says that Captain Moore threatened the 
second witness with a pistol, but the second witness says nothing 
of this. Additional charges were made against the same officer of 
burning certain villages] on the same expedition. After all this 
testimony, as to the inherent worth of which I had rather not say 
anything, Captain Moore himself was called. All the information 
he received as to the foregoing story is to be found in the following 
evidence. When he^had explained that the only occasion when a 
shot was fired under his command was on another expedition, we 
read : ' Q. Then I take it you were not aware of the man being shot 
at Mabobo ? A. I have heard the name, but cannot fix anything. 
—Q. You are not aware of such an incident as a man being shot ? A. 
No.—Q. Anything about a man not giving up a cutlass? A. 
Nothing of the sort during my command. I disarmed one man in 
Kwaia (in another expedition) who was brought up to Kwalu.’ In¬ 
credible as it may appear, this is absolutely the only notice which 
the Royal Commissioner gave to Captain Moore of the charge of 
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murder, or something very much like it, which had been made 
against him, and yet the evidence on which the charge was founde'd 
was thought worth extracting in the official report. The first time 
that the story was brought to Captain Moore’s knowledge was when 
it was mentioned to him by Sir F. Cardew, when he ‘ indignantly 
repudiated the charges, and stated to me that the evidence was 
absolutely untrue in every particular, and he added that not a shot 
was fired nor a town or village burned during the whole time of his 
expedition.’ In the face of the importance given to charges like 
these, founded on such evidence as I have described, it is not to be 
wondered at that Sir F. Cardew feels called on strongly to deprecate 
the findings of Sir D. Chalmers, and that Mr. Chamberlain considers 
that the charges made against the District Commissioners cannot be 
sustained. The ordinary reader will go further than this, and will 
feel that if a story like that told of Captain Moore can be treated as 
it was treated by the ltoyal Commissioner, few qf his findings as to 
other disputed matters of fact are in themselves of much value. 

One weak spot in the organisation of the Protectorate Sir D. 
Chalmers has undoubtedly detected. When the Frontier Police, a 
quasi-military force raised originally in Sierra Leone and now largely 
in the Protectorate itself, was first brought into use in the 
Protectorate, the mistake was made of leaving small parties of men 
in isolated positions without any proper supervision. It is now, 
after the event, of course easy for any of us to see that this was 
likely to lead to trouble ; and in 1894 some twenty-seven convictions 
were recorded against members of the force for oppressing and 
plundering the natives. The convictions have decreased considerably 
since then, and it may fairly be hoped that they will soon be 
reduced to a minimum; but the fact that the misbehaviour of the 
police which they represent took place, has no doubt been one of the 
causes of discontent with our rule among the natives. At the same 
time recognition of this fact does not oblige us to agree with the 
very surprising measures suggested by the Commissioner for dealing 
with what one may hope is a fast disappearing evil. It must be 
remembered that though some of these men when left by themselves 
in the bush did abuse their position, yet that it is through their 
instrumentality that a really serious blow has at length been struck 
at the local slave-trade. It is also with these men that we held the 
country at the beginning of the Mendi outbreak; and I believe that 
I am correct in saying that in no case have they failed in 
loyalty to the officers, though that loyalty has been tested by 
all the temptations to cowardice and treachery that a pro¬ 
longed course of hard bush fighting affords. Yet. it is now 
seriously suggested that these men should be disbanded in order 
that their presence may not prevent or hinder us in governing the 
Protectorate through the chiefs against whom they have been fighting. 
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The proposal does not sound a very hopeful one for our influence in 
*the future; to the Frontiers themselves it must sound odder than 
it does to us, for among other means of getting rid of their presence 
it is suggested that they should be sent to the Congo, of all places 
in the world. Had Sir D. Chalmers ever been nearer to the seat of 
the disturbances than Free Town he might have become aware that 
‘ Send him to the Congo, and let him dig for gold,’ was the recognised 
formula by which the rebel Mendi chiefs condemned to death any 
wretched Sierra Leoneans or English sympathisers who fell into 
their power; the Congo labour market and gold-hunting expeditions 
representing to the native mind the two forms of unnatural death 
which the white man has introduced. 

The question whether the house-tax was the main cause of the 
rebellion is one that does not admit of any certain answer. Two 
views are held about it which are of great importance in deciding the 
policy to be adopted in the future in all our West African colonies. 
According to the first, which is held by Sir D. Chalmers, most of the 
Sierra Leone traders, and such natives of importance as the Com¬ 
missioner could see without leaving Free Town, the savage chief will 
put up quietly with the loss of the slave trade, he will submit to the 
loss of prestige which the presence of English officials implies, and he 
does not mind the efforts of the missionaries, the effect of which Sir 
D. Chalmers considers no great matter. But when it comes to 
forcing him to pay a tax on his house, an imposition the like of 
which he has never heard of before, he takes it as a sign that we have 
taken possession of his country, and that his only chance of main¬ 
taining any tolerable position there lies in fighting. According to 
the other view, which finds favour with Sir F..Cardew, his subordinate 
officers, and the missionaries, the rebellion was caused by a dislike 
of all the main provisions of the Protectorate Ordinance, and the 
house-tax was used only as a pretext for a revolt which would have 
taken place in any case. A trade in agricultural produce is not, as 
a matter of fact, as profitable as one in slaves; a power of life and 
death over your subjects and peace and war with your neighbours 
are attributes of sovereignty in West Africa no less than in Europe ; 
to receive an outland trader for your own convenience is a very 
different thing from receiving him because you must, whether you 
are a Mendi or a Boer ; and it was a perception of these undeniable 
facts which drove the chiefs of the Protectorate into war. If the 
first of these views is the correct one, the house-tax is a blunder, 
and the sooner it disappears the better. If the second view is the 
sounder, the outcry against the house-tax in Ronietta and Banda- 
juma seemato be an exact parallel to a certain No Rent manifesto of 
which we once heard at home. 

The difference between these two views really marks the existence 
of that discord which it seems must always exist between Government 
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and traders wherever trade is carried on under the British flag in 
uncivilised countries. And where different sharply defined classes 
hold opposing opinions as to the effect of a body of evidence, the 
outsider must in the end adopt the view of that evidence held by 
the side with whose general point of view he most sympathises. On 
these grounds I do not care to conceal that I am altogether on the 
Government side. Where a local Colonial Government is not chiefly 
occupied in trying to avoid giving trouble to the Colonial Office, an 
attitude which no one will impute to the Government of Sierra Leone, 
I believe that we may always credit it with a sincere desire to 
govern the colony well according to its lights. It may make a 
mistake as to the means to be employed to that end—whether it did 
so on the present occasion is the question at issue—but the end at least 
will usually be a good one. In the present case, at all events, no one 
can doubt that Sir F. Cardew’s chief aim is to lift the Protectorate out 
of the welter of slavery and violence in which it has existed as long as 
we have known anything about it. The traders, on the other hand, 
naturally look for trade profits, and may be excused if they doubt 
whether the new Protectorate policy will increase such profits 
generally, or their own profits in particular. Hitherto high risks 
have earned high profits, and tended to keep down competition. 
When the Protectorate is settled down into ways of comparative 
civilisation, risks and profits will both fall and competition will 
increase. The house-tax in particular threatens the profits to be 
made by buying native produce with trade goods. If the native has 
to pay house-tax he will want cash. If once he learns the use of 
cash he will soon discover that the price of trade goods is a good deal 
lower in cash than it is in produce, and the trader will bear the loss. 
This view is no doubt a shortsighted one, even from a purely 
commercial stand-point, and would no doubt be vigorously dis¬ 
claimed by all the West African merchants in Liverpool j but then 
it is the trader in Sierra Leone whose voice is heard on these occasions. 
This is, I admit, rather a free way of treating evidence, and I mention 
it only because it is the way in which in fact outsiders who take any 
interest irf the question at issue will treat it. But I may add that so 
far as I am competent to form an opinion on the mass of evidence 
published on the question, I agree with the Governor rather than 
with the Royal Commissioner. This is not a fact to which I can 
expect my readers to attach much importance ; and indeed I need not 
ask them to consider it at all, for I have only arrived at the con¬ 
clusion at which Mr. Chamberlain had arrived before me. 

A few other points connected with the dispute deserve notice. 
And first there is the ingenious theory propounded by Miss Kingsley, 
which, as I understand it, is that it is an ethnographical law that the 
West Coast negro considers that if you tax anything you imply that 
it is your property. Ethnography is an impressive word, and 
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anything that Miss Kingsley says is attractive. But there are no 
signs of the influence of this law in Sierra Leone till it appears in a 
petition composed by an educated trader, dated the 17th of November 
1887, a date which, if I am not mistaken, is subsequent to its 
revelation by Miss Kingsley. Sir F. Cardew cites nineteen places 
where it was referred to by witnesses called before the Koyal 
Commissioner; but on at least eighteen of thosg occasions this 
seems to have been due to the form of question asked. This appears 
to lend some colour to the view that the theory is a special line 
specially manufactured in the best possible faith by Miss Kingsley 
for use on the Coast, and exported fresh from Liverpool. No one 
has a greater admiration for Miss Kingsley’s work than I; but it 
must be remembered that her experience of any place on the Coast 
west of the Niger is almost nil, and that when she talks of matters 
in the Sierra Leone Protectorate it is as though one who had 
travelled in Greece, and stopped at, Gibraltar on the way out, were 
talking of Spain. 

I have made no reference hitherto to the burning question of 
whether the house-tax is excessive in amount, supposing it to lie 
justified in principle. A higher tax seems to be paid by some of the 
natives in French territory, which does not prove much, because 
French methods of government differ considerably from ours. A 
tax which is practically rather lower is paid in the Gambia 
Protectorate, which proves a good deal more. But I doubt if any 
outsider is really qualified to form an independent judgment in the 
matter. I certainly am not, and when Sir F. Cardew says that 
the tax is not excessive, and Mr. Chamberlain says that he agrees 
with him, I do not care to inquire further into the matter. The 
important thing to be remembered is that the tax is not a tax on the 
houses so much as a poll-tax, which is most conveniently levied by 
counting the houses. 

The details of any policy to be followed in any of our Crown 
colonies must be left to our administrators on the spot, and to their 
official superiors at home, and so long as we trust them at all we had 
better trust them fully. But for the main principles to’be followed 
in the settlement of the numerous Protectorates now under our 
control we are all responsible. Those principles I take to be that, 
with or without the consent of the people affected, we mean to put 
an end to the barbarism which exists now and has existed, practically 
unchanged, ever since we have known anything of the regions in 
question. Both in order to do the work effectively, and out of 
consideration for the feelings of the first set of natives who will feel 
the effect .of our rule, we are anxious to govern as far as possible 
through the chiefs we find in power, and according to such laws as 
we find in existence. We are willing therefore to tolerate a certain 
quantity of bad government, and the infliction of a certain quantity 
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of actual injustice by the chiefs. But some things we will not allow 
at any cost, and of these the most important at this moment are 
tribal fighting, the slave trade, and oppression when it rises to the 
height of murder and robbery. If in the lifetime of the present 
generation we can stamp these out and induce the natives to adopt a 
few of the elements of a civilised system of agriculture and commerce 
we shall have done a very good job of work and set an admirable 
example to our successors. 

I cannot conclude without pointing out that I have written as if Sir 
David Chalmers were still alive. I had rather incur the danger of 
criticising the work of a dead man too freely than leave it to be 
supposed that I could say more if I would. I hope that I have not 
been in any way unfair in this matter. Certainly everything that 
I have said is consistent with a keen sense that he concluded a 
long and laborious career in the service of his country by a mission 
which no doubt hastened his death, and in the execution of which 
he was actuated throughout by a high sense of duty. 


Harry L. Steriies. 
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AN ALL-BRITISH RAILWAY TO CHINA 


The great Siberian Railway is some way off completion, but is already 
bringing about some far-reaching changes on the map of Asia, and 
we may rest assured that the changes will be still more rapid and 
comprehensive as soon as traffic is once opened across the Asiatic 
continent to Port Arthur. It has already been the means of trans¬ 
ferring Manchuria and the greater part of the Liao-tong province to 
the occupation and virtual protectoiate of Russia; it is fast converting 
Port Arthur into one of the strongest and most formidably garrisoned 
fortresses of the world, and is bringing the whole of Northern China 
within the influence, if not the actual grasp, of Russia. 

What is to be our reply to all this ? On nearly every side we 
hear complaints of the want of a definite British policy, but so far 
no very clear suggestions have been put forward for remedying the 
situation. Lord Charles Beresford, after making a valuable and 
instructive tour throughout China, has formulated an elaborate 
programme, which, if practicable, would probably set China on her 
legs again, and certainly increase British prestige in the Far East. 
His recommendations are in themselves excellent, and such as are 
manifestly called for by the circumstances of a situation which, 
when I went over the ground, a few months before Lord Charles did, 
seemed to me deserving of far more urgent attention at the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government than they were receiving. The drawback 
of Lord Charles’s policy is this: that China will not reform unless she 
is forced to do so, and that, partly through geographical dis¬ 
advantages, but more through Ministerial indifference, Great Britain 
no longer occupies the predominant and powerful position in the 
councils at Peking that she formerly held. A combination of three 
or more Powers might probably bring successful pressure to bear on 
China to induce her to set her house in order, but there appears to 
be no present likelihood of such a union, and meantime Russia’s 
influence is being fast developed, and ours is on the wane. 

What, then, is to be our answer ? Surely common sense tells us 
to try and strengthen our influence by the same means as Russia is 
utilising for hers. She is recasting the map of Asia in her own 
interests by the device of a grand trunk line to China: why should 
not Great Britain do the same ? Why should not we carry a con- 
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tinuous line from ttie Mediterranean to the Yang-tze, through 
Southern Asia, to counterbalance that traversing Siberia, and thus 
link up and develop the British zone in Asia ? In some respects we 
are more favourably situated for carrying into effect a trans¬ 
continental project of this sort than Russia was and is. Across 
India the railway network has been already spread, and though 
through trains from West to East, say from Kurrachee to Assam or 
Burma, are still in the womb of the future, the links that will render 
this possible will not take long to forge. Moreover, there is nothing, 
so far as we know, between the Nile and the Yang-tze which at all 
approaches in point of difficulty to the extraordinary physical 
obstacles encountered in the Central Siberian and Trans-Baikal 
sections of the Russian railway. The inherent point of difference 
between the two enterprises is that the Russian line will for the 
most part traverse her own dominions, as far, at least, as the Chinese 
frontier, while a proportion of the proposed British railway would 
run through regions where, though our influence may be paramount, 
the actual sovereignty vests in other hands. Nevertheless, it has for 
some time been apparent to those who have studied the political 
development of Arabia, Persia, and Baluchistan, to say nothing of 
further India, that Great Britain is the future mistress of Southern 
Asia. No other European nation will ever be permitted to settle on 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, and the surest way of consolidating 
our rule in a region where no other Power but ours can be allowed 
to intrude, is to link up our scattered possessions and supply the 
quick means of communication that a railway from the Mediterranean 
to Mid-China would afford. 

Before considering the detailed route that the proposed British 
railway to China would take, it is well to reflect on some of the 
changes that the Siberian Railway will in any case bring about. The 
development of Siberian resources, as sketched out in the interesting 
article in the Contemporary Review for August, though excessively 
important, must be a work of time. The immediate result will be 
to supply a rapid means of transit for passengers and mails to 
the Far East. According to ‘ Vladimir’s ’ recent work Russia on 
the Pacific, there will be a considerable saving both of time and 
expense to those who adopt the Russian Trans-Asiatic Railway 
route in preference to the Suez Canal P. and 0. sea line to Hong 
Kong and Shanghai. The former will find the duration of their 
journey reduced to fifteen and twelve days respectively, instead 
of the thirty and thirty-three days that the P. and 0. steamers 
take at present to cover the distance. This is based on an esti¬ 
mate of forty-five versts, or thirty miles, an hour—a v$ry moderate 
rate of railway speed. Moreover, the cheapness of the new Russian 
railway line will be a very important feature. According to the 
same authority, the cost of a first-class fare from London to Shanghai 
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by rail to Vladivostok and steamer to Shanghai, together with the 
cost of food for seventeen days, will amount to 390 roubles, or 40Z., 
against 772 roubles, or 80Z., via Brindisi, by the sea route. Consider 
what this means. All European passengers for China, Japan, and 
the East Indies, say, east of Singapore, will preferably use the 
Siberian line and save both time and money. The effect of this 
must be to divert a large slice of traffic from the coffers of the Suez 
Canal and Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Companies 
into the pockets of the Russian Company, for passengers and mails, 
and a certain proportion of goods, say, the more perishable and 
valuable sort, will infallibly choose the quickest route. How eagerly 
business people are looking for the opening of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway may be seen from the experiments recently made by the 
Herman Imperial Post Office to send their mails even now overland 
from Berlin to Tientsin. In a few instances the mails arrived sooner 
by the Siberian Railway than if they had been sent by sea, but 
in general they reached their destination later. The Russian postal 
authorities were often unable to forward the heavy G erman letter- 
bags from the Chinese frontier by mounted post via Urga, Xalgan, 
and Peking to Tientsin, and consequently generally left them to 
be conveyed by the slow monthly carriage service across the desert. 
It is intended to resume these experiments in the winter, as soon as 
the G ulf of Pe-chili becomes frozen, and in the meantime it is clear 
that the further the Siberian Railway is prolonged the easier the 
experiment becomes. When once the conveyance of mails has settled 
down into this quick channel it will be difficult to induce the British 
public to cleave to the old P. and 0. route. 

Therefore in advocating the construction of a British railway from 
the Mediterranean to India and China I trust I shall not be met 
with the well-worn argument that I am interfering with the vested 
interests of British steamship companies. A foreign railway, that 
must and will very seriously interfere with these interests, is fast 
nearing its completion: all I venture to advocate is the construction 
of a British line to subserve British needs and counterbalance the 
other, commercially and politically. 

We now proceed to consider the route, which, roughly speaking, 
follows for a considerable length the parallel of thirty degrees N. 
latitude. The Western point of departure must clearly be Alexandria 
or Port Said. Bearing in mind that our great object is to secure a 
British railway, which will run through the British zone or sphere, 
and interfere as little as possible with the French, Herman, Russian, or 
Turkish claims which might attend present attempts to revive the old 
Euphrates Valley project, we naturally turn to Egypt, whose position 
marks her out from every point of view as the ‘ half-way house ’ on 
the. road from England to the East. When a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons recommended in 1872 that a railway line 
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should be run from the Syrian Coast to the Persian Gulf, England 
had not a pied-a-terre in those regions. Since then we have 
acquired permanent rights in the Suez Canal, and have occupied 
Egypt and Cyprus, where our footing is now assured. Cairo and 
Alexandria, from their unrivalled central position and accessibility to 
three continents and as the termini of both the Cape to Cairo and 
Egypto-lndo-Chinese lines, are destined to regain much of their 
ancient prestige, and become two of the most important cities of the 
world. From Lower Egypt to Western India the shortest and most 
direct line passes through the Isthmus of Sinai, Northern Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf, and Baluchistan, and this is the route which fulfils 
the conditions of a railway line passing through the British sphere. 
It has been described in detail by Mr. C. E. I). Black in a paper read 
before the Society of Arts on the 7th of May 1897, and after perusing 
all that has been written about it, pro and con, it appears to -me 
.still to ‘ hold the field.’ Its directness is unquestionable, as it is 
only 2,400 miles in length from the Mediterranean to Kurrachee, a 
distance that would be covered in a little more than three days, as 
compared with the nine or ten days that are occupied in the long 
roundabout sea journey down the Ited Sea, through the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb and across the Indian Ocean ; its political objections 
are slight, and would be easily surmounted, while the physical ob¬ 
stacles, except at the head of the Persian Gulf, are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

From K urrachee to Mandalay the proposed railway would pass over 
the Indian systems, and would of course need ‘ linking up ’ at several 
points, while the union of the Assam andBurma systems is still to come. 
But these matters lie within the competence of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment : they are not dependent on the acquiescence of Foreign Powers; 
and it may be taken for granted that as soon as the Egypto-Indian 
Bailway on the one side, and the Burma-Cliinese Bailway on the 
other,-approach completion, the Government of India will need very 
little pressure to induce them to supply all facilities for a through 
railway from the Mediterranean to China. 

From Mandalay to Kunlong the railway line now under construe- 
t ion by the Indian Government is making good progress, and bej-ond 
it a very important step has been gained by Lieutenant Watts 
,1 ones’s, B.E., discovery of a practicable route towards the Upper Yang¬ 
tze from Yung-chang-fu via Mong-kyang to Yinchau. Moreover, the 
careful survey made by Captains Pottinger and Davies has shown that 
a fairly easy route for a railway exists from Kunlong to the Yang-tze, 
reaching the great river at Su-chow (Sui-fu), an important trade mart 
about a hundred miles higher up the river than Chun-kipg and close 
to the confluence of the Yung-nicg, which is one of the chief com¬ 
mercial waterways of the province of Sze-chuan. 
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Summarising the various sections of the line, we get: 

Miles, 

Alexandria to Gulf of Akabah (Egyptian) .... 250 

Akabah to Bussora and Kowcit (Turkish and Independent) . 1,000 
Koweit to the l’erso-Balucli boundary (Persian) . . . 700 

Persia to Ivurrnehee (Indian).520 

Kurrachee to Ivunlong (Indian).2,800 

Kunlong to Shanghai (Chinese).1,000 

Total.(V570 


of which 2,000 miles have been already built. 

From this it can be seen that the circumstances for the con¬ 
struction of a through line to China are far more favourable than 
they were for Russia in the case of the Siberian Railway, so far as the 
mere mileage to be covered and the physical difficulties of the route 
are concerned. The single advantage possessed by the Russian 
project was that already referred to: the fact that as far as the 
Chinese frontier it runs through their own territory. But it is 
easy to overrate the political objections to a through railway, and the 
experience of our engineers on the Indian frontier, in the Soudan,'in 
Uganda, and in Southern Africa show that dangers to be apprehended 
from the attacks of hostile natives generally melt away when actual 
construction has begun and matters get to materialise. 

So far things promise auspiciously for the future of the project I 
am advocating. The Egyptian Government, I believe, regard the 
undertaking with favour, and as the westernmost section would 
traverse their territory for a distance of 200 miles as far as the 
Syrian frontier, their adhesion to the undertaking is most important. 
The desert country of Arabia Petrtea is easy enough, judging from 
some large scale surveys that exist, though immediately before the 
Arabian plateau is entered upon, there would be the stony gorge of 
El Arabah, and a stiffish climb to negotiate before the 1,400 feet level 
of Arabia proper would be reached. The permit of the Porte would be 
required for the crossing of the narrow strips of territory that fringe 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf and over which Turkish jurisdiction 
extends. But when the former is passed the independent and interior 
region is reached, and here we should derive most important assistance 
from the Amir of Jebel Shomer, who is the virtual sovereign of Central 
Arabia. An official envoy was actually despatched to this potentate 
not long ago, and the project of the railway was laid before him, and 
elicited his complete approval. I look upon this as a most gratifying 
circumstance, disposing satisfactorily of the surmise that a railway 
across Arabia might arouse hostility in the minds of the native chiefs. 
As a matter of fact, Mohammedan feeling seems strongly in favour of 
the project.* When it was first mooted, about two years ago, a good 
deal of attention was bestowed upon it by Mohammedan communities 
in India, and an influential meeting was held on the 24th of Decem¬ 
ber 1897 inthehouseof the Home Secretary of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
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A resolution was passed in favour of the projected railway from Port 
Said to Kurraehee, and ordered to be transmitted to the Secretary of 
State for India. It is easy to see that anything tending to facilitate 
pilgrimage to the various holy places in Mesopotamia and Arabia, 
whither Mohammedans annually resort in such large numbers, would 
meet with their hearty support, and a trans-Arabian line with branches 
southward towards Hail, Medina, and Mecca would cater for the 
needs of enormous streams of pilgrims from Northern Africa and 
Turkish Arabia. 

The route across Arabia is sufficiently well known to make sure 
that no great obstacles exist. It would pass through a natural 
depression, marked by several oases, including El Juf, and towns 
occupied by some thousands of inhabitants. There are no lofty 
mountains and no great rivers, and though many of the tracts are 
sterile, we have had enough experience of railway construction in the 
Soudan and Western Australia to know that regions of this character 
are comparatively easy to lay a railway through. There would be a 
short branch terminating at the harbour of Koweit or Grane, which, 
it may be remembered, was the projected terminus of the old 
Euphrates Valley line, but the main line would run to Basra, where 
the width of the river is about half a mile, and, circling round the 
bend of the Gulf, would hug its eastern shore and proceed east¬ 
wards towards India. 

Before Persian territory is reached the line would have to cross 
the Shat-el-Arab, and beyond, the Karun Biver, both of which would 
entail some big swing bridges; but along the coast of the Persian Gulf 
there is a strip of lowland, varying from two to thirty miles in width, 
which more than one traveller has remarked on as being ideally 
suitable for a railway. From Bunder Abbas eastward a preliminary 
survey might be requisite before the alignment could be decided on 
approximately ; but, on the other hand, I anticipate a great deal of 
information from the data accumulated by the Government of India 
during the last few years. I am informed that nearly every route 
for a railway up to and 'even beyond the Persian border has been 
carefully examined by officers of the Indian Survey Department 
working westward. Moreover, the Government are doing more, for 
Captain Webb-Ware has opened up a trade and postal route from 
Nush-ki to the Perso-Baluch frontier, and it is in contemplation to 
establish a telegraph line along the same route. A railway has been 
also talked of, but so far there seems an idea among Indian officers 
that the, Kej Valley, which lies further south, might prove more 
suitable. Anyhow, the important part of the business is that the 
necessities for improved communications between India .and Persia 
are beginning to be fully and practically recognised by the Indian 
Government, and that their measures fall in with, and advance, the 
very project here under consideration. 
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Eastward of Kurragjiee and as far as the Chinese frontier of 
Yunnan, the construction of the missing links necessary to make up 
a grand and continuous trunk line would naturally, as I have already 
mentioned, devolve on the Indian Government. I don’t know 
whether it is worth while planning out in detail the most feasible 
route, for this part o£the scheme could.be elaborated with far more 
technical knowledge by the expert advisers of the Government of 
India, who would have at hand the latest detailed surveys and 
possibly also kindred projects framed so as to avoid break, of gauge. 
This part of my proposal, I may point out, is already exciting keen 
interest in India, and an able article in the Pioneer Mail of the 7th 
of July enters fully into the project. 

I attach a map, kindly prepared for me by Mr. Arthur Barry, 
which shows the entire length of the route from London to Shanghai, 
as well as the Russian route through Siberia, for purposes of com¬ 
parison. 

My object in the present paper is to indicate the prima facie 
practicability of the whole project in its entirety. The Indian 
section offers no exceptional difficulties; nay, rather, it simplifies 
the whole scheme, for the greater part of the line is there already 
laid, the only gaps remaining to be filled up being those which have 
inevitably accrued from the piecemeal construction of a huge net¬ 
work of railways, designed to subserve local needs rather than trans¬ 
continental traffic. 

The grand objective point in China towards which we are striving 
is, of course, Shanghai, the great entrance port and commercial 
mart of the Middle Kingdom and meeting place of the eastern 
and western bound steamship lines. It marks the approach to the 
Yang-tze valley, which is both politically and commercially our 
special sphere, and which also plays such a unique part in China's* 
cosmography. From the Yang-tze will range the future lines of 
communication which are to open up the Celestial Empire. Dow r n 
the upper valley of the river itself we may expect to see the rich 
products of Sze-chuan brought oceanwards; from Hankow to Peking 
and from the northern bank of the river, opposite to Ohin-kiang, to 
Tientsin, will run lines which will exploit northern China; while 
from Nanking via Soo-chow to Shanghai is to run a British line, 
destined to open up the rich and densely peopled alluvial tracts 
lying at the estuary. The Yang-tze itself is an unrivalled water¬ 
way, pending the construction of the line which must some day be 
prolonged down its valley to Shanghai. 

It is worth while bearing in mind that as soon as the proposed 
line reaches India, it will revolutionise the sea route and traffic with 
Australia. It is about 3,500 miles from Madras to Perth, the capital 
of Western Australia, and in view of the federation of the Australian 
colonies, Perth will shortly be connected with Sydney by rail. It 
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would thus be possible to send mails and passengers to Perth in 
eighteen days instead of twenty-four, and thence by rail to Sydney 
in four days. 

A little consideration will explain how it comes to pass that 
Russia has displayed such energy and Great Britain such apathy in 
the construction of a railway line to the Far East. Russia’s policy 
is modelled for her by statesmen and soldiers who are the inheritors 
of traditions shrewdly conceived, well understood, and consistently 
followed. England’s policy is essentially hand to mouth, and varied 
to suit Parliamentary exigencies and the necessities of the moment; 
moreover, it is worth noting that British Ministers are drifting more 
and m'ore into the practice of leaving the responsibility of all initiative 
to the public, the functions of Government, as understood at the 
Foreign and India Offices especially, being to take a purely neutral 
or negative attitude in most international enterprises. 

Under these circumstances the project of a through railway to 
China has never been seriously contemplated by us, much less 
advocated. Yet it is impossible to conceive of an undertaking whicli 
would more redound to Great Britain’s prestige and material 
advancement. It would provide a rapid means of transit between 
Europe, India, and China for the huge and increasing crowd of 
civilians and soldiers whose business compels them to travel out and 
home ; it would supply an equally rapid and safe means of transport 
for mails ; while, as regards goods, it would enable the rich and mul¬ 
tifarious products of the great intervening region between the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific—a country ranging over a hundred 
degrees of longitude—to be interchanged; to say nothing of the 
British and other trade, which would be expeditiously conveyed to 
China, India, and all the populous regions of Southern Asia in less 
than half the time it takes to convey them at present. It would 
form the natural response to the Siberian Railway, and conduce 
enormously to Great Britain’s prestige and power. Of course it is 
well known that Great Britain Regards her position and influence in 
the Indian Ocean as paramount; the Muscat incident shows clearly 
that neither there nor at Bunder Abbas will she permit the intrusion 
of any foreign Power such as would cut off all prospect of uniting 
Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and India by a land route, and enormously 
increase the difficulty of holding our Eastern Empire. The building, 
of such a line as I recommend would be a clear declaration to the 
world of intentions which, though known to statesmen, are only 
vaguely surmised by the public at large, and are ignored by the more 
restless and ambitious spirits of rival nations. 

Thus it comes to pass that though Great Britain controls and 
holds the Persian Gulf, and though along the coasts of Arabia and in 
the interior her influence is predominant, she lacks the great aid to 
consolidation that a railway would afford. Although accident or 

x k.2 
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design might block the Suez Canal at any moment, we rely implicitly 
on the high seas as our means of communication with our Eastern 
possessions, forgetful that our responsibilities and commercial interests 
extend far beyond the limits of the countries we actually hold, and 
that an alternative and quick access to such regions as the Upper 
Valley of the Yang-tze, to Western China, to Southern Persia, or to 
Western Afghanistan might become vitally necessary at short notice. 
Our treaty engagements and obligations extend inland and beyond 
the range of our ships’ guns, and for a Power with scattered possessions 
and colonies, and a comparatively small army to defend them, 
rapidity of communication is more important than it is for Russia, 
whose dominions from the Baltic to the Pacific are compact and 
uninterrupted, and whose military forces amount to millions in the 
aggregate. 

I feel sure that my countrymen on reflection will appreciate the 
importance of this great international requirement, parts of which 
have been long held to be of high commercial and political desirable¬ 
ness, and which in its entirety is still more urgently called for. It 
is as yet premature to enter on estimates, because these could be 
only satisfactorily framed after detailed surveys. The first thing to 
do is to arouse the public to the strong necessity for losing no more 
time in grappling with a perfectly practical project, which ought to 
be carried out promptly by Great Britain, with an eye to her own 
priceless interests, rather than by any of Great Britain’s rivals, whose 
encroachment in our territorial sphere would inevitably conduce to 
our prejudice and national decline. 


C. A. Moreixg. 
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Not long ago a ceremony took place at the opening of Carlyle’s 
house in Chelsea, which was calculated to leave a double impression 
on the world. On the one hand, it was an official canonisation of a 
new classic in English literature; but, on the other, the speakers 
appeared anxious to warn the public that this man was chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished as a master of words, and that his view of life was further 
from the truth than the less strenuous and more tolerant culture 
that predominates to-day. As there are some sages who call him 
no sage, so there are some historians who call him no historian. 
It is for the latter opinion we feel most concern, for whereas the 
sages will not prevent any stiff-necked person from adopting Carlyle’s 
philosophy of life, the historians may perhaps, by the weight of 
their authority as specialists in a science, succeed in persuading 
students to regard his historical writings as works of fiction where 
truth cannot even be gleaned. But this will not be the only evil 
result if the principle is once established that Carlyle is' no historian. 
The question at issue affects the future not only of historical reading 
but of historical writing. The next time that our island has the 
good fortune to produce a writer of great power and greater origi¬ 
nality, is he to be welcomed as a volunteer into the field of history, or 
is he to’be warned off it as ground preserved for licensed practitioners ? 
It may be argued that Carlyle Jamld not have cared what he was 
told, and would in any case have written on whatever subject pleased 
him best. * But it must be remembered that in 1834 historical 
study had not been organised as much as it is even to-day, and that if 
present tendencies continue it may in another hundred years have 
become like the study of Medicine or Law. In such a case it may 
well be doubted whether even a Carlyle would trouble himself to 
invade the monopoly of a regular profession, and would not rather 
confine himself to general literature and speculation. Hence the 
question whether Carlyle is an historian is not a mere matter of 
words, but involves a gra»ve principle affecting the future of English 
•letters and science. 

Fortunately there is not unanimous agreement among our 
historians that Carlyle is to be excluded from their brotherhood. It 
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is significant that Mr. Morse Stephens, who has spent years in 
studying the latest materials of French Revolution history, who 
knows as intimately as any man the exact nature of the mistakes into 
which Carlyle fell, still consents to speak of him as ‘ a great historian,’ 
and as one who, when he erred, erred ‘ not wilfully but from the scanti¬ 
ness of the information at his disposal.’ 1 But there are some authori¬ 
ties who insist that he should he put out of court, really because they 
do not understand him owing to the eccentricity of his language, 
but nominally on account of his inaccuracy. Nowadays the mere 
suspicion of this dreadful crime, like the mere suspicion of heresy in 
a town under the Inquisition, will in itself drive from a man’s side 
all fair-weather friends who fear the powers that be. But an 
historian must needs be very criminal in this respect before it is fair 
to cast him out from among his brethren. Who is there that is 
accurate? There have been great histories that once stood like 
monuments heaven-high, casting the light of correct knowledge on 
a darkened world; but in twenty, fifty, or a hundred years, the waves 
of new truth have crept up round them all; and yet they stand firm 
amid the flood because they were based on the ground of honesty 
and good sense, or carved out of the rock of genius. Every historian 
who feels inclined to throw stones at Carlyle, forgets that he himself 
pursues his studies in a glass house, however the walls may be hung 
with tapestries and the floors lined with carpet. Has not Bishop 
Stubbs, whom we have always been taught to revere as the master 
of a school which prides itself first on its accuracy, seen his historical 
theory of Anglican relations to Rome overthrown by Professor 
Maitland? Inaccuracy is inevitable; dishonesty alone cannot be 
pardoned. If an author withholds the evidence against his side; if he 
chooses out one part of a document which by itself bears a meaning 
it did not bear in the context; if, like Froude, he relates only what 
is creditable to one party and only what is discreditable to another, 
it is just that he should stand in the pillory, and to the pillory, 
sooner or later, he is sure to come. But this method was never 
adopted by Carlyle. He tells the reader, with almost childish 
frankness, the gist of all the evidence he has collected, and 
narrates each event without fear and without reproach. The 
forcible and possibly biassed comments which he then pronounces, 
may be themselves passed in j udgment by the reader who has not 
been deprived of the means of forming his own opinion by a garbled 
narrative of one-sided facts. Carlyle often bullies the witnesses in 
the face of the court, but he never tries to keep them out of the 
box. 

Nevertheless his faults are faults of omission. His field of 
research was wide, but it did not cover certain obvious departments 
of history. His view of past events was broad and deep, but 
1 Preface to Mr. Morse Stephens’ French Revolution, 2nd edition. 
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while it spread out and down over regions invisible to most historians, 
other things which the traditions of their craft rightly taught them 
to regard as important, were totally unseen by him. Before we pass 
on to consider the value of his additions to the sphere of history, let 
us first examine the seriousness of his failures. 

The most obvious want in the French Revolution is the absence 
of any adequate study of institutions under the Ancien Regime. Not 
having the materials to forestall de Tocqueville and Taine, he was 
undoubtedly right when he decided to confine his history to the 
immediate causes and ultimate course of, the Revolution. Yet 
possibly, even if he had had access to a great body of evidence, he 
would not have been the man to study the inner workings of France 
under the Bourbons. Institutions are his weak point. They soon 
‘ begin to be a bore to him.’ The details of legal, economic, and even 
social questions he finds a weariness. Thus he not only omits the 
institutions of the Ancien Regime, but he disdains to make clear the 
constitutional position and functions of the various revolutionary 
authorities. In the same way he does not attempt to judge the 
legal aspect of the questions at issue between Charles the First 
and his Parliaments. 2 But it is only the details that he neglects, 
never the institutions themselves. It is an essential part of the 
'clothes philosophy’ to believe in the great effect that custom, 
law, and organisation have in directing human activity and thought, 
and he is always true to that idea throughout his historical 
works. It is because he is wholly absorbed in the actual effect which 
an institution produced on its age, that he neglects the formal 
details of its construction. Thus the real power which the Jacobin 
Club exerted over men is examined and stated in a masterly fashion; 
the actual relations of the Court to the National Assembly, of the 
army to the royal and then to the revolutionary executive, are made 
admirably clear. In the little that he has left us on the subject of 
Scotch History, he never loses sight of the fact that the Presbyterian 
Church is the moulding and creative force from the time of Knox 
to the time of the Covenanters ; and although he tells us nothing 
about its laws and its Assemblies, he tells us much of the real change 
which it made in Scotch men and women. 3 It is because he sees the 
wood like no other man that he refuses to go in among the trees. 

But he is also guilty of another sin of omission. He sometimes 
fails to give any adequate account of the motives and aspirations of 
important bodies of men. He does not misrepresent; he simply 
ignores. Thus, in his treatment of the Parliamentary struggle in 
England, he does not do justice to the Cavaliers or to the High 
Churchmen. But we must remember that though he has left us a, 
life of Cromwell and the superb fragments lately published as 
Historical Sketches, he wrote no history of that period. All he 
2 Historical Sketches. 8 Ibid, and Portraits of John Knox. 
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undertook was to explain the Puritan point of view to a world 
shamefully ignorant of that important factor in English history. On 
the other hand, in his French Revolution, the innumerable conflicting 
motives and aspirations of the parties and men who successively 
strangled each other in the great arena, are all expressed with 
impartial sympathy. Here too, as in the Cromwell, he was perform¬ 
ing the task then most required in the interests of historical truth. 
In 1837 Europe was still divided by the issues of the French 
Revolution, and was still shrieking over the cruel injuries inflicted 
on both sides in a blood-feud whose end was not even in sight. 
Carlyle proceeded to pass the events of the Revolution in review, with 
heart and head undarkened by prejudice, with unsparing severity, yet 
with infinite pity, for all who had been placed by duty, or called by 
the hopes of the golden morning, within that tragic circle of fame and 
fate. 

Such, then, are his failings. He is not an historian of institutions, 
and he is not, any more than Dr. Mommsen, a believer in the 
modern doctrine that it is necessary in every case to take both sides 
at once, or no side at all, in order to find truth hid in the 
mathematical centre. But while deficient in these particular 
qualities which are now common almost to excess among historical 
writers, the very talents which they attempt vainly to cultivate or 
loudly affect to despise, are fortunately those in which Carlyle was 
pre-eminent. It is for this reason he is a stone of offence to so many, 
yet it is for this very reason that he should be doubly welcome to all. 

In the first place he is a poet. Enough in itself, think the 
orthodox, to prove that he is not an historian. On the contrary, it 
is because he is a poet that he sees points in the past which others 
are unable to see, or seeing are to their sorrow unable to express. 
The past was poetry as well as prose, it was a miracle as well as a 
series of causes and effects, and for this reason the poetic faculty is 
required to give a true account of the more extraordinary events in 
human affairs. We all feel this to be true, and yet we are all 
contented, from mere habit and tradition, with the present clumsy 
division of labour. We first read our history,—prose in feeling as 
well as in style,—and then, if there chance to be one, we turn for 
light to ‘the poet’s sweet comment.’ We read Mr. Stillman’s 
Union of Italy, followed by Browning’s Italian in England 
and Mr. Swinburne’s Watch in the Night', we read Hooper’s 
Campaign of Sedan, followed by Mr. George Meredith's France, 
1870. This specialisation is inevitable, because it seldom happens 
that the historian has been born a poet, or that the poet will take 
the trouble te become an historian. But because it is inevitable, it 
is not therefore a good thing; the prose history explains but one 
part of the event, while the poem may be nothing more than a fond 
imagination. Only when the functions of historian and poet are 
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united do we get the real truth. Carlyle’s account of the battle of 
Dunbar is at once one of the finest poems and one of the best 
historical accounts of a battle, that can be found in our language. 
Now it is quite as essential to the truth of history that the reader 
should learn from the lips of a poet what were the feelings of 
Cromwell’s solemn soldiers as they prayed behind the corn-sheaves 
during the tempestuous night and rode to battle in the lurid sunrise 
over St. Abb’s Head, as it is that he should master the manoeuvres 
that preceded the victory. The ordinary historian can tell us the 
one, but Carlyle can tell us both. 

Again, it is impossible to pass a fair judgment on the events that 
occurred in Paris in 1793-4, without some strain of poetry in our 
thought. Here again Carlyle comes to the rescue. He prefaces an 
excellent detailed account of the struggle of Mountain and Gironde 
with these words 

The sound of it, to the mind, is as a hubbub of voices in distraction; little of 
articulate is to bo gathered by long listening and studying; only battle tumult 
shouts of triumph, shrieks of despair. The Mountain has left no memoirs; the 
(I iron dins have left memoirs, which are too often little other than long-drawn 
interjections of Jl'ue is me, and Cursed be ye. So soon as history can philo¬ 
sophically delineate the conflagration of a kindled Fireship, she may try this other 
task. . . . The Fireship is old France, the old French Form of Life, her crew a 
generation of men. Wild are their cries and their raginga there, like spirits tor¬ 
mented in that flame. But. on the whole are they not gone, O reader? Their 
Fireship and they, frightening the world, have sailed away ; its flames and its 
thunders quite away into the deep of time. One thing therefore History will’do: 
pity them all, for it went hard with them all . 4 

Other historians have great pictorial ability ; but they apply it 
with most success to the description of phenomenal objects, and 
their narratives gain most from the scenic qualities of an event. 
But Carlyle’s pictures are pictures not of the body only but of the 
mind, and he is most powerful at narrative when he describes the 
hearts' of a great multitude swayed like the moon-stirred Atlantic, or 
some single mind sweeping to a pregnant decision. By this power, 
and by an instinctive art in the right choice, order, and construction 
of his matter, he drives his word home with the blows of a giant. 
What he has said is carried away and remembered, so that to read 
Carlyle for an hour leaves more permanent knowledge of history than 
to read Motley for a day. 

Another quality which Carlyle possesses in an unusual degree is 
humour. There is nothing which other historians represent so 
poorly as this side of the great tragi-comedy which it is their task to 
put on the stage. Not literature alone but truth itself suffers from 
this deficiency. Man is no less absurd than serious, as the novelist 
and dramatist know well enough. It is largely for this reason that 
truth-loving persons are more touched by them than by the historian, 

1 Fr. Iter. iii. book iii. chap. ii. 
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who insists on regarding past events with a face worthy of Henry the 
Second’s proverbial solemnity. Yet why not be seen to smile ? If 
individual man is absurd as the novelist perceives, how much more 
absurd are men collected in mobs, parliaments, and churches ! Any 
study of them that does not sometimes incite laughter can be only 
in part true. Yet how little have historians succeeded in this respect! 
Gibbon has indeed an occasional sly joke, but generally at the expense 
of the Episcopal reader, to stir him in the depths of his easy chair 
with a dim sense that some one is laughing at him. The great 
humourist throws the dry light of his wit not so much on to the 
period he is describing, as on to the views of it held by his contem¬ 
poraries ; if he saps ‘ a solemn creed with solemn sneer,’ he incident¬ 
ally adds to the value of his work, but he does not reproduce the 
essential absurdity of the world in which his emperors, philosophers, 
magistrates, and sectaries were moving towards the catastrophe of 
civilisation. Other historians generally leave outside the door what¬ 
ever humour they have, when they sit down to write ‘ serious history ’ 
—serious enough indeed! 

How far from this mistaken tradition did Carlyle tear himself, or 
rather how far from it was he born! A man of sorrows who can 
never tolerate real frivolity, he has in him a deep humour which is 
part of his intense seriousness. When, turning from the speculations 
of Teufelsdrockh on his own age, he examined the mighty Revolution 
of the age that had given it birth, he felt with the touch of genius 
that here, buried amid far other matter, was food for inextinguish¬ 
able laughter. He could sympathise with the generous ideals of 
‘ ’89/ and he could weep over the disasters that befel them. But he 
could do more. By the strain of fine humour that runs through his 
French Revolution, he adds immensely to our understanding of the 
period— 

What spirit of Patriotism dwelt in men in those times, this one fact, it seems 
to us, will evincej that fifteen hundred human creatures, not bound to it, sat quiet 
under the oratory of Robespierre; nay, listened nightly, hour after hour, applausive: 
and gaped as for the word of life.'’ 

Above all he has found the grim meaning of the season o£ the Feast 
of Pikes, when all French patriots, ‘ as in the golden age,’ swore 
eternal brotherhood, and fondly thought to keep their oath. It was 
then that Anacharsis Clootz’ 4 deputation of mankind ’ presented 
itself to the National Assembly. 

It occurred to the mind of Anacharsis Clootz, that while so much was 
embodying itself into club and committee, and perorating applauded, there yet 
remained a greater and greatest; of which, if it also took body and perorated, what 
might not the effect be: Humankind namely, le Genre Humain itself! . . . Enough 
that on the 10th evening of June 179C?, the eun’s slant rays lighted a spectacle 
such as our foolish little planet has not often had to show. Anacharsis Clootz 
entering the august Salle de Manage, with the human species at his heels. Swedes, 

1 Fr. Rev. ii. book v. chap. viii. 
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Spaniards, Polacks; Turks, Chaldeans, Greeks, dwellers in Mesopotamia; hehold 
them all; they have to come to claim place in the grand Federation, having an 
undoubted interest in it. . . . In the mean time we invite them to the honours of 
the sitting, honneur de la seance. A long-flowing Turk, for rejoinder, hows with 
Eastern solemnity, and utters articulate sounds : but owing to his imperfect know¬ 
ledge of the French dialect, his words are like spilt water ; the thought he had in 
him remains conjectural to this day. . . . To such things does the august National 
Assembly ever and anon cheerfully listen, suspending its regenerative labours, and 
with some touch of impromptu eloquence, make friendly reply;—as indeed the wont 
has long been ; for it is a gesticulating, sympathetic people, and has a heart, and 
wears it on its sleeve. 1 ' 

Again, how else save by something of his ironic humour, could 
the ‘ Paper Age/ the Ministry of Calonne, and the self-contented 
optimism of the Court reformers immediately before the Revolution, 
be adequately described ? 7 

In his account of the battle of Dettingen he chances to come 
across the type of English officer who fought our battles on the 
Continent in the eighteenth century, and again in the Crimea 
revived the same traditions of grand but incompetent valour: his 
‘ Britannic Majesty,’ he says, stands during the battle in 

attitude of lunge ; no fear in him, and no plan, sans peur et sans avis, as we might 
term it. Like a real Hanoverian Sovereign of England, like England itself and 
its ways in those German wars. A typical epitome of long sections of English 
history, that attitude of lunge! The English officers also, it is evident, behaved 
in their usual way, without knowledge of war, without fear of death, or regard to 
utmost peril or difficulty ; cheering their men, and keeping them steady upon the 
throats of the French/ 

These few words by force of humour have drawn an historical 
portrait of a class of Englishmen once very prominent in the world’s 
affairs, a portrait which impinges itself on the mind, so that the 
reader not merely reads, but learns and does not forget. 

But the most important characteristic of Carlyle as an historian 
is neither his poetry nor his humonr. Although these are essential 
to the greatest history, great histories have been written deficient in 
both. But there is one quality, which if an historian has not, he 
becomes ‘as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ It is indis¬ 
pensable fnat he should understand the prime motive force that 
caused the actions of which he takes account. Now Carlyle has an 
unrivalled instinct for the detection of men’s inmost motives. His 
peculiar method is to write history from the inside of the actors. 
Other great historians find the key to men’s actions by analysis of 
their characters and opinions, rather than by sympathy with their 
feelings. To appreciate the difference of these two methods, compare 
Mr. Lecky’s treatment of John Wesley in the History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century, with Carlyle’s Mirabeau. Mr. Leflky’s portrait 
is the more exact, but it is difficult to say which is the truer. We 

* Fr. Iter. ii. book i. chap. x. 7 Ibid. vol. i. book xi. 

* Fred. Great, book xiv. chap. v. 
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understand Wesley in a way in which we do not understand 
Mirabeau, but we understand Mirabeau in a way in which we do not 
understand Wesley. We have been told all about the founder of 
Methodism, but we have been made intimate with Gabriel Eiquetti 
himself. 

This distinctive method of Carlyle is still more marked in dealing 
with smaller people. Other historians, though they may analyse 
their principal characters with care and success, are apt to take little 
trouble with the less important figures. They are often content to 
class a man under some conventional heading descriptive of opinions, 
character, or profession, such as physiocrat, radical, artist, demagogue, 
adventurer, or Jacobite. This summary treatment is partly justi¬ 
fiable, because otherwise works of history might grow to inordinate 
length, but it partly arises from the author’s want of sympathy and 
imagination. Carlyle never dismisses anybody in this way. Each 
of the characters he describes, though only in a sentence, has a 
personality of its own, with hopes, fears, and aspirations, often mean 
enough, but at least peculiar to itself. Above all, whenever he 
perceives devotion to an ideal in persons however humble, he treats 
their intention with respect. Thus he never falls into the vice 
common with modern ecclesiastical historians, of regarding religious 
movements among uneducated persons with contempt. He does not 
call his brother a ‘ fanatic ’ or a 1 lunatic ’ because he fails to 
sympathise with his point of view, but he does his best to understand 
what the man really meant. 

In his later and inferior work, this instinct of sympathy is 
occasionally smothered by his prejudices, as for instance where his 
great hatred of the evil the man did, makes him unjust to Loyola’s 
self, though even in this case he goes straight for Loyola’s inmost 
feeling, with a certain inverted sympathy. 0 But taking Carlyle’s 
writings as a whole, it is false to say that difference of opinion 
blinded him to the real feelings of other men. Although he utterly 
hated Catholicism, he has left us in Past and Present our truest 
and most sympathetic picture of Mediaeval monasticism at its high- 
water mark, a picture which no Catholic writer can hope' to rival. 
He understood what those monks of St. Edmundsbury felt and 
thought, with perfect comprehension. Yet was he a student of 
the Middle Ages? Far from it, but he was a student of man. 
Again, if there was anyone whom he might be expected to hate, it 
is Guy Faux. We might have supposed that Carlyle would regard 
him at least as a mere engine of Satan moving by clock-work. Yet 
we find that he regards him not only as a brother man, a brother 
soul, but an interesting and almost a noble soul:— 

Well, and are there in history many sterner figures than Guido, standing there 
with his dark lantern beside the six-and-thirty barrels of gunpowder in W T hin- 

8 Latter-day Pamphlets : ‘ Jesuitism.’ 
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niard’s cellar under Parliament ? To such lengths has he, for his part, carried his 
insight into the true interests of this world. Guido is a very serious figure ; has 
used reasonable efforts to bring himself to the sticking place and Hercules’ choice 
of roads. No Pusey Dilettante, poor spouting New Catholic or Young England in 
white waistcoat; a very serious man come there to do a thing, and die for it if 
there be need. 10 

But it is in the French Revolution, where all his qualities are at 
their best, that his power of writing history from the inside of men 
is most conspicuous. Here he is never content to deal with lay 
figures. He tells us what each man was with such truth and 
clearness that what he did, in each set of given circumstances, comes 
as a foreseen and inevitable conclusion. 

But for an historian of the French Revolution it is at least as 
necessary to understand mobs as to understand their leaders. In 
some periods of history it is enough to trace the general condition 
and sentiment of the various classes of people, and to direct the 
main effort towards explaining the motives of the principal actors. 
To some slight degree this is true even of such a popular convulsion 
as the English Civil War; but it is not true at all of the French 
Revolution. Carlyle accepts this condition. He knows that it is 
not enough to explain that Danton did this, and that Lafayette 
intended to do that. He never for a moment forgets that the 
‘ sacred right of insurrection ’ was the motive force in all events from 
.July 1789 to October 1795. He sees that the successive throes of 
that tremendous and abnormal convulsion can be understood only by 
a sympathetic appreciation on each fateful day of the feelings of 
those impatient masses, against whom Aristocrat, Constitutionalist, 
and Giron din were alike powerless, by whose fierce favour the Jacobins 
lived and moved and had their strange being. What was the mob 
of Baris, what were the women of St. Antoine, what were the men of 
Marseilles or Varennes feeling and thinking at the hour when their 
next whim would decide the world’s future ? What were men saying 
to each other in the streets on the eve of great irrevocable events ? Such 
questions Carlyle perpetually asks and answers. The five chapters 11 
which tell what the Parisians thought and did during the second 
week of July 1789 are the very heart of the matter, to which all 
else that concerns the fall of the Bastille is secondary. All the ‘ newly 
discovered material’ in the wide world has not overthrown that 
account. 

The French Revolution was his greatest history, but the various 
writings he has left on the English Parliamentary struggle afford 
even more striking examples of his method of history from the 
inside. The generation that had passed the first Reform Bill only 
partially understood the spirit that had founded English freedom 
in the days of the early Stuarts. To the Tories, the Puritans were 

'• Historical Sketches, p. 68. 11 Vol, i. book v. chaps. iii.-vii. 
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mere phantoms of darkness, Jacobins parading as Methodists; to 
the Whigs the interest of the great struggle against Charles had 
been constitutional and financial, a matter of pounds, shillings, 
pence, and civil liberty. Hampden’s attitude of dignified resistance 
to a raid on his pocket and on the privilege of Parliament was, 
they thought, the true quarrel, till the ‘ fanatics ’ came in, all too 
powerfully, and spoiled the game. Men had not fully perceived 
what we all know so well to-day, that the Pyms and Hampdens were 
themselves of the ‘ fanatic ’ class ; that the Protestant faith inspired 
and led them in all they did ; that to them the struggle with the 
Stuarts had been from the beginning a struggle for their religion. 
Yet this was the cause more than any other that Parliamentary 
resistance grew strong as death, instead of sputtering out in some 
London Fronde. This new interpretation of our history was first 
announced in May 1840 to the fashionable and literary world, who 
had gathered in no unfriendly spirit to see and hear a Scotch 
peasant speak with the tongues of men and of angels. In the sixth 
lecture ‘ On Heroes ’ we read :— 

They tell us that it was a sorrowful thing to consider that the foundation of 
our English Liberties should have been laid by ‘superstition.’ These Puritans 
came forward with Calvinistic incredible Creeds, anti-Laudisms, "Westminster Con¬ 
fessions, demanding, chiefly of all, that they should lia\ e liberty to woraliijt in 
their own way. Liberty to tax themselves, that was the thing they should have 
demanded ! It was superstition, fanaticism, disgraceful ignorance of (^institutional 
Philosophy to insist on the other thing. Liberty to tax oneself. Not to pay out 
money from your pocket except on reason shown. No century, T think, but a 
barren one would have fixed on that as the first right of man! I should say, ou 
the contrary, a just man will generally have better cause than money in what 
shape soever, before deciding to revolt against his government. . . . Put if they 
come to him and say, ‘ Acknowledge a lie, pretend to say you are worshipping Cod 
when you are not doing it; believe not the thing that you find true, but the thing 
that 1 find, or pretend to find, true: ’ he will answer: ‘ No, by God's help, uo; you 
may take my purse, but I cannot have my moral self annihilated. The pur-e is 
any highwayman’s who might meet me with a loaded pistol; but the self is mine 
and God my Maker’s; it is not yours, and I will resist you to the death, and revolt, 
against you, and on the whole front all manner of extremities, accusations, and 
confusions, in defence of that! ’ 

This view of the real motive force of the Civil War is now 
generally accepted, and has been borne out by Mr. Grardiner. Carlyle's 
posthumous work, Historical Sketches, shows how thoroughly he 
understood the relation of religion to politics in the minds of the 
Parliament men during the reigns of James and Charles the First. 
At the time he wrote these sketches, he was contemplating a 
history of the period. When he abandoned this project and 
determined instead to show us the true Cromwell, the memory of 
this man in particular was, if possible, more obscured to his 
countrymen than the memory of the Puritan movement as a whole. 
Even in Scott’s Woodstock, the first attempt made by a man of true 
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historical insight and sympathy to appreciate the conflicting motives 
and forces of the Civil War, Cromwell, though no monster, appears 
as an ambitious Captain talking half-sincere cant. Macaulay praised 
him as a practical man. But if a few persons knew something of 
the Protector, no one knew Oliver Cromwell. The man who had 
ruled England from the solitude of his mind, whose iron faith had 
hound him to endure calumny and hatred from without and bitter 
weariness within, lay unknown as if he had never been, until 
Carlyle rescued him from the grave of time. 

But although the discovery of Cromwell is a signal achievement 
of history written from the inside, it is not upon the whole the 
greatest of Carlyle’s historical works; he has sacrificed the age to 
the man as he did not sacrifice the French Revolution to Mirabeau. 
The very Puritans litre hardly when they oppose the Protector; 
there is not the same human sympathy for all persons, and the 
same spiritual sympathy for all points of view, which signalise the 
French Revolution. Bp.t the Life of Cromwell was needed to 
fulfil a different purpose; for two centuries the wrongs of Cavalier 
and Republican, Bishop and Presbyter, Lawyer and Parliamentarian, 
had been poured into the ears of a sympathetic posterity, and there 
had been none to reply for the departed tyrant; at last Carlyle stood 
up to plead his lost cause against the world. So that in the next 
generation Mr. Gardiner could come to square all accounts, and the 
case of the World v. Cromwell was both heard and judged. 

The brief for Frederick the Great was less needed and was also 
less successful. Though the book contains wonderful battle-scenes, 
pictures of persons and flashes of pathos and humour, it was, on the 
whole, written in the decline of his genius. Above all he did not 
understand Frederick as he understood Cromwell and the actors of the 
French Revolution. The attempt to find in an old Pagan inspired 
by a mixture of Cynicism and Stoicism, a Carlylean of the first 
water, can be only partially successful; though it is by no means so 
absurd as some suppose who conceive Carlyle’s view of life to have 
been based on dogmatic belief. 

Who is to-day setting up the statue before Westminster Hall ? 
Not the man who generously gave it to a nation needing it so 
much ; not he, nor even Mr. Gardiner. At the base, behind and out of 
sight, should be inscribed 4 Erected by Thomas Carlyle, 1845-1899.’ 
We may fittingly close with his greeting to Cromwell: 12 — 

Hail to thee, thou strong one ; hail, across the long-drawn funeral aisle and 
night of time. Two dead centuries, with all that they have buried, part us, and 
it is far to speak together; how diverse are our centuries, most diverse, yet our 
Eternity is the same: and a kinship unites us which is much deeper tjmn Death and 
Time. Hail to thee, thou strong one, for thou art ours, and I at least mean to call 
thee so. 

G. M. Trevelyan. 


'* TTistorical Sketches;, p. 31G. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF POETRY 


Poetry is not an art, but the excellency and the halo of all the 
arts—as also of life itself; and the 'great artist, like the great man;, 
is generally a poet. 

If a person, with certain powers of feeling and imagination, is 
fortunate enough to have some artistic talent as well, it is of no 
essential importance which art, or which particular form of any of 
them, is adopted in exploiting those powers, the possession and 
adequate representation of which constitute the poet and the artist. 
Thus he may write or paint or model or compose music or make 
designs, and, moreover, he may do so in whatever shape, form, or 
manner he chooses, and his work, provided it is the outcome of 
sensibility and imagination in an eminent degree, will be poetry. 
This I believe to be the true philosophy of poetry in its relation 
to art. 

And this unsophisticated theory, if it is clearly accepted and 
borne in mind, will be found, I think, to provide us with an unfailing 
guide through the immense labyrinth of aesthetics ; and it will, also, 
help to account for the inconsistencies and contradictions, and the 
general ambiguity of terms and principles, which make the usual 
views on this subject so unsatisfactory, and which, it seems to me, 
are caused mainly by the circumstance that this theory is not 
recognised—at least frankly and thoroughly, since, as a matter 
of fact, it is indirectly and unconsciously relied on very much 
in most aesthetic criticisn;. It was, indeed, simply because I so 
often observed it latently influencing such criticisms and opinions, 
and in some measure explaining their otherwise hopelessly con¬ 
fused nature, that I came to see in it a coherent answer to the 
fundamental and perplexing question, What is the meaning and 
place of poetry in all art and in life ? 


For, whenever a work of great imaginative power was under 
consideration—no matter where, when, or how it had come into 
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being—I noticed that it was deemed ‘ poetic 5 and the author 
1 a poet.’ Whether it happened to be some famous example of 
Greek sculpture, or of Gothic architecture or of Italian painting 
or of German music or of English literature, made no difference in 
this respect, since no particular form, or art, or craft, or class, or 
school, or fashion, or country, or tongue, or race, or faith, or age 
was apparently granted an exclusive possession of poetic genius, but 
it was acknowledged to be a universal endowment of the highest 
humanity all the world over, and to be capable of manifesting itself 
in a thousand different ways and times and places, and not alone in 
all of the fine arts and in every variety of them, but also in many 
other directions, not so evident or lasting. 

Thus, while the writings of a Shakespeare or of a Shelley may be 
said to speak for themselves, can we not say that Michel Angelo, in 
those four great, silent, solitary years, painted the poem of humanity 
on the vault of the Sistine Chapel ? And is there no feeling and 
imagination 1 on the freshed walls of cloisters or in the illuminated 
pages of missals, where monks and holy men have ‘muttered in 
green and purple and gold ’ their hopes and struggles and loves and 
losses ? And, in our own times, what of Turner or Millet, or the 
works, with both brush and pen, of Blake and Kossetti ? Again, does 
not the poetry of suffering and catastrophe speak to us in the 
Laocodn—although no sound escapes his lips? And have you 
never wandered round a carved poem—in some rough, old, gray- 
stone Breton Calvary ? And are not Wagner’s dramas or Beethoven’s 
symphonies real poems—the musical expressions of human feelings 
and conceptions ? And who objects to Handel being buried in the 
Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey ? And has not ‘ the poetry of 
architecture ’ been pointed out ? 

Is there not poetry, also, in some prose, just as there is in some 
verse—in much, say, of Newman and Carlyle, as of Wordsworth and 
Browning ? Did not Matthew Arnold actually go to a prose work, 
the Centaur of Maurice de Guerin, in order to illustrate the 
characteristic merit of poetic thought? For, can there not be 
poetry even in a single word? And what about Plato, or those 
songs of praise an4 prayer, the Psalms ? Where is there greater 
poetry than in parts of the Old and New Testaments ? Where is 
the feeling more intense and the imaginative power higher ? And do 
you care whether Lucretius wrote in prose or in verse ? Does not 
St. Beuve call Montaigne ‘ a true poet * ? And has not Jeremy 
Taylor been described as ‘ one of our noblest poets ’ ? While of 
Buskin’s works it has been said that they are * so full of 
analytical acumen and creative genius that they might be called the 
poems of criticism.’ ‘ Our best history is still poetry ’ said Emerson, 

1 On another occasion I hope to describe the psychology of these qualities, which 
form the constituent elements of poetry. 
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and Professor Max Muller has gone so far as to call Froude a poet. 
And has not Mr. Balfour declared that ‘ metaphysicians are poets ’ ? 

Yedic hymn, or Caledonian lay, or Hebrew chant; mediaeval 
romance, ancient oallad, or northern saga; the Divine Comedy of 
Dante or the Human Comedy of Balzac; Herodotus or Malory; 
Homer or St. Paul; Behmen or Kembrandt; Eaphael or Mozart; 
Strasburg Cathedral or the Dying Gaul; Egyptian pyramid or 
Celtic monolith; Job or Brand, Prometheus or Hamlet; Don 
Quixote or Faust ; Siegfried or the Sower, Fin gal or Zarathustra, 
The Song of Myself or The Story of my Heart, The City of God or 
The City of Dreadful Night, The Dream of Gerontius or A Dream of 
John Ball, The Imitation of Christ or The Apology of Socrates ,— 
what does it matter? Temple, picture, play, novel, statue, oratorio, 
essay, ode—is not poetry possible in all of these, nay, in all things— 
not excepting even verse or rhyme ? 2 

III 

Is there not the poetry of science, or the speculative fervour and 
intuition of man as seen in his researches through nature, and in 
his brilliant inferences and theoretical conceptions? Has not 
science given a more solemn significance, in the bosom of infinite 
space and time, to the endless vitality and variety of creation? 
Have not its truths, by their wider compass and by their disclosure 
of marvellous adaptations and correspondences, greatly enhanced the 
mystery and cohesive splendour of the universe ? Is not the poetry 
of astronomy, from tlje days of the Chaldean shepherds to our own— 
the galaxy of the heavens, the stellar depths and solar system, the 
countless worlds and clusters and forces, the origin of light and 
heat—proverbial? And was it not Coleridge’s opinion tlfat if Sir 
Humphry Davy * had not been the first chemist he would have been 
the first poet of his age ’ ? And have we not Tyndall’s eloquent 
discourse on the scientific use of the imagination, in which he calls 
that faculty ‘ the divining rod of the man of science—the mightiest 
instrument of the physical discoverer,’ and gives, as an example of 
its poetic power ‘ Newton’s passage from a falling apple to a falling 
moon ’ ? 

Do we not speak, too, of the poetry of character, conduct, actions, 
manners, speech, looks, motion, gesture ? Was not the first poetic- 
artist probably a dancing savage—some sensitive and imaginative 
creature who, by his primitive cries and gesticulations, sought to 
impart to others his own frenzied feelings and conceptions ? And 
was not Fanny Elssler’s dancing called ‘poetry’? Among the 
numerous* means of expression is there not the language of nature 
and man, as it were, combined—in face and feature, voice and- 

* Goethe, however, defined * good ’ society as that which furnished no material 
for poetry. 
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movement ? For are not these the outward, partial appearances of 
corresponding powers and passions and affections within, which 
influence and actuate all that we do ? So that it is no exaggeration 
to say that a poem—an exhibition of heart and soul, most graceful 
and strong and clear—may be seen in a smile or a touch, in an 
accent or a tint, or in a turn of the head, in a hand by the bedside, or 
in a knock at the door ? Even in such small actions, it is as with 
the good dancer who does not use only his feet or his head or neck 
or arms or thighs—but the whole man, the spirit, more than all the 
body put together, is the moving and determining force. 

And was it not said of Thoreau that his actual life was a poem ? 
And has not Goethe entitled his own autobiography * poetry ’ ? And 
did not Milton say that the poet himself ought always to be a true 
poem, since poetry, rightly understood, is the offspring and part of 
the life and being of great individuality? And has any poetry, 
which has received artistic treatment, excelled that of certain lives 
which have been faithfully and bravely passed ?—-just as no painting 
or sculpture has ever equalled the living figure and countenance, nor 
word or sound conveyed the full meaning of thought and emotion ? 
What of St. Francis of Assisi or Joan of Arc, General Gordon or 
Sir Thomas More, Telemachus or Lincoln, Marcus A urelius or 
Christopher Columbus? Martyr, hero, prophet, mystic, Buddha, 
saint, or sage—what does it matter ? 

And, finally, can it not appear in political and social life, as in 
the immortal annals of Greece and Rome, or in the teaching and 
tradition of the great religions and civilisation* of the world ? What 
about the Crusades, and the pilgrimages and perilous expeditions, and 
every noble, emancipating movement of the spirit of man ? And 
are not the saws and proverbs handed down to us often the accumu¬ 
lated poetry of generations? Life, art, science, religion, history, 
philosophy, knowledge, experience—is not poetry ‘the breath and 
finer spirit of them all ’ ? I stood for a long time on the Acropolis, 
wondering which was the greatest poet-—Phidias, Ictinus, or Pericles. 
Does not religion appeal almost exclusively to the emotions and 
imaginative susceptibility of man ? What are piety and worship, 
from the days when David danced before the Ark to these less 
demonstrative times, when, even still, a ballet is performed on certain 
occasions before the high altar in the Cathedral of Seville ? And 
did not Napoleon declare that ‘ the world was governed by imagina¬ 
tion ’ ? And has not Horace ascribed the civilisation of mankind to 
poetry ? 

So great and universal, in fact, is the presence of poetry, that 
sometimes it seems to me as though all our beliefs and* principles 
■ and ideals and morals, which we suppose to be based on logic or 
authority or education, are really born of and nurtured by the 
poetic faculties of man, to comfort our suffering hearts and souls, 

a 12 
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What else are God, the soul, immortality, conscience, wisdom* 
beauty, virtue, holiness ? ‘ The Church herself,’ says Cardinal 
Newman, ‘is the most sacred and august of poets.’ Lacking 
certitude, the human spirit endeavours to console itself with poetry j 
and* is it not only by thus keeping life at an emotional and 
imaginative pitch, by means of love, affection, loyalty, faith, 
honour, grace, trust, hope, duty, that we are reconciled to and 
manage to survive the ordeal of mortal existence ? 

IV 

And yet, since men are for the most part, as regards their, 
highest qualities, dumb creatures, how much of the poetry of the' 
human race has remained silent! I believe there are many 
inarticulate poets. The meanest of mortals can share the poet’s- 
inspiration, though he may not Lave his gift of expression. Is not 
nearly every man, as has been said, a Shakespeare in his dreams ? 
In the speechless depths of the heart and soul, do we not feel and 
see more than we can say or do ? Whisperings of the mysterious 
meaning and gravity of all things haunt most of us. Emotions and 
visions occur, where words and images and shapes and colours and 
sounds or any visible token fail. There can be a rich poetic 
disposition, incapable of any kind of expression, just as there are 
many with remarkable artistic faculties and apparently little or no 
poetry. But the silent need not be less poetic than the articulate. 

‘ To be is just as great as to perceive or tell.’ A man is a poet 
according to his powers of feeling and imagination and not 
according to his learning or expository skill. He is an artist as 
well, if he possess in addition some talent or means of expression, 
whereby he can exercise and manifest these powers in el'SwXa or 
sensuous images and effects. 

But is it not absurd and idolatrous to confine poetry to any one 
of these numerous and different means ? 3 For the particular form 
employed in no way affects the question of the presence and the 
quality of poetry. The mode of transmission is not the original 
creative force, as ether is not itself light, or air sound. A Hottentot can 
have a sense of poetry as strong as Wordsworth’s. Natural qualities, 
like feeling and imagination, can be the same, however much tastes, 
arts, subjects, and customs—all the peculiar conditions of place and 
time—differ. With some learning and industry a man can write 
good verses or paint or compose well, but it is something much 
more earnest and personal and * inevitable ’—much more of the heart 

* Yet snob is commonly the case. Many opinions to this effect of even distin¬ 
guished -writers and critics—could be quoted. Quite recently, for instance, I read in 
Mr. Mackail’s Life of WiUiam Morris that one day he said, when poetry was being 
discussed: 1 That talk of inspiration is sheer nonsense, I may tell you that flat. There 
is no such thing; it is a mere matter of craftsmanship.’ 
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that feels and loves and of the soul that sees and imagines than of 
'the head and hand that execute—which make him a poet. Poetry 
has the same relation to all forms of art that the earth has to the 
'plants that grow on it, and we might as well talk of the art of earth 
•as of the art of poetry. In order to make the soil fruitful the art 
of cultivation according to our tastes and capacities may be employed, 
and in the same way the various arts embody the innate creations of 
the imagination. 

There can, then, be poems in prose, and hexameters without the 
faintest suggestion of poetry. Metre, rhyme, and stanza distinguish 
verse, not poetry, from prose. A poet is no more a mere literary 
artist of a certain description than he is, as he was once considered, a 
wit or a man about town. Speech is but one of the instruments 
of poetry. Literature in all its forms is an art, but poetry is not, 
neither is truth, or beauty, or gracefulness, or heroism. Poetry was 
not an art in the East, in the early land of its birth, nor was it 
included among the fine arts when l’ Academie des Beaux-Arts was 
established in France; and we know, on Cowper’s authority, that it 
was not an art in Eden. Rhyme and metre were no marks of Indian 
or Hebrew poetry. ‘ The accomplishment of verse ’ has as much to 
say to poetry as alliteration or any other verbal or syllabic trick. It 
is but an arbitrary style of writing, a literary dress of a particular 
cut and measure, a dialect. All forms of linguistic inversion and metre 
are only modes of artistic exposition. They are often mere affecta¬ 
tions, and were once far more'elaborate, as in the conceits of the 
Restoration writers. Some people are good at acrostics and some 
at sonnets. Poetry has essentially no more "connection with verse- 
writing than it has with pig-sticking. 

And likewise with regard to the different arts—letters, music, 
■painting, sculpture, architecture—they are but the sensuous vehicles 
of thought and emotion : but all of them are capable of poetry, and 
therein lies their real excellence. The poetry of any artistic creation 
■is the poetic qualities, the imaginative genius displayed by means of it. 
It is never the art itself or the form. Art is the protean vesture that 
■clothes in divers fashions the eternal, unchanging spirit of poetry 
whose unveiled purity is the poet’s secret vision. All the succeeding 
stages and kinds of art in the world are manifestations under many 
guises and forms of one and the same presence—the abiding life and 
majesty of poetry. Arts are many, and they date from various 
mechanical discoveries. They are simply technical memoranda. 
Art means skill. Besides the five ordinary fine arts there are many 
•others. The aesthetics of the dining table has been ably treated as a 
fine art, and murder also, and there is the black art. J5ut poetry is 
one, and it has always been, although it has many voices and* shapes 
and appearances. It is not itself a dress or vehicle, but it is a source 
and substance, issuing through innumerable talents and channels. 
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It is the root and succulence of a tree that has many shoots and 
ramifications—and some very lofty houghs. To be a poet it is not 
the art of verse that a man should study, but the poetry of life—its 
pathos and significance, which he should feel and see. For life, in 
its true light, is all poetry, and in relation to it, and not to any rule 
of art or conventional form or taste, must every poem be finally 
judged. As it is the source and origin, so is it the perpetual 
standard and test of all poetic effort, and solely according to its 
strength is there poetry in a man or in his acts or works, whatever 
may be the life he leads or the form his creations may happen to take. 
Fortunately the field of poetry is wide. All that is, has its poetic 
potency and expression. Any part of life, however sordid, savage, 
and commonplace, if it is once touched by the strong hand of 
imaginative genius—becomes for evermore poetry—steeped after its 
kind in all the unfathomable beauty of deep, sincere feeling and 
sympathetic interpretation. The truth is that life—if we are only 
conscious of its human and spiritual conditions, which are always 
present—cannot escape being poetry. The world is full of meaning. 
Radiations from the heart and penetrations of the soul draw us 
in every direction; and it would, indeed, have been a narrow*and 
pedantic arrangement, if only the artist or student, forsooth, could 
know and represent the poetry of life. 


V 

But poets vary, of course, greatly in artistic capacities, from the 
illiterate peasant up to the highest expressive talent. Rich though 
the soul often is or may be, the utterance may yet be very feeble; 
and I believe that many people differ, not so much in their feelings 
and insight as in their powers of expression, and that the delight of 
genuine appreciation consists largely in welcoming the appearance 
of our own dormant thoughts and emotions. The poet announces 
what others feel and See, and therefore hail as true. He is not 
merely dumbfounded by the mystery of life, but, finding speech, he 
is relieved, and recovers from the shock, and we, who, although 
inarticulate, have perhaps gone through the same experiences, and 
are as sensitive and imaginative, gladly recognise echoes and 
memories, and shadows, of the loves and the hopes, and the dreams 
of our own elusive lives. Or, with his greater powers of feeling* and 
discernment, he interprets what we have only dimly felt or darkly 
seen, and so actually enlarges the sphere of our vital consciousness. 
And the creative joy and artistic skill of the poet lie in rescuing from 
such Nemesis, or oblivion and indifference, and embodying in lasting 
form,‘some idea or light, however partial and shadowy, with regard to 
the dark and thoughtless space we live in; and it is by so doing that he 
* enriches the blood of the world ’—feeling and revealing the eternal 
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significance and freshness of life—adding and fixing for others new 
thoughts and sympathies and relations, which would otherwise 
have been but fleeting visions and momentary impressions, hopelessly 
lost in the wreckage and futility of what is past and forgotten. The 
whole world cries to heaven for interpretation. The poetry of life 
has hardly found expression at all. There have been but few voices 
and lights to break the silence and dispel the gloom. Patiently the 
world lies before us, like a great block of unhewn marble, containing 
within itself, as Michel Angelo said, all the images and secrets 
that the greatest poet could ever dream of or desire to know. 

But, even in the case of the greatest artist and poet, feeling and 
imagination far outstrip expression. No word or image has limned 
the heart and soul of man. Voice is itself but an echo, colour a reflec¬ 
tion, form a shadow. Art matches poetry about as well as dogma does 
religious exaltation, or language the reverie of thought. At best it is 
never more than a miserable representation of the original—a clumsy 
image of its spiritual counterpart. The symbol can only suggest ‘ the 
light that never was on sea or land.’ There is no real equation 
between what is within and its external makeshift. The countenance, 
voi&e and action, how weak and deceptive they can be! Body and 
soul are generally a hideous misfit. The most eloquent often see 
more than they can name or depict. The spirit that built and still 
illuminates the cathedrals and shrines of the middle ages is greater 
than the buildings themselves. However beautiful, they are only 
the halting, sepulchral effigies of a vanished dream of the divine 
presence. 

For the spirit of poetry exists apart from any incarnation of it. 
What, for instance, is more poetic often than mere affinity, 
recollection, association, reticence ? The soul can conceive without 
the use of language. Thought preceded speech. Poetry—feeling 
and insight—was in the world long before printing or writing or 
even speaking were heard or thought of, or any instrument of art 
invented, and it would survive, even if knowledge of all the arts 
were completely lost. 

And the attempt to arrive at adequate expression has been a long 
and stuttering course. The rudiments and science of the language 
of ait, the elaboration of signs and the perfecting of instruments, 
whether in writing, perspective, or notation, were with great difficulty 
reached, and sounds, pictures, words, and shapes so made capable 
of fixing and communicating their contents. But the tools with 
which we endeavour to hack out our meaning are still very blunt 
and unsatisfactory. Was Swedenborg so eccentric, when he held 
that our finest thoughts could only be expressed ‘ by variegations of 
heavenly light ? ’ Does not every poet know well hotf inferior his 
means of communication are to his inspiration ? They are as wild 
and futile as Romeo’s passionate contradictions or Tristan’s musical 
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transports in their efforts to describe love. Like the prophet of old, 
can we do more than speak of ‘the appearance of the likeness,’ 
‘ the voice of the cry ’ ? The greater the poet and artist is, 
the nearer will be his approach to true expression of the internal 
life and import—and so on, until every secret shall be detected 
and named, and the game of thought and interpretation at an 
end ; but, in the meantime, so poor a thing is expression of any 
kind, that on great occasions do we not instinctively make no 
attempt whatever to give utterance to our thoughts and feelings ? 
We foresee and shudder at the awful disparity, and so refrain. ‘ Be 
silent, and know that I am God ’ sums up many a situation. 


VI 


Thus have we briefly seen how the whole life and history and 
circumstances of the human race, from the beginning of the creation 
to the end, are suffused with the divine breath and sustenance of 
poetic power. 

For God, in truth, is the supreme and only original poet—the 
Maker or Creator; and His poem—the everlasting Book of Life. ‘He 
is, too, the great imaginative artist; and the visible universe—His 
work of art. In splendid style has He shaped the earth into man 
and beast and every living thing; and man, also, can shape some 
lovely images and ideas. But the creation of the world was not a 
masonic act but a spiritual breathing ; and man creates and is a poet 
in so far as he sees and partakes of this divine life and presence. 
Just as God is Pure Being itself, the poetry of anything is its share 
of such perennial essence. From the central fire of Life radiate waves 
of love and light, permeating the hearts and souls of men, and 
bodied forth in the glorious births of imaginative expression. The 
poetic artist is like a refracting prism, decomposing the sun’s purity 
into an infinite number of shades of varying force and amplitude, 
and his works may be compared to the order and nature of the 
different broken tints of the solar spectrum—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet. On the sensitive retina of one life 
oscillates into luminous images of colour and light and form and 
design; on the delicate tympanum of another it vibrates into 
rhythmic chords of sound; in the cerebral consciousness of another 
it thrills into glowing words of speech. 0 to see and to hear! 
Voice and vision! Light and sound!—undulating through the 
world in a myriad radial arteries, and exciting to elastic response the 
throbbing heart and flashing imagination of man! 

Thus does a great wave of the divine spirit, which is the eternal 
life and current of the universe, pass over a dark, unmeaning, arid 
world, and they drown themselves in it—who haply can. The heavens 
are opened, and extraordinary inspiration and gifts are showered on the 
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chosen ones. ‘ The spirit of Gad shall come over you/ The poet sees 
that the whole universe is a manifestation of spiritual being and signifi¬ 
cance ; and this insight constitutes distinct poetic creation. To be 
inspired is to hear, however faintly, the reverberation * down the 
ringing grooves of change’ of the divine Word— 6 Ao<yos —which 
created the world and which still sustains it and is its ineffable oracle. 
The first and the last and the only word of all creation is : Let there 
be light. This is how the poet is really o ttoitjttis, or maker—as God 
is. Poetry is the human counterpart of the divine creativeness of the 
world. It is an unconscious secret force, composing ‘ the life of things,’ 
which the imaginative genius of man discloses and renders conscious. 
It is a partial revelation of the creative spirit of the universe, and is 
itself the creative principle of all spiritual life and understanding. 
There can be no real religion without a poetic sense—not that the 
.spiritual consciousness of the poet is the same as the dogmatic, 
spiritualistic faith of the believer. The latter refers to another world—- 
of spirits or in the future—apart from this. But poetry is thoroughly 
terrestrial and natural to man; it is a present insight into the 
spiritual in this actual world around us; and, without it, all gifts 
intellectual, moral, or physical are incomplete, and no man, in any 
path of life, can be great. The soul should have a sense of poetry as 
the will has a sense of duty or the mind a sense of logic; but the 
faculty of expression may be as weak and uncommon as right conduct 
or true reasoning are. But to the great man the transcendent poetry 
of life is revealed, and his words and acts abide. Beneath all its 
shapes and guises, his sympathetic insight discerns and evokes the 
unchanging spirit of the manifold universe. The mystic unity of 
life finds an echo in the lonely grandeur of his soul. He sees the 
universal significance and relationship of what is otherwise dead 
and meaningless and discordant; and life becomes one harmonious 
vision. 


Martin Morris. 
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THE FUTURE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


The so-called ‘ crisis ’ in the Church of England, which to us on the 
other side of the Atlantic looks like a very small quasi-political affair, 
partaking largely of the nature of ‘ tempest in a teapot,’ seems to me 
to be but one manifestation of that spirit of which I propose to speak, 
a spirit which, unless I am entirely misinformed, is sweeping over 
the whole Western world, America included. 

In taking, then, a careful view of the state of Christianity, three 
things seem to me to be absolutely certain: 

1. That among civilised nations the form of Christianity nourished 
by Rome, which is ordinarily called ‘ Popery,’ is making no head¬ 
way. 

2. That the distinctive doctrines of every Protestant reformer 
are being more and more universally rejected. 

3. That there is in all Protestant Christendom (the Anglican 
Church being, perhaps improperly, included in that category) a dis¬ 
tinct movement towards Catholicism and a most evident desire for 
ceremonialism. 

No doubt there can be found people who will deny the truth of 
one, two, or even all three of these statements; and yet for all that 
they may be none the less true. 

1. Take, for example, the status of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England to-day. When controversialists of that Church furnish us 
with statistics, as did the Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark in 
his speech recently delivered at Autun, at the St. Augustine festivi¬ 
ties, 1 they are careful to tell us the increase of the number of priests 
and churches and convents, but they are significantly silent as to 
the number of souls to which these priests minister, the number of 
persons who attend these churches, the number of religious who are 
professed iA these convents. And even were the numbers given, they 
would not prove much unless there was added a further statement as 

1 See supplement to the Tablet , July 1, 1899. 
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to how many of these Roman Catholics in England are English, and 
how many Irish, French, &e. 

But of the real numbers of the Roman dissenters in England we 
get a pretty good idea from the marriage returns, and from these it 
is quite evident that Romanism, so far from gaining in numbers in 
England, is not by any means able to hold the relative position she 
had fifty years ago. All this has been frankly admitted very recently 
by a Roman Catholic writer. 2 

But what is true of England is true also of most other parts of 
the civilised world. In the United States, no one who has any infor¬ 
mation upon the subject will pretend that Rome is making any 
headway except by immigration, and her own prelates openly confess 
that they are unable to hold these often weak-kneed Catholics after 
they come in contact with American institutions, and especially with 
the so-called ‘ public-school ’ system, which saps from the children the 
root principles of morals and religion. At the laying of the corner¬ 
stone of the new Roman Catholic parish church in Philadelphia for 
the Italians, the preacher frankly confessed that the overwhelmibg 
majority of the Italian children were getting no religious training 
whatever! No one can for a moment doubt that the losses from 
mixed marriages and other causes far exceed any occasional ‘ con¬ 
versions ’ of ritualistic ladies in New York and of a ritualistic Angli¬ 
can perhaps—birds so rare that the news of their flight, or rather 
hoppings, is spread by telephone and telegraph all over the country, 
and is sent by cable and letter even to Europe. 

It is true that conversions are being made in Holland and in 
Sweden, but what are they as compared to the loss of whole families, 
I might almost say whole villages, in parts of Austria-Hungary and 
in Alsace-Lorraine ? 

But perhaps the saddest of all sights is the spectacle presented 
by Catholic France, Catholic Belgium, Catholic Spain. The vast 
number of men in each of these countries who are not only not 
practising Catholics, but who are actively hostile to Christianity in any 
form, is positively appalling. Nor is the state of things in Italy 
much better. 

It would seem, then, that the future of Romanism is as black as 
it could possibly be, and that the alarm of those who say that 
Rome is swallowing up everything is about as well founded as were 
the famous Gordon riots. 

I would not, however, leave this point without offering my most 

2 Mr. Richard Bagot. He says: ' Far from progressing, Roman Catholicism in 
England has for several years been stationary, if not losing ground * ( Vide artiole in 
the Nuova Antologia). The Church Times (London) gives the following figures from 
the Registrar-General’s marriage returns. I have no way of verifying fhem. In 185S 
marriages by Roman Catholic rites were 51 in the thousand, in 1857 they were 46 in 
the thousand, in 1867 they dropped to 44, and in 1897 only 41 in the thousand. These 
figures must show something. 
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heartfelt tribute of admiration to the courage, the zeal, and the 
self-denial with which the hierarchy of the Homan Church has set 
itself to the work of checking the tide of fate, of trying to turn back 
its waves. To-day there is a piety, a zeal, a love, which were not to be 
.found a century ago. But, after all, while no doubt of those still re¬ 
maining as practising adherents of the Homan faith there are to-day 
a larger proportion living godly lives in conformity with their pro¬ 
fessions, yet there would seem to be no doubt that the total of 
practising Catholics in most of the countries named is, relatively 
to the gross population, far smaller to-day than it was a century ago. 

2. I come now to my second point. And here I need not ask 
the reader to take my word for anything, for his own experience will 
bear out the truth of my statements. Where are those who believe, 
as Luther taught it, that doctrine of imputed righteousness which 
he called ‘justification by faith alone’? The doctrine is extinct. 
What person calling himself a follower of Luther would dream of 
advising a penitent to sin all the more in the name of Christ, because 
‘ where sin abounded there did grace much more abound ’ ? Who 
to-day believes the doctrines of Calvin on reprobation, &c. ? Most 
of these dogmas are as extinct as the famous dodo. And as for 
Puritanism, that mighty power which for a time overthrew both 
altar and Throne, and founded a religious tyranny in New England 
in these Western lands, what remains of it to-day except a pale, 
emasculated, swiftly dying Sabbatarianism ? 

Even old-fashioned orthodox Protestantism is in America on 
the wane, and while the law of William Penn’s own Pennsylvania 
still by statute fines those who speak against or insult the Holy 
Scriptures of God, many Protestant ministers in the hundreds of 
pulpits of Philadelphia find no more interesting and exciting theme 
for their Sunday preachments than the showing the Word of God to 
be the erring and often immoral and ridiculous word of man ! 

It is no exaggeration to say that Protestantism is rapidly dis¬ 
integrating, and is losing its hold as a teaching power. And in this 
connection it must always be remembered that Protestantism was 
from its inception as distinctly a teaching institutibn as ever 
■Catholicism claimed to be. To be sure, with a glaring inconsistency, 
it declared the * right of private judgment.’ But if anyone dared in 
the exercise of that right to arrive at conclusions opposite to those 
of the Protestant leaders, he must suffer accordingly; and therefore 
Luther informed Calvin, or Zwingli (which was it ?), that because he 
disagreed with him in regard to the Supper he would go to hell • 
And Calvin burned Servetus at the stake because he did not agree 
•with the Geneva doctrine of the Incarnation! 

Who to-day holds fast by the Westminster Confession? Or by 
■the Augsburg Confession ? Or by the Book of Concord ? Who but 
a handful among old-fashioned Tractarians considers himself bound 
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to accept the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England ? An 
American bishop, whose diocese is in the wilds of New England 
and contains but twenty-seven clergymen all told, has recently 
written a letter to a Church newspaper 3 in which he makes the 
highly interesting assertion that the clergy are not bound even to 
believe the statements’they make in the prayers of the Church 
Service, which they offer out of the Prayer Book to the God of 
truth! The bishop would seem to be a fair match, in this respect at 
least (although not in others), to the rationalistic German professor, 
Adolf Harnack, who made a similar statement with regard to the 
Lutheran ministers of the State Church, who were obliged to accept 
the Apostles’ Creed, which they did not believe ! 

It is not too much to say, then, that Protestantism as a system 
of positive religious belief is dying out, and that its professors are 
for the most part able to continue in its ministry only through some 
device of casuistry, which in any other matter would be considered 
by themselves, as it is in tlieir case by almost everyone except them¬ 
selves, dishonest and dishonourable. It is manifest that this state of 
things cannot go on, and that the only final result of ‘ progress ’ in 
this direction, so far as faith is concerned, must be unbelief, and, so 
far as organisation is concerned, decay and dissolution. 

3, My first two theses, which I hope I have been able to 
defend to the reader’s satisfaction, are but introductory to my third 
and main thesis, which is, that among all Christians ordinarily 
styled Protestants, who are still believers, there is a strong move¬ 
ment backward towards Catholicism, and a strong reaction from the 
bareness and baldness of the Reformed worship to the ceremonialism 
of a former age. 

The experience of most persons will make them feel that there 
is at least some truth in this statement. No one who remembers 
the ordinary method of conducting service fifty years ago in 
Anglican churches, whether in England or America, and compares 
it with the ordinary method of to-day, can fail to recognise that a 
mighty change has taken place in that time. And if among our¬ 
selves the change has been great, how much m'ore startling is it 
among the Dissenters. As we see Presbyterian churches adorned 
with images in stone and glass it is hard to believe that the spiritual 
ancestors of these same Presbyterians during the great rebellion 
broke our stained-glass windows as monuments of superstition, and 
smashed such of our images as had escaped the ravages and rapacity 
of the upheaval of the sixteenth century. 

Some Presbyterian and Methodist places of worship have 
‘ vested choirs,’ and processionals and * recessionals ’ (Jtleaven save 
the mark!). North of the Tweed, if we can believe the reports 
which constantly reach us, a strong body of the ministers of the 
* The Churchman , June 17, 1899. 
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Established Church is introducing what we should call ‘ out and out 
ritualism ’ into the churches once delivered from such * abominations ’ 
by John Knox. 

Nor is this growth of ritualistic proclivities limited to English- 
speaking peoples, it is most evident likewise in Lutheran Germany 
and Scandinavia. 4 Within the past few years the ‘ Order of Divine 
Service ’ has been altered in a markedly ritualistic direction both in 
Norway and Sweden. The tide has crossed the Atlantic, and the 
Lutheran churches here, which twenty years ago could hardly be 
distinguished from those of Methodists and Presbyterians, are now 
often furnished with an altar on a foot-pace, with a £ retable,’ and a 
cross and flower-vases at least, sometimes (especially in the West) 
with crucifixes and candles, as in parts of Germany. A highly 
liturgical Prayer Book has within the past decade been set forth by 
one of the two largest bodies of American Lutherans, and (I believe) 
was subsequently accepted by the others. 

In America Dissenters frequently advertise ‘ Services of Song,’ 
and at Christmas and Easter have their churches most elaborately 
decorated with flowers, palms, greens, and a profusion of crosses; 
and at these services they perform exactly the same music which is 
sung in our churches. In view of this mighty flood of ceremonialism 
which is rolling over almost all peoples not professing the Roman 
faith, the disputes of Anglicans as to just how, when, or where 
incense or processional candles may or may not be used in accordance 
with a Parliamentary ‘ Act of Uniformity ’ are small indeed, and the 
decisions given of but little moment. If these decisions prove to be 
in accordance with the sensus communis (dare I translate 4 common 
sense’?), then they will be observed ; but if not, they will soon be as 
much a dead-letter as the constantly repeated episcopal charges of 
half a century ago against vested choirs and the choral service in 
any except cathedral churches. 

XThis wave, however, of which I am speaking is not. a mere wave 
of ceremonialism ; it is likewise a great way« 0 f doctrine, bringing 
back, or at leasfc-lhawing attention to, the doctrines and practices of 
the Church which »ad be?a lost sight of or rejected at the Protestant 
Reformation. Dr. VfJafi&ack has written well and most truly upon 
this point in his recent little book, which has been translated into 
English. His conclusion is that orthodox and believing Protestant¬ 
ism is becoming Catholicised; that the un-Protestant idea of the 
Church as an institution with power to control the conscience and 

* A very learned Lutheran professor tells me that only in South-west Germany 
has this movement failed, but that there * the prayers are read.’ The revival has 
been far more general in America than in the home Church, and has been * accom¬ 
panied by constant protest against what is often called “ritualism,” and is urged 
only upon the ground of the edification that it offers the sincere and devout wor¬ 
shipper.’ One would think one was reading of the Oxford Revival. 
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teach the intellect is daily gaining ground, and that this inclination, 
if continued, will end in the overthrow of Protestantism altogether, 
which of course Harnack looks upon as a great misfortune. 

I have a firm belief that this is God’s good way of leading the 
nations back to Catholicism—not to the Catholicism of mediaeval and 
modem Popery, but to the Catholicism of primitive prelacy. On 
every side men are feeling the emptiness of a religion which rests 
upon no external witness, and upon nothing more stable than the 
shifting sands of private judgment. The doctrines and the morals 
of Protestantism have been placed in the balances these three 
hundred years, and have been found wanting. Thinking men are 
being led one way or the other. Either, feeling the shallowness and 
unsatisfactoriness of the creed they once held, they are in their 
hearts giving up Christianity altogether as the one, true, and only 
saving religion ; or else they are looking backward to the days when 
the Church was undivided, when she presented to the enemy an 
unbroken front, to the Church as she was when she converted the 
nations, and they are asking themselves the question, Can we not 
return in doctrine and practice to the standard of the Church of that 
day—the Church of the (Ecumenical Councils and of the Fathers; 
the Church free alike from the additions and superstitions and 
vagaries of Rome and of Geneva, of Trent and of Wittenberg ? Here 
is common ground upon which we can all unite, a standard to which 
we can all appeal, and that appeal has been the historical appeal of 
the Church of England for the past three centuries. The appeal 
from the errors and corruptions and tyrannies of Rome to the pure 
faith and practice of the undivided Church is the great, the only 
underlying principle of the English Reformation. Those who are 
loyal to that appeal are loyal to the English Reformation and to the 
Reformed Church of England ; and such as would substitute for that 
appeal to a Divine authority the bungling statements of truths and 
half-truths sometimes called the ‘Reformation Settlement’ are 
traitors in our camp, making of none effect the very principle for 
which the whole English Reformation stood. 

And this appeal to antiquity and to our unbroken connection 
with the past has been all along the secret of the influence and 
power of the Anglican Church. It has been said that it was its 
establishment that gave it its influence; we here in America know 
this to be a mistake. The little (so-called) Protestant Episcopal 
Church, with its half-million only of communicants, scattered over a 
continent, has the same spiritual power and prestige and influence as 
the Establishment has at home, and in illustration of this I quote 
from a public utterance of the late I)r. Newman, a distinguished 
bishop of the Methodist Church, who died but a few weeks ago: 

It is my firm conviction that not many years will pass before the Christian 
denominations of the worlS will number no more than three: the Roman Catholic 
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being one; the Protestant Episcopal, to which with greater and greater attraction 
both the Methodists and Presbyterians and Congregationolists will.be drawn; and 
the Baptists, who will maintain for all time their doctrine respecting immersion, 
which alone will keep them from being absorbed like the Presbyterians into the 
Episcopal Church. 

If our spiritual rulers would only really lay this fact to heart, and 
would act accordingly, claiming boldly for the Church all she should 
possess by virtue of her Divine birth, Acts of Parliament and Injunc¬ 
tions of kings to the contrary notwithstanding, they would find the 
English-speaking peoples of the world flocking into her as to an ark 
of safety. The one weak point, the one thing that hinders theiy 
doing so now, is the uncertainty of the voice of those who are them¬ 
selves orthodox, and the blatant impudence of those who reject, 
insult, and despise the Church’s dogmas, sacraments, and ceremonies, 
and yet are allowed to go unpunished, often unreproved if not 
encouraged, by their weak or unfaithful superiors. When the 
spiritual rulers of the Church of England deem it of more importance 
to try in their courts those who revile the Word of God and deny 
the mystery of the Virgin Conception and birth of the Divine Son, 
rather than the most orthodox, faithful, and successful clergymen of 
their dioceses on some charge of having burned their incense before 
the Lord in a movable instead of a standing vessel, and with the 
intention of worshipping God rather than making a good smell in 
the church building, we may hope to see Dissent disband and the 
Ecclesia Anglicana be once again, as she was before the sixteenth 
century, the Church of the English people. 

Henry E. Percival, D.D., 

Presbyter of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, U.8.A. 


The Editor of The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MS8. 
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AFTER THE VERDICT 
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France, cloven in twain by lire of liell and hate, 
Shamed with the shame of men her meanest born, 
Soldier and judge whose names, inscribed for scorn. 
Stand vilest on the record writ of fate, 

Lies yet not wholly vile who stood so great. 

Sees ^et not all her praise of old outworn. 

Not yet is all her scroll of glory torn, 

Or left for utter shame to desecrate. 

High souls and constant hearts of faithful men 
Sustain her perfect praise with tongue and pen 
Indomitable as honour. Storms may toss 

And soil her standard ere her bark win home: 

Hut shame falls full upon the Christless cross* 

Whose brandmark signs the holy hounds of Home. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 

A VOICE FROM CAPE COLONY 1 


British subjects resident in South Africa have read with interest 
the comments upon the South African crisis made by the leading 
newspapers at home. But the perusal of these comments has not 
given them unqualified pleasure; for it is evident that our home 
journalists are not cognisant of the correct position of affairs out 
here. For instance, the Guardian and the Economist both express 
the opinion that they do not ‘ see why England and the Transvaal 
should go to war, with all the possibilities of a long racial feud in 
South Africa, because President Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner 
cannot agree as to the exact period of qualification for voting power 
in the South African Kepublie.’ 

To our countrymen at home this, no doubt, is looked upon as 
the rational view of the situation; but it is not so soothing or 
satisfying to us who live out here, and are consequently able to 
diagnose where the radical mischief is really centred. The question 
at issue is not the franchise for the Uitlander, but—British 
Supremacy. Now, to talk of ‘British Supremacy' is, perhaps, an 
appeal to jingoism, and our comfortable critics at home will at once 
discredit all remarks coming from one who can make use of such a 
Vd^iptious phrase. But there is no inclination on my part to make 
a gallery appeal. Bather will I let plain facts speak for themselves. 

To undetstalfd the crisis in South Africa, one must first under¬ 
stand the Boer nature.,/ The perspective view of that nature, as seen 
from the shores of the old country, is charming—quite idyllic. The 
Boers are supposed to be a simple, pastoral and puritanical people, 
who plough their fields and tend their cattle during the day, and 
read their Bibles at night. They are regarded as pioneers of civili¬ 
sation—a rugged race who storm the wild fastnesses of Dame Nature, 
and subdue her wild moods with their indomitable will. Truly, 
distance lends enchantment. Instead of this, the Boers are nothing 
more nor less than a low type of the genus homo. 

c 

1 The author of this, article, a stranger to me personally, writes to me that he 
* belongs to no political party, and cannot claim the acquaintance of any politician of 
note.’—[E d. Nineteenth Centtov.] 
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Evolution teaches us that hunger was the first schoolmaster of the 
human race. The struggle for life was a struggle for nutriment; and 
our prehistoric fathers carried on the struggle individually, erroneously 
thinking that to co-operate meant to halve (instead of doubling) their 
gains. Mistrust was the fetter with which Man used to be bound. 
Therefore men lived apart, and because they lived apart they,mis¬ 
trusted each other. 

Now mistrust is the key note of the Boer nature. Mistrust is the . 
strength of the Africander Bond. Mistrust is the festering sore in 
South Africa. The Boers are said to have been the pioneers of civilisa¬ 
tion ; but, in fact, they were only refugees from the levelling-up influ¬ 
ences of a civilised community. Mistrust of their fellow-men made 
them trek northward across the Vaal; and mistrust of each other 
impelled them to establish their homesteads at such great distances 
from each other that a few thousands occupied a tract of country 
twice the size of England. In self-sought isolation they have tried 
to escape the tide of civilisation. But in vain. Through no fault 
of theirs, they have become the owners of a fabulously rich mineral 
country. Through no fault of theirs, the hidden wealth was 
discovered. Without effort on their part Johannesburg has sprung 
up, and the gold-mining industry has been firmly established. 
Against their will, they have been compelled to form a Government; 
and latterly have been drawn into contact with the civilised nations 
of the world. The congested populations of European cities are 
bound to relieve themselves by overflowing to those parts of the 
earth where there is plenty of room. It is natural some should 
come to these parts, where, as Mr. Rhodes has said, we have the 
diamonds and the gold, the health and the climate. The world is 
now too small for 45,000 Dutch burghers to wish to have all to 
themselves territory nearly as large as the British Isles, where there 
are 500 persons to each square mile. Apart from questions of 
suzerainty and an 1884 Convention, the selfism of a small number 
of enemies to progress, driven by mistrust of one another to occupy 
a vast tract of land far beyond the actual requirements of the 
struggle for nutriment, must be condemned in these days when old- 
,time demarcations are breaking down, and the young man claims to 
be cosmopolitan. 

Mistrust has put the Boers at the head of affairs in the Transvaal, 
and Mistrust keeps them there. There is an organisation existent in 
South Africa which owes its strength to Mistrust, and that organisation 
is, as I have already said, the Africander Bond. The Bond is an organism 
in which brain and muscles play their respective parts. The brain— 
to do it justice—is an active, clever one, and it has connected itself 
with the muscles by motor nerves, and motor nerves only. What 
the brain orders the muscles most implicitly and unthinkingly obey. 
Among the Boers education has not been encouraged except of late 
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years. Clever men are still the exception, not the rule. The Boer 
is conscious of his defective education, and looks up to the man who 
has been educated in the University of Edinburgh or Amsterdam 
with unfeigned admiration. It was only natural that educated 
colonial Dutchmen should soon discover that they were Admirable 
Crichtons to their countrymen, but very ordinary individuals to the 
cultured classes of Europe. Here was their tempting opportunity, 
and they took it. By assuming the command of a people who were 
too ignorant to gainsay the specious arguments by which they 
brought them to acknowledge their leadership, they have at one 
lucky stroke secured position, wealth, and power. Their illiterate 
countrymen idolise them, obey them, and at the same time mistrust 
them. Mr. Jan Hofmeyr and President Kruger are the brain of the 
Africander Bond. Some aim had to be discovered by which this 
vast organism, which covers South Africa from Table Bay to the 
Limpopo, might be cemented. The Brain found what they wanted 
in the magical words ‘ Ons Land.’ Historical facts were disregarded, 
gratitude for past benefits never dreamt of. ‘ South Africa for 
the Africanders ’ was the cry uttered by thousands of throats as 
loudly as in times past a mob had yelled ‘ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ The inevitable confusion followed ; some cried one 
thing and some another. Then the great Grammateus, Hofmeyr, 
told the people what they must do; they must form themselves into 
an Africander Bond and obey all commands issued from Camp Street 
and Pretoria. ‘ Our John,’ as the Boers call Mr. Hofmeyr, was from 
that time an important political factor in South Africa. He has 
under him an unthinking machine, which acts with the precision of 
an automaton. He is currently supposed to have at his control large 
sums of money, supplied by the Transvaal G-overnment, with which 
he can further his political schemes and secure his Bond victories. 

His object is to undermine British Supremacy in South Africa. 
Fortuitous^circumstances and a blind,Imperial Government have 
assisted him heyond his fondept dreams. The Gladstone fiasco was 
the root of all our £*i£ent troubles in South Africa. Briefly the 
history of that fiasco may be told. After the South African Republic 
had been established, a Bapedi chief, named Sekukuni, made war, 
The Boers were unable to conquer him. The country was in a 
desperate plight. The burghers would not fight nor pay taxes, the 
exchequer was empty and the G-overnment helpless. Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone was sent by the British Government to watch events. 
Accompanied by about thirty mounted policemen he arrived at 
Pretoria, and received petitions from the inhabitants praying that 
the country might be annexed to the British Crown. This was done. 
The only mistake Sir Theophilus made was in not taking a plebiscite. 
Paul Kruger, Joubert, Pretorius, and a few more leading spirits 
declared the country had been annexed against the wish of the 
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people, and, led by them, the Boers began the war of independence 
in 1881. After the catastrophes at Brouker’s Spruit and Majuba 
Hill the Gladstone Cabinet put aside all thought of prestige and 
empire, and in a mistaken magnanimous spirit gave back the Trans¬ 
vaal to the Boers. From that time nothing *can persuade the Boers 
that the English Government is not afraid of them, and they cherish 
the tradition that one Boer is worth ten Englishmen. The spirit of 
bravado has spread over the Free State and the colony. Disloyalty 
and disaffection are rampant among the members of the Africander 
Bond, and gradually things have arrived at the present crisis, when 
Sir Alfred Milner has declared that the case for intervention is over¬ 
whelming. Punch, in an open letter to the High Commissioner, 
has thought fit to heap ridicule upon him as a man the grave of 
whose reputation has been dug in the South African sand. Punch 
accuses him of having become a partisan of the Progressive Party 
and South African League. Furthermore, the Vagrant gibes at the 
High Commissioner’s comparison drawn between the Uitlanders and 
the llelots. The cheap sarcasm may pass for good currency 
at home, but out here Sir Alfred Milner is known to have spoken 
nothing but the truth. Great Britain must intervene to put an 
end to the Mistrust and racial feud that now exist, and are paralysing 
the commerce of the Cape Colony. 

Great Britain must assert her supremacy in order to stem the 
poisonous sap that flows through the branches of the Bond, the 
evidence of its deleterious work being found in the evil fruit it pro¬ 
duces. The Africander Bond is naught but an Inquisition; and 
its martyrs are not a few. The case of the Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr, 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, is a case in point. A cultured 
gentleman, a loyal subject, he made a speech at Kimberley in 
support of the franchise being given to the Uitlanders. Instantly 
the terrorism of the Bond was put in motion. He was to have 
occupied a pulpit in the Transvaal for a month, but was warned 
away. He went to preach in a church in the colony, and was met 
by the Kerkraad, who informed him if he entered the pulpit a hostile 
demonstration would be made. His own congregation are against 
him, and he is forced to resign his pastorate. Many more cases 
might be quoted, but one more jvill suffice. It is that of a medical 
man who was summoned by a Bondman to attend his little child. 
As the case was in the hands of a brother practitioner, he refused to 
go, according to medical etiquette. At the next meeting of the 
District Bestuur the Bondman lodged his complaint. It was decided 
by those present to boycott the offending doctor. A young man was 
invited to settle in the district, and promised the support of the 
Bond. Thus are English gentlemen dictated to by this Bond 
organisation. Tradesmen who offend the Bond are often ruined. 
Take a hypothetical case of two tradesmen who are rivals. One joins 
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the Bond. It is easy for him at a District Bestuur to accuse his 
rival of some supposed antipathy to Bond principles. The rival 
must now join the Bond if he desires to defend himself. 

Thus Mistrust and Fear are the recruiting sergeants of this perni¬ 
cious organisation that is permitted to flourish in the Cape Colony, 
and whose roots have struck deep into Transvaal soil. The Transvaal 
Government have a supply of 100,000 rifles. For whom are these 
intended, when their fighting strength is only 20,000 men? It is 
the general opinion of residents in South Africa that they would be 
served out to any men who were the pronounced enemies of British 
Supremacy. Johannesburg is dominated by forts which are meant 
for its destruction, not its protection. Thus Mistrust is emphasised 
by the Transvaal Government. Knowing all this, where is Sir Alfred 
Milner to blame when he says that South Africa will never be at rest 
until British Supremacy is acknowledged ? 

And still another danger threatens us. The native races of 
South Africa are beginning to lose their faith in the power of Great 
Britain. The weak-kneed policy of the Imperial Government in the 
past has misled them. They are keenly conscious of the political 
struggle that is being carried on, and the perpetual reply of Imperial 
non locus standi to all appeals has begun to bring them under the 
thraldom of the demon Mistrust. As time passes, the disintegrating 
force of Bond policy works more surely among Her Majesty’s 
subjects. And when Britain becomes involved in some European 
war, the enemies of British Supremacy in South Africa will rise in 
revolt. The war cry of ‘ Africa for the Africanders ’ will be raised, 
and as at a given signal the carnage will begin. The whole of Africa 
will be in a blaze. In the Soudan the False Prophet will again 
raise his standard of revolt. In Uganda, Mashonaland, Matabeleland, 
the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, Basutoland, 
Beckuanaland, Zululand, Natal, Griqualand, Pondoland, Tembuland, 
and in the Cape Colony, the horrors of bloodshed and brutal massacre 
will prevail; and who shall say whether British Supremacy in South 
Africa will be able -to survive the holocaust ? Of a truth the 
Britishers in South Africa have reason on their side when they give 
an unqualified support to the utterances of the High Commissioner, 
and resent the accusation as to fijpthy language. The horrible 
possibility of a long racial feud in South Africa, spoken of by the 
home press as a thing of the future, is here already, and has been 
here, alas ! for some time past; nor will it be swept away except by 
a prompt and firm decision that Great Britain shall be recognised by 
one and all as the paramount power in South Africa. 

< C. Usher Wilson. 


The Rectory, Coletberg, Cape Colony. 
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Any question as to an early resurrection of the Liberal party as a 
potent force in the State will call forth different answers, not only 
according to the bias of those by whom they are given, but even 
more according to the standpoint which they occupy. For example, 
two friends, both holding strong Liberal sentiments, arrived at 
entirely opposite conclusions ■ but the one who took the more hopeful 
view was a simple private in the ranks, while his friend, who spoke 
much more doubtfully, had a place on the front Opposition bench. 
It must be said, however, that even those who—being at the centre 
of political life, and having themselves to play a considerable part in 
the somewhat trying struggles of an Opposition which is in a hope¬ 
less minority—are necessarily inclined to pessimism have become 
more cheerful in tone during the closing months of the Session. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has done much to revive the 
fighting spirit of the party, and has been materially aided in his 
work by the disinterested zeal which led Mr. Herbert Gladstone to 
accept the position of the Senior Whip, and the remarkable tact and 
geniality which he has shown in the discharge of his new duties. 
Undoubtedly the Opposition is stronger at the close than at the 
beginning of the Session. It may be said that the change is due 
rather to the mistakes of the Government than to any special 
merit of their opponents, but the fact remains the same whatever 
be the cause. In all fairness it must also be added that if 
Ministers have blundered the leader of the Opposition has shown 
a capacity to turn their mistakes to the advantage of his party, and 
has fully justified his elevation to the high position to which 
he has been called, and in whigh he has shown a spirit and vigour 
that have surprised even the friends who knew how much dormant 
force was underneath his calm exterior. 

The successes in the country have been even more remarkable 
than those in Parliament. But still the doubt remains whether 
there has been a corresponding advance towards that unity which is 
an essential condition of victory. It must be remembered that the 
great aim of robust and wise Liberals is not merely the return of 
their leaders to office, but the recovery of real power for the principles 
which they hold. It is the purpose of this article to consider how 
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far this higher object can be accomplished, and what progress is 
being made in this direction. It is a poor satisfaction to win 
victories even so remarkable as those at Oldham and Edinburgh 
unless there be some prospect that they will be turned to practical 
account. But in order to do this there must be a more cordial under¬ 
standing among Liberals themselves, and I must add especially among 
the leaders. It is clear that the different sections of the party in the 
constituencies are able to find a common ground of action and to 
occupy it with an enthusiasm which commands success. There is no 
obvious reason why the same union should not be effected in the party 
as a whole. 

The thorough revelation of the inveterate temper of Toryism, 
which we have had during the present Administration, ought to 
help materially in this direction. The great Unionist party, as its 
members so fondly and proudly describe it, is not in reality more 
homogeneous than the opponents whom its advocates are fond of 
taunting with their divisions. It would be as unfair to take Mr. 
Chaplin as a type of the Cabinet as it is to regard Mr. Labouchere 
as the representative of Radicalism. Both of them are extreme men, 
in whom we may see the ultimate product of tendencies which are 
at work in their respective camps. There is this difference, however, 
that Mr. Chaplin wields an authority on the one side to which the 
Member for Northampton cannot lay claim on the other. It is not 
to be supposed, indeed, that the Ministry contemplates a return to 
Protection because in one of the most foolish of foolish speeches 
Mr. Chaplin sought to combine the semi-Socialism of the Tory 
democrat with the most bigoted and old-world views of a belated 
Tory like himself. In the scheme of getting old-age pensions out 
of a new tax on com, which was to raise millions of money and yet 
be paid by nobody, might have been detected a stroke of genius 
had not its fatuous folly provoked the angry condemnation of his 
own friends and been met with shrieks of scornful laughter from the 
world outside. Doubtless it showed that Mr. Chaplin is not a 
statesman, and that his is not the dominant force in the Cabinet; 
but not the less is the very proposal itself a sign of the temper which 
prevails in a section of the Ministerialists who still cling to the old 
Tory traditions. That section is more numerous and powerful than 
outside appearances indicate. The dreamers of a return to the good 
old times of bloated rents and a starving people are few, and the 
number of those who are prepared to take the independent action 
of the Marquis of Londonderry and Mr. Carson as very serious may 
probably be even less j but the secret discontent with the measures 
which hav6 been passed in the hope of satisfying electioneering 
promises and of attracting working men to the Ministerial standard 
at the approaching General Election is widespread. The men who 
cherish it, and who in the lobbies of the House and elsewhere often 
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express it in very emphatic language, do not understand the true 
inwardness of the situation. They chafe against Liberal Unionists 
and their ways, and in their secret heart believe that they have 
robbed them of a large share of the lawful spoils of war. They fail 
to see that without them and their influence there would have been 
no victory and no spoils. Whether the Liberal Unionists have 
obtained more than their due share is a question with which a 
Liberal had better not intermeddle. 

One point, however, is certain. The Tory idea of class privilege has 
dominated the most important legislation of the Government. The 
Prime Minister has been born centuries too late. The keenest critic 
would not question his abilities or doubt his patriotism. But he is an 
aristocrat of the aristocrats. Had he lived in the closing half of the 
sixteenth century, he might have served his Queen and country with a 
fidelity and skill that would have won him a reputation equal to that of 
his great ancestor. But he is not at home in this nineteenth century. 
While fully abreast with its intellectual and scientific culture he is 
out of touch with its practical ideas, and in fact seems unwilling to 
stoop from his lofty heights to understand them. He is a very 
interesting phenomenon, this sixteenth-century statesman with his- 
fine aristocratic instincts tempered by a real Christian sentiment of 
humanitarianism. But his politics belong to the past, and, in truth, 
not the least curious and interesting feature in him is his entire 
aloofness from modern tendencies. He has to recognise them as 
facts; he must, however reluctantly, come into contact with them 
and perhaps even accept them as auxiliaries in the working out of his 
own plans, but he has no sympathy with them, and he will not yield 
to their influence a single point that is not absolutely necessary. 
The aristocracy are, in his view, the proper rulers of England, and 
his policy is to conserve what still remains of their power, and, if it 
be possible, even to recover something of what has been lost. - •' 

How far he might have succeeded had it been political prestige 
and influence only which he sought to regain, I will not undertake 
to say. Unfortunately for itself, the efforts of the Government have 
been in another direction. For the moment the mind of the nation is 
so preoccupied with more sensational matters that it may be thought 
that the people are indifferent to such small affairs as the doles by 
which Ministers have helped the privileged classes at the cost of 
the people at large. It is true that the nation is on the crest of 
a wave of commercial prosperity, and the burden of the payments to 
landlords and priests will not press with any severity while the 
present state of things lasts. It is more than possible, however, 
that the demands on the public Exchequer will beeome more 
pressing, that even the favourite expedient of diverting the Sinking 
Fund may fail to supply the deficiency, and that new taxation may 
have to be imposed. In that case the policy of the Government in 
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these grants to their friends will be more sternly judged than it has 
yet been. But apart from any such contingency, it is certain that, 
whenever the General Election comes, it will be a grave count in the 
indictment against the Ministry and the party it represents. 

It would not be easy, indeed, to find anything which more com¬ 
pletely reveals the true spirit and tendency of that Toryism against 
which the Liberal party has to wage continued warfare. It is class 
legislation of the most flagrant kind. It may seem offensive to 
compare it to the tactics of Tammany Hall, and of course there are 
wide differences between the two. But far apart as they are in degree, 
there is an unpleasant resemblance in the principles which lie at the 
root of these two policies. In both cases there is a distinct acceptance 
of the law that the spoils are for the victors. It may not be carried to 
the same extent, and its application may not be marked by the same 
ugly features among ourselves as with our Transatlantic cousins. But 
it is hard to see how an English Tory critic of the manifold corruptions 
of Tammany Hall could break the force of the tu quoque with which 
a Democrat might retort, pointing to the grants to the landlords 
and the Church, which are such conspicuous items in the financial 
policy of the Administration. 

With this fact and others of a like character before us, it is clear 
that the old Toryism is not dead. It believes still, as it always has 
believed, in class legislation, and, deluding itself with the idea of a 
reaction among the people, has been seeking to recover some of the 
ground which has been lost. The old Liberalism, therefore, has still 
its work to do. Government by the people and for the people is one 
of its old rallying cries, and it has to be raised to-day as loudly and as 
firmly as ever. The rights of the democracy have been recognised, 
and though there are some changes, especially in the Registration 
Laws, which are necessary to the completion of the work, it is not 
probabl^that the old controversy on this point will be resumed. The 
dividing lines between the Tories and Liberals of the half-century 
following the first Reform Bill were all but effaced by the Act of 
1885, and it is not easy to conceive of any similar controversy 
springing up. There has, in truth, been a good deal of disillusion 
on both sides; and though there is a section of Conservatives who 
fancy that some party advantage may be secured by a new scheme of 
Redistribution, their views are not widely shared and do not command 
the assent of the ablest men in the party. The attitude which the 
Ministry and its supporters have taken in the discussion with Presi¬ 
dent Kruger and his Boers has itself committed them to a more 
popular—what at one time would have been regarded as a distinctly 
Liberal—view of the Franchise. That may therefore be regarded as 
a lis Jinita, at all events so far as party conflicts are concerned. 

But with the other half of the old Liberal creed it is otherwise. 
There are differences, as serious as ever, as to the legislation which 
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will really be most expedient for the people, and it mnst be admitted 
by the most convinced and progressive of Liberals that they cannot 
be summarily settled by a few well-turned and catching formulas. 
France has accepted as its guiding principle ‘ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.’ And yet it presents us to-day with a ghastly spectacle 
which has shocked not only the human feelings but the conscience 
of the civilised world. It is only the old lesson of the victim of the 
guillotine : ‘ O Liberty, how many are the crimes perpetrated in thy 
name ! ’ But it is brought home to us to-day in a singularly im¬ 
pressive form. The martyr of the Rennes court-martial is an object- 
lesson easily learned and not to be soon forgotten. It is an emphatic 
and eternal warning against the cant of political strife, and not less 
against the folly of a blind and implicit faith in mere institutions. 
It suggests that the freest institution may be so worked as to 
legalise 'the most shameless injustice. It certainly teaches us the 
folly of trusting in mere professions of Liberalism, without subjecting 
them to the most searching scrutiny. 

The lesson is one that Liberals need, and in the full understanding 
and practice of it lies, I venture to think, the way to a development 
of the true strength of the party. For some years past—I would 
venture to fix the date at 1886—it has made too much of programme. 
The programme has, in fact, become an Act of Political Uniformity, 
to whose conditions the members of the party were expected to sub¬ 
scribe. The articles do not, perhaps, number thirty-nine, but they 
are sufficiently numerous and comprehensive to tax severely the faith 
of many who have acquiesced in them. 

It is not difficult to see the reason for the adoption of a policy 
which, on the first view, must have seemed somewhat dangerous. It 
was necessary to call forth all the reserves of English Liberalism and 
to weld them into one compact mass. The Unionist schism had 
disturbed the centre of gravity in the party and (as Mr. Gladstone 
observed to me) inclined it much more to the extreme 'left. But 
Radicals had their own ‘ root and branch ’ ideas of reform—some 
pointing in one direction and some in another, but all strong and 
resolute in their own. With those who shaped the general outline 
of policy there was no sacrifice of principle. They were convinced of 
the necessity of the various reforms proposed, though they may have 
seen the unwisdom of preparing and publishing this elaborate chart 
of legislation for years to come. But it was not so with all the 
recruits to the host, not a few of whom, while regarding themselves 
as Liberals and anxious to serve under the ‘ old flag,’ stumbled at 
some of the tests which they were required to swallow. To the ‘ pro¬ 
gramme ’ I ascribe most of the difficulties which have sinee harassed 
the party. In my judgment it was a very true indication of the 
ultimate aims of Liberalism, and there were none of its items to 
which I took strong exception. But I could not fail to see that to 
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embody all these changes in one scheme was to fling out a cartel of 
defiance to all the vested interests which were assailed, and to unite 
in one compact army a number of separate regiments who should have 
been met in detail; while at the same time it was pretty sure to 
alienate important sections who could not approve of every proposal, 
and were more affected by their dissents than by their assents. 

But the most serious objection of all, in my view, is that this 
brandishing of a programme, which every representative of the party 
must adopt or be turned out of the synagogue, is an egregious 
perversion of the true spirit of progress. True Liberalism is at once 
narrower and broader than any programme—that is, there are some 
who accept every one of its articles who at heart have no sympathy 
with its noblest ideals, and there are those who repudiate it alto¬ 
gether and yet are under the dominion of its spirit. It is a tendency 
working for righteousness, for liberty, for equity between class and 
class and between nation and nation. It is the unselfish temper in 
public life, and, as selfishness ever proves itself its own worst enemy, 
it is really the spirit of wisdom and sagacity in politics. Is it 
necessary to say more in order to show that it is quite possible for 
sincere Liberals to take very opposite views on questions of the day ? 
There are, of course, some that can be easily settled by a very short 
and sharp process. Some proposals so clearly involve the invasion 
of private right, or the sacrifice of public honour, or a pandering to 
the passions and prejudices of the multitude, that no man who has 
the root of Liberalism in him could hesitate as to the verdict he 
ought to pronounce. But there are a whole multitude of points 
that are perpetually arising which do not admit of such treatment. 
I take up the newspaper of the day on which I write and immediately 
I have illustrations of this. Here, first, is the Dreyfus case. All 
Liberals, and I suppose all intelligent Tories as well, are agreed as 
to the iniquity not only of the recent trial, but of the proceedings 
ab initio. But no sooner do we leave this common ground and 
come to the consideration of how Englishmen can best manifest their 
indignation, than a wide divergence of opinion reveals itself. Liberals 
take the most opposite views and maintain them on the basis of their 
Liberalism. The same disagreement is seen as soon as I pass on to- 
the South African crisis, and it is a phenomenon which is continually 
presenting itself in our ordinary discussions. Nothing could, there¬ 
fore, well be more futile than an attempt to secure unity after the 
fashion in which it has been sought in the State Church, where it 
has proved so egregious a failure, by insisting on uniformity. 

But if that be so, how overmastering the plea for tolerance 1 
We simply ^cannot afford to excommunicate one another, and that for 
the very simple and obvious reason that such action would mean 
nothing less than political suicide. Take, for example, the section 
which makes Temperance Beform its principal object. Liberals, I 
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take it, are pretty generally agreed that the dominance of the liquor 
trade is a curse to the country and a peril to its liberty, and even its 
own ablest leaders are of opinion that a large measure of reform is 
demanded. But there is not the same unanimity even among the 
most advanced Liberals as to the remedies proposed by the United 
Kingdom Alliance. That Alliance has done most valuable service, 
but even that does not entitle it to insist that all who will not 
pronounce its Shibboleth shall be drummed out of the Liberal host, 
or that if the Liberal party in any constituency select such a man as 
a candidate it must calculate on the loss of the Temperance vote. 
What would be the consequence ? The recent election in the Osgold- 
cross division is instructive on this point. Sir John Austin was 
goaded into resignation, and had to fight for his seat against an able 
and earnest candidate of the Temperance party. The result was 
disastrous all round. The seat was not lost, but it was won by a 
hybrid majority, so as to justify the fear as to the issue at the 
next election. The promising young candidate who was induced to 
enter the lists against the old member has, to say the least, not 
improved his own position, and will be fortunate if, when he next 
woos the favours of a Liberal constituency, he has not to meet the 
same exclusive tactics which his friends employed against Sir John 
Austin. 

I do not refer to this incident in order to suggest that Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and his followers are greater sinners than other 
sections of the Liberal party. On the contrary, I have always 
regarded Sir Wilfrid himself as among the sanest of politicians—a 
man who does not shrink from the advocacy of extreme views, but 
who, while consistently maintaining his own principles, regards them 
rather as counsels of perfection, and is ready to act in harmony with 
others who are moving on the same lines, though they are not prepared 
to go to the same extent as himself. Why he should have joined the 
‘ irreconcilables ’ in this particular ease, I do not undertake to say. I 
cannot, however, but trace it to the policy which has been only too 
prevalent of late years, the radical idea of which is that the Liberal 
host is not -so much a party as a collection of groups, each of which 
is intent upon forcing its own particular reform upon the leaders, 
and even of insisting that it shall have the front place in their pro¬ 
gramme. It is a policy that can spell disaster, and only disaster. 
Those who advocate it have hardly estimated the Conservative forces 
in the nation. If the election-of 1895 did not teach them, it is not 
easy to conceive how they can be enlightened. We attacked a 
number of strongholds of privilege, and the defenders of all of them 
united in one determined effort against the common enemy. Of 
course we were defeated, and we have not yet been able to agree on 
the reason why. The plain truth seems to be that our defeat was 
mainly due to the fact that a people,[who were in a mood of political 
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pessimism were suddenly called upon to make an effort that would 
have been a tax upon a nation, full of intense passion and enthusiasm, 
which would have swept away all hindrances by a resistless torrent of 
popular resolution. It is possible, indeed probable, that under any 
circumstances the Liberal party must have sustained a reverse. 
It would not have grown to a disaster but for the fact that the 
verdict of the constituencies was asked against so many vested in¬ 
terests, every one of which was able to enlist so strong a force in its 
own defence. It might have seemed impossible that peers, parsons, 
and publicans could all be rallied to the same standard; but when 
they were all included in the attack, it ought not to have needed 
much knowledge of human nature to foresee that all who felt that 
they were assailed would unite in the defence. It may be said in 
passing that if any discredit for the fatuous mistake of the attack 
must be shared among the several sections of Liberals, so, on the 
other hand, must the honours of the successful defence be divided. 
The separate members of the great Tory confederation are not natural 
allies, though the stern necessity of a common danger may, for a 
time, force them into an uncongenial fellowship. It would certainly 
be a great practical mistake were either of them to suppose that it 
could command, on its own behalf, if standing alone, the entire force 
by which the victory of 1895 was won. 

The inference to be drawn from the disaster is not, as might 
seem at first, that the guides and leaders of the party should select 
some one question on which the efforts of the party should be 
concentrated, still less that this should be determined by some 
popular convention. The meetings of t he National Federation fulfil 
important functions, but the preparation of programmes is hardly 
one which they can undertake. To speak frankly, all attempts of 
this character are little better than confessions of weakness. If any 
great question is ripe for settlement, it does not need either Cabinet 
or Congress to decide its place in the party programme. It will 
determine that for itself by the very momentum of opinion enlisted 
on its behalf. 

I well remember the somewhat sharp retort of Mr. Gladstone upon 
Mr. Edward Miall, who had been threatened with the loss of Non¬ 
conformist support. The great statesman may have spoken under a 
feeling of annoyance, but there was no reply to his suggestion that 
Mr. Miall’s first business was to convert the constituencies. Of 
course this was not pleasant hearing for Nonconformists, but even 
at the time I could not but feel its truth, and in subsequent times of 
difficulty its wisdom has again and again struck me. 

It is a # vain dream to suppose that any great reform—such as 
Disestablishment, or a great change in the Licensing Laws, or a 
reform of the House of Lords—can be accomplished by any party 
manoeuvres, however clever'as a piece of political engineering. To 
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get some drastic proposal inserted as a plank in tlie party scheme 
is one thing, to have it embodied in an Act of Parliament is altogether 
different. It may, in truth, be a long cry from the one to the other. 
What many impatient politicians desire is really a coup d'etat. They 
would force their panacea upon a reluctant party, and then force 
that party upon a reluctant country, in order to carry out their will— 
that is, the will of a section of the majority. It cannot, it ought not 
to succeed. Its success would be unfortunate for all, but chiefly for 
those by whom it was achieved and the cause they desire to serve. 
The only reforms likely to prove permanent and effectual are those 
which command the assent of a decisive majority of the people, 
and for these it is necessary to prepare the way by education. 
The process may be long and wearing, but it cannot be dispensed 
with. 

Nonconformists, who are a powerful element in the party, have, 
in face of many temptations to the contrary, acted on this principle. 
There have been occasions on which they have threatened revolt, 
and in 1874, under strong provocation, some of them passed from 
menace to action. But even they did not long persist in their 
hostile attitude. And yet there is no plea for an independent 
policy on the part of any section which they might not urge with 
special cogency. The question of Beligious Equality is, in their 
view, of paramount importance, whether regarded in its religious, 
its social, or its political aspects. The State Church touches them 
at some of their most sensitive points, both as citizens and 
Christians. They might regard with indifference their own griev¬ 
ances—their relegation to a place ‘ below the salt ’ in the social 
economy, their separation from one jnain line of national life, the 
brand fixed on them as Dissenters, with all that this involves—if 
they could believe that this was done in the interests of religion 
and contributed to them. But in their opinion the very opposite 
of this is true. If they suffer, the cause of spiritual religion suffers 
even more. Still further, the institution to which they object 
is hostile to all the great ideas of Liberalism, while, practically, it 
is one of its most powerful opponents in the country. If we had 
urged these considerations upon our leaders and demanded that, in their 
own interests as well as in deference to our convictions, they should 
undertake to sweep away this hindrance to freedom and progress, we 
could have urged a strong plea in justification. There are those who 
think that our abstention from this extreme course has been a grave 
error in policy, if not an act of disloyalty to principle. Personally, I 
take the opposite view. We have to face a powerful hostility made 
up of various elements, each of which needs to be wisely handled. 
Hurry, even if it had been possible, would have been extremely un¬ 
wise. Ours was ‘ to labour and to wait.’ The only further question 
was as to whether, in doing so, we were to neutralise our own political 
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influence, by hanging on the flank of the party with which we 
were most in sympathy and hampering its action, perhaps defeating its 
other proposals by pressing our own extreme demands. We chose 
another and, as it appears to me, a wiser as well as a nobler course. 
We believed that in the advance of Liberal ideas everywhere was our 
own hope of success; and as we were possessed by these ideas our¬ 
selves, we were willing to become hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in this service, looking confidently forward to the time when 
the same spirit which emancipated the slave and enfranchised the 
democracy and established a system of commercial freedom would 
become dominant in the realm of conscience also, and would absolve all 
special privileges for a church and its clergy. W e who have been pursu¬ 
ing this line of action for generations, and yet are not wearied of con¬ 
tinuance in this well-doing, may be pardoned if we are somewhat indig¬ 
nant with those who again and again wreck the fair hopes of Liberalism 
by insisting on pressing forward some pet scheme of their own. I 
have been arguing on the assumption that these schemes are all 
such as Liberalism of an intelligent, even of a moderate type, may be 
expected to approve. But in the party of progress we must be pre¬ 
pared to find extremists who are not always practicable, who are not 
amenable to discipline, and, what is worse, who care very little for the 
general interests of the party, nay, who sometimes seem to find a 
pleasure in flouting both it and its leaders. The idea of securing the 
support of men of this type by concessions is not justified by experi¬ 
ence. They may in some instances do mischief, but for that there 
is no remedy. They are a far less potent factor than they themselves 
suppose, and under any circumstances must be left to pursue their 
•own course. 

But apart from these extreme men, there are and ever will be 
characteristic differences within the Liberal ranks. If cross-currents 
have affected the policy of the Opposition during recent years so 
injuriously, the reason is not that they have been stronger than usual, 
but that the counter-acting force has been wanting. The charm of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personality was a strong uniting force. When that was 
removed, the wild winds were let loose and a certain amount of 
confusion has been the result. It is seen, at present, in the conflict 
of Liberal opinion relative to the Ministerial policy in the Transvaal. 
And yet, when that comes to be dispassionately considered, there is 
more to encourage than to dishearten in the attitude of the party as 
a whole. Mr. John Morley is the one conspicuous representative of 
the section which most strenuously insists that a pacific solution of 
existing complications must be found. But there is a very marked 
difference between the tone of his recent speech at Arbroath and 
that of his deliverances on the Fashoda incident a few months ago. 
Then he was not only extreme but intolerant, unfair to Liberals 
who differed with him, and, as the event has shown, mistaken in his 
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outlook. Then in the fervour of his enthusiasm for peace he was 
unjust to those who believed that the one way of securing peace 
was to take a firm and uncompromising attitude. But the event has 
proved us right. Peace has been preserved, and a subtle and 
dangerous policy which would have been far-reaching and most 
disturbing in its influence has been effectually baffled. 

The position which Mr. Morley takes now is much more reasonable, 
and even those who cannot endorse all his arguments may be in full 
sympathy with the general aim of his policy. The Jingo has seldom 
cut a more discreditable figure than in the fierce and fiery incite¬ 
ments to war which have been so industriously employed by 
journalists both at home and in South Africa. Where is the chivalry 
for which the British name was once distinguished in the fiery demand 
for the submission of a small Boer community ? Let it be granted 
that it is all that its bitterest critics represent it to be—evasive, 
shuffling, even deceitful, false, and insolent—does this afford any 
sufficient reason for the interference of the great British Empire with 
its mighty force to silence its insults and provocations? Is mag¬ 
nanimity to be banished from the councils of nations ? This certainly 
is the conclusion to be drawn from the arrogant and truculent appeal 
to some of the worst passions of the people to which we have been 
recently treated. Happily the Jingo does not dominate the Cabinet 
and he has no place in the Liberal party. 

The situation, it must be confessed, is about as awkward as can 
easily be imagined. We hardly need the genius of caricaturists to 
make us realise the singular misfortune of having Mr. Chamberlain 
and President Kruger pitted against each other in the diplomatic 
warfare. But what is even worse, the peculiar nature of the dispute 
is fitted to call forth the worst qualities of both men. A generous, 
unsuspecting, straightforward, and patient policy is necessary on 
both sides, but it requires all the prejudice of a partisan to say that 
it has been found on either. It is curious, indeed, to note how 
sympathy has shifted from one side to the other, as the despatches 
have been published. The great body of Liberals in the country 
has refused to array itself on either side, and this not only because 
the leaders of the Opposition wisely and properly shrunk from 
hampering the action of the Government, but because those who 
had not their responsibility were unable to commit themselves to 
a positive judgment on so tangled a question. They could not 
approve the selfish, short-sighted, and unjust administration of the 
Boers, but they could not regard with light heart the idea of letting 
slip the dogs of war, and provoking a racial conflict which may last 
for generations. Mr. John Morley may, in some respects, go 
beyond this, but in his extremely able and moderate speech at 
Arbroath he presented a case to which, I believe, an overwhelming 
majority would assent. Differences there might well be, according 
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to the judgment formed of the Boers and their intentions, but in 
the general principles there would be agreement. On the mainten¬ 
ance of that accord, and the strong utterance of a judgment based 
upon it, depends the influence which the Liberal party is to exert on 
the evolution of our Imperial policy in this matter. 

It is satisfactory to find that in so vexed and difficult a piece of 
navigation where the ‘ cross-currents ’ are unusually strong there 
should be such an approach to agreement as to the kind of steering 
which the vessel needs. There is a widespread suspicion that the man 
now at the wheel is too much disposed to run needless risks, and yet 
we are not certain that the course can at once be changed without in¬ 
curring even more serious perils. Incessant watchfulness is therefore 
the duty of the hour. Above all things, we have to do our utmost to 
soothe rather than stimulate the angry passions which the crisis has 
generated. 

To go beyond this, and to become the advocates of the Boers, 
whatever their action may be, is only to throw away all hope of 
influencing the judgment of the nation, and certainly will not 
contribute to the maintenance of peace. The Liberal party is not 
made up of Little Englanders, though it is bound to give a place to 
Little Englanders in its ranks so long as they desire to serve there. 
Mr. C. P. Scott is a Liberal whose opinion should be treated with all 
respect, and his paper is one of the most able exponents of a healthy 
Liberal creed in the press. $ would be as foolish as it would be 
unjust to excommunicate him and his friends—indeed, though not 
prepared to accept his teaching to the full, it must be admitted that 
its lessons need to be continually inculcated. It is only when the 
tone of infallibility is assumed, and those who do not bow down before 
the oracle are treated as false to Liberal principles, that we demur. 
The judgment is unfair and the policy is miserable. The united 
force of ffoe friends of peace is not too strong for the work before 
them —iv would be worse than folly to fritter away any part of it in 
intestine struggle. The Imperial instincts of the race have been so 
skilfully stimulated and so strongly developed that it will need all 
the moderating power which a scrupulous regard to right can employ 
to hold them under proper control. Instead of being guided aright 
and checked when they are running to excess by denunciation, they 
will only gather fresh momentum and strength for this kind of 
resistance. The great work of Liberalism lies in another direction. 
This nation cannot isolate itself from the world and restrict its 
concern to the inhabitants of these islands. They are the centre 
of a vast Empire, the disintegration of which would be a positive 
calamity ndt only for themselves but for the human race. To those 
who have such mighty power there are innumerable temptations to 
abuse it, and it is one of the paramount obligations of the Liberal 
party to warn the people against them. 
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This is what I should call Liberal Imperialism, It is as careful 
not to infringe the rights of other nations as it is jealous to safe¬ 
guard those of its native land, and respects their national honour 
because it is sensitive as to its own. It abhors the spirit of the bully 
and the arts of the intriguer. It regards the tricks of diplomacy as 
below the dignity of a great nation, and treats land-grabbing as a 
form of national sin. Its motto for the nation, as for the individual, 
is, ‘ Do justly, love mercy, walk humbly with God.’ 

In happy hour—at the very height of a crisis in which there 
is peculiar need for sober-mindedness—comes the telegram from 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The events of the last six weeks 
have not disturbed his judgment, or led him to alter the views 
he expressed in the House of Commons at the close of last ses¬ 
sion. It is refreshing to turn from wild rumours, often without 
the slightest foundation, and calculated only to fan the prevail¬ 
ing excitement, or from the no less dangerous speculations as to 
the impending war and its probable results, with lurid pictures of 
coming evils, coloured according to the bias of each individual artist, 

- md read these words of truth and soberness :—‘ The solution is not 
beymd the competence of straightforward diplomacy and goodwill/ 
A irpre admirable summary of the situation could not be given. 
TJacfe is here, indeed, one of the grandest Opportunities for a display 
ofS.r-seeing and well-balanced statesmanship. The nation does not 
wa-rt war, and, on the other hand, it will not stand quietly by and 
se the triumph of the narrow, retrogressive, and unrighteous policy 
i the Boers. I cannot dissent from Sir Sidney Shippard when he 
says, ‘ Dishonour is worse than war for any nation ; ’ and there is some 
warrant even for his further assertion that ‘ for England loss of 
Empire would be even worse than war.’ But, put in this bald and 
general form, such a statement does not help us. We are dealing 
with questions that cannot be settled by mere platitudes. The con¬ 
tention on the opposite side would be that war on any grounds that 
at present appear would itself be a dishonour, and to talk about 
‘ loss of Empire ’ is only to introduce an inflammatory element into 
a discussion* which should be specially calm and dispassionate. 
Alas! these are qualities too often conspicuous by their absence. 
Thus Mr. Courtney at Manchester talks of Sir Alfred Milner as a ‘ lost • 
mind,’ while in the pages of this Keview we have not only read of 
the ‘ political blunders of Mr. Gladstone,’ but we are told of * the 
learned and eloquent leader who, through some mental aberration 
or cerebral lesion, possibly due to senile decay, closed a long 
career of extraordinary brilliancy by a hopeless attempt at felling 
the ideal British oak.* Such wild language as this makes us 
almost despair. Surely it is possible even for superior persons to 
exercise the virtue of tolerance, and not to conclude that all who 
differ Trom them are victims either of invincible prejudice or crass 
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ignorance. It is certain that there is a large body of opinion in this 
country in absolute sympathy with the wise counsel of the Opposi¬ 
tion leader, enforced as it has since been by the powerful reasoning of 
Sir W. Ilarcourt. A Liberalism true to this ideal need not fear the 
mischievous influence of cross-currents. Lord Rosebery, in his much- 
criticised speech at the City Liberal Club, in a phrase which was most 
severely handled of all, sought to rally the party to the watchword 
‘As in 1886.’ To me it seemed nothing more than a recall from 
a dreary ‘ ploughing the sands,’ in obedience to a programme, to a 
broader Liberalism of guiding principles and loftier ideals. This is 
the one condition of that resurrection of the party which can deliver 
us from that system of government by groups which, as we are con¬ 
tinually taught by the experience of other nations, is fatal to all true 
progress. 

J. Guinness Rogers. 
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We most of us have heard of Mrs. Adams’s reply to a young and 
amiable peer at Boston who observed to her that in America there 
appeared to be a total absence of the leisured classes: 

‘ I hardly know what you mean,’ she said. 

‘ Oh, people like myself who have nothing to do, and travel 
about from place to place.’ 

* We have plenty of them,’ she rejoined, ‘ but we call them 
tramps here.’ 

It is cheering to think that this detestable class of tramp is 
gradually becoming extinct in this country, and that every one with 
nothing to do for the most part finds something to do ; but the 
world has little idea of the amount of work done by the army of 
the great unpaid, and 1 should be glad if I could show- shortly what 
it is. 

There is no such fruitful source of discussion in an age painfully 
analytical as to whether things are better or worse than they were 
in the lives of our ancestors. I want to add a little to the material 
of that undecided controversy by proving that among the favourable 
signs of our time may be included the growing interest which is 
taken throughout the country in all questions affecting municipal 
life. Every year the roll of workers who, unostentatiously, give 
their services in the various stages of self-government increases. 

Few people have ever fully considered, far less realised, the 
vast amount of gratuitous work performed by men who have no hope 
of any reward beyond that which is popularly supposed to follow 
virtue. From the category of these I purposely exclude the services 
of members of the Houses of Lords and Commons, because, although 
they have no direct payment, as in other countries, they have their 
reward in the attainment of position, and the possibilities of offices 
or titles. Spain alone shares with us the honour of a wholly unpaid 
legislature, for though members of the Reichstag in Germany and 
members of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies in Italy receive no 
salaries, they are allowed to travel in their respective countries at 
the expense of the State. 
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In the same spirit I shall exclude Lord-Lieutenants and High- 
Sheriffs of counties, and for the same reasons. 

My mind in the first outset of my enquiry not unnaturally 
carries me back to the time when, as Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Eevenue, I learned from experience of the enormous services 
rendered in the assessment and collection of an Income Tax of over 
17,000,000£. by Local Commissioners, who are commonly known as 
the General or District Commissioners of Taxes. These Com¬ 
missioners are appointed by the Land Tax Commissioners, out of 
their own body, and are absolutely independent of the Government 
of the day, for they hold their appointment directly from Parliament 
—Justices of the Peace being ex officio commissioners. 

The whole of the Land Tar, amounting to nearly 1,000,000^., is 
also assessed and collected by the Commissioners, who are, of course, 
wholly unremunerated. 

Grand Jurors, before 1888, when much of their business devolved 
on the county councils, had under their control the administration 
of County Lunatic Asylums, bridges, and main roads, and were 
responsible for the county rate. 

The Chairmen of Quarter Sessions still try all cases not neces¬ 
sarily going before a Judge of Assize, and hear appeals from 
decisions of Justices of the Peace at Sessions, while a grand jury of 
twenty-three have thrown upon them the decision of whether or not 
true Bills should be found. The appointment of a Commission of 
the Peace for each county dates from the fourteenth century, and 
Lord Coke says ‘that the whole Christian world hath not the 
like office as Justice of the Peace if duly executed.’ There may 
be a few Justices like the Shallows and the Silences of Shakespeare’s 
time: 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances. 

Some there may be who are] satisfied with being able to write 
‘ J.P.’ after their name, who take no share in the duties properly 
devolving on them ; but this only throws additional labour on those 
who are willing to undertake it. The work done under the fierce 
light that Mr. Labouchere throws upon them every week in his legal 
pillory is very considerable. 

A committee of visiting justices for convict establishments and 
local prisons used annually to be appointed at Quarter Sessions, but 
under recent legislation Boards mainly but not wholly consisting of 
Justices have been instituted, on whom grave responsibilities as to 
management and discipline have been imposed. 

The treasures of the nation at the British Museum, at the 
National and Portrait Galleries are under the direct supervision and 
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management of unpaid trustees who hold their offices with a just and 
natural pride. Over a hundred hospitals in London and the country 
are, some well and some ill, administered by Governors and Commit¬ 
tees, while the number of men who are trustees of various public and 
private charities is very great. 

Notwithstanding the cheap sneers of Lord Salisbury on the result 
of Royal Commissions and Departmental Committees, it would be 
easy to point not only to years of arduous work, but to the good 
effects produced, and constantly produced, in consequence of their 
investigations and recommendations. Mr. Disraeli bore testimony 
to this when he said:— 

Tlio Government of this country is considerably carried on by the aid of Royal 
Commissions. So great is the increase of public business that it would be probably 
impossible for a Minister to carry on affairs without this assistance. 

The Queen of England can command for these objects the services of the most 
experienced statesmen and men in the highest position in society. If necessary, 
she can summon to them distinguished scholars or men most celebrated in science 
and art; and she receives from them services that are unpaid. They are only too 
proud to be described in the Commission as Her-Majesty’s Trusty Councillors. 

In this long list of services rendered to the State I now come to 
that performed by Parish, Urban District, and County Councils, and 
Boards of Education and City Corporations. 

My own experience began as a member of a District Council in 
Surrey, and I find it difficult adequately to describe the energy with 
which duties necessarily new were undertaken by that body. But 
the work of the Council, where, I am happy to say, we had the great 
advantage of the services of two elected ladies, was as nothing com¬ 
pared to the incessant sittings and work of the various committees 
dealing with public health, highways, asylums, buildings, and the 
proper administration of the Poor Law. But my greater experience 
of municipal urork, what it was and how it was done, came to me 
when, in the spring of 1898, I had the great honour of being elected 
as an Alderman of the London County Council. The work is, of 
course, greater in volume but the same in character as that performed 
by sixty ; one Administrative Councils in England. The London 
County Council embraces in its ranks every phase of the complicated 
civilisation of modern municipal life. There are men who with all 
the temptations of wealth and position ‘scorn delights and live 
laborious days; ’ there are those who, like their distinguished chair¬ 
man, having spent many years of their life in arduous official duties 
and justly entitled to some relaxation, are ready to devote in the 
service of their country all their remaining energies; there are 
professional men who rush from the Law Courts to attend committees; 
there are business men who are content to curtail their mercantile 
profits and gains for the public good. I know one instance of a 
member of the Council who daily reaches his office before any of his 
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clerks, in order to be free for bis afternoon Committee Meetings. 
There are also really working men who, at a great sacrifice, patiently 
attend the protracted and arduous deliberations of various Com¬ 
mittees. 

I cannot help comparing the advantage to a young man of 
ambition beginning a career as a County Councillor or as a Member 
of Parliament with a vast balance in favour of the former. Sir 
Arthur Helps in one of his ablest essays, with an almost prophetic 
instinct, says: 

Many a man is anxious to get into Parliament and do something useful there, 
who, having obtained his seat,, finds himself powerless in that assembly; the same 
man, however, might have been a great light in a Municipal Council. 

The position of a young Member of Parliament of ordinary 
abilities has been humorously described as being ‘ to make a House, 
to keep a House, and to cheer his leader ’—and that is all. If his 
party is in office he must be as dumb as a sheep before his shearers. 
He must not on pain of the displeasure of the whips even express an 
opinion adverse to the policy and conduct of his chiefs. He must 
vote as he is told; he must attend as he is bidden ; and he is rarely 
put on any Committees more important than on a private Bill relat¬ 
ing to the gas supply of Little Pedlington—what has he to show as 
the result to himself of a long Session ? 

Now let us consider the lot of a young County Councillor. 
From his earliest moment he can choose the committees on which 
he would wish to serve; and here, while getting an admirable 
insight into their modes of working, he can and does without any 
presumption not only learn the subjects before him, but may be 
absolutely independent of all party considerations and freely express 
the opinions he holds either in Committee or Council. Lord 
Bosebery has told us that there is as great a scope for energy and 
practical action in the County Council as in the Imperial Parliament; 
in the first the young member will find food for the healthiest of 
intellectual appetites. If he is bent on studying the attempt to 
solve the most pressing problem of modern civilisation, he can 
grapple with the housing of the poor; if he wishes to learn the 
forces of selfish and interested monopolies, he can watch the history 
of the laws that insist on the limited supply of.diluted sewage in the 
place of fresh water for the supply of a population of five million of 
thirsty souls in this metropolis. If he has an artistic turn of mind, 
a noble field of architectural and engineering skill in the improve¬ 
ment of streets and the building of bridges lies open before him. If 
he contemplates gaining distinction in the apparently lost art of 
economy and *fi nance, he may qualify for a future Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer by studying the collection and expenditure of over 
6,000,000£. per annum. Electrical tramways and fire brigades, 
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inspection of asylums, questions of parks and open spaces, the 
management of theatres and music halls, may occupy any spare 
time he has at his disposal; and then he may ascertain in a some¬ 
what impatient and critical assembly what his oratorical powers 
really are. In a whole Session there would not be probably more 
than three or four occasions on which any purely party divisions 
would take place. At the end of the time he can look back with 
proper pride to the knowledge he has gained of Municipal Govern¬ 
ment and the work he lias done in the committees, whichever they 
may be that he has undertaken. If he has been industrious and 
capable, he may be sure that in a Council where industry and 
capability are the only considerations he has won a place which may 
fit him for higher duties. He can have taken part in debates in 
Council and shown of what material he is made. 

It has been remarked that the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men; how much less does it know of the work done by 
those who have no ambition to be numbered among the greatest! 

Let me take as an example the London County Council: a body 
to whom is entrusted, as I have said, a yearly expenditure of over 
G,000,0001. In its short career it has effected a purification of 
eighty per cent, of the Thames water, and the question of salmon 
returning to the river is seriously entertained ; it has taken posses¬ 
sion of important lines of tram communication, and already worked 
them to the great relief of the taxpayers and the improvement 
of the employes ; it has cleared acres of insanitary dwellings. 

Infant life has been protected under the Act which came into 
force on January 1. 1898, and shops where young people are em¬ 
ployed have been carefully inspected by men and women inspectors. 
Nearly 8,000 premises have been visited, and infringements of the 
law in regard to illegal hours were discovered in more than half of 
the places inspected. The Council, too, has endeavoured with some 
success to cause an abatement of the smoke nuisance. 

Communications over and under the river at Blackwall and 
Woolwich have been established; a colony for epileptics has been 
started; forty-one public-houses have been abolished; magnificent 
plans for a new street from Holbom to the Strand have received the 
sanction of Parliament and operations are about to be commenced ; 
and in spite of these improvements the County Council rate has been 
diminished. 

In ten short years it has more than doubled the open spaces 
•within its boundaries, and has added 1,236 acres to the gardens and 
playgrounds of the metropolis. It has provided aviaries fcr those 
who never saw any bird but the London sparrow; lakes ^ lovely and 
carefully tended gardens, with botanical classes of instruction; 
gymnasiums for the young; games of bowls, cricket, lawn-tennis, 
football, and hockey for a class of people who never knew what a 
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healthy game was, and whose experience of amusement was bounded 
by a street fight and a drink at the nearest public-house. It has 
made the fire brigade the most magnificent in the world; it has 
created beautiful parks and open spaces for the recreation of the 
poor, and has introduced the principle of equalisation of municipal 
rates in the Metropolis. It has done much to insist on a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s labour, which, as Carlyle says, is ‘ the most 
unrefusable of demands.’ It has given happiness to thousands upon 
thousands of working people by its bands of music. It has protected 
the humblest from the robbery of short weights. It has organised, 
and with astonishing results, industrial schools, and turned thousands 
of criminal youths into wage-earning and law-abiding citizens. It 
has fostered technical education, and it is engaged in a hand-to-hand 
combat with water monopolies, from which it must eventually emerge 
victorious. It has galvanised hitherto somniferous vestries into 
active life. It has brought pressure to bear on railway companies 
to provide at reasonable fares proper accommodation for working 
men, and is grappling with the most urgent and stupendous 
problem of metropolitan reform, the question of the housing of the 
poor. 

Of what has already been done let me take two examples :—The 
Boundary Street area of Bethnal Green, consisting of fifteen acres, 
where ten years ago the death rate was 40T3 per 1.000, the total 
death rate for London being 18 8 per 1,000! The houses were of 
the worst and lowest description, the ground floor being below the 
level of the street, with the boards laid on the damp earth. In this 
area, containing 730 houses, there were twelve public-houses, and 
the population was 5,719 : 

2,118 of whom occupied 752 houses of one room each. 

2,265 occupied 506 houses of two rooms. 

1,3 83 occupied 211 houses of three or more rooms. 

153 in lodging houses. 

Now there are no public-houses; the new houses are five-storied, 
light and roomy, surrounding a garden on which they look. All 
sanitary matters are carefully arranged; sculleries and a central 
laundry are provided, and the inhabitants have already established 
clubs and reading rooms. 

30 people only will now occupy 15 tenements of one room. 

2,164 people only will now occupy 541 tenements of two rooms. 

2,400 people only will now occupy 400 tenements of three rooms. 

930 people only will now occupy 113 tenements of four rooms or 
more. 

77 workshops and 18 shops are provided for the convenience of 
tenants. * 

In Clare Market there existed 800 persons to the acre : six times 
the density of the population living in the crowded Strand district. 
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The great portion of the people turned out of these foul slums will 
be provided for in healthy, airy buildings on the Millbank site, and 
provision is made for those whose occupation forces them to live in 
the neighbourhood of the markets and theatres close by. 

What the Council has done in the cases I have mentioned is but 
an earnest of the things they will do, and they will take to their cofnfort 
the words of Carlyle: ‘ Oh! it is great, and there is no other great¬ 
ness, to make some work of God’s creation a little fruitfuller, better, 
more worthy of God.’ 

The Works Department, over which raged an unfortunate party 
conflict, is rapidly emerging from its difficulties, and is justifying 
itself under its new management, and its finances have been 
managed in a manner to excite the admiration of all who have 
studied the subject. 

And it must not be forgotten that all this noble work has been 
done not only under a fierce and jealous criticism, but in spite of a 
carping opposition, proceeding from disappointed interests, and from 
ignorance of what the duties assigned to the Council really are; as 
Lord Rosebery so well remarked in his speech at a dinner given by 
the Chairman of the Council in 1898— 

The Council is blamed for everything that happens amiss in London. And 
■what does this mean ? It*means that every inhabitant of London has a broader, 
a larger, a truer conception of what the functions of the Council should be, their 
universality and extent. 

When St. Paul tittered his proud boast he was talking of Imperial 
Rome with its million of inhabitants. May not we, speaking of 
democratic London with its five millions of population, echo his words 
that we are the citizens of no mean city ? 

It would be well if somebody, far better informed on the subject 
than I can be, would show ns the amount of gratuitous work per¬ 
formed in the interests of education throughout the country. In 
London the School Board alone consists of 57 members, of whom 
seven are women, elected by the ratepayers, who are responsible for 
the proper expenditure of over three and a half million pounds. 
Under their management about 750,000 children are being educated 
under about 10,000 School Masters and Mistresses; the Managers 
of these schools giving their services gratuitously. Besides these 
Day Schools, there are special schools for cookery, laundry work, 
manual training and gymnastics, swimming schools, ambulance, 
home nursing, dressmaking, asylums for the instruction of mentally 
and physically defective children, and blind industrial,schools, truant 
schools, pupil-teachers’ schools, and evening continuation schools, 
which number an ever increasing roll of 100,000 scholars. 

No wonder that the Board is divided into 36 committees, whose 
duties must be almost overwhelming. 

It is impossible that I should omit the important part played by 
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women in the great unpaid service of the country, and I at any rate 
cannot but deplore the unfortunate decision of the enormous majority 
of the House of Lords in excluding them from office under the London 
Government Act. I agree with Lord Hobhouse’s opinion when he 
says that in his judgment ‘ we are by our refusal to employ women 
in public functions guilty of a waste of power almost incredibly 
stupid/ I have had the advantage of serving on important public 
committees and boards and councils with women, and I was invariably 
struck by their extreme industry and keen attention to practical 
administration. Quite apart from the vexed question of female 
franchise I cannot but think it pitiful that any artificial limits should 
be created whereby an office is deprived of the service of the particular 
human being who would fill it with the greatest advantage to the office 
and to the public, and it is certain that in many cases the exclusion 
of suitable women from the offices they would otherwise have held will 
effect this undesirable result. 

We must not forget that we have an army of Volunteers, efficient 
and unpaid, numbering with the Yeomanry nearly 300,000 men. 

The fact that so much work is done gratuitously makes it 
possible for the country to pay salaries much higher than in other 
countries to the judicial and official ranks, and to preserve the 
unassailable purity and absence of temptatioif which besets those in 
other countries whose small salaries are wholly inadequate to keep 
the recipients free from pecuniary temptation. 

The consideration of such a vast volume of work, involving 
considerable expenditure on the workers, should, when the question 
■of payment of Members of Parliament next comes up for discussion, 
not be lost sight of; for if members are to be paid no logical reason 
could be adduced for not equally paying those who certainly are in 
many cases drawn from a poorer class of the community. 

Even in these days, when the very word Economy stinks in the 
nostrils of our legislators, we should pause before we entered into 
a course of general payment to Members of Parliament out of 
the consolidated fund, which in itself would entail a large expendi¬ 
ture and be so destructive of what is best in the history of our 
country. 

I could have wished to define in detail, had it been possible 
within the bounds of a magazine article, the duties gratuitously per¬ 
formed in other countries; but to attain accuracy in such details is 
no easy matter. Curiously enough, in Spain, where, as I have said, 
members of the legislature are unpaid, other offices throughout the 
country are allotted on the principle of the spoils to the victors—and 
nearly all of them are paid for. France, I believe, is full of little 
officials with small salaries. In Bussia, Belgium, Denmark, and 
Sweden there is a considerable amount of work gratuitously per¬ 
formed. 
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In the United States we have a great authority who tells us that 
misgovernment and corruption still exist in municipal life; but 
there is nothing approaching in any country of the world to the self- 
government of England, and we may in this country be sure that 
Abraham Lincoln’s prophecy will be fulfilled: ‘ that the government 
of the people by the people and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.’ 

Algernon West. 
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One has no great need to keep his ears on the strain in club-rooms 
and places where men talk freely to discover how common is a certain 
indefinite fear of the spread of education. And in drawing-rooms 
too one has very often to lend respectful attention while some good 
old dowager laments how our Board schools are fast destroying the 
fine old type of domestic servants. It is an amiable weakness of 
advancing years, and we must even let it pass. There is no earthly 
use in arguing against it. * Have I not lived through the change ? ’ 
asks the matron. ‘ Have I not seen it for myself? ’ And she never 
guesses that the change has been in herself, and not in her surround¬ 
ings. What roses now smell so sweetly as those of the summer 
gardens of her girlhood’s holidays ? Where are the singers of these 
degenerate days that can hold the stage with those of bygone opera 
nights when admirers were many, and the one was emerging from 
the crowd, and the world suffused itself in rosy mists ? It is an 
ancient story, but each one has to find it anew for himself how the 
shilling of our youth was worth a full half-sovereign of these later 
times. We hold in our ageing hands that golden coin, and wonder 
why it no longer commands those ten old joyous shillings. 

So we can do nothing but listen sympathetically while elderly 
lips, with an honest yet mistaken conviction, ask where the house¬ 
maids are now to be found that could compare with those of their 
early married lives, or where the nurses in the least like those who 
nursed their first-born babes. It is a lamentation which evfen in its 
most progressive ages the world has never been without. Three 
centuries ago the typical elder of Ben Jonson’s play expressed his 
wonder at 

the change 

Of maimers and the breeding of our youth 

Within the kingdom since myself was one. 

Thus every generation sees the world growing worse and worse, 
till it has reafihed its present level of improvement, reversing the 
process of Holmes’s poor scholar who was always getting better, till 
at last he got so well that they had to bury him. 

People who look through spectacles of a pessimistic tint, see of 
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course how the working classes are being utterly spoilt by education ; 
and there is this reason for a certain limited degree of sympathy with 
their view, that our school systems are not all we could wish them 
to be. As factors in the world’s history they are still very young 
and very raw; and although the progress they have made is 
marvellous yet they are far from being ideals in the w r ay of expanding 
the minds and cultivating the manners of our young folks. The 
instruction that is given still leans far too much to the side of facts, 
and is comparatively barren on the side of ideas, which are so much 
more nutritious to a growing mind. The length of the Mississippi, 
and the height of a peak in the Andes, are of so much less con¬ 
sequence than a fair conception of what the Mississippi is or what 
the Andes look like. Our children, whether in elementary or 
secondary schools, can face an examination with a neat little paragraph 
about Henry the Eighth and his wives, yet have no glimmering in their 
minds of the aspect which English life presented under a Tudor king. 
They will rattle off a multiplication sum and yet have no remote 
conception what the process really means. They will ‘ do ’ a proposi¬ 
tion in Euclid, yet if you ask them to explain in a few common-sense 
words what it all means, you find that their learning, glib as it is, 
has never pierced below the surface of their intellects. I have been 
an examiner and know how the candidates appear in their hundreds, 
each after the other pouring out the same dreary succession of 
unprofitable facts. If there comes one in three hundred who has a 
few thoughts of his own, or a way of presenting his facts which shows 
that they have really kindled into ideas, he comes as a passing 
refreshment to an examiner who has been reading undigested text¬ 
book till his brain has grown benumbed. 

Much more usual, however, is the relaxation afforded by the 
blunderer who has on his ear the ring of the parrot words and 
nothing more—like the youth I remember who, being asked, 
4 What is the chief function of the stomach ? ’ began his answer 
firmly with these words : ‘ The stomach is the organ of indigestion,’ 
and further on explained that the great use of bile was to produce 
biliousness. These jumbles offer the examiner a far more frequent 
little interlude than he ever gets from the contact with a bright 
fresh young mind that understands what it is writing about. I 
recollect a candidate who had been asked the unprofitable question, 

* Why did Henry the Eighth divorce Katherine of Aragon ? ’ He 
answered, 1 Because he wanted an air.’ The last word had evidently 
seemed incomplete, for he had struck it out and rewritten it ‘ hair.’ 
This too was unsatisfactory, and was replaced by ‘hier.’ But on 
subsequent reperusal he had resolved to shun the difficulty, and 
had struck out the whole answer, for which he substituted this 
other: ‘ Because he wished for a mail child.’ 

Yet spelling is not one of the departments in which our recent 
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educational systems fail. It belongs, like the multiplication table 
and the dates of kings, to the class of fact-cramming work in which 
the schools excel. Candidates in general both write and spell fairly 
well, but it is when thinking is demanded that our schools exhibit 
the weaknesses of their training. And yet there is small blame to be 
attached to the schoolmaster. It is not he who makes the system. 
He is like the cab-horse that formed the first object of Mr. Pickwick’s 
observations and is ‘ braced up werry tight.’ He has always the 
inspector or the examiner to be his great taskmaster, and is 
compelled to remember that the chief business of education in these 
transition times is with the minimum of effort to score the 
maximum of marks. He knows that the training he is giving is a 
spurious one, but the fashion of the times holds him in its vice. 
The education of facts tends to make people in a certain measure 
self-assertive, whereas the education of ideas ought to make them 
broad-mindedly competent. To an appreciable extent they are prigs 
where they might have been gentlemen, and to that extent the fear 
of over-education has its justification. But he who looks at this 
failing in a calm and sober manner will see that it is not essential 
to education; that it must and will be evanescent; that the 
teacher’s art has a twentieth century before it full of wonderful 
developments and improvements; that its shackles will be slowly 
but surely withdrawn, and that the education of this first half-century 
of popular systems will be to that of the future as the humble porch 
is to the spacious cathedral. 

But there is another argument which at first sight seems a much 
more valid ground for the fear of over-education. It asks us what 
is to happen in regard to the rough work of the world when the 
humblest classes have become educated and even cultured. If the 
well-read ploughman gathers much of Burns’s discontent without any 
of Burns’s glorious justification, will the world be any the better 
for his education ? Will a knowledge of English literature and of 
modern languages be compatible with the scrubbing of floors and the 
carrying of bricks ? I shall pass over that smaller section of people 
who ask the question in a purely egotistic spirit, as if great bodies 
of their fellow men and women had no rights of their own to mental 
culture and the satisfaction that comes from intellectual pleasures. 
If the question only amounts to this : ‘ Does education make the 
lower classes less obedient, less dependent, less attentive, and in 
every way less useful to the upper classes ? 5 then it betrays a very 
evident want of humanity. For it conceives the mass of mankind as 
having been born into the world only to serve a select few, and, for 
the sake of* that few, it would refuse to the many their just claims 
to the largest and fullest manhood or womanhood that they can 
attain. 

But apart from this egotism there are many who ask a very 
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similar question in perplexity, yet with no failure of, rfeal kindliness 
and right feeling. And it certainly seems at first sight to be an 
■economic danger, this educating of the labouring man and woman to 
bo far too good for labourer’s work. Let us cast our thoughts, how¬ 
ever, over a wider horizon, and see how the decades that bring the 
peril are also bringing the remedy. Science is steadily sweeping 
away all those humblest classes of employment. Hardly any man’ 
has now to toil up ladders with the hod of bricks upon his shoulder. 
The-donkey-engine does the purely animal part of the work. The 
reaper is replaced by the machine, and the ploughman is fast receding 
as the steam-plough makes its appearance. We rarely see long lines 
of men, laden with coal-bags, running up planks as in the olden 
■days. The need of men to do the work of horses is steadily 
diminishing. It is true that science has by no means conquered the 
whole domain. There is still much scrubbing of floors to be done 
by men and women on bended knees; and coal is still hewn out 
with pick and axe and the use of muscle, with but little use of 
brain. And yet, even in our fertile century, science never works by 
revolution, but only by progress. One domain after another has 
gone. Where are now the armies of water-carriers, and chair-porters, 
and night-men, and sawyers whom our grandfathers used to require ? 
Imagine, if ships had still to be moved by galley-rowers, what 
millions would be doomed to a beast-like toil. Some parts of the 
big domain of unreflective labour will long be left untouched, but the 
process is going forward ; and it is clear that while education is 
rendering the lower classes unfit for the humblest sorts of occupa¬ 
tions, science is steadily sweeping away these occupations. It would 
be too much to hope that these processes should be at all times 
strictly proportioned to one another. But in the general drift of 
things they are compensatory, and if we only give to science a 
reasonable time it will leave us none of that labour to be done which 
requires an uneducated labourer. 

Then comes the uneasy question as to what is to become of the 
classes thus deprived of occupation. The working classes themselves 
often curse-the progress of invention, and are tempted to look upon it 
as no friend to their welfare. There are now, it is true, no longer 
any machine-breaking frenzies; but the difficulty often arises in an 
acute, though silent suffering. Unfortunately, society has always to 
travel to permanent good through transitory ills. When an army of 
compositors is dismissed because some one has invented a linotype 
machine there is excuse for some bitterness of feeling. And yet 
there was a time when a whole army of manuscript book-copiers had 
to give way before the advent of the compositor. 

But the difficulty is always evanescent, for here too there are 
compensating influences at work. For if science is abolishing occu¬ 
pations at the lower end of the scale, she is creating new ones at 
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the top. Thin^ of* the hundreds of thousands of men who in 
England are now employed in callings that had no existence sixty 
years ago: the telegraphers, and photographers, and mechanists of 
a hundred kinds. In the last decade or two what an army of skilled 
men, have been demanded by the invention of the bicycle, the 
telephone, and the electric light! As compared with the beginning 
of the century, think of the long array of marine and locomotive 
engineers, the chemists, the journalists, the draughtsmen, the 
teachers, the postmen, railway porters, and tram conductors. What a 
multitude of callings are there which are either new, or else newly 
stocked, so that while the population has quadrupled their ranks 
have been multiplied a hundredfold. But it is the entirely new 
employments that strike the mind most forcibly, and any one who 
run s his eye down a .census of the occupations of the people will 
satisfy himself that in England of the present day one-fifth part of 
the adult male population find their livelihood in callings that had no 
existence when the century began. 

Thus while science takes away with one hand it liberally bestows 
with the other; but what it takes away are the low-class occupations, 
and what it gives are the high-class ones, demanding intelligence 
and cultivating it. The general tendency is therefore humanising. 

But of course it never happens that the coal-heaver, when 
thrown out of work by the introduction of a steam-crane, can go 
away and get a place in one of the newly created superior callings. 
He is not such a fool as to waste his time in applying for an opening 
as an electric engineer. But there is a gradual creeping up that ‘is 
always taking place. And yet the transfer is much less effected by 
the promotion of individuals than by promotion of generations. No 
doubt it sometimes happens that the intelligent plumber step? into the 
new opening for an electric engineer, and leaves a gap, which some one 
of an inferior calling steps into; the gaps being filled in succession 
until perhaps the riveter, thrown out of work by the introduction 
of hydraulic machinery, finds a vacancy at last and steps into it. But 
it more frequently happens that the plumber educates his son to be 
an electric engineer, and the carter apprentices his boy to the 
plumber, and the dock-labourer sees his young folk aspiring to be 
carters. 

Thus the general trend of the , whole social scale is steadily 
upward in proportion as science provides intelligent occupations at 
the upper end and abolishes those that are more or less brute-like at 
the lower, and so humanity as a whole is the gainer. There is 
therefore no reason to feel uneasy at a prospect of over-education. 
If we take care to make our school-systems, while they grow wider in 
scope, also wiser in spirit, there is nothing in the world to fear and 
everything to hope for. In war, and in the struggle of competing 
industries men of our time have to fight in the main with their 
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brains, and education, whether of the mental-gymnastics order, or of 
the nature of practical training, is the very breath of material 
prosperity; to say nothing of the increasing dignity it lends to the 
mind itself. We have no choice therefore but to educate, and to 
educate as much, or better still as wisely, as we can. And in that 
process there is all gain and practically no loss; for the current 
misgiving, which looks with alarm at the disappearance of an 
uneducated class suitable for the performance of the humblest sorts 
of toil, is seen to be practically baseless. 

Alexander Sutherland. 
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ELECTRICITY IN INDIA 


If India is to make any real advance in prosperity during the next 
fifty years, it must be as a manufacturing nation that the advance is 
made. Very little can .be done in agriculture, for labour is still so 
cheap on the land that modern machinery does not pay; English 
ploughs are not a success, except in the heavy black cotton soil ; while 
the available arable land is nearly all occupied, except in districts 
that await big schemes of irrigation, such as the Trans-Indus plain 
between Dera Ismail Khan and Bunnoo, where irrigation would give 
two crops of wheat a year from what is now nothing but a waste of 
sand. 

The great difficulty at present in the way of India’s advance as 
an industrial and manufacturing nation is the want of coal. Without 
good cheap coal the production of steam at profitable prices is im¬ 
possible, and on steam rest most of the ordinary industries of to-day. 

Except in the Eaneegunge district the coal available locally in 
India is inferior and dear. Much of it is used locally to drive railway 
engines and for similar work, because it is on the spot and engines 
can be arranged to burn it. But it is quite unsuitable to many 
industries. For instance, it will not coke, and cannot therefore be 
used in reducing furnaces to deal with the fine iron ores available 
in enormous quantities in Southern India. There are difficulties 
about charcoal, as sufficient on a large scale is not yet available ; so 
the idea must be temporarily abandoned, although no attempts have 
been made to utilise the peat which is available in large quantities. 

Where, then, can India get the motive power that she requires to 
develop as an industrial nation ? Clearly from electricity, and that 
electricity can only be economically generated by natural sources of 
power. The bedt natural source of power at present available for 
this purpose is, undoubtedly, the waterfall. A waterfall to be of 
use in generating electricity to any large amount must have a 
considerable volume, and must continue all the year round. Many 
of the minor Indian waterfalls are practically empty except in the 
monsoon ; so that the great power which runs to waste for some four 
months in the year must continue to be wasted until some better 
form of accumulator than we have at present has been invented. 
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With a really good electric accumulator, capable of storing up 
enormous quantities of electrical power for considerable periods, the 
industrial activity of India would make enormous strides. But such 
an accumulator would have to be on a very much larger scale than 
anything we have at present. It would have to be capable, for 
instance, of storing up 60,000 horse-power a day for four months 
in the year, and then give it out all the year round at 20,000 horse¬ 
power a day. No doubt we shall get it some day, but until we 
do get it the enormous power of the monsoons in India must run 
to waste. There are three schemes now under consideration which 
have for their object the utilisation of waterfalls to generate elec¬ 
tricity. One is in Cashmere, the details of which are not generally 
known. The second is a scheme to utilise the great Siva Samundram 
Falls on the Cauvery to generate electricity which Captain de 
Lothbini^re, ICE., the author of the scheme, hopes to utilise in the 
Kolar goldfields and other industries. These falls have the advantage 
of great height, the northern branch of the Cauvery at this point 
having a fall of 460 feet, while the southern branch has a 370 feet 
sheer drop. The enormous head of w r ater thus available greatly 
facilitates the realisation of the idea, as it enables a high horse-power 
to be developed by a comparatively small volume of water. There 
are, how r ever, special difficulties in connection with this scheme, 
owing to the great distance—over a hundred miles—whi<Sh the 
current will have to be carried after it is generated. 

The longest distance over which electricity has yet been carried 
in large quantities for power is about fifteen miles. This is the 
distance from the Niagara Falls to Buffalo City, where power is 
freely available in almost any quantity. No doubt Captain de 
Lotlibiniere, who has been sent to Niagara in connection with his 
scheme, will solve the difficulty. 

The advantages which a successful solution of his problem will 
bring to the manufacturing industries of Southern India will be 
enormous. My own work at the Nerbudda Falls is a comparatively 
small one.. All that is wanted is to generate and convey some ten 
mile* into Jubbqlpore the 400 or 500 horse-power required for the 
ordnance factory which the Indian Government are proposing to 
erect there. But even here we have some very special difficulties to 
contend with. To begin with, the actual fall is only about 30 feet, 
which means that a comparatively large volume of water per horse¬ 
power must be used. Then we have the fact that the volume of 
water passing over the falls varies enormously in certain seasons of 
the year. The area drained by the Nerbudda is not very large as 
river catchment areas go, and consequently in the middlh of the dry 
weather the water falls very low. At the very lowest known it is 
not more than sufficient to give about 200 horse-power continuously. 
At ordinary seasons the water is sufficient to generate 1,000 horse- 
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power, while at high flood it would generate about 60,000 horse¬ 
power if it could be utilised. We can get over the difficulty of the 
low water, because it does not last for very long, and an Indian 
factory does not usually run for more than twelve hours a day at the 
outside; but we sadly feel the want of really large practical accumu¬ 
lators. The third difficulty with which we have to contend arises 
from the fact that immediately below the falls the Nerbudda runs 
between the Marble Kocks, which form a very narrow and twisted 
gorge, insufficient to freely carry away the flood water. This gorge 
holds back the water to some extent when the monsoon is on, and 
this banking up of the water alters the condition of the falls at the 
point where it will be best for other reasons to erect the power house. 
We have overcome the. difficulty of this difference of level by using 
alternative turbines on each shaft; but during high flood it will be 
necessary to use a much longer tail-race than at any other time, in 
order to insure the tail-race water re-entering the river at a point 
well below the Marble Eocks, and thereby maintaining the necessary 
head in the turbines. But the minor details of the various schemes, 
though interesting as showing the difficulties that have to be con¬ 
tended with in working out what, at first sight, seem to be simple 
problems, have very little to do with the real point at issue. That 
point is that the Government of India are, at long last, slowly 
awakdhing to the fact that they have enormous sources of power and 
wealth at their disposal, which have hitherto been absolutely 
neglected. It is to be earnestly hoped that the utmost efforts will 
be made to develop these sources of power to the full, and that no 
preliminary difficulties will be allowed to throw cold water on the 
various schemes. It would be a real disaster for India if the 
development of electricity from natural sources were allowed to fall 
through, from any cause whatever, till every means of bringing the 
schemes to a successful termination had been exhausted. It is not 
that the particular schemes now under trial are extremely important 
in themselves, if gauged only by the immediate results that will 
be obtained, for they are not. The importance lies in utilising every 
possible source of wealth in the country, and in providing a eheap 
source of power for those who are inclined to embark in industrial 
undertakings. Cheap ‘power’ is what India wants for her full 
development a^pn industrial nation, and cheap power she cannot 
obtain from coal, except in Northern Bengal. 

In Southern and Central India the need is especially felt, and it 
is there that Nature has planted some of the grandest falls in India. 
Besides those already mentioned, there are useful falls on the Chittar 
at Kutallum, and on the Tamraparin at Papanasham, while further 
north than thiswe have the Markund Falls at Goga knear Belgaum, and 
the magnificent Gerseppa Falls on the Sheravutty, where the stream 
fells sheer 890 feet, or more than five times the height of Niagara. 
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For Northern India there are falls in the Himalayas that could, 
no doubt, be utilised, but these are, at present, rather too far from 
places where industries could well be started. 

Northern India must wait for its electrical development till we 
are able to generate electrical power direct from running streams, 
without reference to falls of any kind. This will, no doubt, come 
before long: I am myself engaged on a scheme in this direction, 
which will, I hope, work out all right; but for the immediate 
present we have the waterfalls of India still undeveloped. Lord 
Ourzon has the reputation of being a Viceroy who is greatly interested 
in developing the industrial resources of the country, so it is to be 
hoped he will insist on the strongest efforts being made to perfect 
either the existing schemes or others for the utilisation of waterfalls 
as generators of electrical power. * 

Other Viceroys have added territories to India, but the Viceroy 
under whose auspices the great rivers of the country are harnessed 
to the people’s needs, who has forced those rivers to become wealth 
producers by direct power, will live as long in history as any other, 
and far longer in the hearts of the people. 

C. C. Townsend. 
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THIRTEENTH-CENTURY PERSIAN 
LUSTRE POTTERY 


Among the discoveries of long-lost works of art few possess a deeper 
interest for the collector, the student, or the practitioner of to-day 
than those examples of thirteenth-century Persian ceramic art, 
together with the contemporary textiles and metal-work, which have 
quite recently come to light. It cannot be asserted that they have 
been found as the result of a deliberate and carefully planned excava¬ 
tion on a site known to have been the seat of an ancient centre of 
civilisation, such as has been the case in other instances that have 
occurred of late years. Neither is their recovery a matter of mere 
accident. It is due rather to the alertness of collectors, alive to the 
freshly awakened interest in Oriental art, 1 which has sprung up 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The appreciation of 
the work of the Eastern artists was keen in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. The galleons of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa returned 
home not alone laden with the spices and sugar of Persia, Egypt, and 
Syria, they also brought the resplendent pottery and glass, the silks 
and textiles, the damascened arms and inlaid bowls acquired from 
the same source, and that seemed to our ancestors in the then rude 
state of Western society to be the work of no mortal hands. 

Much of this graceful and imaginative Oriental art has, of course, 
perished under the ordinary conditions of wear and tear, some also 
had been cast aside in contempt, but some has survived uninjured, 
relegated, from the changed taste of its owners, to the store A* the 
lumber room, until at last it was forgotten. Of this important 
examples have been recovered from having fallen under the notice of 
students versed in the history of art and able to identify objects 
from analogies of style and ornamentation, but the derivation of 
which had passed out of general knowledge. Thus the late Eugene 
Piot discovered one of the finest fifteenth-century Persian carpets 
that has come down to our time. Once, when at Venice, he engaged 
a gondola ti make an excursion in the city. On taking his seat the 

1 The term ‘ Oriental’ is used in the sense in which it is employed by writers on 
art, and is not intended to refer to the Far East, China and Japan. 
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gondolier apologised for the absence of a carpet, saying that some 
forestieri whom he had taken to Torcello the preceding day had 
soiled the one belonging to the boat by upsetting over it some fruit 
and wine, obliging him to wash it, and that it was not yet dry. 
Piot’s eye glanced to where it lay spread out on the front of the 
boat. He quietly asked the gondolier whether he would part with 
it in exchange for a new one. The reply was that Sua Eccellenza 
was only too generous. Piot then gave directions to be landed at 
the first shop where carpets were sold. He there selected the 
smartest and gaudiest article in the establishment, which was 
straightway, to the great joy of the gondolier, laid down in the 
boat; Piot returned to his hotel carrying off the old one, and its 
examination soon revealed the treasure he had secured. The carpet 
had probably lain hidden away in some neglected comer of an old 
Venetian palace, and when found sold to a dealer in second-hand 
goods as a thing of little value. Piot eventually ceded it to a Parisian 
amateur for the sum—so it was stated—of twenty-five thousand 
francs. This incident occurred before attention had been called to 
the marvellous beauty of ancient Persian carpets by Sir George 
Birdwood’s monograph, and the monumental work on Oriental 
Carpets, published by the Imperial Austrian Commercial Museum. 
Had not Piot, or some one equally well informed, happened to have 
taken this particular gondola, the carpet would have been most 
likely worn to shreds under the feet of the ordinary Venetian tourist; 
so doubtless many a delicate masterpiece of Persian pottery has been 
destroyed while serving the commonest usages. 

As might be expected from the artificial taste prevailing during 
the last century, it was the more original forms of Oriental art, and 
those retaining a racy flavour of archaic style, that had passed into 
neglect. Persian wares even at that time found favour with the 
connoisseur, but it was the soft paste porcelain, such as the ‘ Gombron 
ware ’ admired by Horace Walpole, which was most valued. These 
porcelains have a glaze either in white, when it is rich, creamy and 
translucent, or in a deep ultramarine blue, or, more rarely, in pale 
green. Tfiey bear a decoration in metallic lustre, but the design of 
the ornament is weak and frittered, and the lustre is too often poor 
and tame in quality—that is relatively, and when compared with 
the earlier and more virile invention and assured technique of the 
thirteenth-century pottery. For the later vessels are without 
question no common objects : they are pleasant to the touch, with¬ 
out any taint of vulgarity, soft and sumptuous in colour, and if 
occasionally conventional in form, are yet usually dainty and elegant. 
These, and other similar wares without lustre, are what are given in 
the general histories of pottery as representative pieces of the art of 
the country, but there is evidently some uncertainty in the minds- 
of the writers as to their exact date. They really belong to the 
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epoch of Shah AbMs (1585-1627), a monarch who especially devoted 
his attention to the cultivation of the arts and the extension of the 
commerce of Persia. He was the last of her great kings. ‘ The 
bridges, caravanserais, and other useful public buildings that he 
erected were without number. The impression made by his noble 
munificence on his subjects has descended to their children. The 
modem traveller who inquires the name of the founder of any ancient 
building receives the ready answer, “ Shah Abbas the Great; ” not 
from an exact knowledge that he was the founder, but from the habit 
of considering him the author of every improvement.’ 2 

The style and quality of the art of the period of Shah Abbas stood 
in relation to that of the thirteenth century much the same as the 
Hellenistic art of the time of Augustus to the work of the Athenian 
artists of the age of Pericles. Its course, however, cannot be traced 
in the one case as in the other. The intervening space of four 
centuries was marked with more than the usual vicissitudes of 
fortune, even in a country having such an eventful history as Persia. 
It included the Tartar invasion led by Tamurlane (1330-1405), 
and the horror of that avalanche of barbarism is perhaps without a 
parallel. It was not that the cities of Iran were sacked and 
plundered, they were in some instances simply annihilated. This 
alone is sufficient to account for the scanty record of the preceding 
art of Persia; the marvel, indeed, is how any portable objects ? 
especially the fragile creations of the potter’s art, escaped the 
universal destruction. The art of the thirteenth century appears 
to have received its particular form and direction during the rule of 
the Atta-begs, in the preceding century. These Turkish soldiers in 
the employ of the Seljookee kings raised themselves to the position 
of independent princes or chieftains. Some are stated to have 
encouraged learning, which suggests that their courts may have been 
similar to those of the Italian Duchies prior to the sixteenth century. 
Animated by a vigorous social life, abounding in local patriotism, 
the atmosphere of these provincial courts would be precisely that 
calculated to promote and stimulate the growth of a national art, yet 
scarcely of a stable form of government. And the first n’ecessity for 
Persia throughout the whole of her history has always been a resolute 
ruler, able to quell disaffection at home and withstand the enemy 
beyond the frontier, ever on the watch for an opportunity for 
conquest or plunder. It was the weakness of the Seljookee kings 
and the insubordination of the Atta-begs which invited the invasion 
of Ghenghiz Khan (1154-1227), perhaps not so terrible in its 
consequences as that of Tamurlane, but which was yet attended with 
widespread .havoc and destruction. After the death of Ghenghiz 
Persia was assigned to his grandson, Hulakoo Khan, who, as 
frequently happened in the case of the Central Asian barbarians 

* Sir John Malcolm, The History of Persia. 
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that invaded the civilised countries of the East, eventually acquired 
the culture and tastes of the conquered race. Hulakoo, after esta¬ 
blishing order in the country, employed the last years of his life 
in intelligent efforts to promote the welfare of his subjects. Hence 
the progress of art which had been fostered by the Atta-begs 
recovered from the check which it could not have failed to have 
received from the invasion of Ghenghiz. 

In order to obtain a clear comprehension of the art which sprung 
up under the above-mentioned conditions it would be desirable to 
know something of its antecedents. At present the examples which 
can be consulted are few. The glowing accounts of the wealth and 
splendour of the courts of the Abbaside Caliphs are lacking in 
definition of description. We could well have spared the hyperboles 
lavished on the magnificence of the palace of Haroun-al-Raschid for a 
pen-and-ink drawing of the objects he is said to have sent as a 
present to Charlemagne. Examples of the art of the Sassanian 
dynasty are to be found in the museums of London, Paris, and 
8t. Petersburg; especially valuable among these, both as illustrating 
the character of the national art and as historical documents, is the 
series of bowls and vases in metal. The art patronised by the 
Arsascidac during the Parthian dynasty was Greek at second-hand; 
and it is not till we go back to the earliest historic dynasty, the 
Achaemenian, that we come across a monument distinctly national 
and especially valuable for initiating us into the knowledge of the 
artistic and technical abilities of the early Persian ceramic artists. 
The work in question is the well-known wall-decoration of the Lion 
and the Archer friezes in the royal palace at Susa, discovered by 
M. Dieulafoy. Quite apart from their general artistic and historic 
interest, they have the prime merit of striking a keynote sug¬ 
gesting the aim and scope, the practice and ideals maintained by 
generations of Persian potters during the long and splendid career 
of the national art. No vessels contemporaneous with the friezes 
have yet been discovered; those found at Susa, and now filling a glass 
case in the same room as the wall-decoration in the Louvre, are 
assigned by M. Dieulafoy to the Parthian dynasty. But it may be 
taken as certain that the pottery showed analogous characteristics 
with the friezes. There would be the same pure and brilliant 
coloration, the delicate blue and white, the golden yellow, and the 
deep manganese purple. The ornament would be simple, broad, and 
distinctly defined. The animal forms would betray the same 
observation of Nature that is shown in the portrayal of the majestic 
stride and massive strength of the processional Lions. The human 
figures would manifest the same power of design displayed in 
delineating the lithe frames of the black-bearded Persian Archers 
composing the bodyguard of Xerxes. 

Before another phase of Persian ceramic art bo striking and 
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original as tlie Susa architectural decoration can be cited a term 
of sixteen centuries must be passed over. Then a series presents 
itself, differing in motives of design, dissimilar also in technique, 
yet informed with the same spirit. This consists of the various 
plaques and wall-tiles belonging to certain Persian mosques and 
palaces dating from the sixth century of the Hejra, the thirteenth 
century a.d. The pieces vary considerably in size, showing that 
while some had been intended for small chambers, others had 
belonged to the monumental decoration of large edifices. The 
largest slabs are funeral stele; the more imposing plaques have 
formed part of continuous inscriptions, arranged as friezes. The 
large letters constituting the important feature of the design are 
modelled in relief and extend from the top to the bottom of the 
plaque. These Arabic characters, in themselves elegant and 
fanciful passages of ornament, are painted in deep cobalt blue. 
They tell out clear and strong from the elaborately diapered ground 
composed of a pattern in white (reserved) on lustre; the ground 
being occasionally tinted with passages of turquoise blue or pale 
green applied in an apparently accidental or casual manner, but 
really with nicely calculated intention. The diaper is in infinite 
variety, a favourite method being, however, the delineation of 
spiral branches covering the surface of the tile and from which spring 
leaves and flowers, frequently interspersed with birds, either flying 
or perched upon the branches. The lustre ground is sown with 
minutely etched dots and spirals. There are wide borders at the top, 
having either a running arabesque or bands of animals, in both 
instances modelled in relief and enlivened with touches of blue and 
green on the lustred ground. The striking effect of the large blue 
letters relieved on the effulgent ground will be readily understood : 
it may recall the warning, ‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,’ written 
on the wall by a mysterious hand at the feast of Belshazzar. 

Some few of the large plaques bear figure subjects in relief in 
place of the Arabic inscriptions. What was the relative proportion 
of figure subjects to writing cannot be determined from the limited 
representation of the art in museums and private collections. It is 
evident, however, that some were decorated with historical composi¬ 
tions taken from Persian history. Of these a remarkable specimen 
belongs to South Kensington Museum, representing an incident in 
the career of Baharam the Fifth, of the Sassanian dynasty. Baharam 
was a keen hunter and proud of his excellence as an archer. 
Desiring to display his skill before a favourite wife, he resolved to 
take her with him on a hunting expedition. After a time he came 
upon an antelope asleep. The king Bhot an arrow with such 
precision as to graze his ear. The animal awoke and put his hind 
hoof to the ear to strike off the fly by which he conceived himself 
annoyed. Another arrow fixed his hoof to his horn. Baharam 
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turned to the lady in expectation of her praises; she merely 
observed, ‘ Practice makes perfect.' The story goes on to relate that 
the king, nettled at the uncomplimentary remark, ordered the 
unemotional young person to be sent into the mountains to perish. 
She found shelter in a village, and lodged in an upper room ascended 
by twenty steps. She then bought a calf, which she carried up and 
down stairs daily for four years. The king, of course, passes the 
village on returning from hunting, and is naturally astonished 
at seeing a young woman carrying a cow up a flight of twenty stairs. 
The climax is obvious : again the lady remarks that ‘ Practice makes 
perfect,’ she unveils, and the king recognises and embraces his 
favourite. The moment selected for illustration on the tile is when 
Baharam shoots at the antelope scratching his ear. The king is 
on the back of a camel, drawing his bow, with the lady seated behind 
him playing on a musical instrument; the antelope is seen in front. 
The treatment is naif, but displays the true dramatic instinct in 
the artist. The design and modelling of the animals are masterly, 
and the brilliant blue and green passages in opposition to the 
scintillating lustre reflections give life and movement to the 
composition. It is a page of Oriental romance, dazzling and 
sprightly, such as only could spring from the poetic imagination of 
a Persian artist. 

Some of the larger wall-tiles are over two feet in height; the 
smaller, which are usually octagonal and star-shaped (the interstices 
filled by cross-shaped tiles), range from eight to twelve inches 
high. The scheme of the ornamentation is a border nearly an inch 
wide containing inscriptions in Neskhi characters, in Cufic treated as 
ornament and then generally unreadable, or in conventional arabesque 
designs ; those for the Neskhi writing are painted in lustre, for the 
others in blue. The motives for the ornament in the central space 
are very varied. They comprise figures of men in richly embroidered 
robes and holding hawks, hounds, or drinking-cups; then there are 
Kaoulees, singing and dancing girls, playing musical instruments or 
seated on cushions: their thin gauze dresses are dotted with spangles. 
Both male and female figures have their heads encircled with aureoles, 
like the saints in mediaeval pictures. Birds and animals form 
a relatively numerous class of subject for the decoration. All the 
well-known animals, tame or wild, from the hare to the elephant, 
find frequent representation, which is only natural when it is 
remembered that the Persians were passionately addicted to the 
chase; if any occur more often than others it is the antelope and 
the hare. One of the larger star-tiles belonging to Mr. F. DuCane 
Grodman, F.R.S., contains the design of a troop of antelopeg running 
across its field, which, as an example of animals drawn in rapid 
motion, has rarely been surpassed. The graceful forms and varied 
action of the creatures show acute observation of Nature, as the 
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spacing of the leaf and floral ornament interwoven with the 
principal motive denotes the bom decorative artist. Other subjects 
are arrangements from the graceful Persian conventional ornament 
in multiform combination, or perhaps this flowing pattern of 
arabesque will serve as the ground for a few Cufic characters. The 
inscriptions themselves are either Koranic or from amatory poems ; 
possibly the former indicate mosque tiles, and the latter those used 
in palaces or other secular buildings. Thus one of the large star- 
tiles from the mosque or monastery at Veramin bears on the border 
the first chapter of the Koran, the Fatihat : * In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful. Praise be to God, the Lord of the 
Worlds, the Compassionate, the Merciful, King of the Day of 
Judgment. Thee we worship, and Thee we ask/or help. Guide us 
in the straight way, the way of those to whom Thou art gracious. 
Not of those upon whom is Thy wrath, nor of the erring.’ A smaller 
star-tile in the British Museum, displaying in the centre two seated 
figures, has for border the following love-verses : ‘ How can I endure 
the cruelty of the beloved ? With untold anxieties what can I do ? 
Life is gone, the desire of my heart ever unfulfilled ; until it comes, 
what can I do with life?’ But apart from the interest of story, 
sentiment, or illustration, and regarding the tiles as decorative objects, 
their special characteristic is the lustre glaze common to all. The 
effect of this lustre decoration is almost startling in its sudden and 
unexpected transformations. A tile looked at from one point ol 
view is seen covered with an ornamentation in brown, either inclin¬ 
ing to a pale fawn colour or a purplish red. Change the point of 
vision ever so slightly, and it flashes forth in a flood of dazzling 
radiance, in which the light of rubies and emeralds, sapphires and 
amethysts, appears blended in ever-varying combinations. 

Lustre-decorated pottery has long been familiar to connoisseurs 
in the Hispano-Moresque and Italian wares. The former date from 
the fifteenth century onwards, a few well-known pieces, however, 
being assigned to the fourteenth century. The Italian lustre ware 
belongs to the sixteenth, or possibly it began in the closing years of 
the preceding century. Hence the Persian tiles (one.being dated 
614 of the Hejra, 1217 a.d.) carry the history of the art still 
further back and give its earliest known examples. Yet not its 
earliest record, since there is a text in the Sefer Nameh, the narra¬ 
tion of the travels of the Persian Nassiri Khosrau in the eleventh 
century, stating that lustre ware was made in Egypt about the year 
1040. The passage runs : ‘ Every kind of faience is made at Misr 
(Fostat); it is so fine and diaphanous that the hand being applied 
to the exterior of a vase may be seen through its sides. The vessels 
made are bowls, cups, plates, and other utensils. They are 
ornamented in colours'analogous to those in the stuff (textile fabric) 
called bouqalemoun; the tints change according to the position 
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from which, the vase is regarded.’ Bouqcdemoun is a kind of shot 
silk: it is therefore perfectly clear that the secret of lustre was 
known to the Egyptians in the eleventh century. The context 
shows that it was strange to Nassiri Khosrau, and hence not likely to 
have been practised in Persia. There is no proof in what country 
it was invented ; but as there is a text in Athenasus which may refer 
to a lustre pottery made at Naucratis, and as other evidence, more 
or less conclusive, favours the Egyptian derivation, it may be 
accepted until disproved. The political and commercial relations of 
Egypt and Persia in the Middle Ages explain how an art, success¬ 
fully cultivated in one country, might soon obtain a footing in the other. 

When the tiles were examined by experts they were seen to have 
had a common origin, and then, since glazed tiles are always accom¬ 
panied by similar vessels, it was known there had been a lustre 
ware to match. The first result of the discovery was to establish 
the paternity of some half-dozen anonymous bowls which had long 
held a forlorn and dubious position in various museums. Others 
began to drop in from the East when the profitable sale of the tiles 
became known to the Oriental dealers. High and low the search 
went on in Persia, until nearly thirty unquestionably genuine pieces 
were sent to Europe, the large majority coming to London. They 
comprise bowls of various shapes, jugs, vases, and albardli —tall 
cylindrical jars made to hold conserves and drugs. The forms in 
every case, as in all primitive pottery, are clearly defined and well 
accentuated. They are often elegant in line, yet within due 
restraint. The potters evidently delighted in the manipulation of 
the plastic clay, and were beginning to realise its capabilities. The 
vessels are skilfully ‘thrown,’ but they are not mathematically 
exact in shape. The slight irregularity, suggesting a careless grace, 
is in pleasant contrast to the dreary mechanical uniformity too often 
characterising modern pottery. The dominant note of the decora¬ 
tion is, of course, the lustre, displayed on a white stanniferous glaze. 
The majority of the vessels are devoid of any additional colour. A 
few have limiting lines or bands in deep blue, the natural comple¬ 
mentary colour to the lustre. There are good reasons for believing 
that in the display on their shelves and sideboards the Persian 
connoisseurs, when arranging their lustre vases, were careful to 
combine with them a certain proportion of others in blue, thus 
obtaining a potent and deep-toned harmony. 

The decoration coincides with the scheme evolved on the tiles. 
There are motives based on figure design and on the flowing 
arabesque ornament; more rarely are inscriptions employed, and 
animals are conspicuous by their absence; but this may be acci¬ 
dental, owing to the small number of known pieces. The scarcity is 
particularly regrettable in the case of the figure subjects, which may 
have included historical compositions. As it is, there are the 
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odalisques of the tiles either in bands round a vase, in pairs, or 
singly in the centre of a bowl. Portrayed on the surface of the 
vessels, all the charming and unexpected qualities of the lustre are 
brought into play; so that the rounded forms of the languorous 
beauties appear now to shine forth in golden splendour, or again 
coyly retire into a rainbow-tinted mist. The male figures are horse¬ 
men, either cantering in procession or riding alone; the gallant 
knight being probably intended to represent the national warrior- 
saint, the Imam Ali. 

One of the first questions suggesting itself by the sight of a 
series of unfamiliar vases naturally refers to the • place where they 
were made. Unfortunately, the information to be derived from 
Oriental writers on this point is but casual and of tantalising brevity. 
In the present instance some of the vessels are believed to have been 
found on the ruins of Rhe, the Biblical Ithages, ‘ the mother of 
cities.’ A number of fragments of similar style have been dug up at 
this site, some of them being ‘ wasters,’ which is clinching evidence 
of the locality of the pottery. Yacout, the Persian geographer, in 
his description of Rhe, written in the twelfth century, remarks : ‘ Its 
houses are covered with brilliantly glazed and coloured bricks like 
the pottery of other places.’ Thus it may fairly be concluded that 
some at least of the pieces were made at Rhe. Again, all over the 
East glazed wall-tiles are termed ‘ Kashany.’ They are so called to¬ 
day at Cairo; and Ibn-Batoutah, writing in the fourteenth century, 
states that the walls of the tomb of Ali at Meshed were covered with 
‘ the kind of faience called Kashany.’ When describing Kashan, 
Yacout notes that ‘ the beautiful faience generally known as lvashi 
is made here.’ All this points to the fact that Kashan was a centre 
of artistic pottery production in the Middle Ages, as Faenza was in 
Italy during the time of the Italian Renaissance; both thus supplying 
distinctive appellations for the national wares. Hence some of our 
tiles may have come from Kashan. In countries celebrated for their 
ceramic art, as Egypt and Italy, the remains of potteries have been 
found all over the land, so doubtless it will some day be proved that 
sueh was the case in Persia. 

In that perhaps not far distant day some fortunate discovery may 
have cleared up what is now obscure to the inquirer. Yet should 
research prove fruitless, there will still remain a group of singularly 
attractive examples of the art of a highly gifted race. They are a 
steadfast landmark at the service of the historian of art—a vantage 
ground which, once gained, must enlarge his observation in many 
directions. To the intelligent practitioner of to-day they have 
much to tell—the mystery of their production is an open secret to 
him. He*may discern the composition of their material and be 
cognisant of the chemical action that took place in the furnace when 
they were fired, precisely as if he had been one of the turbaned 
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artists who had ‘ thrown ’ the clay or painted the decoration. And, 
discreetly questioned, the wares may have something to reveal 
respecting the life of the palace and the hareem, the mosque and the 
baz&ar, in those stirring mediaeval days in Persia. It may be said of 
them as the painter Fortuny wrote of the swords in the arsenal at 
Venice: 4 Pour moi, ces vieilles lames racontent le passe mieux qu’un 
livre.’ Their experiences might sound strange to modem ears; not 
perhaps altogether so to those of our forefathers. At least in one article 
of belief the two peoples were certainly in accord —they had firm faith 
in the second coming of the respective national heroes, Arthur and Ali. 
Whether the flame burnt as brightly at Stoke-on-Trent as at Kashan 
might be difficult to determine. At the latter city some of the 
first families were descendants of Ali. Yacout relates that they 
were so firmly convinced of the approaching advent of the Imam 
that they rose up every morning in the hopes of seeing him appear. 
Not content with patiently waiting the event, the wealthiest among 
them were accustomed to set forth on their horses fully armed, and, 
thus equipped, they went to meet their Imam. After waiting a 
long while they would return, with dashed hopes, yet still fast 
holding their belief. 

Henry Wallis. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY LABOURERS 


In the June number of this Review Dr. Jessopp has given us in 
‘ The Cry of the Villages ’ a most suggestive and sympathetic plea for 
the rearrangement of certain long-cherished ideas concerning the 
villager. He begins with a vivid description of the dweller in towns, 
and of the various provisions by which his station has been improved, 
and pleads for a like amelioration of the lot of the villager, with 
something more than a hint at the means that must be brought to his 
assistance if any security of material benefit is to be provided with 
honesty and determination. 

To every word that Dr. Jessopp has said in this article I give an 
unqualified adherence, and if I venture to supplement his arguments 
for the great change which should be worked, it is because I think 
that one of the strongest has hardly been touched upon by him. 
That a remedy exists for the present state of things no person with 
knowled ge of the subject and an unbiassed mind can honestly doubt. It 
is a big remedy, and many a sacrifice may be involved by its application , 
but the disease to which it has to be applied is a desperate one. 
The rural exodus is not to be stayed by small endeavours. If it is 
desirable and even necessary to stay it, which few will deny, a great 
upheaval of existing conditions must be faced with courage and a 
spirit of self-abnegation, even by those who cannot be convinced as 
yet that the remedy will in reality be better than the present state of 
disease. Agricultural capital and agricultural labour, which have been 
so long divorced, must come together again. ‘The land for the 
labourer ’ has long been a political cry among a certain party, and to 
the rest of the community the very phrase has come to threaten 
vaguely a state of things as impossible as disastrous for the country. 
But in all probability the words are merely a bugbear with which we 
wilfully alarm ourselves. It is not to be denied that there have been 
periods in our later history when the experiment might have had 
elements of danger in it—not of permanent, danger, but merely of 
temporary discomfort—but those periods are past. The great 
regenerating agent of our day has had his opportunity and is 
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doing his work well; it is through him—through the schoolmaster— 
that the change in our land system becomes possible and desirable— 
an element of safety instead of danger. 

The argument with which Dr. Jessopp might well have enforced 
the lesson he teaches in his paper is a very simple and obvious one, 
being drawn from the labourer himself. The public mind is in the 
habit of regarding the peasant as a creature irresponsible, degraded, 
untaught, and unteackable. He is very low down in the scale of 
created things ; he is devoid of this and of that quality which could 
otherwise enable him to rise. He is, in fact (they think), only a 
remove or two from the beasts in the field, and is as incapable of 
material advancement or of sane judgment as they. They take as 
example the most loathsome specimen of humanity that they are 
acquainted witli, and say : ‘ Imagine a fellow like that being thought 
fit to govern us! ’ They do not remember—perhaps they do not 
know—that there was a time in our history, not very remote, when 
three-fourths of the rustic population were in a condition similar to 
that of their exemplar; three-fourths of the population, thanks to 
the legislation of those who should have known better, were indeed 
even as the beasts of the field ; and of that number probably more 
than half have fought their way up, by their own efforts and by the 
help of the props grudgingly supplied to them, until we can point 
to them to-day, and re-echo the words of one who knows what he is 
talking about when he says : ‘ The labourer has put off his smock, 
never to put it on again.’ 

If in the short period of seventy years or so the rustic has done so 
much for himself, morally and mentally, as undoubtedly he has 
done, then surely the time has come to try larger measures of 
emancipation in him and for him. We will first look at him as he 
was in the early days of this century, and then judge how far already 
he has picked himself out of the miry places in which formerly he 
wallowed contentedly. And let us always remember that it was not 
the wallowing but the contentment therein which was the real 
degradation. The wallowing itself was not of his own making. 

It is not difficult to know the state of our agricultural population 
at the date indicated, but it will simplify description to regard rural 
England in those days as a vast poorhouse. Through one cause or 
another, but chiefly through the stupidity of the ruling classes—the 
magistracy and the clerical element—the rustic had sunk into a 
condition frightful to contemplate. The country was appalled at the 
state of the whole rural labouring class. Legislators made laws 
rapidly, one after another, to correct the evil, and each succeeding 
Act served only to point out and to legalise some nevf slough of 
degradation into which the unfortunate peasant might plunge. 
Gilbert’s Act, passed in 1782, had only begun Hie mischief, but 
there were many to carry on his work when the serious pauper 
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question had secured a firm grip of men’s minds, and the labourer 
suffered fresh wrongs after each. The laws of settlement, the 
abominable roundsman system, the shocking apprentice assignments, 
the payment of wages in great part through the rates, the putting 
up to auction of a man’s bodily powers, the turning of him into a 
beast of burden for draught purposes—all these gave the rustic another 
push forward on his via dolorosa. There was a poorhouse in nearly 
every parish, and each poorhouse was crammed with men and 
women, married and single, able and decrepit, old and young, living 
in many instances promiscuously together without discipline or 
classification. Those for whom there was no room in the poorhouse 
were paupers in their own homes, maintained principally out of the 
rates—by the law of the land supported by the ratepayers whether 
they chose to work or to be idle. In many villages three-fourths of 
the population were thus paupers, encouraged to complete depen¬ 
dence, and—worst feature of all—quite content for the most part with 
their condition. As the married men were more liberally provided 
for than the single, a young labourer of tender age would marry 
gleefully and throw himself and his wife straightway upon the parish 
for support. As illegitimate children had a larger allowance than 
children born in wedlock, a woman of the lowest sort would refuse 
matrimony because it paid her better to be single. In all cases each 
new child that was bom meant an extra allowance to the parents, and, 
under this stimulus given to human production, the rural population 
bore children without the smallest sense of responsibility or any 
prospect of provision for the future of their unfortunate offspring. 
The children themselves, reared in pauper homes and compelled to the 
round system from tender years, carried on the'evils generated by the 
parents through the folly and shortsightedness of those who made 
the laws for them. It does not do to dwell long on the picture: the 
subject is so ghastly, the colouring so dark, the responsibility of our 
great-grandparents in the limning so enormous. Those who care 
for the study of it can learn every detail through the vivid descrip¬ 
tions given us by Eden, Fawcett, Nicholls, and a host of others, and 
more especially by the reports of the Parliamentary Commissions of 
1817 and 1834. I prefer to pass over the subject very quickly, 
because it hurts me almost beyond endurance to dwell upon it. 

And this immense evil was wrought through a mistaken spirit of 
charity and paternal benevolence. The labouring man’s soul was 
killed by kindness. 

It is far easier to realise the degradation of the country at that 
period than to imagine the possibility of its emerging in any 
measurable time from the evil condition to which it was given over. 
The law practically condemned the lowest class of the people to a 
state of moral misery from which their rescue might appear im¬ 
possible. That virtue could still remain in them was incredible. 
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But gradually the change was worked ; at first by reforms conceived 
in an inhuman spirit of severity, but submitted to, and at a later 
stage helped by the labourer himself, as he came to distinguish 
between good and evil. Little more than two generations have 
passed since the horrified Commissioners of 1834 sent up the report 
which was to rouse the country to a sense of its responsibility. And 
in those two generations great things have come to pass, and greater 
things still to come may be discerned by the eye of faith. 

As a contrast to the picture given above, and to bear out my 
argument in this paper, I cannot do better than describe as it 
exists at present one of the thousands of villages which’were given 
over in the early days of this century to degradation and despair. I 
do not take this particular hamlet as an example because it specially 
lends itself to the purpose, but merely because it is one of half a 
■dozen that I know beyond the possibility of error. I could quote 
others which would more completely bear out my view, but I choose 
this one because twenty years ago it was still given over to all 
manner of vice; because ten years ago it was in servility and misery, 
with fully one half of the male population out of work throughout 
the winter; and because to-day, thanks to the influence of educa¬ 
tion, and a growing spirit of independence, it begins to see a gleam 
of daylight through the long tunnel of despairing wretchedness in 
which it has impotently groped. 

There, are in the village to which I am alluding thirty-three 
male heads of families : — 

a. The parson. 

b. The beershop-keeper, who is also a small working farmer. 

c. Three working farmers. 

d. Six labourers who own a little stock. 

e. A labourer who could afford to buy stock if he would. 

/. Twenty-one other labourers. 

We will look first at the farmers. They are all steady, indus¬ 
trious men who employ but little labour outside their own families. 
Their holdings are very different in size, but not one of them amounts 
to a hundred acres. The inen themselves come from a class just a 
little above the labourer, but they work as labourers, and get honest 
livings, and are respected as they should be. And, what is more, 
they are prosperous. Two of them, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
could buy their farms if they had the opportunity. This is the class 
of farmer that can make the land pay, and pay well. 

In section d we have six men of varying grades. Ten years ago 
they were all labourers, but the times are changing. Ten years ago, 
moreover, there was not a pony nor a head of stock jji the village 
except those owned by the farmers. Now each of these six men 
possesses something. One of them has saved money to buy a horse 
and cart, and set up a carrying business. A second has saved enough 
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to buy a pony and cart, and to begin as a baker. A third, also with 
a pony and cart, grows potatoes for sale, and does a little dealing 
and carting. These three have risen already above the labourer’s 
grade. The other three are still labourers, and work for farmers 
outside the village; but-one of them owns a horse and cart, the 
second a horse and cart and a couple of head of cattle, and the third 
a donkey and cart. 

The man in section e is a road labourer who is said to have saved 
from 100 1. to 2001. • that he possesses a considerable sum I have had 
ocular proof. 

There is not a male pauper in the village. 

In this latter picture of the peasant as he is we have a vivid con¬ 
trast to that of the peasant as he was. It is plain that certain forces 
have been at work upon him, and that the result of those forces has 
been wholly beneficial so far as he is concerned. Education has been 
the main instrument, increased facility of communication a lesser 
one, and various others have contributed in a minor degree to work 
the change we see in him. Even to the ordinary judgment this 
change cannot be entirely meaningless. It is not for nothing that 
the peasant has lifted himself uj) from grovelling dependence to a 
measure of independence, from degradation to a partial self-respect, 
from a state of general sin and want to a certain limited moral and 
material well-being. These heights may be only relative, but they 
are sufficient to point the moral which it is desirable to teach. The 
mind of the rustic is growing, his soul is growing. His whole caste 
is rising. He is trying to do better than his fathers did ; he is, in 
fact, doing better than they. Is he to come necessarily to a standstill 
for want of more room in which to expand ? 

What is to become of men such as those in sections d and e ? 

By infinite labour and saving they have become possessors of 
something. They have denied themselves the few pleasures of the 
rustic, they have eschewed the public-house, they have achieved a 
measure of independence. They have become tenants of land, though 
it is only of an acre or two apiece of allotment ground. They want 
more land—a little more at first, and then later, perhaps, much more. 
But they cannot get it. They have been liberally treated in the 
matter of allotment holdings, which are a fair size for such holdings, 
and their expansion is simply impossible. Then here we are to sit 
down and see seven men out of thirty-three—a good proportion, con¬ 
sidering their limited opportunities and their miserable beginnings— 
making a hopeless fight for independence. These seven obviously are 
merely an illustration, and represent many thousands of their kind. 
There is haklly a village in England where a like struggle cannot 
be witnessed. Are we to be content to let these tens of thousands 
fight their battle with almost a certainty of being worsted in the 
fight ? I say that it is at our peril if we do so. Here is a state of 
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things in which the labourer has at last his chance, and is raising his 
caste a little in the world. That he is raising it with incredible 
quickness, a comparison of the Commissioners’ Reports of 1834 with 
the evidence of our own eyes at this present moment where we will 
may prove to us. Any sane and unprejudiced observer must feel a 
thrill of thankfulness for the manner in which he is emerging from 
his misery—‘ magnificent out of the dust.’ He has taken a start, 
he sees a gleam of hope for the future, and he does not know, poor 
wretch, how illusive it is. He does not know how immovable are the 
bounds which are set to his horizon, nor how impossible it is for him 
to get beyond them. Good, kind people say to him : ‘ Now, we have 
given you your little allotment, and you have got your cow and pony 
—which we don’t exactly approve, because they will make you inde¬ 
pendent—but here you must come to an end. You will get no more. 
Presently your cow will die, and your pony break his knees, and you 
will be only a labourer again, which is what God intended you to be. 
You will have had your little amusement and made your little effort 
to rise in the world, and now perhaps you will see that it can’t be done. 
So do be good.’ These kind, wise persons generally quote the Catechism, 
and always quote it wrongly, for I have rarely known an argument 
drawn from it for the rustic which did not refer to ‘ that state of life 
unto which it has pleased God to call him.’ 

Now, what are we going to do ? It is plain that we have two 
new facts for which to make provision in our social future. The 
first is the growing spirit of independence of the peasant, and the 
second—a craving for property—grows out of the first. He wants 
stock, and he is trying to raise it; he wants land, and he is hoping 
to obtain it; he aspires to support himself, and he iB trying to achieve 
it. The dweller in towns has been in a somewhat similar predica¬ 
ment, and multitudes have flown to his assistance, but no one tries 
permanently to benefit the countryman. Let us read in a few words 
what Dr. Jessopp has told us about the former, that we may judge 
whether the latter has had fair treatment. 

In the towns, he tells us, the lowest class of the people is well 
provided .for, and the munificence of the rich is rapidly tending to 
overtake the legitimate needs of the masses. One might quarrel 
with that word ‘ legitimate,’ perhaps, but there is no denying that 
great things have been done and are doing to give the working man 
a chance of rising a step or two on the social ladder. Benevolent 
persons lay out recreation grounds, endow libraries, erect sanitary 
dwellings, provide amusement, instruction, and what happens then ? 
The first thing that happens is the retirement into the background 
of these benevolent persons. The recipients meet together, led by 
prominent philanthropists and social workers; they prAise the bene¬ 
factor, thank him warmly and sincerely, take over their newly- 
acquired property through the hands of trustees, and the good 
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benefactor retires into private life. The people become the owners 
of the property. Their gratitude to the giver very properly merges 
into appreciation of his gift. They have got a new possession which 
makes them so much richer or so much healthier in mind or body in 
proportion to their use of it. And the property is really their own; 
they need not grovel in the dust for it; no one can dispossess them ; 
they have acquired something definite' 

What happens in the country ? 

In the first place, there is a rooted idea—not perhaps so firmly 
rooted as formerly, but still comparatively fast—that the chief need 
of the country rustic is spiritual sustenance. I heartily agree with 
Dr. Jessopp in believing that the masses, whether in town or country, 
ean no more do without religion than they can do without water or 
air. I should be inclined to think—if I had not been reproved for so 
thinking by those who know better than I do—that we ought to be 
grateful on behalf of the masses for every one of the three hundred forms 
of religion catalogued by Whitaker as existing in this country. There 
is evidently something to be found in this list for each one’s need. 
But something else is required besides spiritual nourishment, and 
this necessity is still to be borne in upon those who are responsible 
in country places. In most parts this is not at all recognised, but 
where it is recognised what do we see ? An anxious parson and a 
benevolent landowner come forward, and build a working man’s club, 
or more probably establish such a club in an empty cottage. The 
landowner, the parson, and a thoroughly conservative shopkeeper or 
two—for in the country administrators are chosen for their proved 
political principles—take infinite trouble to set it going, and spend 
no small sum in keeping it up. Journals of the proper colour are 
ordered, games are provided, and then the good, kind benefactors sit 
down in smiling satisfaction to see that the people, enjoy themselves 
and behave themselves. The people do neither the one nor the 
other, for, for the most part, they carefully remain away. A handful 
of men of the sort that would not dream of spending their evenings 
in the public-house turn up and pass an occasional hour of chastened 
enjoyment. If they were not here they would be in their own 
homes; one place is as good as another. The men who might be 
expected to benefit—those who are not already exemplary characters 
—come and look round ; they observe the beneficent landowner, the 
anxious parson, and the cheerful shopkeeper all rolled into the 
person of the observant caretaker or the well-picked committee, and 
for the future go elsewhere. If they came here they would not only 
be obliged to behave themselves after a rigorously patterned fashion, 
but they would also be expected to give perpetual thanks for the 
privilege. S& they stay away. 

Or a recreation ground is provided. A field is set apart, some 
one undertakes to make a pitch for cricket, or to give the needful 
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appliances for football. Farmer Green stipulates that he shall cut 
a crop of hay in the early summer, and all goes merrily; the winter 
amusement ceases in March, the cricket season begins in July. A 
committee is formed, consisting necessarily of those persons who are 
prosperous enough to contribute to expenses, and Farmer Green is 
also a member, ex officio and self elected, not, apparently, to assist 
at the meetings, but to exercise a power of veto in the background. 
This undertaking attracts more men than the club-room, for it has 
wider elements of amusement in it. The men will come to it, and 
will even say the necessary ‘ Thank you ’ when called upon to do so. 
But some one has heard a naughty word or two from the players; a 
few surreptitious bottles of beer have been handed about on a hot 
evening, and Farmer Green's fence has been broken. The parish 
authorities form themselves into an association for the suppression 
of vice; insubordination—that last, worst sin of the rustic—shows 
signs of cropping up, and to nip it in the bud the recreation ground 
is closed. 

The mischief is done in each case by the necessity of that fatal 
phrase ‘ Thank you.’ Dependence is involved in it; and freedom of 
action, which is in itself both the best factor of social education and 
the first demand of the even partially educated, is scouted as a gift 
impossible to bestow on the peasant. 

In the town who knows half a dozen years after its institution 
the name of the benefactor who endowed the reading-room or gave 
the recreation-ground ? The man has done his duty—his duty, 
because it is to be presumed that conscience told him that it was 
his duty—and has retired gracefully. In the country beneficent 
persons retain the right of supervision, and the benefit ceases at their 
displeasure. The time is not ripe to dispense in either case with 
private benefaction. We should be thankful for the kindness which 
will prompt expenditure, either in town or country, for the public 
good; but, having spent, the patron should efface himself. He 
should give instead of lending his charities. The rustic no more 
than any other class enjoys supervision and direction in its pleasures. 
We have parish councils which are inert and even idle by sheer 
necessity; in them we could find the administrative power which 
would manage and control public property—a power representing 
the people, the owners of the property, and easily superseded at the 
pleasure of the people if it failed to satisfy them. 

It is not that there is any lack of charity in the rural districts. 
On the contrary, the charity which is dispensed by responsible 
persons is considerable in amount. Parson, squire, and farmer, each 
has a kindly care for those who work for him or live near him. 
But the matter does not end here. What is given is given as 
charity—there is to be no mistake made about it. It is a gift from 
the wealthy, or the comparatively wealthy, to the poor man who is 
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dependent on him, and who acknowledges his dependence. In the 
town the benevolent person gives of his superfluity and sinks back 
into honourable retirement. In the country he does the same thing, 
more or less, for the needy, but he expects a gift in return, a gift 
which keeps the poor man poor indeed, and does not benefit his 
benefactor, and that gift is the poor man’s self-respect. He is not to 
be allowed to be independent. A recreation ground of his own would 
make him independent in his sports, therefore he does not possess 
one. A club of his own would make him independent in his intel¬ 
lectual nourishment or in his social tendencies, so he is not suffered to 
frequent one except on sufferance. Either these things are provided 
as a perennial charity and are announced as such, or they are not 
provided at all. What Wonder, then, that the rustic of to-day, who is 
a very different person from the rustic of yesterday, is affronted, 
annoyed, and bored ? I fancy that some of us who are not rustics 
would feel pretty much the same as they if our conditions were 
similar to theirs. They make for the towns, where, to be sure, they 
have to work harder, but where—strange anomaly!—they can breathe 
God’s air freely at least, which they cannot do in the country, and 
where they can find amusement, when they want it, without the 
benevolent eye to watch them, or the proprietary voice to say to 
them: ‘ This is the way : walk ye in it,’ when they would fain go a 
little to the right hand or a little to the left. 

Boredom, then, is one of the minor causes of the general migration ; 
but the main cause is the rising within the labourer of the spirit of 
independence which impels him to demand that he shall be allowed, 
even as others, to distinguish between good and evil; that he shall 
be permitted, even as others, to own property and try to make a 
living from it. He has eaten a little apple from the tree of knowledge, 
and as he is given opportunity he will eat a larger, and will profit by 
the eating. We have elected to give him the inestimable benefit of 
education, though at present in but a circumscribed form and 
infinitesimal portions. He has benefited somewhat, and as oppor¬ 
tunity increases he will benefit more. If he thinks there is an 
opening for him in the town he will go to the town, and small blame 
to him from his point of view. If the country satisfies him he will 
stay there, and will appreciate the thing that has come about, to his 
vast advantage, which Adam Smith foresaw when he told us that the 
good time for labour would be the time when two masters should run 
after one workman. That time is here; the labourer sees that he is 
of some value in the world, and we cannot blame him if he insists on 
our recognising the fact.’ How, then, can the thoughtful person regret 
the rural exodus, from the ’peasants point of view, when he sees 
what are its results to him ? Firstly, the emigrant is able to lead a 
life which he considers, as we may conclude (since he chooses to lead 
it), better worth having than a country life, with its limitations and its 
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dependence; and secondly, thqpe who are left behind are enabled, by 
the migration of others, to earn the certain living which was never 
before within their power to attain. You may quote the political 
economist as much as you please, and you may lament the present 
state of things as much as you must. But I have rarely found the 
political economist anything but the deadly enemy at every turn of 
the rural labourer; and the rural labourer—speaking always from 
his point of view—has as much right to better himself as any other 
member of the community. Hitherto he has been a fourth grade in 
the realm ; a class infinitely below the artisan or even the working 
man of the town. But, thank God, he is emerging from his state of 
degradation, and is making us recognise that he also is a man. We 
may try impotently to keep him with us, because he is useful 
to us:— 

We cannot miss him: he does make our lire, 

Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That prolit us. 

We may still have him if we choose, but we must have him in 
his way, and not in our own. Me knows a better way than ours 
now:— 

The meanest English ploughman studies law, 

And keeps thereby the magistrates in awe ; 

Will boldly tell them what they ought to do, 

And sometimes punish their omissions too. 

Defoe was one of the prophets, and there have been many others, 
though we have not chosen to listen to them. We go on hugging 
our old belated ideas, and we have the folly, the ineffable hardihood 
to grudge the rustic that spirit of independence which is doing so 
much to bring about his salvation of soul and body. He wins it bit 
by bit at the point of the reap-hook, or the digger, or whatever else 
may serve as the weapon offensive which he has used and is using for 
his emancipation. • 

The point of the situation is this. We must recognise the main 
cause which is driving the labourer from the soil, and, having 
recognised, must set to work, in our own interest, to sweep it away. 
The labourer, must have land ; not land in a distant county where, 
maybe, it is cheap and bad, but land near his own home, where he 
knows the labour and the produce markets, and can set out to gain 
a living, or a partial living, by his small property without fear of 
bankruptcy. I care not how the land is provided—whether by 
compulsory sale, or by some great movement of charity such as our 
towns have seen in somewhat kindred matters; but its possession in 
part by the peasant is the essential remedy for the present position 
of things. The remedy may seem a desperate one, but the situation 
is desperate. He may make mistakes in his larger liberty, because 
he is not yet come to years of discretion, and his failures will be 
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those of inexperience. Let him ma^e them, and let us try to help 
him out of them. They cannot be more flagrant errors than his 
social superiors have made before him, nor any less irrevocable. 

There have been schemes at various times (I believe that of the 
Nationalisation Society is only one of them) ‘ to restore/ as they say, 
‘the land to the people.’ Certain socialist movements have also 
included this idea in their programme in varying forms; and if any 
such society or movement were likely to compass such a measure in 
a definitely moderate spirit, providing only for real needs, the rustic 
would be justified in crying to its organisers, ‘ Give us the food that 
can ease this land hunger.’ But these counsels of perfection have 
every ideal quality except practicability; no one could possibly 
believe that we are within measurable distance of being helped by 
them. The one agency that at present we can look to is that one 
which has been at work for years past in the towns. What private 
generosity has done for them private generosity can do for our rural 
districts. It is useless, as Dr. Jessopp points out, to expect any 
large remedial measures from those who at present in the main own 
the land. They have a hard matter to live on it at all, when they 
do live on it; and they are not in a position to come to the front and 
to deal generously with the needs of the rustic population. But one 
thing they can do if they will. They can sell land, even if they 
cannot give it. At present there is nothing more difficult than for a 
would-be buyer to purchase a corner of property from a large estate. 
The impoverished owner would rather starve on it than dispose of an 
acre. We shall perhaps sympathise more with him in his poverty 
when we see him anxious to rid himself of a portion of that property 
which has ceased, as he tells us, to bring him in a living income. 
•Of course one knows very well that there are large tracts of land 
which may be bought, if buyers could be found ; but a state of things 
that might be observed in counties such as Suffolk or Essex is very 
far front! being general, say, in Berkshire or Hampshire. There are 
large districts in which a man could not buy a few acres of ground 
even if he were to offer double the market value for them. Dr. Jessopp 
recommends the matter, as I have said, to those 'whose large 
accumulations of fortune, together with the possession of a lively 
conscience, lead them already in our towns to private benefaction on 
a large scale. Without for a moment disparaging this idea, or 
■disdaining the enormous benefits which might come of its application, 
I should rather call upon those who have much land to facilitate the 
purchase by (or for) those who have none. That is the real difficulty. 
If land could be bought where it happens to be wanted we might 
hope for benefactions to our country population, such as Dr. Jessopp 
asks, equally valuable with those lavished on our town inhabitants. 
But no amount of money or of goodwill can purchase land where it 
is not to be bought. If it could be had, there are thousands of men, 
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working for a weekly wage, who could put hand in pocket and buy 
their humble dwellings and the meadows that lie adjacent. There 
are tens of thousands who could buy similar properties provided that 
time were given to pay, and the purchase money spread over some 
years. The labourer will never make outcry enough to secure these 
benefits for himself. He is not of the blatant sort; he has never 
been used to adopt the ‘ ’Ercles’ vein.’ Political agitators gain no 
permanent hold over him. There is at heart no such thorough-going 
conservative as the man who lives on the land, whatever be his 
grade. He will, as I say, make no outcry that can be heard outside 
his own village; but, now that education is teaching him a little and 
travelling facilities are cheap, he will merely move on to a place 
which seems to him to promise more than the rural district in 
which he has hitherto lived. He will go to the town; it is by 
far the simplest way out of his difficulty. And we have no right to 
complain. We do nothing to keep him with us; or rather we do 
nothing that he wants us to do. He will come back to us quickly 
enough when he has something to come for. The thing he asks is 
a big thing with a very small name : its name is Hope. He thinks 
he can find it in the town, but he knows that in the country there 
is only Wanhope—Despair. And the irony of the thing is this, that 
the man who goes to the town is the man whom we should most 
desire to keep with us. He is the enterprising man, the industrious 
man, the independent spirit that should be the backbone of our 
agricultural districts. If he were not all these he would stay at 
home, content to live as his father lived, to lie close like pigs in 
a sty, to spend 30 per cent, of his earnings at the public-house. 

Let us strain every nerve to undo the wrong we are doing him 
and the wrong we have done him, as well as the injury we inflict on 
ourselves in this matter. I do not contend that the remedies which 
I have to suggest are pleasant ones from our point of view. The 
salient fact is that they are demanded, whether tacitly or otherwise, 
by the person who is even more concerned than we are in the matter 
—by the labourer himself. We should not willingly choose self- 
effacement"; who would ? But, regarding the position still from the 
same standpoint of selfishness which has undoubtedly been ours 
hitherto, we should hasten to make material concessions lest a worse 
thing befall us. We have, despite the bogies with which people 
try to frighten us, little to fear from the labourer through his 
becoming a landed proprietor. Was it not Pliny who cried, when 
pauperism was at its acme, and agriculture had declined in conse¬ 
quence of the overgrowth of great estates, ‘Latifundia perdidere 
Italiam ’ ? That the peasant proprietor is not necessarily a source 
of weakness the history of other lands than ours is capable of telling 
us. We are ready to acknowledge that something must be done to 
keep the labourer at home; why not give him the thing that he 
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wants, and the thing which we could so easily give him if we chose ? 
He will, as I have said, make mistakes, but they will not be so 
egregious as some that we could tell of, and they will have valuable 
formative elements in them. Let him have his playground, his 
free library, including books other than didactic, and his club-room. 
Let him have a large increase of educational privileges, not provided 
as now in the form of elementary night-schools, established and 
presided over by the parson and terminable at his will, but per¬ 
manent institutions on a county basis, which he will recognise and 
profit by as soon as they are permanent. Let him have all these, 
and let him know that he is the actual owner of them, though they 
may be vested in his parish council as the acting trustees. And, 
above all, let him have the power both of renting and of buying land 
in his own parish, and, if possible, near his own door. The land 
hunger cannot be stayed by any cheaper food. 


H. M. Batson. 
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In the June number of this Review Dr. Je&sopp comments on the 
migration of the country labourer to towns. 

He gives as a cause the fact that girls migrate first and that 
young men follow. 

The conditions of the town and country labourer are often con¬ 
trasted, generally with a view to prove how much better off the town 
labourer is as to the amount he earns in wages. The statement, 
however, that the high house rent in towns is compensated by 
superior accommodation receives doubtful acceptance; on the other 
hand, the extras earned by the ordinary country labourer in addition 
to his fixed wage are generally regarded as mythical, and incapable 
of intelligible statement in detail. 

In inquiring as to the available income of these men I exclude 
the skilled mechanic, the shepherd, and the carter. My comparison 
is between the (so-called) unskilled labourer and the same man who 
prefers to sell his labour in a town. 

In Cumberland a first-class labourer receives from 32 L to 36 1. a 
year; a second-class, from 20 1. to 24 1 .; and a third-class, generally a 
strong boy, from 12 L to 16/. 

These men are hired by the half-year, and their wages are fixed 
on the basis that both board and lodging are found by the 
employer.' 

A married man who lives in his cottage and boards himself 
receives from 15s. to 16s. 3d. for thirty-six weeks in the year, 
increasing to 18s. or 19s. 6 cl. during the other thirteen. 

He would pay for his cottage—according to its condition or distance 
from a town— Is. 3d., Is. 9d., or 2s. per week. He sometimes has a 
garden with it, but not so frequently as the labourer in the South 
and West; nor does the North-Countryman care for, or make as much 
out of, his garden as the Southerner. Assuming for the purpose of 
comparison that he works every working day in the year, his 
earnings would come to from 40/. 19s. to 44/. 17s. From these sums 
would be deducted one or other of the weekly rents cited above, 
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amounting severally to 51. 4s., 41. 11s., and 3 1. 4s.; leaving for 
spending purposes from 3 51. 1 5s., 361. 8s., and 37 1. 14s. to.39Z. 13s., 
40 1. 68.,*and 41 1. 12s. For the purposes of comparison we must 
assume that the town labourer also works every day in the week. 
His earnings would then amount to 15s. a week, in exceptional cases 
to as much as 18s. or 1 1. a week. A married* man would not get 
a house in Carlisle at a rent under 5s. or 4s. 6 d. a week. What he 
would have to spend, according to his earnings and house rent, would 
be one or other of the sums following : 26 1., 281. 6s., 33 1. 16s., 
3 51. 2s., 39 1., or 41 1. 6s. per annum. In the matter of recreation 
the North-Country labourer, as compared to the town dweller, is 
perhaps better off than he of the South. Dancing and wrestling, the 
two favourite recreations of the North, can be practised anywhere in 
fine weather, and do ngt require special ground and the paraphernalia 
necessary for cricket. The labouring class of both sexes learn to 
dance from qualified professors of the art, and pay to acquire the 
accomplishment. 

The only fixed holidays of the North-Country labourer are from 
two to three days at two out of the four terms or hirings : viz. 
Candlemas, Lammas, Whitsuntide, and Martinmas. These holidays 
are generally taken at the two last-named terms. Any other 
holiday—for an agricultural show, race meeting, or picnic—he would 
only get by permission. Speaking generally, the price of unskilled 
labour in towns is more a matter of individual bargaining than it is 
in country districts ; from this the hiring of the agricultural labourer 
in the North is an exception. The hiring takes place at one of the 
statute fairs, and is for the half-year ; and a strong, active, intelligent 
man might make better terms than one not so favourably 
endowed. Hence the classification of the labourer in the North apart 
from the shepherd and carter class. This is a state of affairs the 
employer of the South and West might envy. There a man gets a 
man’s wage of the county, or district of the county, irrespective of 
his worth; the only classification being between men, boys, and men 
who on account of their advanced age receive a reduced wage. The 
fixed-wage system favours the less effective labourer, but is against 
the man whose intelligence and strength are above the average. The 
variation of wages in towns depends, as I have said, more on bargains 
between individuals. This remark applies to private employers of 
labour only. Urban Councils, railway companies, and private 
employers in a large way of business pay high wages on a uniform 
scale. In a town in the West, which is a large railway centre, the 
ordinary labourer employed at the railway works begins at a wage of 
16s. per week of fifty-four hours. The hours are from 6 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m., with three-quarters of an hour allowed for breakfast, and 
one hour for dinner for five days in the week, and from 6 a.m. till 12 
on Saturdays, three-quarters of an hour being allowed for breakfast. 
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This is the lowest wage paid to the ordinary labourer by the company. 
An active, intelligent man might soon at piece-work earn 20s. a week. 
These men are allowed their'coal at the price of 7 d. per qjvt.; this, 
with other privileges, is equal perhaps to 2s. per week. They lose no 
tioie on account of bad weather, but lose quite three weeks in the 
year on account of the holidays. The Urban District Council pay 
their men 20s. a week of fifty-four hours. Builders’ labourers are 
paid in proportion to their capability, at from 3 (l. up to 6 d. per hour. 
In the neighbouring brick works a large number of labourers are 
employed during the summer months. The work is generally done 
by the piece, and is very heavy. During the summer a man might 
earn from 25s. to 27s. 0 d. per week of fifty-eight and a half hours. 
In the winter these men would be employed digging clay, and, if by 
day work, at the rate of 4 bd. an hour, or 20s.' 3 d. per week of fifty- 
four hours. 

In this town a case came to my notice where an able-bodied man 
was employed in a large furniture shop in moving furniture and odd 
jobs at 10s. a week. The hours were from 7 a.m. to 10 r.M.—ninety 
hours, that is—from which would have to be deducted whatever time 
was allowed for meals. In considering the condition of agricultural 
labourers in the South and West, I have taken individual cases, but 
have not given names. The amounts I cite as paid for house rent in 
towns are rents paid for actual houses, although I do not give the 
numbers and streets. In taking 12s. a week as the wage of the 
labourer in the South and West, I am not, I believe, exceeding the 
average. The Kent and Surrey wages are higher, and house rent, 
except when cottages are in the hands of small proprietors, is not 
higher than in Wilts, Hants, or Dorset. When a man is employed 
at harvest work or piece-work of any kind, he does not receive his 
fixed wage in addition. It is necessary therefore to take the number 
of days in the year on which he worked for 2s. as representing the 
fixed wage. As the comparison is between the country labourer with 
a garden and the town labourer without one, in each case the rent 
paid is regarded as being for the house only. I have had great diffi¬ 
culty in arriving at the value of a garden to a married man with a 
family—not, however, from want of information obtainable on the 
subject. Dr. A. H. Crespi, well known in the West as a writer on 
this and kindred subjects, puts the~value of a garden of an eighth of 
an acre to a man and his family at 5s. per week. Dr. Crespi was, 
however, speaking of cottagers living close to the towns of Bourne¬ 
mouth and Poole. Under such favourable conditions, and when a pig 
is kept, the value may be more ; and when the amount of land with 
the cottage is larger, and fowls are kept too, the weekly value runs 
to 7s. or 10s. 

This, whether it be so or not, would not apply to the instances I 
have in my mind, where the produce of the garden is in most cases 
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used for family consumption. Lord Carrington’s article, ‘ The Land 
and the Labourers,’ in the March issue of this Eeview, deals only 
with allotments for which rent is paid. I have said above, that in 
comparing the relative position of the town and country labourer, 
where each is a householder, the rent paid in each case must be taken 
as being for the house alone. A labourer works in his garden after 
hours on summer evenings. He rarely gives up a day’s work else¬ 
where to do this. 

I do not think the annual value of a garden can be put at less than 
3s. G d. per perch per annum, and many will consider that I have under¬ 
rated it. On fairly managed estates in the South and West, labourers’ 
cottages with a living-room, kitchen, pantry, washhouse, four bed¬ 
rooms, and a garden, let at from Is. 3 d. to Is. G \d. per week, or from 
3 1. 5s. to 4 1. a year. " 

The following rents are paid for houses occupied by the labouring 
class in various towns :— 

A five-roomed house at Small Heath, Birmingham, lets at 6s. a 
week. A six-roomed house in a street in New Swindon lets at 6s. Gd. 
a week. 

A four-roomed house at New Swindon lets at 5s. Gd. A six- 
roomed house in a street in Cheltenham lets at 4s. Gd. 

The fixed hours of labour in country districts of the South and 
West date from very early times. They are from 7 a.m. till 5 p.m., with 
an interval of one hour for dinner, making fifty-four hours for the 
week of six days. Whatever time may be required to enable a man 
to reach his work by 7 o’clock is deducted from the day’s work at the 
end of the day, and casual variations from this rule are not, if they 
occur, in the employer’s favour. I shall not understate the amount 
which an unskilled labourer can earn in a town at day-work and 
piece-work if I put it at 20s. a week. Let me now contrast his 
condition and earnings with those of a country labourer paid 2s. a 
day when working by the day of nine hours, with piece-work and 
harvest work on occasions. 

In the first of the two following contrasted cases the country 
labourer, J. T., occupies a cottage with a living-room, kitchen, pantry, 
washhouse, and four bedrooms, and the town labourer’s house is also 
one with six rooms &c. 

In the second case the cottage of the country labourer has six 
rooms also, but the four bedrooms are small. For purposes of com¬ 
parison I have taken a town labourer’s house with five rooms at a 
lower rent. (See p. 587.) 

So far as regards married men. 

I come now to the unmarried. The great increase of omnibus 
and tramcar traffic in the larger towns has opened a field for a class 
of labour not indigenous in towns, for it attracts the young under¬ 
carters from the country, who have been used to horses from early 
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Country Labourer, 

J. T. 

£ i. it. 

Wages, 255 days at 2s. . 25 10 0 

Piece-work and harvesting 

&c.12 3 0 

Value of garden, eighth of 
an acre, at 3s. (id. per 
perch (per week Is. 8 d.), 
per annum . . .476 

42 0 U 

Less house rent for cottage 
with six rooms at 1 s. (i(d. 
a week, 4/. a year ; less 
2s. returned for prompt 
payment . . . 3 18 0 

38 2 0 


Town Lab ourer 

£ t. d 

Wages and piece-work 20s. 

a week . . . . 52 0 0 

Less rent six-roomed cot¬ 
tage at 6s. 6 d. per week 16 18 q 



35 2 0 


Country J-a'iouppr, 

H. A. 

£ v*. <L 

Wages, 250 days at 2s. . 25 12 0 

Piece-work and harvesting 

&c.12 0 0 

Value of a garden of 9 
perches (per week 7if/.), 
per annum , . . 1116 

39 9 6 

Less rent for cottage with 
six living-rooms, Is. .'In', 
a week, 3/. 5s.; less 2,s. 
returned for prompt pay¬ 
ment .... 3 3 0 

30 0~0 


Town Labourer 

£ j. <]. 

Wages and piece-work 20s. 

a week . . . 52 0 0 

Less rent of five-roomed 
cottage at 5s. Gd. a week 14 6 0 



37 14 0 


boyhood. These young men work hard, and the hours in the week 
are many; but the pay is good, and comes to 22s. or 23s. and 25s. 
per week. 

Recently in a London police-court a horsekeeper, incapacitated for 
a week or two from work by an accident resulting from the alleged 
carelessness of a cab-driver, stated that his weekly earnings came 
to 30s. 

In one district in the county of Wilts all the young men from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age and unmarried are milkers, but 
work at piece-work and harvest also. Their fixed wage is 10s. or 11s. 
a’week, with 60s. at Michaelmas, and from 20s. to 30s. for overtime 
in harvest, and probably another 40s. extra for piece—making alto¬ 
gether from 12s. (Sc?, to 13s. 6c?. per week. These young men. 
usually live with their parents or relatives, and pay them 6s. or 7 s. a 
week for everything except clothes. A single man in country dis¬ 
tricts pays Is. 6c?., 2s., or 2s. 6c?. a week for his lodging. At the 
higher rates he would get his cooking and a little washing done for 
him. 


q a 2 
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X will now compare the available income of a young man who 
gets employment in a town, and receives 16s., with that of one of the 
young countrymen referred to above. 

The rent of the former’s lodging is taken from an actual case. 


Young Unmarried Country Labourer 

£ s. th 

Wages, piece-work, harvest 
&c., making 13s. Gd. per 

week . . . . 35 2 0 

Fays 7s. a week for board¬ 
lodging (everything ex¬ 
cept clothes), of which 
sum Is. Gd. may repre¬ 
sent lodging rent . . 3 18 0 

31 4 0 


Young Unmarried Town Labourer 

£ a. <h 

Wages 10s. a week . . 41 12 0 

Less 3s. a week rent for 
lodging and use of a 
kitchen shared with 
three others . . . 7 1G 0 


33 IG 0 


The town labourer gets 52 s. a year more in cash, but, unless be 
can board himself on Is. per week, he is not so well off as his 
country confrere. 

The ordinary labourer, in the country as in the town, gets his 
Sunday free, but one of the attractions to large towns is the Saturday 
half-holiday so usually accorded. 

Whether the facilities for recreations open to the lower middle 
and lower classes are more or less numerous than in former days 
may be a matter for doubt; but in whichever direction the balance lies 
the town and country dweller is equally affected. The composition 
of the elevens in country cricket matches have undergone a great 
change since the fifties and sixties. In those days half or more than 
half of the contending elevens were drawn from the lower strata in the 
social scale. The greater facilities in travelling have changed this, 
and now as often as not both elevens are drawn from the upper 
classes. Another change has taken place in the curtailment or 
absolute suppression of fairs. As late as the first quarter of the 
century, and later, country gentlemen used to buy their stores for 
the year at one or other of the large fairs. This has now changed. 
Fairs are regarded as troublesome, noisy, dangerous; as impediments 
to traffic, and conducive to drunkenness and disorder. * This may be 
true, but it is not sufficient reason for their suppression. There may 
have been too many in former days, and they may have lasted too 
long. One would not wish the former six-day fair, now curtailed to 
two days, extended to its former limit; but, this granted, the truth 
must be asserted that ‘ cakes and ale ’ are an absolute necessity for 
all classes of the community. Not many years ago a one-day fair 
was held in a small Western town. A gentleman and a lady drove 
into the town on fair day in a gig. The horse took fright, and the 
lady was thrown out and killed. It was a most regrettable accident. 
The lady was widely known and much respected. The fair was pro¬ 
hibited. 
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The first year steam-rollers were introduced into a Western county 
two persons lost their lives—one a county magistrate, the other a 
carter in my own employ. In July last a lady was thrown out of her 
carriage in the town of Maidenhead, and killed, the horse having been 
frightened by a motor-car. Steam-rollers, motor-cars, and fairs are 
all dangerous things, and all have their uses. 

If you drive a nervous horse, you avoid the first two; but you 
need never drive into a town on a fair day unless you like. The 
present facility of intercourse between town and town, and village and 
village, is an advantage shared by town and country labourer alike, 
and anyone who happens to be at a country station when the early 
train on Sunday morning passes will see to what an extent it is taken 
advantage of. In considering the recreations of country labourers, 
notice must be taken of village feasts and village-club meetings and 
dinners. Harvest-home suppers are no more. They have been 
commuted by a money payment far in excess of the value of the beef 
and beer the individual might consume, and, so far as I can learn, to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned. Every village has its club 
meeting held in connection with the local or one of the larger friendly 
societies. Not every village has its feast. A village-club meeting 
may best be seen in one of the villages lying north of the ridge of 
down connecting Salisbury with Shaftesbury or in the valley of the 
Wylie, so lovingly described by Cobbett. The booth or room in 
which the repast is held is made one mass of greenery, and probably 
presents much the same appearance as an assembly of the same kind 
held in the same place in the thirteenth century. At one village a 
custom obtained of bowling for cheeses on the smooth surface of the 
downs. It was put down by authority. While the law is powerless 
to interfere with gambling on Newmarket Heath all the year round, 
bowling for cheeses for one day in the year on Boscombe Down might 
be permitted. Some Village Feasts have no doubt succumbed to the 
utilitarian spirit of the age. They are generally supposed to be held 
on the anniversary of the consecration of the church. In one 
village in which the feast falls late in September the foxhounds 
have from tfme immemorial met for cub-hunting on that day. 

In respect of privacy of life the country labourer is better off 
than he of the town. The former not unfrequently occupies a detached 
-cottage. Close propinquity to others under cottage-life conditions 
may in many cases aggravate the struggle of life, leading to constant 
quarrels over children, water-rights, gardens*&c .; but in other cases 
it often leads to deeds of loving help and sympathy rarely equalled, 
never surpassed. 

The reason assigned by Dr. Jessopp may be one among,the causes 
that lead to migration into towns. But this migration may be traced 
more generally to a thirst for the stir and movement of town life 
indicative of Celtic rather than Anglo-Saxon blood. A return from 
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town to country is not unknown. While I write these lines a man 
Who left more than twelve months ago for Leeds has returned to 
seek re-employment at his native place. 

The town offers more excitement in the shape of theatres and 
music-halls. In the town (a recommendation to some) there is 
less supervision from the powers that be, and from ministers of all 
denominations. The young man who seeks employment in a town 
.may improve his material condition, and more certainly so if he 
obtains employment from a public body, such as an Urban District 
Council, a railway company, or some large and well-known employer 
of labour; but house rent in the larger towns is so much higher than 
in the country that he must not marry, still less have children, if 
he wishes to maintain his material advantage over the country 
labourer. 


Percy Wyndham. 
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Those who reap to-day the results of Florence Nightingale’s reforms 
in the nursing world are inclined to look on ‘ Sairey Gamp ’ as merely 
a comic figure created by a fertile fancy. They find it difficult to 
believe that she ever had a prototype in real life, or that her like 
flourishes anywhere at the present day. In England the modern 
nurse is expected as a matter of course to be efficient, and able 
to prove her efficiency by producing a certificate from some recognised 
hospital. A year’s training is regarded as an irreducible minimum, 
and most people favour the compulsory adoption of a three years’ 
course as a guarantee to the public that in time of need they shall be 
tended by competent women only. 

It is expected, moreover, that the trained nurse should be, at least 
in the conventional sense of the word, a lady—a person of a certain 
amount of refinement, good manners, and education, and of irre¬ 
proachable moral character. On the whole these expectations are 
realised. No body of women is more respected than our trained 
nurses, a new employment has been opened up for the gently born, 
and the pleasant-faced ‘ Sister * in her spotless uniform is a recognised 
feature of our hospital system. 

The English standard being so high, the public learned with 
astonishment when the plague broke out last year in the Allgemeines 
Krankenhaus in Vienna that the porter who tended the bacilli 
had been given to drink, and that the nurse who fell a victim 
had been a parlourmaid previous to entering the institution. It 
seemed curious that such persons should have been entrusted with 
what, to our notions, were important duties. A parlourmaid 
may be an excellent and devoted girl, but to those accustomed to a 
different class of nurse it appeared obvious that she was scarcely 
likely to have had the education requisite to enable her to take 
advantage of such training as is given in English hospitals and expected 
by English patients. 

When, however, during a recent visit to Vienna, I made the above 
remark to a doctor studying there, he replied, ‘ I wish to goodness 
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that the class of nurses we get were anything like as respectable as 
parlour-maids.’ 

As a matter of fact the condition of nursing in Vienna in this year 
of grace is a scandal. Despite of progress, despite of modern ideas of 
what is fitting, despite the prominent position of Viennese medical 
men in the scientific world, the care of the sick remains to-day at a 
point where England stood some fifty years ago. No one seems to 
make an effort to better a state of things that in this country would 
be looked on as intolerable. The Viennese in general seem ignorant 
of how far the world has moved in such matters. When discussing 
the question with an intelligent woman, a journalist, she astonished 
me by saying, ‘ Oh ! but things are no better in England ; just read 
what Dickens says of English nurses ’! It was with difficulty I 
persuaded her that Dickens treated of a state of things that to-day 
is dead as the dodo. 

In the smaller Viennese hospitals, where the sick are tended by 
members of religious orders, conscientiousness and devotion to duty 
at any rate are secured, even where the scientific training leaves 
something to be desired. The patients are in the hands of women 
who will not steal their food, neglect, or ill-use them. In the 
hospitals, private and public, where ordinary nurses are employed, 
this cannot always be guaranteed. 

The nurses in the vast Allgemeines Krankenhaus, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, are recruited from the lowest class of domestic servant, 
women who, because of incapacity, increasing years, or doubtful 
character, find it difficult to get a situation elsewhere. Many look 
as if they had been accustomed to field work. They come in for 
a time to suit their own convenience, fulfil or neglect their duties as 
the case may be, and when anything better offers drift out again. 
Training, properly so called, they get little, except in the obstetric 
wards. Whatever they learn, they pick up in haphazard fashion. 

The salary, it must be confessed, and the conditions are not such 
as to attract a superior body of workers. The pay is twelve gulden, 
or one pound a month, and this in a city notoriously expensive, 
where a gulden (one and eightpence) has only the purchasing power 
of a shilling. They are provided with dinner, but must find any 
other meal they require. 

As a natural result of the system, the nurses eke out their 
miserable income by what, to an Englishman, seems little better than 
a system of blackmailing the patients. Perhaps, given the customs 
of the country, the word may be a shade too harsh, for Austria is 
pre-eminently the land of tips, and claiming a trinkgeld for every 
possible or impossible tfervice is taken as a matter of course. The 
lift-man at the hotel expects a ‘ tip ’ when one calls on friends and 
is elevated by him to the floor where they dwell. The very tramway 
conductor expects a tip if he helps you to enter or alight from his 
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conveyance. That nurses should expect, if not compel, gratuities, 
and reserve their assiduities for the patients best able to fee them, is 
therefore, not as monstrous in Austrian eyes as in ours. All the 
same, it is a system that should be abolished in the interest of the 
poorest and most helpless patients. One of the privileges of the 
nurses is to make coffee in the morning, which they are allowed 
to retail to the patients at a charge of ten kreutzers, or twopence 
each. If any patient, whether through lack of cash or of appetite, 
refuses to avail himself of the beverage, he need not hope to receive 
much attention. 

In Austria all patients are paying patients. Public hospitals are 
not maintained by public subscription and benevolent bequests, but are 
State-endowed, receiving grants from the Minister of Education and the 
Minister of the Interior. In addition, each patient is expected to give 
one gulden a day for his maintenance, which does not, however, include 
an early breakfast. Paupers are paid for by their province—thus a 
Tyrolean would be chargeable on the public funds of the Tyrol. 

For anyone who has not been an in-patient to speak with 
certainty as to the internal condition of a hospital is manifestly 
impossible. I can therefore only answer for what came under my 
notice as a visitor, and for what I gathered by questioning the 
various doctors and students who showed me round. I was told, 
however, by a doctor, whose name I am at liberty to mention, 
that patients are expected to administer their own drink and 
medicine. If they are too feeble, or dislike the medicine, there 
is no one to see that they get it, and they may suffer from thirst for 
long hours if a nurse for whose coffee they have refused to pay 
happens to be in attendance. Of these nurses there are tw r o to each 
ward of twenty-eight patients, and they remain on- duty for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch. 

Without desiring to establish that these women are in any way 
more stupid, grasping, or heartless than other untrained assistants, 
and giving a large percentage credit for rough kindness and dis¬ 
interestedness, it will be seen that the system naturally tends to 
bring out the worst points in their character, and to inflict needless 
suffering and humiliation on those under their charge. A lady of 
position, who desired the services of a nurse, secured one from the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus, who had been there twelve years and was 
described beforehand to her employer as ‘ a pearl,’ a ‘ perfect treasure.’ 
She proved to be a wholesale robber, and was afterwards convicted and 
imprisoned for theft. That her peculations had been carried on at the 
hospital was evident from the fact that amongst her possessions were 
found bottles of medicine, ointments, and su^pcal instruments which 
she declared had been presents from the doctors. On one occasion it 
was remarked that she sent thirty-two handkerchiefs to the wash, each 
marked with a different name or initial. 
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A radical difference between English and Viennese hospitals lies 
in the way in which they are regarded by the medical profession 
generally. With us, a hospital is primarily considered as an insti¬ 
tution where the sick are to be carefully treated, and, if possible, 
cured of their disorders. Secondarily, it is a medical school. Its 
importance in each connection is great, but a genuine effort is made 
to secure that one of its functions shall not interfere with the other. 
Where their interests clash, public opinion is in favour of sacrificing 
the educational department. 

In Vienna, on the other hand, hospitals are looked on primarily 
as medical schools, and quite incidentally in any other light. Under 
treatment the sick may or may not be cured. That is a matter of 
relatively little importance. As the students individually are kind- 
hearted men, they are glad, no doubt, that a poor devil should pull 
through, but the main object in having him there at all is for them 
to learn as much about his disorder as possible. The result is that a 
patient with a rare or acute disease is the object of general interest. 
He is visited, and sounded, and punched, and questioned, at all 
hours by successive bodies of students. It happens not infrequently 
that patients are submitted to examination when in their death 
agony. A doctor who visited the hospital told me he saw a party of 
students sounding a woman who was dying of pleurisy or pneumonia, 
in order that they might each hear the crepitation in her lungs as 
her last moments approached. She expired before they left the 
ward. He said something about treatment in another case to the 
professor who was lecturing these young men. The reply was, 
‘Treatment, treatment, that is nothing; it is the diagnosis that we 
want.’ 

In England, if a patient is manifestly in a dying condition when 
brought into hospital, he is suffered to expire quietly. Some effort 
will be made to alleviate his state, stimulants will be administered, 
and so on, but if the case is manifestly hopeless, there is no attempt 
at a thorough examination, such as would ordinarily be given, since 
humanity forbids the infliction of useless pain and discomfort. It 
is not so in Vienna. Patients, moreover, when entering are required 
to sign a paper agreeing to submit to any operation the authorities 
may consider necessary. The body of everyone who dies in the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus is subject to dissection, no matter who he 
may have been or how strong may be the objection of relatives. 

Usually care is taken to keep the face and chest intact, in case 
friends should wish to take a last look at the corpse. A gruesomely 
humorous story wag told me in this connection, for whose truth, 
however, I $annot vouch. A man died and was duly dissected, the 
head and shoulders being left in their ordinary condition. The 
body was then handed over to his family for interment. The 
patient had been a Jew, and before burial various ceremonies had 
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to be gone through, which included washing the feet. Alas! he 
had no feet. From the collar-bone downwards, all was chaos. Loud 
complaints were made at the hospital, and finally a pair of feet were 
handed over as having belonged to the deceased. No one was pre¬ 
pared to swear to their identity, but the relatives, after some grumbling, 
accepted them in default of better, and the funeral proceeded without 
further hitch. v 

I visited the Allgemeines Krankenhaus twice last March. The 
first survey was by far the most thorough and satisfactory, being 
under the conduct of a young doctor, who was anxious to show 
me, as far as he could and as the rules permitted, just what I 
wanted to see. On the second occasion I came in response to an 
invitation from one of the prominent professors, to whom I had 
brought a letter of introduction. The Professor was very polite, but 
evinced no little curiosity as to why I desired to visit the hospital, 
no little inclination to poke fun at one who manifested a taste for 
such exploration, and a decided determination that I should be 
shown only what he considered to be good for me. He asked some 
of his assistants to take turns to guide me, and instructed them in 
whispers as to what I was to be shown. My survey on this occasion 
was limited; still, first impressions were confirmed, and I obtained 
fuller details as to management, &c. Before starting on the round, 
the Professor warned me not to compare the Allgemeines Kranken¬ 
haus with hospitals in ‘ rich England.’ Austria, he pointed out, was 
a poor country. I replied that, as in England hospitals depended on 
charitable contributions, whereas in Austria they had an assured 
income from the State in addition to the florin a day received for 
each patient, one might reasonably hope to find things better than 
with us. As a matter of fact, however, the difference between the 
two countries is greater than could have been anticipated in a capital 
where scientific attainment has reached so high a pitch. Vienna, as 
a school of medicine, is almost as much in advance of us as it is 
behind us in humanity and consideration for those treated. The 
conviction is forced on one that, so far as regards the public interest, 
k State subvention does harm, since it places hospital authorities 
beyond the control of public opinion. I know how tiresome ignorant 
and prejudiced invalids may be, but the Viennese are more long- 
suffering than English patients under similar circumstances, and if 
even a quarter of the stories one hears on all sides are true, they submit 
quietly to treatment that here would rouse protest and indignation, 
thus speedily bringing about reform. The result is, however, that 
the poor dread and detest the hospitals. They only enter one under 
pressure of extreme pain and miseiy, and with dismal forebodings 
that they will never come out alive. 

The Allgemeines Krankenhaus faces the Alserstrasse, and 
presents to the street a vast two-storied front with a central gateway, 
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and an apparently interminable double row of uniform windows. It 
looks like a barrack. The tiled roof is broken at intervals by small 
dormers, but there is no other attempt to vary the architectural 
monotony. The hospital consists of some seven or eight squares and 
separate blocks, looking on open, tree-planted spaces. In one of 
these central blocks are the isolation wards for infectious cases. 
Having been founded by Maria Theresa in 1748, it is an old institu¬ 
tion, which has since been added to from time to time as occasion 
arose. Naturally, it is difficult to adapt it to modern needs ; still, 
our own Saint Bartholomew’s, which dates from the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, shows that such adaptation is not impossible. Drainage 
on English lines it has none, all the filth and refuse of the hospital 
being thrown into buckets at the end of each ward, disinfected, and 
conveyed daily to the* public heaps of Vienna. The excreta of 
patients suffering from infectious disease, I learned on inquiry, are 
burned. Two to three thousand students from all parts of the world 
attend the medical school, which is specially renowned for its 
obstetrical practice. Numberless women go into hospital to be 
confined, and it is estimated that four thousand births per annum 
take place within its walls, so that every fourth man in Vienna may 
be considered to have been born there. On the occasion of my first 
visit the day was stormy and bitterly cold. The fierce wind charac¬ 
teristic of Vienna swept the streets, blowing the sleet in swirls and 
rendering progress difficult. When we entered by the Alserstrasse 
gateway, round which prospective patients were standing, and 
reassured the porter as to our right to pass him, we found ourselves 
in a large square garden, the paths laid with planks. As we made 
our way, heads down, against the blast, an elderly peasant woman 
with weather-beaten face and gnarled fingers passed us. On her 
back she carried a basket of wood. Her short skirt of yellowish 
brown cotton stuff reached her ankles. Over it was worn a loose 
wrapper or camisole to match, girded in by apron strings round her 
thick waist. On her head was a little grey shawl. My companion 
indicated her: ‘ That,’ he said, ‘ is one of the nurses.’ 

We learned that beer was supplied to patients at their oWn expense 
from a canteen on the premises, and that those well enough to leave 
their beds fetch it. We met some carrying cans, the men arrayed in 
a bluish-grey cotton dressing-gown and pyjamas, covered by a blanket 
cloak ; the women in camisoles, short skirts, and head shawls. Others 
were hurrying hither and thither, one being a middle-aged woman 
suffering from polypus of the nose, and breathing through a quill. 
It seemed odd to see them out in such weather, though of course they 
were not dangerously ill. 

Having been famished with a permit to view the hospital, we 
first visited the Medieinisehe Klinik. The various wards were 
coloured an indefinite hue, and, except for the large windows giving 
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plenty of light, were cheerless. I have no desire to contend that 
they look as unlovely in Viennese eyes as in ours, since the lower 
classes have a hard life, devoid for the most part of the comfort 
procurable by a respectable English artisan. They are sober, 
thrifty people, who work long, hours and are not dainty; still, 
the contrast was striking between this large bare apartment, 
with high porcelain stove in one corner, rows of beds with greyish 
blankets that may have been perfectly clean but did not look it, 
and a ward in the London, St. Bartholomew’s, or St. Thomas's 
Hospital, bright with flowers, the walls painted and hung with 
pictures, the beds covered with gay counterpanes. 

Two nurses, similar in appearance and costume to the woman we 
had met in the grounds, but rather younger, stood by the table in 
the centre. To each ward there was but one bath, and that was a 
fixture. There were no movable baths for the use of bed-ridden 
patients, and these have often to be content with an inadequate 
cleansing in consequence. At the end of each ward were two com¬ 
partments boarded off. One of these was used as a pantry by the 
nurses, and in it stood the bath, which was capable of being heated 
when required. 

At the foot of each bed, just underneath, in full view of the visiting 
doctors, was a transparent glass vase of urine. Beside the patient 
was a stand with medicines on top. Ornamentation of any kind 
there was none, nor were the convalescents to be seen playing games, 
as in England. Here and there a clinical lecture was in progress, 
students in blue cotton overalls crowding round a doctor. 

While in Vienna all the scientific instruments have been brought 
to the utmost perfection, the appliances for the comfort and con¬ 
venience of the patients are of the most primitive kind. One ward 
was very much like another, so the above description may serve for 
all, except the obstetric wards, which looked brighter and better 
than the others, and where the nurses were smarter and more business¬ 
like. They wore a uniform—white calico skirt, camisole, and apron— 
and apparently receive a definite training in midwifery, as many of 
them practise when they leave, and earn good incomes. 

In one of the smallest of these wards some six or eight women 
were lying who expected a speedy accouchement. A white-clad nurse 
was in charge, and a medical student in the inevitable blue overall. 
He came forward to greet us, a smile on his good-natured face, and 
showed us over his domain with much assiduity, and an abundance 
of professional detail worthy of Mr. Bob Sawyer. He displayed cup¬ 
boards full of wax models of terrible cancers and tumours, all carefully 
labelled, which must be invaluable to the student, and shelves full of 
similar mysterious objects, over which he grew ecstatic. 

In the ward itself our attention was attracted by the lime of a 
wretched-looking woman, who from her extreme emaciation seemed 
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to be in the last stage of consumption. Pointing her out I said, 
‘ Does that woman belong to this ward ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ said the German, 
* but hers is a bad case of tuberculosis. See.’ Before I could prevent him 
he twitched aside the grey blanket with one hand, showing the poor 
creature’s shrunken legs, and one swollen knee swathed in bandages. 
In the same breath he drew the woman’s night-gown over her head, 
leaving her stark naked before us, while he entered into technical 
details as to her state. His quite unconscious brutality was remark¬ 
able. He took it all as a matter of course, and so, apparently, did 
the patient, for she uttered no protest. My first impulse was to 
express the indignation I felt, but I checked it with an effort, having 
already seen that I was there on sufferance, and that any expression 
of condemnation would do no good, would scarcely be comprehended, 
and might lead to my seeing no more. Without being in the 
slightest degree prudish or sentimental, or objecting in any way to 
nfecessary examination and treatment, it seems obvious that such 
methods rob a'patient of decency and self-respect. Outside in the 
corridors were a number of women waiting to be admitted, some of 
them mere girls. Elsewhere we saw women disrobing, and my guide 
told me they were examined in batches like so many animals. 

In one way this indifference on the part of students may be the 
highest modesty in its matter-of-fact curtness, which takes everything 
as a matter of course.^ The women who submit, however, are not as 
accustomed to all this as the doctors, and cannot fail to be pained, 
humiliated, and distressed to an unbearable degree by such rough- 
and-ready methods. In all hospitals, no doubt, there arises a natural 
tendency to look on patients after a time not as individuals, not as 
men and women who may be sensitive, but as ‘ cases,’ mere inanimate 
objects that are not expected to hear, or see, or feel. It needs to be 
combated. The presence of a superior class of trained nurse is'the 
very best check on brutalities that make a sufferer ashamed of being 
a woman, and ready to endure any degree of torture rather than 
present herself for relief. 

A large ward was given over to the mothers, mostly unmarried, 
who were well enough to be moved after their confinement. Each 
was in charge of her infant, which lay in a crib with bedding of peat 
wool, destined to be burned when soiled. 

The dissecting rooms are on.the entrance floor, but those we did 
not visit. The sickly, earthy smell of death that hung about the 
dusky corridor betrayed their vicinity. Students in soiled overalls 
were rushing in and out as we passed. In this corridor were large 
refrigerators, where portions of the human anatomy most liable to 
decay are kept. The bodies are relegated to the cellars beneath, and 
brought up as required on. a lift. As we passed I saw, beside an ice 
chest, a huge wet splash of blood shining in the gas-light. Apparently 
no one thought of removing it. This all-round carelessness and 
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indifference to appearances, as well as to the feelings of patients or 
passers-by, is characteristic of the Allgemeines Krankenhaus, and 
helps to explain the familiarity of attendants with objects of disgust 
that made it possible for the plague to break out within its walls, 
thanks to a man who did not think it necessary to wash his hands 
before meals. 

The bacilli are cultivated in a special department connected 
with the biological laboratories, each kind in a glass tube about the 
length and thickness of a man’s finger, the opening being plugged 
with cotton wool. They are set for the most part in racks in small 
cases, heated from beneath to the proper temperature. The more 
important and deadly kinds are kept in two huge safes, like ordinary 
office safes but larger, since they reach almost to the ceiling and 
have room inside for one or more students at*a time. These recep¬ 
tacles are heated to a very high degree, so that the young men on 
entering for the purpose of study remove their coats and sit in thefr 
shirt sleeves. 

In the Allgemeines Krankenhaus much of interest may be seen; 
for example, the splendid pathological museum, with its magnificent 
collection of skeletons, prepared for the most part by boiling in 
benzine to remove every particle of fat. The specimens of all kinds 
are innumerable and very valuable. The scientific instruments are 
of great perfection. One instrument is employed for registering 
the force of the blood currents through the arteries. There is also 
a machine of the most delicate description for slicing specimens for 
microscopical examination. It has a movable, razor-like knife, 
adjustable to a millimetre. As before remarked, everything is done 
for the furthering of science, but little for the comfort of the 
patients. 

The doctors themselves to whom I spoke lamented the absence 
of trained nurses and modern sanitary appliances. They would 
welcome, they told me, the introduction of religious, because they 
felt they could rely on them to be attentive. In addition they would 
safeguard the modesty of their own sex. I urged that the day of 
the untrained nurse was over, and that all who cared the sick in 
hospitals, whether nuns or not, should go through the requisite 
course of instruction. That nuns can be excellent nurses as well 
as conscientious women is evident. Most people are aware that it 
was largely from the Sisters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul 
in Paris that Florence Nightingale learned the methods she intro¬ 
duced with such success into English hospitals. 

There is, however, in Vienna a body of medical men who prefer 
that the nurses should remain as they are, ignorant and untrained, 
because they fear that a better class of women might * give Jhhem- 
selves airs,’ and set the doctors at defiance. Experience in other 
countries does not justify this fear; but, in Vienna, professional 
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jealousy apparently reaches great heights—or depths. Women, 
anyhow, are not much favoured by the medical faculty there. The 
■would-be medical student of the female sex has a bad time of it. I was 

told on good authority that one young lady, the Baroness von-, 

now practising in Vienna, had previously studied in Zurich. Wishing 
to perfect herself in her profession she came on to the Austrian capital, 
but found she had there to begin all over again. The various diplomas 
and certificates that she had been granted by the University of Zurich, 
which would have been accepted in the case of a man, would not be 
accepted from a woman. The lady persevered, however, in the face 
of difficulty and humiliation, and finally obtained the degree she 
coveted, after having successfully passed an examination of un¬ 
paralleled severity. When she set up in practice her difficulties were 
not over. Though she had avowed her intention of treating the 
complaints of women and children only, she found her waiting-room 
thronged daily with men patients of the most objectionable kind, who 
had been sent on to her as a ‘ joke ’ by her chivalrous colleagues. To 
those accustomed to the English hospitals the absence in Vienna of 
educated and refined women from similar institutions, whether as 
medical students or nurses, makes an evident difference in the 
treatment of patients and in the manners of the men students 
towards them. 

The inefficient nursing system has, moreover, bad results, not 
only for the poor, but for the rich. Competent nurses that may he 
relied on are very difficult to obtain, even by those willing and 
anxious to pay them well. Except where nuns are employed, patients 
fare scarcely better in the high-class sanatoriums than in the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus. 

I have heard of a patient being left alone from seven till 
eleven r.M. after a critical operation. His wife, when forced by 
fatigue to go home, had requested the nurse not to leave her husband 
alone for a single moment. The woman promised, but on the lady’s 
departure simply placed a bell near his bed and, telling him to ring 
if he required anything, disappeared. He could not have fulfilled 
her injunction, being unable to stretch out his hand. After eleven 
r.M. the nurse returned, made her bed on the sofa, and promptly 
went to sleep. The patient remained awake all night, and towards 
one o’clock his burning thirst became so unbearable, that he began 
to call for a drink. He had great difficulty in waking the nurse, 
and when at last he succeeded, she grumbled and refused to get 
up. Finally, the fever-stricken patient worked himself into a tower¬ 
ing passion and shouted so loudly at the nurse that she rose, very 
unwillingly, and after a further delay of an hour brought him some 
lemonade. When his wife game next morning to see how he had 
passed the night, she found him extremely ill, and, on learning from 
him the treatment to which he had been subjected, insisted on 
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remaining to care him 1 herself. She cofhplained to the professor 
who had operated, in presence of the house doctor, and said she was 
compelled to stay herself with her husband as the nurse’s services 
were nominal. He pretended, however, not to understand, and bowed 
himself out of the room with an embarrassed air. All the operating 
professors in Vienna are aware of the disgraceful state of things in 
the Sanatorium, yet they wink at it, and continue to send their 
patients there. No one seems to have the pluck to speak out, and 
the doctor who did so would place himself in a very invidious 
position. In the particular case mentioned above, the patient, as he 
gained strength, was moved daily into the garden, avowedly for the 
purpose of allowing his room to be properly cleaned and aired. He 
lost a small cap, and the nurse was asked to look for it. This she 
professed to do, but regretted being unable to find it. A fortnight 
later, when the patient was leaving, the cap was discovered lying 
under the bed, where it had been all the. time. 

This fashionable Sanatorium stands not very far from the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus. Though it possesses a gorgeous liveried 
porter, and fine reception rooms, covered with Persian carpets 
and decorated with exotics, it swarms with fleas. The distin¬ 
guished persons who visit it and commend its elegance have never 
resided within its walls. Breakfast is not allowed to be served 
before eight, nor even then is it always punctual. A feverish 
patient awaking at six is thus compelled to wait two hours for a cup 
of tea to quench his thirst. In winter, no fire is allowed to be 
lighted before half-past seven and the rooms get deadly cold. After 
9.30 r.M. patients are expected to be quiet and to give no further 
trouble. 

To sixty patients in the place there were eleven nurses. Each 
nurse had consequently five or six patients, all serious cases, requiring 
constant care after grave operations. These nurses never had any 
fixed holiday, and were never relieved from their duty, but were in 
service night and day, week after week, and month after month. 
They told the wife of the patient above referred to that they were at 
most allowe’d to go out for an hour twice or thrice a week. Their 
pay is 15 gulden a month, and they remain solely because of the 
tips they receive. So over tired and harassed are they that they 
have neither time, patience, nor strength to fulfil their duties 
properly. 

If any medical association in Vienna would cast aside traditions 
and send over eight or ten competent and educated young women of 
the governess class to train in a first-class London hospital, and then 
allow them, on the completion of their course, to re-organise nursing 
in the Austrian capital, it would be doing a good work for humanity,. 
The Emperor, who is so interested in all that concerns the welfare 
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of his people, would probably approve if tbe project were set before 
him , and might be prepared to assist with funds. 

For the fact that matters, bad as they undoubtedly are under 
present conditions, are not worse, the kind-heartedness of individuals 
is to be thanked, not the system. As things stand, the patients are 
at the mercy of a brutal man or a dishonest woman. 

C. O’Coxor-Eccles. 
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Ballynalaclien, The Barren : Saturday, June 17th, 1899. 
That odd burst of almost tropical heat with which this month swept 
into existence has now wholly passed away, and seems to have left little 
traces of its passage, at all events in this grey and rock-infested region. 
Looking round, from under the shelter of the particular boulder I 
have selected, nowhere far or near can I discern a symptom of exhaus¬ 
tion, hardly even the note of full maturity. Young half-furled 
fronds, young plants of all sorts, are pricking their leaves out of 
their stony prisons. The very water, lying in pools over the hollows 
of the surface, or trickling along well-worn gullies, seems clearer, 
fresher, more virginal than elsewhere. The sky, cumbered though 
it is with clouds, seems to open up larger vistas, and to retain even 
at midday some of those opaline tints which belong elsewhere 
only to the dawn. The Atlantic plain rolls its uncountable waves 
towards me, each wave seeming to glimmer with a promise; promises 
never fulfilled, never likely now to be fulfilled, yet remaining 
pleasant promises to the end of time. A capricious spring, a 
momentary summer, a long grey, not unenjoyable autumn—that 
seems to be the note and prognostication of the region. - 

It must be nearly a score of years since I stepped one day rather 
suddenly into intimacy with the Burren. I had known it off and 
on before that, but only in a casual and half-hearted fashion. The 
extent of one’s intimacy with a region depends upon a variety of 
things, some of them rather difficult ones to define. It takes time, 
of course, but it takes a good deal more than time. It takes days of 
desultory, above all of solitary rambles ; days of still more desultory 
thought, or what we are pleased to call thought; days of standing 
about, and of doing nothing at all, till suddenly, often unexpectedly, 
one finds that the friendly, if impalpable genius of a locality has come 
to take up his post beside one. Then, and not till then, one can 
call oneself at home; then, and not till then, one knows where one 
is, and what distinguishes the particular spot in question from* every 
other spot upon this habitable globe. Until that moment we may 
be nominally well acquainted with a region—nay, may have spent 
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years in it, yet in reality know it as little as if our feet had never 
trodden it at all. 

Coming back after a lapse of years is a test not so much of a 
place as of oneself. Will the old impressions reassert themselves, 
one wonders, or will they be spoilt, twisted, overriden by later ones ? 
Unless by some exceptional ill luck, the larger features of a region 
are not often seriously changed; and as such ill luck generally takes 
the form of what is called ‘ improvement,’ it is one of the few forms 
of it which Ireland has hitherto as a rule been spared. Certainly the 
Burren has not changed, and if change there be, the change is in my 
own eyes, which are not as good as I could wish. Am I disappointed ? 
I ask myself, and on the whole I feel that I can frankly answer ‘ No.’ 
Beautiful, save at a few spots, I do not remember that I ever 
called the Burren, even in my most dithyrambic moments; but what 
I did feel inclined to call it, that it seems to me to deserve now, and 
to the full as much as ever it did. 

One point I cannot believe in any one being disappointed in here, 
and that is the extraordinary luminousness, the well-nigh magical 
power of reflection, which distinguishes this odd region from every 
other I have ever walked over. Elsewhere the sky has to wait for 
some river, some lake, at all events for some pool or puddle before it 
is able to give us a picture of itself. Here the ground itself becomes 
a mirror. These big stone tables are rarely, even at their driest, 
without some corner upon which to catch the sky. Their horizon- 
tality helps them, keeping them wet where more sloping ground had 
long since dried up. Walking about o\er them, one is continually 
conscious of that odd inversion of light and shade which elsewhere is 
only to be seen when the snow has played topsy-turvy with the 
usual relativity of land and sky. One’s perceptions seem to be at fault. 
The earth shares the tones of the sky, so tbat the sky itself seems 
changed. A' corner is turned ; there is no water strictly speaking 
in sight, yet so perfect are the reflections that one can watch the 
procession of the piled-up clouds passing along in a steady sequence, 
and that without lifting one’s glance from the flagging at one’s feet. 

In this wild, wet, all-pervading stoniness there is something that 
appeals quite curiously to the mind. One seems to be walking about 
in some interspace between land and water, which does not Etrictly 
belong either to the one or to the other. The thin films of water slip 
along under one’s feet, as if under a keel, and one meets one’s own 
face unexpectedly reflected in the rocks over which one steps. Like 
those the sky overhead is broken into innumerable rifts, opening up 
between innumerable clouds. That hollow ‘thud, thud,’ which never 
entirely deases, comes to one over the nearest verge, and the whole 
fcene is full of a sort of wild and desolate peace, very individual; 
made up of moving water, April lights, and wild grey surfaces; cold, 
gleaming, transparent. 
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Ballyvaughan : Monday, June 19tl>. 

I am rather late this year for the great pride of the Burren, its 
famous red Burnet moth, Zygoma nubigena. It is not quite over, 
for a good many are still to be seen, sitting upon the culms of the 
grasses, and making believe to be flowers, but they are mere waifs and 
strays of what they must have been a fortnight earlier. At their 
best they are really a wonderful little sight, and for other than 
entomological eyes. Now, like some erratic swarm of red bees, 
rising higher, higher; not very high, for your burnet is a poor 
flier, but steadily upward, in a droning bumble-like flight; up and 
up until their fiery red dots can tell successfully against the grey 
satin surface below. Now reflected in one of the countless pools; 
suddenly, perhaps, disappearing altogether, as rain threatens, or 
settling by thousands upon every dry twig tod green stalk within 
reach. 

England has its burnets; even Scotland has one or two, but 
neither England nor Scotland can lay claim to possess our own 
Nubigena. Even in Ireland it is the most exclusive of exclusives, 
‘ keeps itself to itself’ in the most rigid and superior fashion, and 
has never I believe been met with further east than a dozen miles or 
so from home, though why it stays there, or how it got there in the 
first instance, no one, so far as I am aware, has ever hazarded a sugges¬ 
tion. For my part I can never see its pretty, semi-transparent red 
coat without having brought back to my mind that memorable day 
—the only memorable day, I am disposed to think, of my own idle, 
moth-hunting youth—that on which I received a.letter from a great, 
nay, greatest, zoologist; greatest of our age one may surely say, 
without fear of contradiction, of any and of every age. 

Ye Gods ! under what a dazzling illumination that day still floats, 
and yet how many long grey years have rolled over it! Like every 
one who has ever spent any time in the Burren, I had noticed that 
there were hardly any honey-bees there. Whether they all get 
blown overboard, or whether they lose their way among its 
abounding crags, certain it is that, save in a few favoured spots, few 
■or none are to be found. Now, as a good many flowering plants are 
absolutely dependent upon bees for their fertilisation, and as such 
plants abound in the Burren, the problem how they manage to get 
on without them is evidently rather a nice one. With all the light¬ 
hearted certainty of youth and ignorance I set myself to solve it, and 
the solution I came to was that our private and particular burnet 
moth to a great degree supplied the vacant place.. As regards 
orchids there really would be little question about the matter, since 
one had only to catch a moth in order to find their polUnia tightly 
glued to its rolled-up tongue, doubtless to its extreme inconvenience. 
As regards other plants the case was more obscure,, the honey-bee’s 
great pollen receptacle, its leg-basket, being wanting of course to all 
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moths. Still, as a mere hypothesis it seemed worth hazarding, and 
Ijazarded accordingly it was, in the smallest of notes, in what was 
probably the smallest and quite one of the most obscure of natural- 
history periodicals. 

People are fond of imagining the sensations of some private soldier, 
some shy and raw recruit, who finds himself suddenly addressed by 
his Commander-in-Chief. What then about the sensations of your 
utterly unqualified outsider, of the rawest and least accredited of 
camp-followers, who should suddenly find himself in that glorious 
but embarrassing predicament? Such, or thereabouts, were my own 
sensations upon that most memorable of occasions. A fewdays after 
that poor little note had made its feeble appearance in print the post 
brought a letter, which wore on the outside a specious appearance of 
being like any other letter, but which, upon being opened, revealed 
itself as from him ! From him and to me! The juxtaposition most 
literally took my breath away ! It seemed incredible, even while the 
evidence of it lay there, plain and palpable below my eyes. Quite a 
long letter too, signed by his own hand, entering into all particulars, 
nay—crowning honour !—asking for further details with regard to 
my ‘ very interesting observations.’ 

Years weaken the thrill of most sensations, but I do not think 
that any number of years will ever weaken the thrill of that par¬ 
ticular one! It remains intact and imperishable. Nay, I honestly 
believe that if all those ages of beatitude, with which theologians are 
fond of endowing themselves, could by any possibility fall to my share, 
it would still survive ; a minute but quite imperishable point of 
glory in an otherwise dim and unnoticeable Past! 


Ballyvaughan: Tuesday, June 20th. 

It has been quite chilly this afternoon, and in place of sitting 
about on the rocks, or strolling towards the shore, I have been 
taking a brisk walk over the crest of the nearest hilltop, gathering 
a few handfuls of flowers by the way, and so back by a succession of 
rocky steps, which brings one down to one’s customary lowlier level. 

I laugh when I find myself continually thinking o‘f this region* 
as a mountainous one, and being as continually brought up sharp 
against the fact that its loftiest peak barely touches the thousand- 
foot line. At that rate East Surrey is another mountainous region, 
while West Malvern is a positive alpine one ! Mountainous, however, 
the Burren is, in its impression, if pot in its reality. Where else, 
save among mountains, do we find ice-planed rocks and toppling 
crags the rule, and our everyday agricultural earth a thing that 
exists only by sufferance, and is for the most part neatly tucked 
away into clefts beneath our feet? Where, again, save among 
mountains, are silenes and saxifrages, Gentiana vema and Dryas 
octOpdala the vegetation of whole tracts; while buttercups and 
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daisies, dandelions, docks, and nettles are interesting botanical 
rarities, which require some looking for ? No, the measuring tape is 
all very well in its own place, but its place, somehow or other, does 
not seem to be here ! 

Although undoubtedly a botanist’s paradise, there are some 
irritating little thorns in connection with it, as there are, I suppose, 
with most other paradises. Our whole authorised Irish Flora is 
indeed to my mind an exasperating piece of business, and I can 
never help wishing that if it was going to be so inadequate, its 
inadequacy had at least taken less provoking and unlooked-for lines. 
With regard to two of its departments I feel a positive sense of 
personal grievance. Our own mountains, and our own sea ! To be 
told that we lag behind England—flat, fat, prosaic England—in the 
number of our ‘ mountain ’ or ‘ highland ’ plants is already sufficiently 
trying, but when it comes to being gravely assured by Mr. Watson 
that out of what he calls his ‘ Atlantic type ’ we have but a miserable 
thirty-four plants, to Wales and England’s sixty-two—well, I can 
only say that I consider such a statement to be an outrage! Are 
we going to put up with such an invasion of our few prerogatives ? 
Can any patriotic, any commonly self-respecting Irish botanist 
accept for a moment so palpably prejudiced and hostile a judgment? 
Let us, I say for my part, not accept it. Arise, botanic Celts, and 
glut your ire! Let us have an entirely new botany, based upon an 
entirely new system and classification, and let not the name of the 
hostile and anti-Irish botanist be so much as named in it! 

Meanwhile I have been trying, as mere gardener, rather than 
botanist, to secure a certain number of roots of the rock-growers 
about here, and so far must own I have been remarkably unsuccessful. 
Although like every decent flower-lover I regard the sin of plant¬ 
lifting to be a distinctly more heinous one than that of shop-lifting, 
still these particular plants so abound that my conscience is easy 
as regards that matter. To secure them, however, is a very dif¬ 
ferent one, and taxes all one’s powers of persuasion to the uttermost. 
The tenacity with which they cling to their root-hold is really 
extraordinary. Approach them how one will, cajole them as tenderly 
as one may, in nine cases out of ten one finds oneself baulked. 
Even mere weeds, such as Dryas octopetala is in this region, are no 
more to be coerced and taken possession of than the rarest or the 
most secluded. 

Sir Dryas, it is true, is a sturdy sort of a personage, with a good 
woody stem of his own, with which he secures his crooked grip upon 
the stones, or clings like grim death to the sides of his lodging. 
But what of these others ?—these silenes, bedstraws, crane’s-bills, 
&c. &c.—they, one would suppose, were detachable enough. Try to 
detach one of them, though ] Fibre by fibre, very cautiously, very 
steadily, I endeavour to induce it to become my own. It resists ; it 
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adheres. So frail that I could tear it in pieces in an instant; so strong 
that it defies my utmost efforts, and, even when I do appear to 
succeed in hooking it out, as often as not I find that I have broken 
it short off, and that the roots and all the living parts are laughing 
at me from their home deep down in the craggy darkness under my 
feet. 

I have no intention of being beaten, however, and shall persevere 
till, with patience and infinite cunning, I am able to make them 
mine. Have I not the most desirable of crannies, the most artfully 
contrived holes, the most seductive depths of grit and sand, peat and 
leaf-mould, ready for their reception ? To be defeated by a tree, by 
a sturdy thumping shrub or evergreen, is bad enough, but to be 
defeated by a mere carpeter, a pigmy of the rocks, were for a 
gardener a humiliation not to be endured ! 

I sometimes ask myself what it is precisely which attaches one 
so greatly to these same little clothers of crannies, and habitants of 
inhospitable chinks. As inmates of our gardens they make no 
great show, they do us no particular credit, and yet we love them ; 
certainly I love them. Possibly their charm lies in the rather 
unusual combination of their being at once so distinctive, and so 
unfailing. Their foliage may be no better than that of a moss, but 
then it seldom leaves one in the lurch. Their flowers may be mere 
dots of blue or pink, but with luck you may pick one of them upon 
Christmas Day. Spring, summer, winter alike there is always 
something to find, or at any rate something to hope for. When 
Queen Rose has become a mere prickly memory, and Queen Lily 
looks only fit for the midden, then your gentians and your saxifrages, 
your cyclamen and your other rock plants are as hale and as vigorous 
as ever—nay, in some cases are then at their very best. Never 
morning broke so hopeless, never sky showed so grim, so grey, so 
inhospitable a face but some of the tribe were ready to greet it with 
a confident smile. Extremely capricious in their likes and dislikes, 
very troublesome often to establish in the first instance, once they do 
take to a new spot how they spread themselves abroad over it; how 
tenderly they attach themselves; how little they heed the worst 
rebuffs which wind and weather can bestow! King Frost himself, 
with all his terrors, has no terrors for them. For these things we 
love them, as we love the robins that hop about over their stones. 
They are, in fact, the robin-redbreasts of the vegetable world, 
and like them they seem to be but^the gayer and the better for 
ill usage. 

Ballyvaughan: Wednesdaj’, June 21st. 

The littje tarns, or rather stony teacups, which occur here and 
there upon these sarcophagi are the homes of a rather singular little 
group of shell-fish, chiefly ofdhe genus Limnea. Like most fresh¬ 
water shell-fish, long isolation has written its history upon them, and 
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has given them a peculiar stamp of separateness, so that among mem¬ 
bers of the selfsame species individuals differ so widely that it needs 
some little faith to believe that they can be essentially the same. 

Years upon years*ago I set up a ‘ collection ’ (Word of bliss, and 
of consolation!) with a special view to ascertaining how great this 
difference really was as regards specimens collected, some from inland 
lakes and ponds, others from near the coast, others again from little 
solitary stone cups, high on the flanks, or even the very tops of the hills. 

Not to go back empty-handed to that collection, I have been 
exploring a few of the nearer pools and lakelets—though rather, 
I must confess, from a sentimental than a scientist point of view. 
To-day having been 'wet, I have been sorting over some of my 
captures; writing out their names as correctly as circumstances 
would admit of, and trying with indifferent success to make a few 
intelligent notes as to their whereabouts and general surroundings. 

Formerly I used to spend whole days, nay, I believe weeks, over 
such small jottings and tinkerings, yet never dream that the time 
was wasted. Now I have more qualms. Partly no doubt that nowa¬ 
days 

At my baclc I seem to.hoar 

Time s winged chariot hovering near. 

Partly that a sense of futility comes over one when one reflects 
upon the destiny of such small ‘ collections,’ not good enough to 
bestow upon any museum, even the most local, and bound therefore 
in the course of few or more years to give some kind friend or 
relation the trouble of tenderly but unhesitatingly getting rid of. 
Oui bo no? one says to oneself, and Cid bono? one may well say. 
And yet the things themselves, as one lifts them one by one, are 
so attractively dainty; so endless in their diversities, their adapta¬ 
tions, their apparent contrivances, that even from the point of view 
of mere aesthetic enjoyment the occupation seems to go far towards 
justifying itself. 

As collections go, its weak point is that what we keep and store 
is but the creature’s house, not the creature itself. A very intimate 
house, it is true, carrying the impress of its builder and owner far 
more closely than we can boast any of our houses carry ours, but 
still the house, rather than the house’s master. 

Snails and slugs have never been exactly popular characters. 
Few people have ever proposed to make pets of them, or establish 
them in their intimacy. As a gardener I object myself to most of 
them, especially to slugs, and would gladly hear that their whole 
commonwealth had been reduced to a single citizen,, so that I 
might order that single citizen to instant execution. At the same 
time, not only does your mollusc fulfil undeniably useful functions, 
but as an individual he has far more ‘ ways ’ than would readily be 
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guessed by looking into a basket of cockles at the fishmonger’s. 
How many people, I wonder, know, for instance, that a good many 
species of freshwater snails can travel quite comfortably, not upon 
the bottom, but upon the surface of the water ? So it is, however, 
and rather an amusing sight it is to watch, as the shell has to 
be hung point or apex downwards, and only the broad glutinous 
‘ foot ’ protrudes here and there above the surface, as the creature 
feels its devious way along that no-man’s track between air and water. 

Another rather interesting point in his economy is the tenacity 
with which he maintains that somewhat dim and glutinous existence 
of his. Injuries which would simply annihilate creatures higher 
in the organic scale are repaired by him without the smallest 
difficulty. There is in fact, 1 believe, no injury, even those we are in 
the habit of calling the most vital, which he cannot cure, unaided by 
any surgeon. Voltaire has somewhere recorded the extreme satisfac¬ 
tion he found in decapitating snails and slugs, in order to observe 
the fresh growth of their head-organs. I believe that they really 
would grow again, though I cannot say that it would give me any 
particular satisfaction to try the experiment. What a comfort, by 
the way, it would be if our ‘ head-organs ’ could be got rid of in so 
summary a fashion, whenever they become worn out, semi- 
diseased, or otherwise unfit for active service! Having oneself 
decapitated does not sound exactly comfortable, yet cheap surely, at 
the price of such renewal. And no doubt it could be done very 
carefully, by a skilful operator, and under chloroform ! 

Bally vaughan : Thursday, .1 une 22nd. 

This has been another wild dark day, all tumbling sluices of rain 
and scared-looking mists, rushing hurriedly seaward, like the phantom 
of some defeated army. Occasionally a momentary opening has 
come in the rain-clouds, when a narrow space of greenish or pale bluish 
sky has revealed itself, and as evening approached there have been 
long bars of sulky yellojv, streaming far to westward. For my part I 
have done absolutely nothing all day, not even sort shells or write 
labels. Now and then I have fed the fire with a few sods of turf, 
which for the most part smouldered gloomily, and did their best to 
go out. Otherwise my idleness has been complete. 

The truth is there is something in the isolation of such a spot as 
this, especially upon such a day, that seems to make idleness not 
reasonable only, but absolutely respectable. ‘ Whence and, 0! 
mortal, whither ? ’ the mind asks of these clouds, this sodden-looking 
landscape, this welter of mist and rain: a question which does not 
at all conduce in my experience to steady industry. Identity seems 
to go swimming about as if through a vacuum, and to have lost its 
relation with every other identity. As an individual one ceases 
in fact to be an individual at all, and becomes something else: 
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a much more elemental something, made up of moods, dreams, 
impressions: cloudy and bewildering glimpses into things not only 
beyond one’s own ken, but possibly beyond the ken of every other 
mortal also. 

Even laziness however has its limits, though they seem often 
difficult to meet with, and for the last half-hour I have been turning 
over some of the few books and maps I brought down with me; try¬ 
ing in a more or less feeble fashion to localise certain of the spots 
about here, from a would-be historical point of view. We are 
miserably badly off for local histories in Ireland. There are 
Smith’s two solid volumes on Cork and Kerry, to be sure, but when 
did Smith flourish ? I have not got him beside me, but to the best 
of my recollection the date in my edition is 1780, or thereabouts, 
which is not exactly to-day or even yesterday. Cork and Kerry 
moreover are a poor instalment for thirty-two counties, nearly all of 
which are still awaiting their Smith. Here in Clare, thanks to Mr. 
Frost and one or two others, we are a trifle better off, yet much 
remains to be done. Of the more palpably salient facts in its history 
the first is the descent of the Northmen, the ‘ Danes ’ of popular 
tradition. A chart under my hand gives the year 802 as the date 
of the first of these descents. This no doubt may be provisionally 
accepted, though perhaps for the two latter figures a couple of notes of 
interrogation might be substituted with safety. Accurate or not, it 
is a significant date enough, for it is significant of disaster, and of 
disaster unrelieved, so far as one’s ignorance can measure, of com¬ 
pensatory benefits of any kind. It is not merely a question of blood- 
shedding, though martyrdom, red martyrdom, of the very reddest, 
was the lot alike of priest and layman, man and maid, but that the 
blood so shed should have been so absolutely, so deplorably wasted. 
Elsewhere, the first lust of killing over, the rover at least brought his 
useful brutal strength to serve as a sort of gristle or backbone to the 
elements which he found. In Ireland he seems, as far as one can 
learn, to have been always apart; always the alien ; always the mere 
unhomely savage scourge from first to last. 

Glancing for an instant to where sea-line and sky-line meet, what 
a startling, what an appalling vista of time one seems in that instant 
to catch a glimpse of! Nearly eleven hundred years since those black 
prows were first seen upon that very line, and in those eleven hundred 
years how much mustffiave happened, and yet how remarkably little 
there is to show for them all! Eleven hundred years ! Every year 
with 365 days in it; every day as long as to-day has been to me, or 
as to-morrow will be. Where are they, and what have they done with 
themselves, those eleven hundred years ? After what fashion have 
they rolled by, and where in this visible world around me have they 
written the record of their interminable procession ? So far as I can 
see, absolutely nowhere. They seem to have left little more traces of 
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themselves than any wave which has just tumbled shorewards. And 
yet it is absurd; the thing is inherently impossible. A scene so old in 
the history of the race must possess some stamp, some quality of its own, 
if lone could only lay one’s finger upon it. Rocks and hills upon which 
generations, many generations have looked for the last time; lakes 
and streams long lived by ; stretches of coast gazed lovingly back at 
by eyes long passed in exile into the shadows: such things must 
have something surely about them not to be found in, not to be 
shared by any brand-new acquisition colonised yesterday. If they 
have not, why, one is inclined respectfully to ask, were we called 
upon to take the trouble of emerging out of the primitive nebulae 
at all ? 

Friday, June 23rd. 

To-morrow I leave North Clare, and when I shall next see it, or 
whether I shall ever see its broad grey rocks again, let the Fates 
which dispose of mortals determine as they choose. I am glad they 
have been kind enough to allow me this little space of idle saunter¬ 
ing, and of still more idle meditation among them. To retrace 
one's steps along a once well-known, now nearly forgotten, bit of the 
turnpike of life is somehow rather a rare experience. Not many 
such bits are crossed over by any of us twice, and of those few still 
fewer, perhaps, entirely pleasurably. 

As for impressions, were I forced to declare on oath what new 
ones I am carrying away with me I should have to admit that, like 
most of one’s other impressions, they are both mixed and dim. 
Whatever charm the Burren has for the few for whom it has any 
charm at all, it is an implicit one, so to speak, rather than explicit. 
It lurks and broods. It is not easy to point ones finger at it 
and say—‘ Here it is,’ or ‘ There it is.’ The butterfly—moth were 
the better word, for it is certainly not gaudy—escapes, just as one 
seems about to put one’s hat over it. There is nothing very ex¬ 
ceptional in this, seeing that most of such butterflies we pursue 
have the same knack of escaping just as we seem about to lay 
a finger on them. They are not lost, or so one vehemently assures 
oneself. They exist somewjhere or other still, only out of reach, in 
the blue above one’s head, or in some scarcely less inaccessible region 
of one’s own brain. For all practicable purposes, however, they are 
gone, and one never sees them again. Perhaps it is as well that it 
is so, seeing that the thing which remains uncaught must, from the 
very nature of that fact, be better than the ones which we can pat, 
handle, and pass about to other people. And yet it seems a pity too; 
nay, even a trifle unreasonable. For why should the only part of 
oneself thatcis worth anything ; the only part of what one sees, does, 
knows, feels that is in the least worth sharing with any one else, be 
exactly the very part that remains for ever incommunicable ? 

Emily Lawless.- 
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Eagerness to penetrate the still-forbidden realm of Tibet increases 
rather than abates. And naturally so when it is remembered that 
this mystic land remains the only terra incognita of any size—with 
the exception, perhaps, of the South Polar continent—yet surviving 
on our well-trodden planet. 

One result of the current taste for things Tibetan has been to 
direct attention, not only to the weird geography of the snowgirt 
land, but also to its literary treasures, which are known still less than 
its physical wonders. Personally, the writer of the present article 
may confess to have been long smitten with the Tibetan hobby, 
fascinated years ago by the inimitable narrative of the Abbe Hue. 
Having first studied the language so far as it was accessible, the 
literature of Tibet was presently found to be much more extensive 
than is generally supposed. It consists not merely of Sanskrit 
importations, but likewise embraces a mass of indigenous original com¬ 
positions. The leading department of native authorship seems to be 
metrical biography ; and a chance encounter in the bazaar at Darjiling, 
on the Himalayan frontier, put the writer in possession of the alleged 
lucubrations of one of the most popular of Tibetan verse-makers. 
This work, which was a native block-print of 260 loose leaves, each 
leaf twenty inches in length, was entitled The Memoirs and One 
Hundred Thousand Son</s of the Most Reverend Milaraspa; and it 
is the contents of that volume which we would fain expound in these 
pages. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a lecture at Oxford, once expressed wonder at 
the absence in Homer of all expatiation upon the beauties 
and grandeur of natural scenery. He endeavoured to account 
for this by pointing out the dire difficulties which attended 
the journeyings of the ancients—especially in mountainous districts 
—wherein the hardships ever present would suffer no idea of the 
poetry of Nature to arise. Upon this theory, however, let it be 
remarked that nothing in the past could exceed the arduous 
circumstances of modern Tibetan travel. Stupendous^ glaciers and 
ice-fields, summits of eternal snows, mountain-passes in altitude over 
19,000 feet, pathways for miles above gorges 4,000 to 6,000 
feet deep, interminable steppes watered only by mighty salt-lake3 
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and with little vegetation beyond the camel-thorn and tamarisk--*- 
those, the ordinary features of the everyday journey, do not, never¬ 
theless, deprive the Tibetan native of his sense of the picturesque 
and the physically sublime. He lives in an enchanted country, the 
natural characteristics of which,teeming with mysticism and awfulness, 
have all a meaning to him. Each strange-shaped peak personates 
some supernatural being of the past; each dark entrenched lake is 
peopled with aquatic demons; every valley and pass and fantastic 
cavern has its own special legend, as well as its own special guardian 
deity. Moreover, though religious fervour mainly inspires these 
ideas, they are always burnished with a poetic glamour and abound 
in graceful fancy. Even the ordinary names of Tibetan topography 
reveal the same spirit. Thus, among the great mountain peaks of the 
inner Himalaya we have Aphi-gang-sminma, ‘ the grandmother with 
the snowy eyebrows ’; Kangchhendzonga, ‘ the five treasure-chests of 
the great snows ’; Niiseng, ‘ the uplifted nose ’; Kangchanjhao, ‘ the 
bearded glacier’ (in allusion to the monster icicles fringing the 
glaciers here) ; Dong-khya, ‘ the frozen bull-yak.’ Then, every place- 
name in Tibet means something quaint: Tashilhiimpo, 1 the mound 
of good luck ’; tSewai-nya-lung, ‘ the valley with the neck of roses ’; 
Kyi-chhu, ‘ the river of happiness ’; Tamchhok Kha-bab, ‘ the down¬ 
flowing mouth of the best horse.’ 

Now it is that recognition of an inner meaning in God’s handi¬ 
work which allows us to admit this Milaraspa to be what he assumes 
to be, namely, a poet as well as a Buddhist mystic. His book is in 
great measure taken up with expositions of the necromantic side of 
Buddhist philosophy; yet he is ever conscious of the sublimity of the 
forces besetting his wanderings, and we find descriptions of scenery 
and illustrations from Nature frequently interwoven with both the 
narrative and the so-called ‘ songs.’ 

Milaraspa is a Buddhist of the later Tantrik school. He is a 
Naljor, or Tibetan yogi, and travels from place to place amid the 
mountains of South-western Tibet, generally attended by a small 
band of disciples. He instructs his votaries, preaches to the people 
met on his journey, works spells and miracles, and falls in frith divers 
adventures. His practice, when asked a question or when relating 
past experiences, is to drop at once into verse. Thus the work before 
us takes the form of a narrative of travels in which the songs are 
perpetually recurring. As a specimen of the favourite style of Tibetan 
authorship, and as setting forth the recondite philosophy and the magic 
of the Northern cult of Buddhism, it is full of interest and novelty. 
However, the best evidence of this will be to plunge at once in 
media,8 res;, and our first translation shall be taken from the opening 
pages. The narrative begins in this way:— 

1 Hail, teacher! ’ The rich power of meditation, the Beverend 
Milaraspa himself, under the influence of the Great Translucent 
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Ch^rm, was sojourning in the district of Chhong-lung-jhung. It 
happened one night he rose up to prepare his food ; but there was 
not even a piece of wood in the outhouse—not to mention any flour, 
salt, water, or herbs. As there was neither water nor fire on the 
hearth, he revolved: * Having let go my thoughts to a degree so great 
as this, it is indeed too much for me, and it will be necessary to go 
and find room for some faggots in my coat-flap.’ Having departed, 
when he had found as much wood as he could manage, a high wind 
'arose. While he carried the wood, it seized on his garments, and 
when he held his garments, it seized on the wood. Then the thought 
sprang up in his mind : ‘ Though I have been sitting solong a space 
on that ridge of hills in times past, yet was I mentally absorbed in 
attachment to self. I may have succeeded with the doctrine of 
mental absorption within my very self, but vjhat do I now propose 
to do ? Then, let me say : “If the garment be pleasing to me, let 
the garment be taken away ; or, if the wood be pleasing, let the wood 
be taken.” ’ Having seated himself, he lost consciousness from the 
effects of poor feeding and the cold. When he roused himself the 
wind had lulled and his garment was fluttering from the top of a tree- 
stem. In the depth of the mental weariness which succeeded he 
placed himself flat against the perpendicular surface of a boulder of 
the size of the body of a sheep. Just then there floated up from out 
a reddish-grey valley on the eastern side a white cloud. Below the 
white cloud in the reddish-grey valley was a gompa (i.e. monastery). 
He revolved: ‘ There did my lama, the interpreter Marpa, sit trans¬ 
lating. In the midst of the group of my father, mother, and fellow- 
disciples—the brethren of the Dorje—was he.’ And recalling the 
substance and style of his precepts, together with his powerful exposi¬ 
tions of the Tantras, he thought: ‘ If only he were seated there now, 
whatever might intervene, I would go to salute him.’ Being carried 
beyond bounds with despondency at these vivid memories of his 
teacher, many tears were shed, and he uttered this ode—a song of 
yearning grief—in his keen remembrance of the lama:— 

Recalling my father, and following the steps of Marpa—• 

He who was the remover of longings— 

Yearning dirges should vanish away. 

O Marpa the Master, on the red rock to the east of the valley of Chliong 1 
Ah, that rock beneath yon holder of water, 

The white cloud soaring upwards, 

The floating white cloud ! 

On a rock backed by a hill beside which huge elephants are despicable ; 

On one which is faced by a hill beside which great lions seem but pigmies; 
In the Gompa of the red-grey valley, a mighty residence, 

On a stone prodigious, the throne of Amolika— 

A divan covered with the skins of lions’ ears, 

On which to be seated is not to sit— 

It was there sate Marpa the translator; 

, Oh, if now he were sitting, how would I rejoice 1 
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Of small consequence though I be, 

Yot from my heart should I wish to do homage 
Though undue yearnings must be little. 

I remember this lama possessed of mental and bodily graces, 

I remember Marpa the lo-tsa-wa and his meditations, 

Flames more hoi}’ than a mother’s couch. 

Ob, if now he were sitting, how would I rejoice ! 

Though far distant and inaccessible were his seat 
I should wish to do homage. 

Comely and thoughtful is the lama I recollect; 

Marpa the lo-tsa-wa 1 recall as he meditates, 

Ilis dorje revelling in the profoundest of Tantras. 

Oh, if now he were speaking, how would 1 rejoice! 

Though poor be my powers of mind, 

From my heart should 1 crave to rehearse wlmt he said; 

^Remembering the lama, his mental and bodily graces, 
llecollecting Mavpr. the lo-tsa-wa as lie sits meditating 
Tantras, mighty in gesture and sound. 

It would seem that this Marpa, over whom our poet thus utters 
lamentation, had once enjoined his pupil to proceed to the summit 
of a mountain, which can be identified as Mount Everest, for the 
purpose of ascetic meditation. Accordingly, the earlier peregrinations 
of Milaraspa are in the neighbourhood of this, the highest peak of the 
Himalayas and of the world, which is known to Tibetans by the name 
of Lap-chhyi-gang, and which is mentioned by Milaraspa under that 
appellation. We find in these writings some curious information 
concerning this famous mountain; and, as no European has ever 
penetrated within forty miles of Mount Everest, such information is 
worth recording bere. It is described as a lofty pinnacle of snow on 
a desolate and uninhabited chain of mountains, and on the top of it 
reside five fairies named Ts’eringts’e, or ‘ long, long life,’ who became 
very deeply attached to the poet. The glaciers of Lap-chhyi-gang 
produce five lakes, situated on the northern flanks, the waters of each 
differing in colour one from the other; and these lakes were dedicated 
by Milaraspa, one to each of the five fairies aforesaid. Farther north 
of Mount Everest, mention is made of a huge lake named Kyema 
Ts’o, and of a mighty snow-capped peak named Jomo Gang Karmo. 

In his ascent of the hills which buttress this peak of 29,002 feet 
Milaraspa has an adventure, thus recorded :— 

Roving upwards to fulfil the command of his lama, he reached 
the outworks of Lap-chhyi-gaDg. When be came to Njanam, at the 
approach to La-chhyi, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood were 
celebrating a great beer-drinking revel; and in the beerhouse gossip 
there was babbling of this sort: ‘ Now as to him who is called Mila¬ 
raspa, he seems to be leading a penitential life. Is it possible that 
he is that devout hermit who has located himself on this very range 
of hills, where no man dwells ? ’ As they were talking thus praisingly 
of the Reverend One, he presented himself at their doorway. Where- 
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upon a young woman arrayed about the face in goodly ornaments 
came forth, making numerous exclamations of welcome. ‘ 0 Naljor! ’ 
she cried, ‘ whence are you ? ’ Said his Reverence: ‘ He who is speak¬ 
ing is one Milaraspa, a great meditator, who is abiding on a mountain 
the whereabouts of which I am not sure of. You hostess must bestow 
as alms some fragments of victuals.’ She returned: * Sufficient to 
feed on shall be brought forth. But are you indeed that very one 
who is called Milaraspa ? ’ Quoth he: ‘It would be without sense to 
tell a lie about it.’ The woman went in brimming over with joy, and 
said to the revellers : ‘ A delightful monk is here, who says he has 
come just now from a distance, and he has cast himself down this 
moment at this very door.’ All ran out, some welcoming him, 
others inquiring his history; and when they were certain it was his 
Reverence, they invited him indoors, and offered him distinguished 
attention. Then the young woman, a rich householder and a Bon 
priestess, who was at the head of the revellers, said : ‘ There has taken 
up his abode in the hollow of our valley a goblin, and you must there¬ 
fore by blessing purge the ground. We will then afford you all the 
service in our power.’ The other folk added : ‘ Splendid indeed! 
For our pastures are most pleasant lands, but we are so dreadfully 
afraid of bodily injuries from this goblin that we no longer wish to 
occupy the same. Pray come quickly now.’ All assembled beseech¬ 
ing him, his Reverence retorted : ‘ I am indeed going quickly, but it 
is not on account of your pasture-lands that I go. Because of the 
command I have from my lama I am going, to meditate.’ They 
replied : ‘ That is quite sufficient for us. We will grant you servants, 
together with good food.’ The Reverend One rejoined : ‘ Being a man 
who relies upon himself, there is no need to me of companions and good 
provisions. I am going quite alone to the uppermost regions. We will 
see afterwards about these marvellous services you are going to render.’ 

So saying, his Reverence set out by himself for Lap-chhyi-gang. 
Arrived at the pass-top, terrific apparitions of those who were not 
human appeared. As soon as he reached the cairn on the pass the 
sky was convulsed, the thunder rolled savagely, and the lightning 
darted glcairiingly, whilst the mountains in tire valleys far and near 
seemed to shift. The mountain-torrents, whirling together, grew into 
a huge lake whose billows boiled violently. His Reverence cast a 
mystic look, and plunging his staff into the waters, the lake, though 
deep, disappeared, and was resolved into mist and pools. Then, coming 
up for an instant from below, supernatural monsters puffed forth their 
breath and broke down crags far and near. Numerous boulders sprang 
out, clashing and fighting one another in a turmoil of billows. There¬ 
upon the sky-walking witches opened a path in between the valleys 
like a mountain serpent running downwards; and, standing on the 
path when the rolling of rocks was abated, he shouted at the hill. 
Thereat the demons of the feebler kind became quiet; whilst the 
You XLtg-No. m S S 
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larger species, though they could not find any opportunity, sought 
for another chance just where the hill-path of the witches terminated. 
Accordingly, the Reverend One cast a magic glance which drove them 
back subdued. All being quietened by enchantment, a footprint 
arose on the stone in the place where he had sat; and after a little 
while both earth and sky resumed their joyous aspect. Then, seated 
on the hill-spur, he meditated lovingly on living creatures, and with 
such profit that he named the place the ‘ Spur of Love.’ Afterwards, 
reaching some pleasant waters, his mind in meditation entered into 
union in its very essence with the flowing of the stream. And thus 
closed the tenth day of the first autumnal month of the year of the 
31 ale Fire Tiger. 

Our next extract is a really poetical description of a mountain- 
slope which is visited*: 

The Reverend Milaraspa himself had come from Ragma to the 
fortress of the skies, Kyang-p’an. One night, when about to seat him¬ 
self for meditation, there appeared a monkey riding upon a hare, 
bearing a large fungus as a shield, and armed with bow and arrows 
made of straw, and as if looking for an opportunity to use them. 
Thereupon a laugh slipped forth from his Reverence. The other said : 
‘ I have come wishing to destroy you; and unless I destroy I shall 
not depart.’ On his saying this the Reverend One remarked : ‘ Having 
come to the conclusion long ago that all things which have outward 
appearance are imaginary, and understanding the imagination itself 
to be as impalpable as the body of Buddha in Nirvana, whatever feats 
of jugglery a goblin like you may perform will only r be an occasion of 
laughter to a Naljor like me.’ At these words the other, who was 
the ruling deity of Gro-t’ang, made verbal promise to render fealty, 
and departed with speech and countenance as of the rainbow. The 
householders of Gro-t’ang, who had come for the purpose of saluting 
his Reverence, then asked: ‘ What are the good points about this 
locality ? ’ And in reply to their question he uttered this ditty :— 

Let salutations be thrown up to the reverend lamas! . 

Know you, or know you not, (he virtues of this place ? 

If you know not the qualities of the place, 

Let me describe them : 

Kyang-p’an, the fortress of tlio skies, is a lonely spot; 

The fortress of the skies is, as if were, in a palace. 

Above it, to the south, lie clouds lilmy and purple ; 

Below fall down waters transparent and green ; 

Behind are red rocks and the expanse of the heavens; 

In front are meadow's piebald with flowers ; 

• On the borders the roaring of fierce beasts issues forth; 

In the air insects like finest rain are descending, 

The bees keeping up a perpetual song. 

Deer and wild asses—mothers and their young—frolic and stamp ; 

Apes and monkeys are gambolling on the sward ; 
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Young larks interchanging notes in many voices; 

That divine bird, the Grhongmo, pouring out its lay. 

The clayey streams chatter softly and harmoniously below : 

Their voice is the voice of Time—of friends whose friendship has 
degenerated. 

Yea ! the virtues of the place cannot he penetrated by one’s thoughts; 

But the joyous soul leads them captive into song, 

And speeches sage are driven forth into the mouth. 

Ye fathers and mothers of households here assembled 

Bo as I do, and regain your name ; 

Renounce your deeds of sin and at tain to happiness. 

Occasionally, however, our friend seems not to have been received 
by the denizens of the places he visited in the amicable spirit he 
deemed his due. Such slights he meets with unruffled composure, 
apparently; hut then, forthwith, as we shall find, he shows himself 
to be a past-master in the art of ingenious abuse, and rapidly succeeds 
in reducing the most churlish to abject docility. Let us see his method 
with an old woman who accused him of coming after her daughter:— 

The Eeverend Milaraspa resolved to proceed for meditative pur¬ 
poses to Jang-tiigoi Gang (‘ the Glacier of the Northern Horse Gate’). 
Arriving one night in the autumnal month, he presently went to 
greet the people with throe basketsful of gourds. The country-folk 
w’ere all busy reaping the corn. In the upper part of one large field 
in particular a young woman about twenty-three years of age was 
superintending. She was possessed of all the tokens and marks of a 
wise Khadoma (fairy), and was placed over a band of reapers composed 
of many men. ‘ Good people,’ said he, * pray bestow some victuals 
upon me, a Naljor.’ Said the girl: ‘ 0 Naljor ! go ye and enter in 
at the gate of yonder castle. I shall be coming there immediately.’ 
Thereupon the Reverend One proceeded to the castle-gate, and having 
given a push with his hands to the door, had entered some distance 
within the gateway. At that very moment, however, an old woman 
of unprepossessing appearance came from indoors. She was meanly 
clad, and was carrying her hands full of ashes. 

‘ What beggars you Naljor are ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ In the summer¬ 
time you ask alms of white food, and in the winter you beg for sour 
things. There is never for you a season of sitting still. You fancy 
you are going to get my daughter as a bride, and steal her goods as 
a dowry. Have you come from the East just at this time, when there 
are no men about ? ’ As she spoke her body trembled with passion, 
and she made ready to fling the ashes and to brawl much more. 

‘ Old woman,’ cried out bis Reverence, * there will be plenty of 
time afterwards to throw your ashes ; but listen a little while first to 
this song of Milaraspa.’ And he proceeded to set forth some verses 
containing conundrums for the old dame :— 

My first is the bliss of those who escape to tbe heavens above; 

My second, the woe of the three classes of the damned below; 
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My third, the lose of all power of those who may he in the intermediate 
■worlds: 

In course of time these three will meet three. 

Black-hearted old granny, bearing spite against religion, 

See that you consider this closely in your heart. 

In your doings, perform the doctrine of the holy gods ; 

In relying, depend on some accredited lama ; 

When you return to your home, first reflect— 

Has such an one appeared r 1 

My first is she who gets up the earliest in the morning ; 

My second, she who lies down the last at night; 

My third is the labour which is never finished : 

Some day these three will coalesce in one. 

Skinny old woman, servant of servants and void of a stomach, 

See you revolve that carefully in your heart. 

In your doings, perforin the doctrine of the holy gods ; 

In your relying, lean on some orthodox lama ; 

Reflect —lias such an one appeared ? 

My first is the lifting action of one drawing tent-pegs from the ground ; 

My second, the v\ alking action of one creeping aft er fowls; 

My third, the crouching action of one breaking stones and clods: 

Some day these three actions will be combined. 

Old woman, dejected in mind and decai ed in the intestines, 

See that you revolve, &e. &c. ! 

My first are the wrinkles puckering the skin without; 

My second, the flesh, blood, and decajing bones left within ; 

My third, the dull, dumb, deaf, blind, dazed, crippled being between : 

Some day those three will be united in one person. 

Old granny, ugly in appearance and wrinkled with wrath, 

See that you take this to heart, &c. &c. 

Rarer than stars in the day-time 

Are they who’re set free in the heavens above ; 

More plenteous than tiny chips of gravel 

Are those doomed to woe in the spheres down below. 

Just now, when body and soul must part compauy, 

The mind feels dejected. 

Old woman, conscious of guilt, hopeless, and without appetite for death, 

See you take to heart and consider this! 

In your doings, perform the divine precepts; 

In your relying, lean upon some orthodox lama. 

Having given ear to the song poured forth in condescension by the 
Reverend One, faith devoid of self-reliance was born in the ancient 
dame. Allowing the ashes in her hand to drop through her fingers, 
the old woman called to inind the actions committed by her in past 
times, and repented. 

i 

Thereafter Milaraspa endeavours to instruct this old soul and her 
daughter—who, coming in, and finding her mother in tears, is near 
picking a quarrel with the Saint—in the rudiments of his doctrinal 
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theories. As is invariably the case in Buddhist philosophical state¬ 
ments, were we to quote here (as we do later on) these enunciations, 
they would be found to contain no real recondite wisdom, nor even 
any scheme of metaphysics and morality which could be dignified 
with the title of an ethical system. They are mostly mere preten¬ 
tious phrases which have little consistency, and the profundity is only 
apparent, and will not bear analysis. There is nothing ennobling to 
the individual, or calculated to make the world the better ; or, even in 
the Buddhist sense, less steeped in misery, in the doctrines of 
sublime vacuity and indifference to all earthly claims, with which 
Buddhism, whether Indian or Tibetan, occupies itself. It is essen¬ 
tially the religion of phraseological forms and onomatopoetical posi¬ 
tions. Even the universal philanthropy preached becomes degenerate 
when it would condescend to practical individual exercise. 

However, on the present occasion a department of practical 
Buddhism is entered by our author which is important to the student 
of the system, as, both in the past and in the present, it has ever 
enthralled the votaries of this faith. We allude to the department 
of incantatory exclamations and magical sentences, which is said to 
have been introduced by the Malmyana ‘schism, and which occupies 
whole treatises both in Sanskrit and in Tibetan collections. 

Much of the Tantras in Buddhist literature is, as we know, taken 
up with the ritual proper to innumerable occult ceremonies. The 
subduing of disease, the examination of dreams, the forecasting the 
future, the inferences to be drawn from conjunctions of events, all 
require their varying manual rites. But the main ceremonial belongs 
to that which overrules most other magical knowledge—the art of 
coercing, and getting into one’s power, and rendering generally 
obedient, the minor gods and goddesses, demons, gnomes, and sprites 
which influence, more or less, all the physical and material occurrences 
in the world. In this business the mystic circles and other geometri¬ 
cal figures known as hjil-khov in Tibet (the Sanskrit mandala ) 
play a part, as do also the images of the deities concerned. Never¬ 
theless, the real virtue lies in the verbal formula) emploved, the 
strings of magic syllables rapidly repeated in certain prescribed order. 
Their variety is legion, and the combinations, which might be esti¬ 
mated by geometrical progression, differ with the purpose and deity 
involved. These incantations are the famous mantras of Sanskrit 
philosophy, as well as the still more subtle dharani, which contain the 
charm of the mantras in quintessence, and are aptly termed in Tibetan 
Zuu<j-u()dk, or ‘ spell-holders.’ The well-known sentences, Om mdni 
padme hum and Om vadzra sita hum, are forms of mantras. But, 
according to Milaraspa, the most powerful and compreheqsive word 
which can be employed in such formula; is the syllable Phat, which 
as a word has certainly no meaning at all. 

‘When going about you are always saying phat,’ remarks the 
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philosophic (laughter of the poor granny whom the saint had so 
effectually brought to his knees. ‘ What is the meaning of your 
phdt ? ’ And then, of course, our worthy sage has his ‘ song ’ in 
readiness for response:— 

Outwardly, phut is the condensation of the items of Discriminative Perception— 
Their amalgamation when those items have been too minutely subdivided and 
scattered; 

Inwardly, phdt is the revival of one’s sinking soul; 

liationally, phdt is the classification of things according to their primary nature 
And the triple essence of a Naljor exists in the sphere of phdt. 

We cannot attempt to follow this peripatetic saint systematically 
in his wanderings, but must content ourselves and seek to interest 
the reader by picking out the more characteristic pieces. The next 
quotation is a lengthy one, and may be regarded, in a sense, as valu¬ 
able archseologically, inasmuch as it includes elaborate descriptions 
of certain articles of ordinary use. Our narrative being several 
centuries old, this means that we have minute accounts of these 
everyday things as they then were known :— 

That rich power of meditation, Milaraspa himself, had been 
engaged during the summer-time in contemplation, seated on the 
southern slopes of the Shri mountain. It being now autumn, when 
harvest-time had arrived, one evening when tired he set forth in 
quest of food-alms. On the way, in a hidden nook in the desert, he 
fell asleep. Then there appeared to him a woman with both eyebrows 
and heard gleaming yellow in the clear blue of the night. She was 
leading her son, a small youth, as much as twenty years of age. 
* Milaraspa,’ she said, ‘ you possess eight hearts in a hunch, and one 
of them really belongs to this lad; therefore bestow it upon him.’ 
Having thus spoken, he dreamt that she vanished. Thereupon, 
Milaraspa, arousing himself, began to revolve the matter. 

‘ Evidently,’ he mused, ‘ that woman must have been a khadoma ’ 
(i.e. aerial female sprite), ‘ and there will come to me eight pupils 
ripe for karma —human beings, or, as it were, hearts sifted unto the 
uttermost. Only, this very day shall I meet one human being 
whose fate must be determined by his actions; and I must set 
myself to be really useful to him.’ 

Proceeding upward to the side of the rugged road into Tibet, 
he sat him down and slept for a while hard by the River of One 
Hundred Thousand Silver Eyes. After which there came up a 
stripling riding on a black horse. 

‘ 0 Naljor! ’ hejexclaimed, ‘ what are you doing lying down there ? * 

‘ 0 citizen layman! ’ quoth his Reverence, ‘ whither go you ? * 

The other returned: ‘ When I get across to the other side of 
this river I shall proceed straight onwards, into the midst of the 
Ding-ri Mountains.’ 
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Thereat the aged Naljor remarked that he, too, was going over 
the river, and requested that he might mount on the back of the 
citizen’s horse. 

Said the youth: ‘ I am hastening away to see sights and to 
obtain knowledge in the East. If you get up, too, my horse will be 
injured.’ Having thus spoken, he went on ahead, not wishing to 
keep company with the Naljor. 

Then the Reverend One, mystically drawing in his breath in the 
very ecstasy of a saintly lama’s meditation, started off, and walked 
onwards up and down upon the surface of the river. Yet he did not 
sink in the waters. ‘Look with one eye behind,’ he cried, ‘for he 
who a little time ago went on ahead is now being tossed and turned 
by the frothy waves in the midst of the waters.’ Looking back, the 
youth beheld the Reverend One walking forward, and not sinking in the 
water. ' Is it an illusion of my eye?’ he thought, ‘ for he is actually 
not sinking in the water.’ When he had reached the farther side 
of the river, he approached right in front of where the lama had 
taken up his position, and gazed at his feet. ‘ The water has not 
risen even above the soles of his feet! ’ he exclaimed. Thence belief 
and love were bred within him, and to the lama who had attained to 
such accomplishments ho said : ‘ I beseech you to credit that I was 
ignorant, and to pardon me for not mounting you just now on my 
horse.’ 

Moreover, taking the ends of the bridle of his black horse, and 
placing them in the hands of his Reverence, he besought him in a 
song as follows: — 

Here is a .saint, who beholds everything’ beforehand ; 

.V being who has escaped from human life; 

A Jhiddha whom it is rare to encounter face to face; 

An emanation whom it is difficult to speak and listen to. 

As lo his name—now I hear it, now 1 don’t; 

As to his person-- now I recognise it, now 1 don’t; 

As to Ins hands- now I grasp at them, now 1 don’t: 

As to his health-now' L inquire after it, now I don't. 

Overwhelmed by your graciousness, I crave forgiveness. 

My black horse is able to cleave through (he winds, 

Its neck ornaments waving as if lifting up praise ; 

The harness is of choicest qualit y: 

The saddlecloth of the softest strips, 

As tirmly stretched as the saddle of Ped-kar the Master, 

With an apron in front and stirrups suspended ; 

A crupper tied wit h red ribands and magical knots ; 

A bridle which would pass for a jewelled collar. 

Eyebrows swept as with smiles by tassels of tiger-skin, 

Above each a mirror embossed like the great northern star. 

The hit, like an officer, governs the mouth, 

And a white whip lets fall its instructions. 

I, who am marked strongly as a worldly man, 

Would offer the horse to my reverend father, 

And beg you not, as a magician, to deliver me into hell. 
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Thus humbly speaking, he offered the horse; but his Reverence would 
not accept it. ‘ I have,’ he said, ‘ a horse superior to that of yours; ’ 
and then, at the other’s request, he poured forth this ditty:— 

Hearken here, 0 son! to what may he useful : 

1 have a stallion of the wind—even perfect knowledge; 

My flag, though folded up, lifts up praise ; 

My harness is the entrails of him subsisting on snatches of food 
between meditation; 

'Phe saddle I stride, the clearest self-knowledge ; 

The stirrups I press are mental objects—the nails of concentration ; 

My bridle is Illung, which I draw in as my breath ; 

That which flits before my eyebrows are three knobs on my nose ; 

Thai which embosses my head are waves of tranquillity within ; 

And to govern my mouth there is the life of illusion without. 

The switch I strike with is the beating current of thought; 

'Whilst, the Tuna vein is that which capers and heads and leaps 
upon the plain. 

Such is the steed the Naljor has beneath him. 

If it flees, he escapes from the mire of the cycle of life ; 

If it pursues, he arrives on the dry ground of Perfection. 

Thus I do not desire the charger of you, a mere man ; 

Therefore, young fellow, hasten to depart yourself. 

The Reverend One having thus delivered himself, again the other 
thought: ‘ Though he has declined my horse, nevertheless, as liis 
feet are bare, he may be able to make use of my boots ; ’ wherefore, 
pulling off his best boots, which were an ornamental pair, he made a 
proffer of them in rhyme :— 

0 Naljor, accomplished and precious ! 

As you arc attached to no country yourself, 

But through the realm you roam aimless, 

Perchance some angry dog may snap your toes, 

<)r jagged thorns may wound your feet, 

Or walking barefoot may bring fatigue. 

These boots are line, with green-hued tags ; 

They have laces made of silk most costly; 

In front they are worked with handsome braid, 

Whilst projecting brass nails are beaten into the caps. 

The fur of the Kasha deer is let into the middle of the upper parts, 
The hide of the wild yak forms both the soles, 

And a cunning workman has stitched the whole together; 

The overflaps guard the toe-nails from mischance, 

And cling firmly, so to speak, as the water-leech to a lion’s head. 

These are the patrimony of me, a young man, 

And 1 place them at the feet of your Reverence. 

But the Reverend One refused acceptance, remarking: 1 1 have boots 
of my own surpassing any of yours ; ’ and then, at the other’s request, 
he spoke these lines:— 

Listen faithfully, little man, my son ! 

Here in my fatherland, the cirele of the Three Kingdoms 
The dense darkness of Ignorance has beshrouded, 

The meadow’s are filled with the swamps and mire of Lust ; 
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The moss-lands bristle with the thorns of Envy ; 

The wild dogs of Anger bark and bite ; 

The mountains and rocks of Arrogance are lofty and steep. 

I, having picked my way across the four rivers, 

Have sought to flee to the plains of Mighty Bliss. 

There Ka-ska fur is illusive and perishable stuff; 

Your two leather soles are the perverted longings for existence, 

And are stitched together by belief in the fruits of harm a ; 

The green tags are, as it were, the pleasures and property in the land 
The silk laces, freedom from attachment to one’s own ideas ; 

Memnonic verses to induce meditation are the beaten brass bosses, 

"While the buckles compressing them are the three physical fetters 
binding meditation. 

The best boots of the Naljor are such as that 
I do not desire your adornments ; 

Depart, 0 citizen, to the home to which you were going. 

Quoth the youth : ‘ Be it so, your Keverence ; but if you decline the 
boots, is there not any single article of clothing you would like, as 
you will feel the cold ? Here, indeed, is a red and green overcoal for 
a bed-covering.’ And with the view to his taking it he sang as 
follows :— 

Precious lama and (inched saint,! 

As you bind not yourself to any place, 

But rove about void of store and provision—• 

At one time you wander 1o the top of a mountain, 

At another you sleep in the street of a town— 

So you are without a single cotton cloth for raiment ; 

Your body, being in nakedness, must needs he cold. 

This, which has been worn by me, a youth, 

Is dyed red and green v itli the juice of the moult plant and the water 
of clouds ; 

A skilful worker has cut it, out and put it together; 

Inside it is finished with fleecy lining white as the clouds; 

Above it it. satin-trimmed with marmots' fur: 

Bound the lower part are fastened flounces of lynx skin ; 

The border below is turned in with otter-skin ; 

On the shoulders silk ribbon-streamers are knotted. 

v ow, by wearing this, not only will it look dashing and lustrous, 

But also y r ou will not dread the cold, piercing wind. 

On’the whole, it is a robe for an envoy or a Brahmin. 

The Buddhism of Milaraspa is almost identical with the philo¬ 
sophic Buddhism most popular in Tibet at the present day. Although 
Milaraspa lived some 350 years previous to the period of Ts’ongkhapa 
(the reformer of Tibetan Buddhism), he is supposed to have professed 
similar principles. His creed maintains the utter illusiveness of 
all material things, the world itself only existing in the imagination 
of its inhabitants. All mental reasonings and earthly knowledge 
(Rtoks-pa) are despised, as obscurations of higher perception (rig-pa), 
intuitive learning (ahes-rdb), and the perfect wisdom of a saint ( ngos - 
grubs). Compassion for the physical sufferings of men and animals 
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must be swallowed up in an impersonal and unimaginative pity, 
prompted solely by the fact of their being still the subjects of 
ignorance and mistakes. Divers difficulties and foes stand in the 
way of attainment to this effulgent state : not only the allurements 
of the appetites and passions, and the seductions of science, but also 
the many supernatural beings of Buddhist mythology—demons, 
goblins, gnomes, and especially the yi-ddk, or gigantic inhabitants of 
the atmosphere, punished with bellies two miles in circumference 
and mouths no larger than a needle's eye. On the other hand, there 
are spiritual agents who, on propitiation, can aid the aspirant, such 
as the Noi-jin, or mountain-gods, and the In, or snake-gods, dwelling 
in the numerous lakes of Tibet. However, the only men capable of 
coercing and propitiating both malignant and benevolent deities are 
those saints who are. well advanced on tbe pathway to perfect 
wisdom; and therefore to them have ordinary folk to resort for 
protection against and help from these superhuman creatures. But 
demons, gnomes, and gods Lave more than a spiritual influence. 
They have the control of diseases, and are the cause of most temporal 
and bodily ills ; they have the disposal of earthly abundance, are the 
arbiters of good and bad fortune, and can make a man impervious 
against the schemings, and even the physical attacks, of his human 
enemies. As the Naljor and the Buddhist sage, according to the 
extent of his ascetic and magical attainments, possesses more or less 
power of coercion of deities and devils for those mundane purposes, 
the practical result may be easily guessed. The populace in general 
value the expert ascetic chiefly as a guide to earthly acuteness, and as 
a medium in dealing with invisible protectors and foes. The aspirant 
to Buddhist philosophy, however, often covets wisdom and cultivates 
necromantic power from love of the myst erious and the belief that 
such faculties are the best evidence of sanctity. 

Now, it is a cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, both ancient and 
modern, that none can hope to gain perfect wisdom and the miracu¬ 
lous powers of a saint unless they practise continuous and systematic 
meditation. Meditation consequently assumes the position of a 
science; and its methods and stages have been studied ’and shaped 
to such a nicety as to form the science into an abstruse art, the rules 
varying, however, in different schools of philosophic Buddhism. 
Milaraspa, who belonged to a sect of the Madyamika school of 
thought, itself a sub-division of the great Mabayana branch of 
Buddhism, lays down the stages of systematic meditation as four:— 

Td-wa .—Contemplation or concentration. 

Qom-pa .—Complete abstraction. 

Chyo’pa. —Consummation, and the Very Self seen. 

Dai-bu. —Fruition, with new faculties under one’s will. 

uch meditation, before it ripens, must often be continued for years, 
and with only the most necessary relaxations and the scantiest diet; 
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but when each stage has been once attained the devotee can lapse 
into it at will ever after. The study of the Tantras containing, as 
already pointed out, the ritual and signification of magical ceremonies, 
together with thousands of forms of incantation, should be undertaken 
previous to all attempts at meditation. The majority of the hermits 
found dwelling in caverns throughout Tibet never reach further than 
the Oom-pa stage ; but a Naljor-pa, who is also a miracle-worker, is 
one who has gained the third stage. As to the curious artificial 
means employed to induce meditation, and the weird fancies con¬ 
nected therewith, they may be described later. So far enough has 
been said to enable the reader to follow more intelligently further 
extracts from our author:— 

The people begging to be given the opportunity of learning and 
bringing into easy comprehension the arts of contemplation, medita¬ 
tive abstraction, and consummation, in reply thereto he sang to them 
this ditty :— 

i\lay tlu? lama's benediction enter your souls ! 

Jllcssed is it to perceive the. Very Void! 

In returning thanks to you householders who believe, 

Accept a song which my tutelar gods delight in. 

That which is apparent, that which is void, that which is liberated from 
discernment of distinctions— 

Three are these; 

And these three sum up the rules of Contemplation. 

That which is plain, that which is unrecognisable, that, which disturbs 
not cither way— 

Three are these; 

And these three make up the sum of Abstraction. 

That which is free from all attachment, that which A without any 
cravings, that which hears one on to the end— 

Three are these ; 

And these three make up (he sum of Consummation. 

Freedom from hope, freedom from fear, freedom from mistakes— 

Three are these; 

And these three make the sum of one's Final Recompense. 

Freedom from maintaining' appearances, freedom from secrecy, freedom 
from craft — 

Three are these; 

And these three make the sum of what one vows. 

Having thus spoken, those people went away believing, and for 
some days many inquirers came to meet him. They who had been 
before would then ask : ‘ Is your Reverence well and comfortable in 
bodily health ? ’ In response to those inquiring after his ailments 
he delivered these verses :— 

1 bow to the feet of the holy lamas 

In the forest-glades of places lonely and void of man; 

In the manner of his meditation Milaraspa feels happy. 

He is well in his illusive body when it is free from disease and heat; 

He is well in being free from sleep; 

He is well in such meditation as is devoid of effort; 
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He is well in the meditative warmth that escapes any chill; 

In penitential exercises void of despondency he is well; 

In husbandry requiring no exertion he feels well; 

In solitary places, while undisturbed, he feels well— 

And such are the comforts of the body. 

In the vehicle of shill and knowledge combined he is happy; 

When the mind compasses Arterial Absorption, 

At both the generation and the expiration of the process he is happy; 

When his consciousness regards not the ebb and flow of rlung be is happy - r 

In severance from conversation, being freed from babbling comrades, be is 
happy— 

And such are the comforts connected with speech. 

In pure enlightenment, changeless and unpremeditated, he is well; 

In felicity, whether in its elements or in bulk, he is well; 

In the ceaseless undulation of ideas he feels well. 

Thus is the region small where much joy can exist. 

In a song the soul's gladness has been now poured forth ; 

Contemplation and Consummation have been harmonised. 

They in the future who strive for perfection, 

Let them retain things such as these in their minds. 

At these words the listeners remarked : ‘ Great and most astound¬ 
ing are the methods of happiness belonging to the carriage of body, 
speech, and mind in a lama. But whence do they originate ? ’ ‘They 
arise,’ replied he, * from the understanding of one’s own soul.’ 

The mechanical aids to successful meditation, as recommended by 
Milaraspa, and as practised still in Tibet, are extraordinary enough 
to warrant some detail here. They comprise the management of 
the breath, the mental object upon which the mind is to be con¬ 
centrated, and the bodily attitude of the meditator. 

In the foregoing quotations the allusion to arterial absorption 
will have been noticed. It is part of Buddhist science to teach that 
the breath may be drawn in by numerous successive inspirations, 
with as little expiration as possible, so as to be forced into the main 
arteries of the body. Practice produces great expertness in holding 
in the breath and pumping it into the blood, where it causes a 
magical warmth and an ecstatic giddiness in the head. Three conduits 
are supposed to proceed from the heart, and by this process the airy 
humour in the body known as Rlunr/ is said to be drawn from two 
of these—the ro-ma and the kyaiuj-mci —and forced into the centre 
one—the u-mci. It is when th eRluny is in the u-ma that a mystic 
heat is promoted throughout the whole frame, necessitating the 
gradual casting aside of every garment in the coldest weather. With 
this, meditation waxes hot likewise, and at length the mental con¬ 
centration causes Sem —a vital elixir which nourishes the soul during 
its residence in the body—to pass also into the u-ma, where it at 
once unites with the Rluruj present. That is the zenith of the 
process, and at this stage the devotee is believed to be emancipated 
from the laws of gravity, and to be able to expand and to contract 
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his body to an indefinite extent, causing monstrous illusions to by¬ 
standers. The fit of Tum-mo, as it is termed, then subsides; but 
the meditative glow, or de-to, continues enhancing the power of con¬ 
templation for days, and advancing him along the path to ngoi-dup, 
or transcendental wisdom. 

Another essential in meditation is to have present a mental object, 
or milc-te, upon which L the mind fastens itself for steadiness, and 
gloats over until consciousness of everything around, and at length 
of the object as well, is completely lost. For beginners, the mik-te 
may have a tangible form, such as an image of Buddha or the last 
letter of the Tibetan alphabet, the shape of which is supposed to 
represent the arteries through which Rlung and Sem pass to con¬ 
junction. Better still, however, is it to have some object impossible 
in the material world, the favourite nonentities being ‘ the child of 
a barren woman ’ and ‘ the horn on a hare’s head.’ As to the latter 
notion our author thus exhorts :— 

Wander not, wander not, in the midst of a lesson ; 

For if the mind wanders in the midst of instruction 
Sometimes there ariseth the semblance of Food. 

Whensoever the semblance of Food shall arise, 

Instead of Food, swallow untainted Contemplation : 

Know all the sweetest llavours to be illusions. 

Sometimes there ariseth the appearance of liniment. 

Whensoever the appearance of Raiment shall arise, 

Instead of Raiment, be clad in the blest warmth of the Tum-mo : 

Know all that is soft and line to be illusions. 

Sometimes there ariseth the picture of Money. 

Whensoever the picture of Money shall arise, 

Instead of wealth, seize on the Seven Jewels of the Saints: 
know all things costly to be illusions. 

Nevertheless, remembering everything is delusive, 

That, which is profound may arise—the Ilare with a Horn. 

That Horn is like a king seated on his divan ; 
behind, it is like a white flag uplifted on a hill; 

In front, it resembles a mound heaped with pure treasures; 

At the summit, it resembles a jewelled cock’s comb. 

It is us officers bending low on seven mountains ; 

R is like a mandat of gold in a wooded meadow. 

Those destined for conversion are on the shoulder of some hill Mich 
as that; 

And you, when you have gone thither, accomplish their conversion. 

Thirdly, the posture of the mystic is important. Seven points of 
attitude must be observed, and may be thus defined :— 

(1) The hands clasped over the stomach, the thumbs being out¬ 
stretched without touching, and the fore-joints of the fingers covering 
each other. 

(2) The body sitting cross-legged, with the soles of the feet up¬ 
turned. 

(3) The spine upright and straight as an arrow. 
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(4) The shoulders as the wings of a bird on the alert. 

(5) The eyes cast down upon the tip of the nose. 

(6) The lips compressed together. 

(7) The tip of the tongue uplifted and pressed against the palate. 

If these, the essentials of meditation, are continually practised, 

rapid advance through the stages of ascetic rank is certain; and 
when the position of a Naljor is gained, miracles such as those 
described in our next section are possible. 

Due north of the Kumaon portion of the Himalayas, and just 
within Tibet, is a region famous both mythologically and geographi¬ 
cally. Here are situated the cluster of peaks known as Mount Kailas 
and the pair of lakes named in our maps Manasarowar. On Kailas 
both Hindus and Buddhists have localised Meru, the mountain at tlie 
centre of the earth, where dwell the thirty-three chief gods, as well 
as the minor orders of supernatural beings, and represented as of 
fabulous size. The lakes are described in Hindu works as somethin «■ 

o 

like a northern ocean inhabited by nagas, and the Tibetans repeat 
those fables in good faith, though they know better. Geographically 
the lakes, which bear in Tibet the names of Ts’o Ma-p’ang and Ts’o 
Lang-gak, are of importance. From the latter issues forth the .Sutlej 
river; while three other mighty rivers—the Indus, the Karnali, and 
the Yeru Tsangpo—are bred from monster glaciers on the surround¬ 
ing mountains. Yet there is only one Englishman who has ever 
beheld those sacred waters—the veteran Colonel Henry Strachey, who 
performed that feat as a young lieutenant in 1840. Kailas, styled 
Gang Tise by Tibetans, continues absolutely unexplored, though it is 
visible from our frontier as three huge peaks of snow bearing a quaint 
likeness to some gigantic Hindu temple. The central summit has 
been measured trigonometrically at 21,830 feet. Desolate, even for 
Tibet, though the locality is, eight monasteries stand on the shores 
of Lake Mil-pang and four others on the slopes of Gang Tise. 

In the course of his travels, Milaraspa with a band of his pupils 
reached the great snowy mass of Mount Kailas, or Tise. He found 
the sacred mountain in possession of a priest of the Biin religion— 
the aboriginal cult of Tibet previous to the introduction of Buddhism, 
and which has a considerable following still in the remoter districts of 
the country. On Milaraspa’s arrival he claims Tise as the inheritance 
of the Buddhists. This claim the Bbn chief repudiates, and comparing 
Milaraspa and the sacred mount as being both of them nothing close 
at hand, but famous only at a distance, he proposes that they should 
compete in feats of jugglery, the winner to hold sway over Tise. The 
heretic begins by straddling over Lake Ma-p’ang, placing one foot on 
either shore, land opens thus :— 

Hr eat is the fame of white, frosty' Tise, 

Yet for helmet has the mountain only snow. 

Great, too, is the talk about Ma-p’ang, the turquoise-lake, 
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Yet, being merely wafer, by water i.H it. torn apart. 

Big, likewise, by report is Milaraspa, 

Yet is lie but an old man bound t» lie naked ; 

From bis mouth a puny song flows forth, 

And in liis hand he grasps an iron stafl. 

If miracles be wrought, like this should they he shown. 

Becauso tlie Bon thus spoke his Reverence proceeded to sit down, 
and, though his body did not become larger, and Lake Ma-p’ang did 
not grow smaller, he covered the entire surface. Then this song 
did he utter :— 

I In! ho ! then lmavken, gods and men ! 

On the hill of tM Vulture's Peak 
The victor, Shaky a T’ubpa, sits. 

There, too, the Sixth Buddha, Porje Chliang; 

While the mights mother, Iris other self, 

Born together svitli him, revels in his essence. 

Mila, with name all famous, am I; 

And, fulfilling the commands of Marpa of Lhobrng, 

1 come to meditate here on the snows of The. 

Win you, you heretical Bdnpo, 

! will measure in my verse answers to your dicta. 

Ureal is the fame of Ti.se white and frosty, 

Snow is the coveiing of that mountain's crest : 

Snow-white also are the teachings of Buddha. 

< 'rent imPcd is the talk about Mii-p’ang, 

Tile hike so like unto the turquoise ; 

!Icing water itself, by water is it rended : 

So do existing things pass into the. ground and are consumed. 

(treat, too, is the repute of me, Milaraspa ; 

That old man, bound to lie naked, 

lias issued forth from the overthrow of all his tastes. 

From liis mouth proceeds a little song, 

And all lie sees lakes form as in a hook; 
in his hand an iron stall'is poised, 

Which has steered him o’er life's ocean. 

Ye Bonpo, embrace the Doctrine, and he useful to all! 

Not, doing so—conquered by my mystic arts — 

, I >epart ye to other lands and countries, 

And look, moreover, on this feat. 

Thus speaking, ho held forthwith Lake Mii-p’ang on the tip of his 
thumb; and this ho did without injuring the living creatures which 
dwelt in the waters. 

• •• * • • • • 

The Reverend One enunciated: ‘ Though the stars in a body 
compete with the sun and moon to give light, nevertheless it is the 
sun and moon only that dispel the darkness of the Fous Continents. 
So also, though you and I make trial of our skill, you cannot match 
yourself with me. Tise is my property. However, as much for your 
own immediate satisfaction, as well as in order that all may behold 
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the might of the Tantrik achievements possible in my religion, the 
exhibition of magic performances is allowable.’. 

Having spoken, his Reverence all at once transferred himself to 
the Lotos Cave in the valley on the western side of Tise, where he 
seated himself; and whilst the Bonpd remained on the east of the 
mount, his Reverence stretched forth his legs from the west, right 
round onto a rock in the religious cell of the Bonpo, and left his 
footprints there. ‘ You do like that! ’ he cried. 

The other stretched out his legs towards the west, but they did 
not even reach down to the margin of the water. Thereat the demons 
which were in the sky set up a peal of chuckling laughter. 

Although the Bonpo was confused and ashamed, nevertheless, 

‘ Once again,’ he exclaimed, ‘ let us test oxr magic.’ So the Bonpo 
started out on his Bon circuit round the mount (i.e. from right to left), 
while the Reverend One went forlh on the strictly orthodox round. 
Once more meeting, this time on tire southern side of Tise, a shower 
of rain began to fall. As it seemed needful to make some shelter 
from the rain, his Reverence asked: ‘ Will you build the walls below, 
or, will you construct the roof for the top ? ’ 

‘You build the walls; I shall put on the roof,’was the reply. 
Then his Reverence beckoned to a huge boulder as big as three men 
to ascend upwards. ‘ Oh now, pass over to the farther side,’ he 
said. ‘ I do so,’ it said, and went. Looking at the back of the walls, 
he noticed that as much in height as the body of a child of eight years 
was required to finish them, and that just such a piece had been rent 
from the boulder. Casting at it a magic glance and lifting his index- 
finger, he cried : ‘ Let that stone be cleft in the middle and brought 
to me! ’ 

‘ That piece is mine which you have broken,’ said the Bonpo. 

‘ If you vie with me in miracles, then you can cause that it be 
unbroken. You cannot make the magic glance that broke it. How¬ 
ever, break it, and fetch it, if you can.’ 

Then the Bonpo—able to break a jnece like the first—attempted 
to lift it up; but the other with his magic glance made it incapable 
of being raised, and the Bonpo stood with averted eyes. 


G hah am Sandueku. 
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In these days, when the simplicity of dogmatism is a thing of the 
past, it is no easy mattefe to lay down a law upon any subject 
whatever. To clear oneself of prejudice so far jas to judge a question 
on its own merits is a Herculean labour to which few people so 
much as set their hand ; while, even when it is frankly intended to 
take a short cut to an opinion by the adoption of the general verdict, 
it is ten to one that a scrupulous and fair-minded person will 
find himself in no better a plight than before. For opinions 
are various as well as variable, and as in practical matters an 
indolent man will never lack excuses, by means of a diligent 
comparison of them, to legitimatise his idleness, so in the more 
transcendental region it is difficult to move without doing violence 
to some code of morality, and as good a claim to canonisation 
as another might be advanced by the proof that a man has sat per¬ 
sistently still. No habit is blameless enough to be safe from hostile 
criticism, nor any pursuit so praiseworthy as to escape the perversity 
of a gainsayer; while, to make the balance even, it would be 
difficult to discover a crime incapable, in the hands of a skilful 
advocate, of justification. To the self-same action will be accorded 
blame or commendation almost, as it would seem, at random; and 
La Rochefoucauld’s assertion that the verdict pronounced upon the 
deeds of men appears to depend for the most part upon the star 
under which they were performed, approaches as nearly as need be 
to the truth; 

If such considerations apply to the region of morals, it is evident 
that they are possessed of tenfold force when we come to the depart¬ 
ment of taste. It is true that the boundary line by which the two 
are separated is at all times difficult to draw; it would indeed be 
more accurate to declare that to trace such a line with anything 
approaching to uncompromising distinctness is altogether impossible, 
taste and morality being, at the meeting point, so insensibly and 
delicately blended that it would require an eye more correct than is 
commonly possessed by an organism as faulty as our own to 
distinguish them apart, or to decide at what moment vulgarity 
becomes vicious or defective morality fades into bad taste. And, 
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this being tbe case, it is inevitable that mistakes should be made, and 
that even those persons who are accustomed to take pride in the 
impartial justice of their attitude should find themselves at times 
denouncing harmless vulgarity from the standpoint of the censor of 
morals calling in the authority of the Church, as it were, to enforce 
conformity with their own canons of taste; while they make up for 
their severity by condoning a lapse from the paths of strict morality, 
provided it be conducted with due regard to the requirements of 
fashion. 

The result of this confusion is such as might be expected. For 
neither fashion nor taste is governed by laws immutable and 
divine; and, as one and the other shifts, we may likely enough 
chance to find ourselves commending Jo-day what was regarded 
yesterday, and will in-all probability be regarded to-morrow, as little 
less than a crime. 

Moreover, the difficulty of establishing a satisfactory boundary line 
between the two departments is still further complicated by the fact 
that fashions themselves, whilst theoretically belonging to a province 
altogether distinct from that of morals, are often, even where not 
blended, so intimately connected with the latter, and touch it at so 
many points, that it is difficult to consider them apart. 

A fashion, it is true, may be a fashion pure and simple, like the 
wearing of a hoop or the choice of a colour—in which case it is, of 
course, the mere expression of a phase of popular opinion on an 
indifferent matter. But it may be, on the other hand, the symbol 
or clothing of a moral fact, thus becoming almost of necessity 
associated with the fact itself; or, again, it may be so frequently found 
in conjunction with certain other characteristics that, whether justly 
or not, it can scarcely fail to share in the condemnation or approval 
meted out to its ordinary accompaniments. And in cases in which a 
strong, and at first sight arbitrary, prejudice is found to exist, it is 
not uninstructive to examine into the origin of the misliking, with 
the object of ascertaining whether it is altogether as baseless as it 
appears. 

There is a practice becoming daily of more common “use amongst 
a certain section of English—or, to be more accurate, of London— 
society, with regard to which it would be interesting to determine, in 
the light of opinion, past and present, whether the dislike entertained 
for it by no inconsiderable portion of the community at large is due 
to mere popular prejudice, to an inclination ‘ to damn the sins we 
have no mind to,’ without any careful examination into the question 
whether or not they are sins at all, or whether the objection is 
susceptibly of justification or excuse on reasonable grounds. 

A complete alteration has taken place, as everyone is aware, 
within the last hundred years in the manner of regarding the use of 
powder and paint—of the employment, that is, of artificial means of 
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embellishment; and it is an alteration which is not at first sight 
altogether explicable. 

A change of opinion is not satisfactorily explained by the pleasing 
but improbable hypothesis that it is due to a rapid increase of wisdom 
since the days when an opposite view obtained ; and, if the practice in 
question be as reprehensible or as repugnant to the taste of the 
majority as it is now generally felt to be, it would seem to follow that 
it was no less objectionable in earlier days. And yet public opinion, 
as distinguished from the opinion of a comparatively narrow circle, 
has undergone a curious and significant transformation, by which 
paint, from a simple extension of the art of dress, frankly employed 
and frankly acknowledged, has come to be viewed with dislike and 
even with suspicion by all those outside the limits of the class amongst 
which it is in use. 

The indulgence with which it was once regarded was not, of 
course, universal, nor had it been of long standing. If there had 
probably never been a time since the days of Jezebel—who, in the 
words of an old tract, ‘ bears away the honour of the first publication 
of this insufferable insolence ’—when, allowed or disallowed, the 
practice did not to a greater or less extent prevail, it is also likely 
that in all ages there existed those who regarded it with a disap¬ 
proving eye, and a certain amount of discredit seems to have attached 
at most periods of the world’s history to the woman who made use of 
the ‘ quoton dont els se rougissent’ and the ‘ blaneliet dont els se 
font blanches ’ advertised by the thirteenth-century pedlar amongst 
his wares. In early Christian times St. Cyprian was conspicuous in 
the severity of his denunciations. 4 The very devils,’ he asserts, ‘ first 
taught the use of colouring the eyebrows and placing a false and 
lying blush upon the cheek,’ going on to declare that the Creator 
will fail at the Resurrection to recognise His Image in the painted 
countenance—an argument which is presented in a slightly varied 
form by another Father. 4 What business have rouge and paint on a 
Christian cheek ? ’ asks this last. ‘ Who can weep for her sins when 
her tears wash her face bare and mark furrows on her skin ? With 
what trust can faces be lifted up towards Heaven which the Maker 
cannot recognise as Ilis workmanship ? ’ 

Coming down to later times, the same prejudice seems to have 
been felt by persons of all creeds alike. ‘ From a woman who paints,’ 
beseeches an old French prayer, ! good Lord, deliver us ; ’ while even 
a Restoration Litany—a period not remarkable for austerity of 
manners—contains, in singular juxtaposition, the suffrages. 

From a King-lulling Saint, 

Patch, powder, and paint, * 

Libera nos, 1'omine! 

During the days, indeed, when the fashion was in course of being 

T T 2 
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popularised in England amongst that higher grade in the social 
scale to which it had not hitherto penetrated, there were not wanting 
zealots whose denunciations might have rivalled in violence those of 
St. Cyprian himself. The Lord Bishop of Hereford, representing the 
Established Church, protested against it from the pulpit; Dr. John 
Hall stigmatised paint in the plainest language as the badge of 
immorality; while a ‘ Compassionate Conformist/ author of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ England’s Vanity, or the Voice of God against the 
monstrous Sin of Pride in Dress and Apparel/ inquiring into the 
motives for the practice he condemns, observes contemptuously that, 

‘ in the first place, ladies paint in order to gain the reputation of a 
beauty and to win a gallant, and then daub to keep him.’ 

Pulpit denunciation, however, as well as the anathemas of divines, 
have been known, in more cases than one, to fail in modifying the 
abuses against which they are directed ; and in the present instance, 
protests, whether spoken or printed, appear to have met with signal 
ill-success. In spite of the eloquence of Bishops and the remon¬ 
strances of poets—for neither were these last wanting—the fashion 
held its own; and, notwithstanding the distrust with which it had 
been at first regarded, one may conclude, from the comparative 
absence of evidence to the contrary, that by the eighteenth century 
it had succeeded in vindicating its right to be accepted as harmless 
if not commendable. Fanatics, indeed, may have continued to carry 
on the war against it, but among them were no longer to be found— 
we may be sure of it—those Anglican eighteenth-century divines who, 
to use a phrase of their own, were accustomed to ‘ exorcise enthusiasm ’ 
wherever it ventured to lift up its head, and who would probably 
have regarded any opposition to the practice as the extravagance of 
ill-considered folly, calculated to injure the cause of religion in the 
eyes of all sober-minded persons. It was not the period—within at 
least the pale of orthodoxy—for out-of-season zeal, or for the 
proclamation of unpalatable doctrines; and, even by the enthusiasts 
without, the application of powder and paint was most likely only 
included in a general condemnation of the society in which it was 
in use. It was a feature, no doubt, but only a single one, of that 
world which owned the sovereignty of the flesh and the devil; and 
it is probable enough that Wesley and Whitfield would have failed 
to discriminate in point of danger to the soul between the painted 
and unpainted women of their day. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century, then, paint may be 
taken as having established its claim to be considered by society at 
large, together with patches, hair powder, and the rest, as an almost 
indispensable adjunct to dress; and the use of it was so undisguised 
that it is said that half the women at a theatre were to be seen pro¬ 
ducing their paint-boxes in the course of the performance, in order 
to apply a fresh coating of colour —an art in which they had become 
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so proficient that there were some, says the Spectator of the ladies 
of 1709, ‘so exquisitely skilful in this way that, give them but a 
tolerable pair of eyes to set up with, and they will make bosom, lips, 
cheek, and eyebrows by their own industry; 5 while a still severer 
censor of a somewhat later date observes that the art of painting had 
improved so prodigiously in England that carmine and white lead, 
breaches of the Seventh Commandment and Les Liqueurs, were then 
‘ no more than a mere how d’ye do.’ 

It will thus be seen that the voice of the critic, however un¬ 
regarded, was never wholly silent, whether it made itself heard in 
attacks like that last quoted—rendered possibly the more violent by 
a consciousness of its powerlessness to touch the evil—or whether, as 
in the doggerel verses of the time, the weapon employed was the 
lighter one of ridicule. 

That those existed, even in the world of fashion, who declined to 
conform to the practice is to be inferred from a fancy sketch contributed 
to the Lady's Maya.zine, in which the ‘ Modern Marcia,’presented for 
the admiration of its readers, is stated to have been ‘ never yet per¬ 
suaded to wear a tele, and the hint given her last Sunday at St. 
James’s by Lady Bel, that a little rouge would improve her complexion, 
made her blush with such delightful innocence as no art could 
imitate.’ 

‘ A little rouge,’ however, was allowed to be the most inoffensive 
form of embellishment in use. There were many modes and degrees 
of practising the questionable art, and a curious little book exists, 
written about a hundred years ago, when popular opinion on the 
subject was already undergoing modification, by a ‘ lady of distinction,’ 
u r ho preferred to remain anonymous, but is vouched for by the editor 
as specially entitled by position and experience to receive a respectful 
hearing, which, dealing with the art of costume, includes advice on 
the proper use of cosmetics. By this authority white paint, together 
with enamel, is unconditionally condemned from the standpoint of 
morals and taste alike ; while, on the other hand, ‘ a little vegetable 
rouge ’ is permitted, for the purpose of ‘ tingeing the cheek of a 
delicate woman,’ so long as it is not employed for the purpose of 
deception. ‘ What need is there, indeed,’ asks the writer, ‘ for any con¬ 
cealment in the matter ? ’ ‘It seems to me,’ she continues, ‘ so slight 
and innocent apparel for the face (a kind of decent veil thrown over 
the cheek) . . . that I cannot see any shame in the most ingenuous 
female acknowledging that she occasionally rouges.’ The one article 
of rouge is, however, the single species of positive art that, according 
to this somewhat arbitrary judge, a woman of integrity can permit 
herself, white enamel, painted lips, and pencilling of the eyebrows 
only exciting ‘ contempt for the bad taste and blindness which deems 
them passable.’ 

At the time when the ‘ lady of distinction ’ gave her advice to the 
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fafir friends resident in the country who had applied to her for counsel 
on the important matter of dress, the practice was already on the 
wane ; in a few more years it had been, temporarily at least, abandoned 
to that strata of society in which it may be considered perennial; 
and it is not till within comparatively late years that it has been to 
any large extent revived, though within more restricted limits than 
formerly. That it is fast gaining ground is apparent; but while such 
is the case it is interesting to observe the change which has taken 
place in public sentiment in the subject; for it will scarcely be denied, 
even by those who themselves hold no intolerant views, that the sup¬ 
plementing of Nature which in the days of our great-grandmothers 
was accepted as a mere matter of course, is regarded at the present 
time by the majority of unsophisticated Englishmen with a mixture 
of contempt and aversion, which, difficult as it might be to explain, 
is on that account none the less genuine. ‘ Honest women may go 
thus,’ they may allow, in the words of old Fuller when dealing with 
the subject, * honest women may go thus—the ship may have Castor 
and Pollux for the badge and notwithstanding have St. Paul for the 
lading,’ but the fact itself is felt to be so much evidence against 
them. 

And while admitting the possibility that we are in a transitional 
state, and that the day may be at hand when powder and paint shall 
be once more accepted as necessary adjuncts to a woman’s dress, it is 
interesting to inquire whether any justification can be pleaded for 
the prejudice which exists ; whether it is a mere matter of taste in 
which the judgment of the majority chances to be at issue with that 
of the minority, or whether the former can point to any reasonable 
grounds on which their objection is founded. 

Now it is obvious that in itself the application of red and white, 
whatever may be the opinion formed upon it as a matter of 
expediency, can be no more treated as a moral offence—in spite of 
St. Cyprian and his supporters—than a hundred other practices 
against which little protest has been raised. Such verdicts are often 
capricious, and more a matter of temper and tradition than the result 
of deliberate judgment, and the assumption of a necessary moral 
obliquity attaching to the art itself, independently of motives and 
results, may be set aside. 

Nor is it less plain that the practice can be no more intrinsically 
objectionable at the present day than a hundred years ago; and that 
therefore those persons who have no censure to bestow upon the noble 
and graceful ladies whose charm has been placed on record by the 
painters of their day must be able to plead, in order to escape the 
charge of irrational prejudice, some other justification for their mis- 
liking than an aesthetic or artistic disapprobation. Their dislike, 
reduced to its proper elements, must resolve itself into a distaste, 
not for the use of powder and paint in itself, but either for the 
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objects and aims with which they have become associated, or for the 
persons and characteristics with which they are insensibly identified— 
an extension, in fact, of a dislike towards those amongst whom they 
are at present epidemic. 

To deal in the first place with the motives to which the use of 
paint is due, it is clear that they have undergone a radical change 
since the days when ladies produced their paint-boxes at the theatre 
and applied it openly, with no desire or expectation that it should 
remain undetected. In the present day the practice—except, indeed, 
among those whose object seems to be to advertise themselves and 
their opinions—is mostly carried on in the endeavour to impose upon 
the world. And to be engaged in a constant effort to deceive, how¬ 
ever intrinsically harmless the deception, is apt to have an unfavour¬ 
able effect upon the character, while it is also productive of the 
uneasy and anxious frame of mind inseparable from a fear of detection. 
A habit of concealment is never conducive to happiness, and, while it 
may almost be asserted that it will be unsuccessful in the long run, 
it is equally certain that the world has little mercy upon those it has 
found out. 

It is necessary, however, to draw a distinction ; for there are 
those who are in the habit of practising this art, even with intention 
to deceive, of whom the most censorious critic would be so loth to 
speak hardly that, if they share in the general condemnation, it is 
principally because we do not like the company in which we find 
them. These are the women who, unable to reconcile themselves to 
the fact that age is gaining upon them, seek to prolong the semblance 
of youth, and resort to paint in the hope of effacing Time’s heavy 
finger-marks. It is an unequal contest, to which, viewed aright, 
attaches all the tragedy of predestined failure. History recounts 
that the Spanish veteran, Juan Ponce de Leon, grown old in war 
and scarred in many battles, set out to seek that Fountain of Youth 
of which the legend had been narrated to his credulous ears. 

‘ It must be that it exists,’ said the Indians who related the 
fable—not, possibly, without some appreciation of the grim humour 
of their own reasoning—* for the travellers who go to seek it never 
return.’ 

There are those who believe in that fountain still, and of many 
who set forth to seek it the saying still holds good that they never 
return. Alas ! in this truth-speaking world of ours no one is found 
to declare that the enterprise is vain. ' Madame a bien l’air d’avoir 
son age aujourd’hui,’ says the courtier in the Palais de la Verite ; 
but for us no such palace exists ; and for the woman engaged in her 
thankless struggle pity will be the dominant sentimentnor is it 
easy to hold her responsible for tjie aversion which is so commonly 
felt towards the painted sisterhood. 

The plain women who set themselves to .accomplish by artificial 
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means the task of persuading the world that they are beautiful are 
another class towards whom indulgence is no difficult matter. 
Where specific defects call for remedy success goes far to justify the 
attempt, and each case must be judged on its own merits. Such 
women, however, make up a smaller class than those who strive to 
replace a lost beauty. It may be that, never having possessed the 
fatal gift, they are less inclined to grant to it supreme and paramount 
importance, and that, having been driven to supply its place from 
the first by attractions of another order, mere outward advantages 
have been necessarily relegated, in their estimates of value, to the 
second place. But, however that may be, it is not upon the women 
who set themselves to apply a remedy to an absolute defect in the 
handiwork of Nature, any more than upon the old, that can be 
charged the responsibility for the suspicion with which the use of 
paint is regarded. 

These two classes eliminated, a third remains. It is composed 
indiscriminately of young and old, comely and ill-favoured, fresh and 
faded, of a multitude, in fact, with whom paint is apparently a 
passion for which the unbiassed observer is driven to seek a cause, 
while examining further whether that cause is such as to justify the 
sentiments with which he regards the practice. Is his dislike due to 
association alone, having to do with certain traits, characteristics, and 
habits with which it is commonly found in conjunction? Or is his 
objection still more the result of a recognition of the fact that powder 
and paint are the outward expression of a whole system of artificiality 
of which it constitutes only a single phase ; and that while it is the 
manifestation of a vulgar vanity, and of a desire to attract notice, it 
is of a desire to attract it by means of that which is unreal, rather 
than real, fictitious rather than true ? No practice affecting even 
the externals of human life stands by itself. In the same way as a 
man accustomed to talk for effect is likely to fall into the more 
irremediable habit of thinking for effect, and thus establish an evil 
harmony between thought and language, so is it not possible that 
outward and visible artificiality may become the expression of a 
narrowing artificiality within which cuts at the roots of the wider 
charm of nature, and of truth ? 


I. A. Taylor. 
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Gj; AD tally is the true knowledge with regard to consumption—its 
causes, prevention, and cure—being disseminated ; and gradually, 
but all too slowly, are efforts being put forth to grapple with the 
evil. These efforts, which are pitifully inadequate, are almost entirely 
of a private character, and it is in the hope of further stimulating 
public interest, and, if possible, of influencing to some extent our 
attitude, as a nation, towards a matter of such urgency that the 
writer, following up his articles in the January and March numbers 
of this Iteview, again ventures to approach this subject. 

But before breaking fresh ground I would like to touch on one 
or two points in those articles which, judging from the many ques¬ 
tions asked, seem by some to have been misunderstood. It was not 
by any means my intention to convey the idea that the site of a 
sanatorium is a matter of no consequence. My object was to point 
out that it is hopeless to leave climate to cure consumption ; that it 
can be cured in any climate—the fashionable climates (High Alps, 
Italy, Egypt, &c.) are by no means the best ; 1 that in all healthy 
countries—and ours is a healthy country—sites can be found which 
are in the best sense suitable. I said: ‘Go to the highlands of 
Scotland, the lowlands of England, or to the bogs of Ireland, and 
plant your sanatoria there.’ Some people have taken this quite 
literally, and seem to think that in Ireland a bog is the best place on 
which to build a sanatorium. Generally, I meant that all parts of 
Briternia (Great Britain and Ireland) are suitable in which to cure 
consumption. Further on I described what I take to be an ideal site 
for a sanatorium, where there would be pi'esent as many helping factors 
and favourable conditions as possible. By locating a sanatorium well, 
we create a ‘ climate ’ of our own—that is, we get a protected place, 
at a fair altitude, lying well to the sun, with pure bracing air about 
it, and with trees near, among which the patients may walk when 
wind or sun are too strong. All the rest that I said was meant to 
convey the idea that, if you cannot get an ideal site, you should go 
on curing consumption all the same in the best shanty you can rig 
up, in the most suitable place at your disposal. 


1 Consumptives arc now coming from South Africa and Australia to this country 
for treatment. 
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It is a matter of some importance that a consumptive be cured in 
the climate in which he will afterwards have to live. It would not 
be to his advantage to go to a warm climate (even if there were 
sanatoria in such places, which there are not) to recover, as, on his 
Teturn, it is more than likely that he would always, as winter came 
on, be harking back to sunnier climes. The one essential of climate 
is pure air—oxygen—and this is to be had at home as well as abroad ; 
in fact, the air and oxygen of the British Isles are the most suitable 
in the world for British consumptives. 

One other point I wish to refer to. I did not mean that the 
short directions given for patients should take the place of sana¬ 
torium treatment. They were but meant for those who are absolutely 
unable to gain admittance into one of the few good sanatoria. A 
well-known doctor, writing to a medical journal, advocates the treat¬ 
ment by the local practitioner of those patients who have luxurious 
homes. This is a great mistake. These patients have broken down 
in their luxurious homes. If they are to be fair to themselves they 
must go to a sanatorium, away from all the excitements, distractions, 
and detrimental influences of home life; for who in a luxurious 
home will deny himself and live the quiet, hard life a consumptive 
should live; and who will be there constantly to see that he does 
it ? Besides, if a patient gains weight at home he will likely be in a 
flabby condition, as is more or less the case with those who are 
treated on lying-out verandahs. I take it that the quality of the 
blood corpuscles is of no less importance than their quantity. A 
consumptive is not likely to have healthy blood corpuscles—but 
rather degenerate, if one may so express it—who lounges and lies 
about all the time on verandahs, which are bad for patients who are 
very ill, and as bad for patients who are recovering. It is not 
altogether desirable that patients should gain in weight without 
making progress in other directions at the same time. The patient’s 
whole system needs to be toned and invigorated by graduated walking 
—under the most careful supervision of the physician— and the patient 
thereby strengthened and put into ‘ condition.’ All this would be hard 
to accomplish anywhere but at a properly conducted sanatorium ; so 
that consumptives, who can, would be wise to place themselves in 
such a sanatorium as soon as they can possibly gain admission. 
It is, unfortunately, becoming every day a matter of greater diffi¬ 
culty to obtain a room, in anything like reasonable time, at any of 
the better places. There is no fear of the patient being unduly 
depressed there—in fact, the whole tone of such a place is one of 
hopefulness and encouragement—nor is there any danger of infec¬ 
tion, fpr probably no place is freer from bacilli than a properly kept 
sanatorium. 

While on matters but indirectly bearing on the subject of the 
present article, I would like to say a few words about ventilation. 
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A doctor who takes the Encyclopaedia, Britannica —a work now 
twenty years out of date on such subjects—as his guide, in a paper 
read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, says : ‘ In climates 
like that of Great Britain ... in winter open windows cannot be 
borne, at any rate in hospitals for consumptives.’ This is opposed 
to experience, for there are at least a dozen Consumption Hospitals 
and sanatoria in this country—some in England, some in Ireland, 
and some in Scotland—in which during the whole of last winter the 
windows were kept open night and day, with the most gratifying 
results. That is the necessity for the proper treatment of consump¬ 
tion. There are no bad results whatever to be feared. With or 
without the guidance of a doctor, there is no danger from such 
constant exposure in this climate. The patient needs pure air, and 
needs it in all its natural simplicity. He must live in it—hathe in 
it continually. Our climate is never too rigorous for outdoor life, 
and it is never too rigorous for the open window. It is the fact 
that consumptive patients do not receive any injury from this ; that 
they are quite comfortable under it—the amount of bed-clothing 
being adjusted to circumstances; and that they soon get so to like 
the process that they cannot bear to have the windows closed. 
That is hi this country —not in some problematical place. Of course 
there is discretion to be used. For instance, in the very coldest of 
winter it is not necessary to have all the windows full open, as the 
cold air of winter circulates much more quickly than the warmer air of 
summer. Then when the weather is extremely cold, at such times 
the room is slightly heated by hot-air pipes, the attendant comes 
into the patient’s room a few minutes before getting-up time 
and closes the window, so that the patient has not to dress in a too 
cold room. Also the attendant may close the windows for a little 
before the patient returns after his walk, or at bedtime, so as to 
slightly warm the room ; but the patient is in honour bound to open 
the windows when he comes in. With these slight exceptions, 
the rule in a good sanatorium is ‘ Open windows continually .’ 2 

It is too late in the day to advocate heated, or filtered, or forced 
air ventilation and closed windows for sanatoria. A paper was read 
at the recent Sanitary Congress at Southampton advocating such 
means of ventilating sanatoria, and, as far as reported, no one present 
raised an objection to the views put forward. That is obsoletism. 
We are past all that. The most up-to-date places are dispensing 
with such methods. We want the pure unadulterated breath of 
Heaven admitted, fully and directly, at all times, to consumptives ; 

and the only, and best, ventilation a sanatorium needs is constantly 

* 

• 

- If one has to live in a town where there is plenty of fog and smoke, the windows 
should be opened just the same. It is infinitely better to breathe fog containing a 
sufficiency of oxygen, than to breathe fog with a deficiency of oxygen, as is the case 
in closed rooms. 
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opened windows. Surely that kind of ventilation is easily and cheaply 
enough come at—and it does the consumptives actual good, ahd not 
harm, as other systems do. Whatever may be said in favour of 
systems of forced ventilation for ordinary hospitals and crowded 
buildings, for sanatoria, at any rate, they are out of the question. 
The consumptive’s life, not only when in sanatorium, but ever after¬ 
wards, depends on his being hardened, and on his getting to love 
an open-air life of any and every degree of inclemency, which the 
habit of living in houses has civilised out of him. This result can 
never be attained by the hot-house treatment some people recom¬ 
mend. On every count, closed, forced, filtered, or heated ventilation 
is inadmissible in a sanatorium. 

The pernicious hospital treatment of working-class consumptives 
is still almost universally carried out in this country. True, we have 
a few sanatoria, and a few more are on the way, but there are 
probably at the present moment not more than 1,250 beds in all the 
chest hospitals and sanatoria in this country, which, to give the 
patients a reasonable chance of recovery, can in a year afford accom¬ 
modation for but 2,500 out of our 250,000 consumptives. The 
greater number of these beds are in London and the large towns— 
they should be in the country—and are of the chest hospital type, 
with five to twenty beds in one room. If we exclude those in the 
large towns—perhaps seventy-five per cent, of the total number, 
which do not offer a fair chance to the patient—we can have some 
idea of the woeful inadequacy of our means for the treatment of-con- 
sumptives. A great many of these beds are only for paying patients, 
and are therefore not available for the poor. This army of consump¬ 
tives is therefore thrown back on other means of treatment. What 
are these? For those who can afford to pay, and who can therefore 
always get treatment of some kind, more or less beneficial, there are 
foreign sanatoria—or, if ill-advised, there is Egypt, the Cape, or the 
Canaries; or there is the attendance of their own medical man, and 
treatment at home. For those who cannot afford these means— 
perhaps 200,000 consumptives—there but remains outdoor or indoor 
treatment at our ordinary hospitals and infirmaries, or outdoor treat¬ 
ment at some chest hospital. The general public has no idea of the 
absolute uselessness and futility of these, the only means of treat¬ 
ment open to the poor; nor can they know the misery and the 
despair that invariably follow such treatment. Dr. Heron, speaking 
at Ipswich on the 3rd of February of this year, said 

that the present system of treatment of consumptives in the out-patient depart¬ 
ments of the hospitals in our large cities is little better than a farce; that the 
•consumptive sdbs the physician for a minute or so perhaps; that the physician 
prescribes some drugs for the patient, who then goes back to live—perhaps half- 
starve, in a slum; that to call this the proper treatment of consumption is a cruel 
mockery. 
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Or take Dr. Leon Petit’s picture : 3 

Harassed by want, driven by the necessity of supporting his family, the con¬ 
sumptive in the working class has neither the leisure nor the means to care for 
himself in time. lie just goes on and on till he can work no more, and when that 
time comes and he has exhausted liis last resources he goes to the hospital. But 
hospitals, as they are presently organised, cannot open their doors to the consump¬ 
tive, so long as he is able to -walk. Waiting for the admission examination, it is 
no unusual thing to see forty patients, of whom the better half are consumptives. 
The doctor, who, on the best days, has only five or six beds at his disposal, cannot, 
however much he may wish to, throw them away on chronic cases. Acute 
symptoms, then, must be present before he can admit a consumptive patient. Thus 
the poor consumptive begins the steep ascent of his Calvary. He goes away, 
wandering from hospital to hospital, always turned away, dragging his misery 
about with him, expectorating his bacilli, sowing infection in all the four quarters 
of the town, returning in the evening to his miserable garret, where his whole 
family is crowded together and exposed to the infection. There is a state of things 
as disastrous to philanthropy as to the public health. 

By dint of waiting we have here a patient to whom it is impossible to deny 
admission, if we would not see him die in the street. At last liis perseverance is 
rewarded. He enters the hospital. 

Will he find here the combined conditions necessary for the treatment of his 
disease? Will pure air, a constant renewal of which is so indispensable to him, 
be provided in sufficient quantity? Will antiseptic precautions- such as the dis¬ 
infection of sputum and soiled linen—he taken specially for him ? Then the 
food—this most important factor in the treatment will it be provided for him in 
the abundance which is indispens iblo, and dainty enough to tempt his appetite 
and build up his strength ? If 1 e is out of bed, will be, be able to change lm 
surroundings and breathe another air than that which is contaminated by the 
exhalations of patients affected with other diseases ? And whom will he have for 
neighbours ? 

The fundamental elements for the treatment of consumption are not at present 
to he found in our hospitals, which are organised for quite another purpose ; for 
this reason alone one might almost, wish consumptives excluded from them 
altogether, both in his own interest and that of all the other patients, liis cure 
is a hopeless problem in a hospital where he is lost in the crowd of other patients, 
and to which he is only admitted out of pity, when the disease, arrived at its last 
stage, oilers no scope for treatment. He has been granted a bed only to die in. It 
is all he has any right to hope for. 

We have seen what these death-beds—granted out of pure compassion—have 
cost society. Suppose (as is quite possible) tliat. under the beneficent treatment 
of rest the consumptive should be relieved, lie is then sent back ro his misery, to 
make room for others. Some weeks later he lias a relapse, and this time he lies 
down to rise no more ! All fho sacrifices that society lias made for him have been 
utterly useless, for they were neither made under favourable conditions nor at thy 
proper time. 

Such is the state of affairs that obtains in the large towns of 
France, and it is the same in our cities. Multiply this picture two 
hundred thousand times and you have an idea of the sum of the 
misery of our working-class consumptives. Consider it, you who fare 
well and have leisure, and who can at will enjoy the breath of the 
ocean or the scent of the hills. But one will say that we are now 

* Quoted from ‘ The Crusade against Consumption,’ by Dr. Thomas P. S. Caverhill, 
being No. 8 of the Edinburgh Health Society’s Lectures. 
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leaving all that behind. Are we? When shall we have left it 
behind? It is perhaps not too much to say that 80 out of every 100 
of our consumptives are absolutely unable to pay anything whatever 
for treatment, and therefore they can look for nothing better than the 
treatment which Dr. Leon Petit condemns, and most likely not even 
that. We can perhaps each year half-treat one of our working-class 
consumptives in every 100, and perhaps jyroperly treat one in every 
1,000. We cannot long continue to permit such a state of things. 
These consumptives are altogether dependent upon us, and we cannot 
continue to let their lives be at the mercy of the haphazard medical and 
lay advocacy of men whose time is already fully occupied with their own 
work. We cannot continue to refuse the powerful aid our organised 
Government places at our disposal, the more especially as the work 
to be done is of such urgency that it must be carried out dispassion¬ 
ately, as work, freed from the jealousies and intriguings of those 
seeking notoriety. Other countries are moving in the direction of 
State-aided sanatoria. The United States have now some State- 
aided sanatoria and, no doubt, will soon have many more; and in 
Germany also the Government is helping. Vet our statesmen say 
that our Government cannot, or will not, help with the wqrk. We 
stand still; and yet we cry out in indignation if anyone hints that 
we are behind others in these matters. We talk much, but do little. 
Until this present year, when we have bestirred ourselves slightly, 
what have been our results ? Practically nil. If we go on as we are 
going, with our meetings, our resolutions, our committees, and our 
quarrellings, we shall possibly in five years be in a position to half¬ 
treat two or three out of every 100 of our consumptives, when it is 
in our power to be in a position, long before that time, to thoroughly 
treat them all. But one medical leader says we must proceed on 
classic lines with our organisation. Classic lines ! What do dying 
consumptives care about classic lines ? 

* The Berlin Conference has come and gone, and we are exactly 
where we were. Absolutely nothing fresh was communicated, and 
' much was said that was detrimental. But if that Conference has 
done nothing more, it has at least proved to the sceptical that, 
beyond doubt, the sanatorium treatment of consumption is the only 
treatment by which cures can be effected, and that such cures 
are altogether independent of climate. It behoved us as a cautious 
nation to wait for the report of our delegates before passing an 
opinion; it behoves us as a cautious nation to wait for the full 
official report before taking action; and still as a cautious and wise 
nation it will behove us to appoint several commissions—on whose 
findings we t would never think of acting—so that we may be prevented 
taking any untluly hasty step. There are only 60,000 lives at stake 
yearly. That is not worth a Government’s while troubling about. 
Only one out of every four of our workers die of consumption. We 
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admit that it is most unnatural for them to die in such a way, but 
since the proportion is no greater than one in four we need not set 
our Government the task of putting a stop to this waste of life. We 
may leave it to Germany and the United States to take the imme¬ 
diate action, for these people are daily becoming more fussy, and 
more anxious to put their knowledge to practical application, while 
we may look on and criticise their Quixotism. 

But if we, acting more wisely than is our wont, move to the relief 
of these, our most unfortunate fellow-countrymen, we shall find many 
things that need our attention. The most important matter would be 
the training of medical men to take charge of sanatoria. It is not 
possible that an ordinary practitioner, or even a chest specialist, can 
properly undertake such a duty without a special training. There is 
so much to learn that can only be acquired by practice. He must 
learn, for example, all about the food that should be given to the 
patients—the quantity, the quality, the kind, and as to how it should 
he cooked. There are the hundred and one things to be learned as to 
temperature, bathing, exercise, and rest—as to when the patient should 
he in bed, when lying, when walking and how far—and the individualis¬ 
ing of cases ; also as to sanitation, disinfecting, washing, and heating. 
There is the fear of the open window to be for ever banished. There 
is confidence in himself to be acquired by the doctor, so that he may 
know without hesitation what to do always, and how to do it. This 
can never be come at from books or from hearsay, but can only be 
got by living at a sanatorium and growing into the life there, and by 
seeing from day to day patients who are being cured—which few of 
our medical men have had the chance of seeing—and the means by 
which they are being cured. A doctor has also discipline and 
self-denial to learn, and the regular routine of life which it so 
necessary. Many men would never get into the proper spirit without 
this training, and without learning the necessity for their doing so. 
One doctor said to me. ‘ But would not a man treating always the 
same disease get in time tired of it all, and careless?’ The men 
who would get tired and careless are not the men for the work. 
When a doctor takes charge of a sanatorium he must practically bid 
good-bye to ease, and to pleasure in everything but his work. There 
are few who can do it, and in the selection of men for training great 
care should be exercised. Men only of ‘ grit,’ and of character, yet 
of immense sympathy, are suitable. It is a great struggle at times 
for some patients to persevere, and at such times it altogether depends 
on the doctor whether they will persevere or not. A few months of 
experience at a sanatorium is worth a lifetime of ordinary practice, 
in which a man never knows absolutely if he be using the right 
means. By questions that are asked by men who are considered 
leaders in such matters, it is easy to judge that they have hut a 
faint idea of what the treatment of consumption really is. They 
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evidently jumble up many treatments and systems, and know not 
which is best. They do not know exactly where they are, therefore 
they have not confidence in themselves, and never can have until the 
merely theoretical has given place to the practical. Then they will 
know what they know, and will be able with self-assurance and success 
to do it. There is not time for each to find out for himself, through 
years of patient study and observation at a sanatorium of his own, 
what is best for his patients; few have the ability or the persever¬ 
ance to find out. 

Much evidence could be adduced to prove that training is 
necessary for even men of the best standing, from instances in 
which such men have lost faith in the sanatorium treatment because 
they failed to get results, since they did not thoroughly know the 
treatment, and were connected with institutions which carried it out 
in a very half-hearted manner. Some doctors who profess to be 
carrying out ‘ the open-air treatment ’ say that it is not necessary to 
encourage the patient to eat as much as possible ; that the fresh air 
gives appetite enough. Those who say this have little idea of the 
possibilities of the treatment. It is not fair to judge the results of 
such men as the utmost that the sanatorium treatment can do—they 
but bring discredit upon it. How different is the proper treatment 
to the foolishness talked about ‘ fresh air and sunshine ’ for the cure 
of consumption ! Besides, a doctor is not qualified to take charge of 
consumptives until he has seen at a sanatorium what apparently 
hopeless cases are often saved. 

I know several doctors, at present in charge of sanatoria here, 
who are most anxious for such training. They are themselves the 
first to admit their inability otherwise to properly carry out the 
treatment. The establishment of a medical-training sanatorium is a 
matter of the first importance. Now that we have got a certain 
length with the movement, we shall not, otherwise, get much further. 
Nothing would give such a push forward to the work as the estab¬ 
lishment of a training school of this kind ; and anyone who wished 
to help the consumptives could not possibly do so in a better way 
than in making such a scheme practicable. The sanatorium would 
be of considerable extent so as to allow of the training of a fair 
number of doctors at a time. The patients, who would come on the 
understanding that they were to be subjects of examination for the 
doctors in training, would be charged merely as much as would make 
the sanatorium self-supporting. At the head of the school would be 
placed a man who had proved by his results in treating consumption, 
and by his ability to control men, that he was capable of carrying 
such a work to a successful issue. Each doctor—who would have, 
perhaps, ten patients under his charge—would remain in residence 
for training say six months. After that time he would be capable of 
taking charge of a sanatorium of his own, and would thereafter be a 
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trainer of other medical men. Soon we would have in Briternia a 
hand of the finest consumptive specialists the world has ever seen. 

But one thing is certain, that however our medical men are 
trained, trained they must be if there is to be hope of any measure 
of success in our crusade; and when they are thus trained they must 
give up their lives to this work alone, as it is useless for a doctor to 
try to treat consumptives while he is distracted by the calls of a 
private practice at the same time. 

And whom do we mean to save? Are they our outcasts and 
vagabonds ? By no means, though truly it might seem so from the 
carelessness of our attitude towards them. We want to save those 
who are our best, our kindliest, and our noblest; for consumptives 
are all these. Not those who are thoughtless and selfish, but the 
anxious and considerate ones, the thinkers, tfie doers, are the con¬ 
sumptives. We all know that it is the gentle unselfish sister who is 
spirited away by this fiend ; that it is the hard-working brother, who 
is trying to keep the home together, whom he lays low. It is not 
the boy who throws up his cap and rushes off to the playground 
when he gets out of school, but the boy who goes soberly to his 
books, anxious to please his parents and his masters, who develops 
into the consumptive. 4 These are they whom we would save—those 
present with us and those to come ; those whose thoughts are anxious, 
and who are the burden-bearers for others. These our love of living 
in crowds, and our ignorance of the first principles of health, have 
given over to destruction ; these we must save. It is our sacred 
duty, and we must not shirk it. 

The dealing with a matter of such magnitude is a problem of 
great difficulty, but it is a solvable problem. We need, to begin 
with, the co-operation of our Parliament. We must make consump¬ 
tion a notifiable disease. This is necessary in the interest not only 
of the patients themselves, but also in the interest of the community 
at large. How otherwise can we ever hope to reach cases in the 
incipient stages, when a cure is almost a certainty ? There is 
nothing so disastrous for consumptives as delay. How otherwise can 
we ever hope to take the right steps to prevent, and finally stamp out, 
this infectious disease which, though more slow, and therefore more 
insidious, is no less certainly destructive than the diseases already 
notifiable ? Those only oppose notification who will not realise the 
gravity of the issues.' What have they to argue against notification ? 
The liberty of the subject; the public mind not ready for such a 
step; the time not ripe! Since when has the liberty of the subject 
stood higher than the safety of the community? When has the 

• 

4 And in this connection it should be said that a grave responsibility rests on 
parents as to the choosing of employment for their children. It is suicidal for a boy 
of delicate constitution—one likely to be phthisically inclined—to go into an office 
or a workshop, or to hard or confining work of any kind. 

Von. XLVI—No. 272 U U 
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mind of the public ever been ready to accept anything that would 
cause it some inconvenience ? When was the time unripe to save 
human life? This is a matter which concerns the safety of the 
community, therefore it must come. Until we have notification we 
can make no considerable headway against consumption. Other 
countries again are leading the way and are making consumption 
notifiable, while good results of a far-reaching character are already 
apparent. 5 

In the next place we must have our trained specialists, men who 
are armed at all points for the fight, for whom we—the nation, the 
State, the organised Government—must build sanatoria, or perhaps 
convert suitable houses in likely situations into temporary sanatoria, 
in which they may carry on their work. I plead for the poor who, 
without our help, mu'St perish. Little by little we would be getting 
the mastery of this disease. After a time we would find that the 
cases admitted to the sanatoria were all in the incipient stage, as in 
no case would the disease be allowed to drag on indefinitely ; there¬ 
fore almost all cases w r ould be curable. Soon the effect of such 
measures would be felt in the decreasing numbers of fresh cases as 
the sources of infection became fewer, and as cured consumptives 
returned to their homes, each an apostle of a more rational mode of 
living, until perhaps in twenty years, if proper measures be now 
taken, consumption would have almost disappeared, and would no 
longer be a dreaded disease. 

There would be much detail to arrange. For instance, it would 
be necessary to support the families of such patients as were bread¬ 
winners, so long as they were under treatment. 6 We must not let 
the wife and children starve, else we should have more victims on 
our hands. And when the consumptive had left the sanatorium it 
would be unwise in most cases to allow him to return to his former 
work, if that had been at all of an unhealthy nature. It would never 
do to send a compositor back to his type, or a shoemaker to his last, 
or a tailor to his board. Once he has broken down under the stress 
of such life he must not return to it; for you see he has t,o live on poor 
fare, and cannot conserve his energies or be good to himself as those 
who are in better circumstances can do. Therefore we must find 

4 At the Boards of Guardians Conference at Leeds on the 8th of September, Dr. 
McCandlish (who presidod) said * that as illustrating what was being done abroad, ho 
might mention the case of New York, where compulsory notification of consumption 
had been in force for nearly three years. Last year the number of cases of phthisis 
in New York was less by one-third than in the previous year, and this notwithstanding 
the increase in population; that the first thing to be done was to get phthisis placed 
on the schedule of notifiable diseases.' 

a There is a cry against thus pauperising our poor. For our working classes to 
accept treatment in State sanatoria would no more pauperise them than does their use 
of free libraries and public parks. The free libraries are their libraries, the public 
parks are their parks. The State is their State—they support it, and, as a matter of 
fact, they support it far out of proportion to their means, 
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some work for him. At most he is but one in 250 or 300 of us, 
and it should not be hard to find work that he could do, and do 
well, without fear of his being laid up in the doing of it, and again 
thrown on our hands—such work as driving tramcars, post cars, and 
cabs ; or work as gaffer, overseer, or watchman—gardening and farm- 
work are too heavy—any work, in fact, that keeps him in the open 
air—in the country if possible, and that is of a light nature. At such 
work he will almost invariably keep well and in time learn to forget 
that he was ever a consumptive. Even such consumptives as, at a 
pinch, could scrape together enough money to pay for their treatment, 
and who were not in a very prosperous w r ay of life—such as clerks 
and shop-assistants—would be wise to return no more to that work 
under which they had broken down, but should, at any rate for some 
years, get outdoor employment-—perhaps as commercial travellers, 
pursers on shipboard, or work of that nature. Only such consump¬ 
tives as are in a good way of life, and can therefore afford to have 
plenty of nourishing food, and who can take work more or less easily, 
should risk going back to their former employment. 

At the same time we must do all in our power to stamp out 
tuberculosis in cattle, for we can neglect no means to the end of our 
getting the mastery of this disease both in man and in beast. "W r e 
must be just in our dealings all round, and in no way can we be so 
but by bearing all losses, and meeting all expenses entailed, out of 
the public purse. No one can reasonably object to this being done, 
as all will benefit. 

It appears that our Government are the only objectors to such 
a course being taken ; perhaps they fear the voting power of the 
farmer who 4 conscientiously objects ’ to the compulsory testing of his 
cattle. But then there will be no conscientious objector if we treat 
the farmer honestly, which we mean to do. 

That tuberculosis in cattle is a matter for compulsory measures— 
for State interference and supervision— would not be hard to prove. 
At a meeting held in Belfast, on the 4tli of April, for the purpose of 
establishing a branch of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Consumption, mention was made of a farmer who had some cows 
that were in a very advanced stage of tuberculosis, but who would 
not sell them, for purposes of investigation, because they ate so 
little and gave so much milk! What will avail with such a man ? 
Nothing short of compulsion. He will never move of his own free 
will. The periodical examination of all herds, the strict and complete 
separation of unsound from sound cattle (the unsound being got rid 
of as expeditiously as possible, lit being allowable only to sell them 
for slaughter), the competent inspection of all byres, in order to 
ensure adequate ventilation and to prevent overcrowding, would soon 
clear our herds of tuberculosis. The table given by Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well in his article, 4 Tuberculosis in Man and Beast,’ in this Beview 

c v 2 
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for October 1898, dealing with the five years’ result of a system of 
partially separating—in Denmark—the unsound from the sound 
animals—both being under one roof and kept apart only by a movable 
partition—gives one reason to hope that, with complete separation 
and under improved conditions of life—good food, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated, clean byres, no overcrowding and a reasonable outing for 
the cattle in the open every day—no fresh cases of tuberculosis 
would develop among the sound animals. The table referred to 
shows that, even under the unfavourable condition mentioned, 
sometimes only as few as 1 out of 127, 2 out of 122, and 2 out of 
132 animals in the sound section reacted at the end of six months. 

‘ But/ you say, ‘ it will take a great deal of money to do all this 
—to get our Act of Parliament, to compulsify notification, to train 
our doctors, to build sanatoria, and to stamp out tuberculosis in 
cattle. All in good time! Let us hasten slowly, and therefore 
surely. Borne, you know, was not built in a day/ Oh, yes, all 
this would take a lot of money; and even if we spread the 
burden of it over the twenty years necessary to effect the end, yet 
it would be a lot of money, perhaps as much as the sum by which 
we reduce our national debt every four years—as much as is lost in 
money—not to speak of lives—every three years to the nation, owing 
to consumptives being unable to work. Who knows ? Perhaps it 
is too much to spend in order to be able merely to say ‘ We have 
banished consumption.’ It is true that Rome was not built in a day ; 
but we may be sure that it was not long, once the building began, 
before it was a habitable city. So dead in earnest was Romulus 
about the work that he slew his own brother for being contemptuous 
of his plans. If we had the enthusiasm and single-mindedness of 
Romulus we should not be long in building our Rome. Don’t we all 
—even the most backward of us—hope and believe that one day we 
shall be in a position to treat all our consumptives ? It has got to 
come to that in time. Wouldn’t it be much better for us, and more 
sensible, to do it right away by creating a special department which 
would undertake systematically the sole work of suppressing this 
disease, and thus save much life, time, and money ? Surely the 
saving of many lives would he justification enough for our spending 
very largely, even if that spending were commercially unsound, 
which it would by no means be. There is more than one man in 
this country who, from his private purse, could bear the whole 
expense. Where is there a work of philanthropy to compare with 
this ? 

What stands in the way of our taking, as a country , immediate 
steps, if but'at first merely for the relief of the most congested and 
most affected districts, later on, by degrees, working up to the full 
undertaking of measures for the eradication of this disease ? As a 
consumptive—as one who knows something, though but little, of the 
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utter hopelessness and misery of the lives of these neglected con¬ 
sumptives—I call for the strongest and the quickest measures. 
Nothing but organised effort of the most comprehensive kind can 
meet the urgency of the case; private and philanthropic endeavours 
can but touch a few spots in the all-pervading, deep-rooted, festering 
sore. If we put forth such organised effort, not only would con¬ 
sumption be eradicated, but all other forms of tuberculosis would 
quickly thereafter disappear as the overcrowding in our slums gave 
place to more healthful surroundings; 7 as children ceased to be born 
of emaciated, consumptive parents; as good sanitation became more 
general, the laws of health better understood, and the standard of 
living higher—all resulting in a healthier and a happier people. 
Such an effect would this have on our power to resist disease and 
sickness of all kinds that it is certain a stride would be made in the 
next twenty-five years towards universal good health and longevity 
such as had never before been made in the history of our country. 

But before we attain to such an end there is plenty of work for 
us to do. Are we to shirk the doing of it, and be for ever at the 
mercy of an enemy we have learned successfully to attack but have 
not the energy to overcome ? Is it for us to set the example and 
show other countries how to satisfactorily solve a problem of such 
national importance, or is it for others to show us the way, while 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen, who might easily be saved, are 
dying ?—or is the task too heavy for us ? There is ever sure to be 
some obstacle in the way of our doing, as it ought to be done, any¬ 
thing of more than ordinary utility, urgency, or magnitude. Why 
is it always so ? Is it that the gods, unknown to ourselves, have 
planted in our hearts a fear of their jealousy, lest we might, 
perchance, sometimes realise our ideals ? 

James Aktiiuk Gibson. 

' Statistics show five times as much consumption where there is overcrowding. 
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THE NEW REFORMATION 

II 1 

A CONSCIENCE CLAUSE FOE THE LAITY 

Some weeks ago I published in the Times a letter under the heading, 
now familiar to that journal, of ‘ The Crisis in the Church,’ which 
has evoked so many criticisms and replies that I am naturally drawn 
both to explain my own position a little further, and to try to meet 
some of the objections to it that have been raised by religious news¬ 
papers and speakers. The editor of this Review has kindly given 
me the opportunity of doing so. 

My letter, which was written in support of a very able and 
interesting statement—also sent to the Times —of the modern Broad 
Church position, by ‘ a Liberal clergyman of forty years standing ’ 
(‘ Rara Avis ’),lurged, in effect, that the Ritualist revival was ‘not 
the only new force knocking at the gates of the English Church,’ 
that if liberty is claimed by, and given to, the High Churchman 
for the re-statement and reinforcement of certain doctrines and 
practices which, whatever may be their Catholic antiquity, are still 
novelties within the English Church, liberty may also be claimed 
for, and should, in fairness, be given to novelties of another type— 
to those reconceptions of Christian belief which, under the influence 
of historical criticism, and during the present century, have spread 
so widely in Christendom. 

The answers to this plea of mine have been, very briefly, as 
follows : Lord Halifax in the Guardian replies that ‘ such toleration ’ 
as I had appealed for ‘ will never be given. To do so woujd be to sap 
the foundation which gives Catholic doctrine the extraordinary force 
and attraction ’ which my letter had fully admitted ; since the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth of Christ, to which, with the Ascension 
and the Descent into Hell, I had pointed as laying a heavy burden 
on the historical conscience of the Christian of to-day, was 4 the 
central truth of Christianity,’ ‘ the very rock on which it is founded.’ 

The Guardian, for itself, repeats the same non possumus. The 
proposal to grant personal relief in the shape, say, of an alternative 

1 My first paper under this title was published in this Review in 1888, eleven 
years ago, as a reply to the criticisms provoked by Robert Elsmere , especially to Mr. 
Gladstone’s article, which appeared in this Review, May 1888, immediately after the 
issue of the fourth edition of my book. 
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formula in the Confirmation service, so as to enable those who 
cannot give their personal assent to the historical statements of the 
Apostles’ Creed as a whole, while still attaching great importance to 
the Christian fellowship in which they were brought up, to approach 
the Eucharist, seems to the Guardian a proposal ‘to include 
Unitarian doctrines within the Church; ’ and although it appears 
to admit that, in the words of my letter, there are now in the world 
‘two distinct Christianities, two doctrines of God, of Incarnation, of 
sin,’ it maintains that they cannot both be sheltered within the 
Anglican Church. 

The Outlook , a very fair and sincere paper, speaks of the letter 
as ‘ passionately pleading for the admission of Unitarians into tin* 
communion of the Church of England.’ The British Weekly asks 
how anyone could suppose that the British people could tolerate 
a Church establishment composed at one end of Komanists and at 
the other end of Unitarians. The Church Times says that the place 
for this ‘ new philosophy ’ is outside the Church, not inside; that to 
bring it in would imply, not reformation, but revolution ; and would 
mean the desertion of the Church by both Kitualists and Evangelicals. 
The Christian World, in a courteous article, thinks that the letter 
testifies to the ‘ longing of Unitarians—a longing easy to understand 
and sympathise with— to feel themselves in acknowledged brother¬ 
hood with other Christians ’; while the Record says that ‘ the proposal 
is impossible, .and would open the doors of the Church to bald 
Unitarianism.’ 

As for the reasons for my plea—viz. the disturbance produced 
in the educated conscience of to-day by the books and conclusions of 
a free, and scientific theology—I have not seen any other attempt to 
deal with them than that made by Lord Halifax when he says, 
‘ Mrs. Ward must surely know that the latest results of the German 
criticism of which she speaks, far from destroying the genuineness 
of the Gospel narrative as it has been received by the Christian 
Church, has been, on the contrary, to confirm it in those very 
particulars which that criticism at one time was so confidently 
asserted to have disproved.’ 

Perhaps I may take this opinion of Lord Halifax first, for on 
the genuineness of the grievance depends the need of the remedy'. 

‘ German criticism,' I suppose, may be taken to mean the verdict of 
that country where historical study of all kinds, including the study of 
early Christianity', is pursued, on the whole, more seriously, more 
independently, and by more people than in any other European 
society. If then ‘ German criticism ’ confirms traditional and orthodox 
Christianity, if it has made it easier either for Germans or ourselves 
to accept the historical reality of such articles of the Creed as the 
Virgin Birth, the Ascension, and the Descent into Hell, then, indeed, 
my contention that historical study is making it increasingly difficult 
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for many of ns to retain the faith of our fathers, is, at any rate, 
sensibly weakened, and must seem little more than individual caprice. 

But is it so? What are the facts? I take first M. Goyau’s 
book L’AUemagne Religieuse, which was published originally in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and represents the statement of a hostile 
witness, who sees in the Liberal theology of Germany one more proof 
of the inevitable disintegration that awaits all Christian bodies which 
have separated themselves from the only true and living stock— i.e. 
the Catholic and Roman Church. M. Goyau, then, tells us that out 
of seventeen faculties of theology in the German Protestant Uni¬ 
versities only four—Rostock, Erlangen, Greifswald, and perhaps 
Leipzig—can be reckoned as orthodox. The remaining thirteen, 
including names of the highest eminence and distinction, with Dr. 
Harnack of Berlin at their head, have gone over to the Liberals, for 
the most part of the school of Ritsclil,—in other words, to that 
alternative view of the historical basis of Christianity for which the 
plea of my letter was put forward. So serious, indeed, has the matter 
of ‘ the professors ’ become, that the State has come to the rescue. 
To the faculties of Bonn and Marburg the Government has itself 
appointed two orthodox professors, whom the students have at once 
dubbed ‘ Strafprofessoren,’ understanding very well that they had 
been introduced to keep their heterodox colleagues in check. The 
measure, which was attacked in the Prussian Chamber, does not 
seem to have been very successful, and is not likely to be repeated. 3 
Meanwhile, orthodox * halls ’ have been provided out of private 
funds in connexion with one or two of the universities for the train¬ 
ing of pastors; and much protest has been raised by the orthodox 
party and the orthodox newspapers against the teaching now almost 
universal in the theological faculties. ‘ The conscience of the 
students is perverted by the professors ’—so runs the cry—‘ and the 
doctrines they are taught make them unfit for the Church ministry.’ 
In the great controversy on the use of the Creed in public worship, 
and on the significance to be attached to it, which was marked by 
Dr. Hamaek’s famous lecture in August 1892, the overwhelming 
mass of expert opinion was on the side of Dr. Harnack. After two 
years of controversy a revised edition of the Prussian liturgy and 
ritual was carried through by a commission, and agreed to at the 
general synod of November 1894. The orthodox party had so far 
triumphed, that the Creed was still included in the Ordination Service, 
but as to the objective value to be attached to it, and the degree 
of faithfulness with which it expressed religious truth, the Liberal 
school declared, uncontradicted, that the new ‘ Agenda ’ left pastors 
and congregations equally free; and, in fact, that the freedom exists, 
and is fretjuently claimed in spite of the strength of the orthodox 

* I regret, however, that in the short time at my disposal I have not been able 
to bring M. Goyau’s information on this subject up to date. 
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party in the synods, no one will deny. * Thanks to the scientific 
effervescence provoked by these long discussions,' says M. Goyau, 
‘in the world of students, of candidates in theology, and of the 
younger clergy, these dogmatic or rather anti-dogmatic novelties 
had only strengthened their hold.’ 

‘ The Professors ’—that is to say, the Wissenschaft of the uni¬ 
versities'—had really won an important advance, which they still 
maintain. The position of those who support and follow them in the 
national Church is no doubt a difficult one; for while the universities 
are Liberal, the Synods, containing as they do numbers of older men 
reared in the school of Ilengstenberg, are, on the whole,.Conservative 
—though hardly Conservative in our English sense—and the 
Supreme Council of the Prussian Church is divided. But, say the 
younger generation, the men who are now our superintendents and 
authorities must before long give way to their juniors. 3 ‘ The world is 
governed by the old, but the time will come when this old unbending 
school will have passed away, and when there will no longer exist 
even “isolated defenders ” of such doctrines as that of literal inspira¬ 
tion. Christ did not say “ I am tradition,” but he said “ I am Truth.” 

. . . We on our side know whence we are, and where we stand; we 
know also that the future of the Christian religion belongs to us.’ 
Such is the confidence and the enthusiasm of the present Liberal 
and Eitschlian school. At any rate, such facts show that within the 
Prussian Church at the present moment the two alternative 
Christianities do actually exist together, both among the clergy 
and the laity; 4 that the Christianity which has shaken itself free 
of miracle, and allied itself with modern philosophy for the creation 
of a new dogma, has the support of ‘ German criticism ; ’ and that 
the party which upholds it is young, strong, and full of hope. 

This result, then, has been obtained by the Universities and by 
the pressure of the scientific theology which they develop. If, 
therefore, ‘ German criticism,’ as Lord Halifax tells us, is really a force 
in aid of traditional belief, it is clear that it has had no such effect in 
the country of its birth, and that the Germans themselves understand 
it in a totally different sense. 

But it would be disingenuous to leave Lord Halifax’s statement 
here—the last thing one would wish to be, in dealing with 
so sincere and ardent an antagonist. What he really means, 
I think, is that, whereas the Tubingen school had raised a great 
many presumptions against the received date and authorship of 

* This passage is condensed from a very interesting paper in the Preustische 
Jahrbucher for November 1893, by a member of the school of Ritschl, or ‘ Geboren 
von der Jungfrau.’ 

4 May I refer my courteous critic. Mr. W. H. Sotheby, who wrote an answer to my 
letter in the Times, on the 9th of September, to the facts collected by M. Goyau as to 
the double vtrite, the two points of view, at present existing side by side in the 
Prussian Church ? 
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many of the New Testament documents, which for a time disturbed 
the Christian mind, the tendency of criticism of late has been to put 
back those dates which Tubingen had pushed forward, and to over¬ 
rule some of its presumptions. He is referring probably to Dr. 
Harnack’s latest volume, Die Chronologic der altchristlichen 
Lit&ratur bis Eusebius, which, together with the recent works of 
Professor Eamsay and Professor Blass, has been very warmly received 
by English orthodox opinion. 

In the very remarkable preface to the Chro 7 iologie Dr. Hamack 
indeed says: 

As regards the criticism of the sources for the oldest. Christianity, we stand 
unquestionably in a movement of return towards tradition. The chronological 
framework in which tradition set the earliest documents is to be henceforth 
accepted in its main outlines. The good faith of early Christianity becomes more 
and more evident to us. There is but one pseudonymous document, properly so 
called, in thoNew Testament—the Second Epistle of Peter ’—(one document, that 
is to say, in which the author deliberately assumes another’s personality). 

In many respects, indeed, tradition has worked ignorantly and 
intrusively. 

One has only to remember the following facts: the correction made in the address 
of the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians, the ascription of one letter to Peter (First 
Epistle of Peter), of another to James, of a third to Jude, a fourth to Barnabas, of 
the Epistle to the Hebrew's to Paul, of the Johannino writings to John the son 
of Zebedee, and finally the interpolations made in the Gospels, especially in their 
conclusions, in order to recognise that there did exist a disfiguring action of tradition 
in the second century, which has to some extent ufl’ected the texts. 

But in its main chronological outlines the early tradition is now 
seen to be more trustworthy than the scholars of the forties and fifties 
allowed. The same phenomenon has shown itself in several other 
historical fields, and the Tubingen hypotheses were none the less 
fertile and profitable in their day because in the processes of historical 
inquiry they have had to yield to later conceptions ‘richer in 
historical points of view.’ 

What are these conceptions ? Dr. Harnack tells us that a Dutch 
scholar disputing his conclusions made the remark that, if the tradi¬ 
tion was to stand, a natural explanation of early Christianity was 
impossible. ‘ Why ? ’ asks Dr. Harnack. ‘ Why should not thirty to 
forty years have been sufficient to produce the historical deposit 
with regard to the words hud deeds of Jesus that we find in the 
Synoptic Gospels ? Why should we require sixty to seventy ? Why 
must the height on which the Fourth Evangelist stands have been 
climbed first seventy to eighty years after Paul ? Why are not thirty 
to forty enough ? ’ We shall have to recognise that by the time 
of Trajan all that is fundamental in Christian traditions, doctrine, 
preaching, add institutions was already developed—with the exception 
of the New Testament as a collection—in preparation for the growth 
of * Catholicism ’ as a system, which took place between Trajan and 
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Commodua. Why not ? What we are too apt to forget, apart from the 
native energy and fruitfulness of the Christian message, is the 
‘ extraordinary spiritual and intellectual wealth of the century ’ in 
which the young Christianity developed. 

Whoever persists in regarding Christianity as an isolated fact, a 
force self-begotten and self-begetting, must indeed require either a 
miracle or more time than the evidence justly allows him to account 
for its early development. But the historical criticism of to-day is able 
to show us the sources of the first Christianity, and the rich multi¬ 
plicity of the conditions under which it arose, with a fulness never 
before attained; and history and law have only possessed themselves 
the more strongly and satisfactorily of a subject that it no longer 
takes a revelation to explain. 

The fact is that the argument against the traditional view was 
never so strong as it is to-day, because history was never before able 
to present so cogent and convincing an alternative. ‘ A point 
of view,’ said Amiel, ‘ is never overcome till it has been supplanted.’ 
And that is what is happening with the orthodox theory, the 
traditional explanations of the Christian faith. We now know that 
Christianity as a system of ideas was more than half in existence 
before the Lord lived and taught—that its distinctive doctrines of 
the Kingdom, the Son of man, heaven and hell, angels and devils, 
resurrection, soul and spirit, were the familiar furniture of the minds 
amid which it arose. The interest of the problem has really very 
much shifted from the two hundred years after the Crucifixion to the 
two hundred years before it. The doctrine of a pre-existent Messiah, 
the elements for the doctrine of a sufi’ering Messiah, the ‘ heavenly 
man ’ of St. Paul, the whole rich and varied conception of the after¬ 
life and its conditions, with its attendant ideas of angels and devils— 
to say nothing of that whole ‘ theosophy trembling on the verge of 
becoming a religion,’ as it has been called, which the thought of 
Philo produced on Hellenistic ground—all these were already in 
existence either long before the Galilean ministry or before the First 
Epistle to the T'hessalonians. What is popular speculation, the 
adaptation of Babylonian and Persian ideas, or theosophic philosophis¬ 
ing, from a Greek or Palestinian basis, in the generations preceding 
Christianity, ‘ cannot immediately become inspiration in the Apostles ’ 
—as Dr. Hausrath says. The mere competent editing of such 
a series of books belonging to Jewish apocalyptic, as Professor 
Charles has lately carried through, has thrown a flood of light on the 
conditions under which the earliest Christian ideas were formed. 
The mere final confirmation of the pre-Christian date of the 
‘ Similitudes ’ in the Book of Enoch is more illuminating than the 
whole tendency-theory of Baur. Mankind could hardly have 
trembled for centuries under the eschatology of the Christian Church, 
if the educated portion of it at least , had clearly understood that 
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Heaven, Hell, and Judgment—as Dante and Orcagna portrayed them 
—were the product of the later Jewish imagination, elaborated 
through a series of extra-canonical books, the popular literature of 
Palestine during the youth of Jesus Christ. 

So that while one explanation, after provoking an immense 
amount of profitable work, has been, to a large extent, absorbed in 
and rendered unnecessary by the results of later research, the explana¬ 
tion, the rational re-thinking and reconception of the whole matter 
—under a great variety of converging influences—has made 
enormous progress during the last twenty years. The effective 
presentation of the data which have been accumulating, the re-inter¬ 
pretation of the fundamental documents in the light of much new 
knowledge, the carrying forward of Synoptic criticism, which, as 
Canon Armitage Kobipson reminded us at the Church Congress of 
last year, is still in its infancy—these are the tasks now before us. 
Questions of date and authorship are now of secondary importance; 
it is the elucidation of the historical matter itself that lies in the 
scientific foreground. How to distinguish primary from secondary 
material, the legendary from the historical, and the more primitive 
and historical form of the Lord’s preaching from the later additions 
and transformations which it inevitably suffered in its passage through 
minds steeped in various forms of contemporary theology and 
philosophy ; and, in general, how to appreciate more accurately the 
human and psychological reality behind the primitive Christian 
documents, which are but a pale and broken reflection of it—it is to 
questions of this kind that ‘ German criticism ’ is now devoting itself, 
with those results on the Church and the Universities which we have 
described. It is hardly possible that ‘ German criticism ’ should be 
engaged at one and the same time in transforming the orthodoxy 
of its own country, and in propping up the orthodoxy of England ; 
so that it must seem to many of us that Lord Halifax is mistaken, 
and that in making the statement I have quoted, he is really 
concentrating his attention on a few books and lines of investigation, 
taken out of their proper context and perspective, and giving them 
a meaning they will not bear—a meaning, moreover, which, in some 
cases at any rate, their authors would be the first to disavow. 

These, however, are generalities. And as what I am anxious for 
in this paper is not at all to win a controversial victory, but to state 
a point of view and plead a practical cause, perhaps it will now be 
best to pass from the general position to some of those illustrative 
details which show most forcibly what are the difficulties now 
pressing ujaon the mind at once educated and religious. I have tried 
to prove by various practical tests that the general effect of ‘ German 
criticism ’ cannot be what Lord Halifax supposes it to be ; but now 
let us follow its particular effect upon those clauses of the Creed 
which my letter chose as exemplifying the present historical case. 
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The doctrine of the Virgin Birth, says Lord Halifax, is the 
foundation of the Christian faith. Yet this doctrine throughout 
large sections of German, Dutch, French, and American Christianity 
has practically disappeared as an article of faith. And of course for 
very good reasons. What is the historical contention with regard 
to it ? In all Christian Churches which admit the appeal to Scripture 
as decisive, the doctrine rests upon the two birth-narratives in 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. The difficulties connected with these 
narratives are of course notorious. They were not stated for the 
first time in the famous analysis of Strauss’s Leben Jesu, nor will 
Professor Ramsay be the last apologist who attempts the hopeless 
task of turning legend and poetry into history. But in the midst 
of what Mr. Rashdall calls our present ‘ chaos of religious belief and 
no belief,’ and in the face of the extraordinary ignorance of these 
very simple matters which besets even the cultivated Englishman 
and Englishwoman, one can only patiently for the hundredth time 
re-state them. The two narratives, in the first place, are mutually 
exclusive. According to Luke, Joseph and Mary were natives of 
Nazareth, and the whole machinery of the census has to be brought 
into play to bring Mary to Bethlehem and to secure the birth of 
the Christ in the Davidic city. According to Matthew, Joseph and 
Mary were dwellers in Bethlehem, and the flight into Egypt is 
brought into play to secure their transference to Nazareth, which 
was historically known as the Lord’s native city. In both cases, 
what conditions the story, is, on the one hand, the historical fact of 
the Lord’s Nazarene origin, and on the other the demand of the 
current Messianic legend based on a passage from the prophet 
Micah (Micah v. 2) foretelling in its original context the advent 
of the Davidic King who will free Israel from his Assyrian oppressors. 
In the story as given by Luke there is no room for the incidents of 
the Magi, the Massacre of the Innocents, and the Flight into Egypt. 
In the story as given by Matthew there is no room for the Presenta¬ 
tion in the Temple, and the testimonies of Simeon and Anna. 
Luke knows nothing of the Magi, the Innocents, and the Flight into 
Egypt. Matthew knows nothing of the connexion between the 
Baptist and the Christ, nothing of the census of Quirinius, of the 
Angels and the Shepherds, or of the Presentation in the Temple. 
As to the genealogies contained both in Matthew and Luke, they 
are mutually irreconcilable, and both are the genealogies of Joseph, 
directed as such to prove the Davidic birth of Jesus; whereas both 
narratives represent the Lord as the fatherless child of Mary ; the 
natural conclusion being that the genealogies arose independently of 
the narratives in a time when only the Davidic descent * after the 
flesh ’ was claimed for the Christ, and before the conception by the 
Holy Ghost had become an article of faith. 

This, however, is only the beginning of the matter. The notion 
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of the Virgin Birth itself rests upon a mistaken exegesis of a passage 
in Isaiah, just as the belief in a birth at Bethlehem arose to fit the 
passage in Micah, and to meet the general expectation that Messiah 
must be of the Davidic stock. The Flight into Egypt, as the text 
of Matthew plainly shows, was the poetic development of a misunder¬ 
stood passage of Hosea; the Massacre of the Innocents, which, if it 
is to be taken seriously, bristles with historical difficulties from 
first to last, was suggested not only by the natural instinct of 
popular legend which must always throw its hero into difficulties 
in order to deliver him, but also by the fine poetic image in 
Jeremiah, where the shade of Rachel, the tribal mother, is repre¬ 
sented as mourning in Kama over her children carried into 
captivity in Babylon. Some of the details connected with the 
birth of the Baptist were suggested by the story of the birth 
of Samson; the Magnificat is closely modelled on the Song of 
Hannah; the Benedietus is a cento of passages from the Psalms 
and elsewhere. Literary methods and re-arrangements are more 
conspicuous in the more ample and flowing narrative of Luke, 
which is an ‘ admirable piece of Ilaggada,’ as Kenan long ago called 
it/ connected with much of the later literature of the pre-Christian 
period; while the manner of Matthew and the incidents of his narrative 
are more primitive, popular, and Hebraic. The growth of both forms 
of the legend between the Crucifixion and, say, the year 80 A.n. is the 
most natural thing in the world. The legends of St. Francis grew up 
in a very few years ; the legend of St. Thomas a Becket had attained 
a wonderful completeness, as I)r. Abbott has shown us, in five years ; 
the legends of Cuthbert, of Benedict, of Martin of Tours, developed 
with extreme rapidity; where a people loves and dreams, as 
Palestine loved and dreamed of Jesus, as Italy loved and dreamed of 
Francis of Assisi, poetic narrative of this kind, growing out of 
previous material, assimilating current ideas, is the inevitable 
expression of popular feeling raised to a certain heat of creation. 

I have said nothing of other important matters—especially of 
the many difficulties attaching to Luke’s whole story ,of the enrol¬ 
ment when Quirinius was governor of Syria. One is loth to deal 
with a matter which has attracted so large a concourse of experts; 
but the ordinary Christian reader who ponders his New Testa¬ 
ment with the help of the books offered to him, has, after all, a 
right to an opinion j and I can only record my own that Professor 
Kamsay has indeed made other enrolments within the province of 
Syria—though not within the Herodian kingdom—before the 
census of A.D. 7, very probable; 6 but that he cannot be said 
to have tnade the story of Luke as a whole a whit more credible. 

' I cannot, however, recover the reference. 

• M. Rcinach points out in his review of Professor Ramsay’s book. Was Christ bom 
in Betltlrhcm ? in the Revue Critique that no more can really be said. 
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The great authorities of Mommsen and Gardthausen are still directly 
against him on matters vital to the story, and to the authority 
of Luke, as a careful and well-equipped historian, in any sense 
that we moderns can understand; and all that the Professor has 
really accomplished by means of the new facts he brings is to 
enable us to imagine with rather more completeness out of what 
mixed material—historical, legendary, and theological—the story was 
originally put together either by Luke or his informants. Nor have 
I spoken of what is perhaps the most decisive point of all—the 
radical contradiction between the birth narratives and the Gospels 
which follow them, where nothing is ever heard of the birth stories 
again; where the mother, kinsmen, and fellow-tow r nsmen of Jesus 
know nothing of them ; where the Lord appears as the son of Joseph 
and Mary and the native of Galilean Nazareth, moving simply and 
humanly amid a family that, as soon as his first preachings and 
healings are reported to them, follow him in amazed distress, treat¬ 
ing the mere assumption of Rabbinical authority as madness, in one, 
whose Messianic birth, we are yet to believe, had been announced to 
Mary by the angels, welcomed by the song of the heavenly host, 
marked by the star and the Magi and the horrible massacre at 
Bethlehem. Add to these considerations the absolute silence of the 
Lord himself with respect to these matters except in so far as his 
most pregnant reference to the current belief in the Davidic descent 
of Messiah shows his own indifference, i f not hostility, to the line of 
thought which produced them ; the silence of Paul, of Mark, of the 
Fourth Evangelist. I will content myself, finally, with the weighty 
words of I)r. llarnack’s famous lecture: 

That the clause in the Creed ‘born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary ’ 
did not form a part of the original preaching of the Gospel is one of the most 
assured of historical results; for (1) it is lacking in all the letters of the Apostle 
Paul, and in ull the other letters of the New Testament; (d) it is neither to be 
found in the Gospel of Mark nor—with anv certainty—in that of John; it was 
lacking also in the common source of the Luke and Matthew Gospels; (•'!) the 
genealogies of Jesus which these two Gospels contain lead up to Joseph and not to 
Mary; (4) ajl four Gospels bear witness, two directly, two indirectly, that the 
original ‘ preaching ’ of Jesus Christ began with his baptism. "While it is certain 
that the birth of Jesus Christ from the Iloly Ghost and the Virgin Mary, already 
in the middle of the second century, probably indeed not long after the beginning 
of the century, had become an established article of ecclesiastical tradition, it is 
equally certain that in the oldest preaching it had noplace. That preaching began 
with Jesus Christ, the son of David after the flesh, the Son of God after the Spirit, 
or more exactly by the baptism of Christ by John, and the descent of the Spirit 
upon him. 7 

In the New Testament, indeed, as we have it, two distinct views of the 

t 

7 Nothing of late years has seemed to me more instructive as to the influence of 
the angry apologetic spirit upon the historian—the kind of degeneracy intellectual 
and moral that it produces—than the answer to this portion of Dr. Harnack’s 
Lecture published by Dr. Zahn in the Expositor. It is worth pondering from this 
point of view by the young student. 
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parentage of Jesus Christ, one attributing his birth to natural causes, 
the other to supernatural, are plainly expressed, one directly, the other 
indirectly; and the natural view is clearly the earlier. Moreover, the 
indirect expression of this view which pervades the greater part of the 
New Testament is historically far more convincing than the direct ex¬ 
pression given to its rival in the birth chapters of Luke and Matthew. 

Could there be a stronger historical case than this in regard 
to any matter of a distant past? If one could imagine it sub¬ 
mitted, with other names, to Lord Halifax or any other educated 
man, what must be their judgment upon it ? And are we to bring 
into play the divine force which we call ‘ faith ’ to enable us to 
submit the reason to historical contradictions and impossibilities of 
the sort I have described ? If a man, seeing these contradictions 
clearly, were yet to compel himself to say ‘ I believe in these things,’ 
meaning, ‘ I believe that Matthew’s and Luke’s narratives correspond 
to historical reality,’ what could the assertion mean ? Still more, what 
would be the effect of such a compulsion on his moral and intellectual 
being ? Would it not be to divide the unity of his nature, to make 
truth, and therefore God, a liar, and to deprive the subject of such 
‘belief’of all firm and trustworthy criteria for the testing whether 
of natural or spiritual experience. And yet there are innumerable 
Christians at the present day who cannot give this historical assent, 
while at the same time they are peremptorily required by orthodox 
opinion to say they ‘ believe ’ in the Virgin Birth and its accompani¬ 
ments, as a condition of remaining or of bearing office in the Church 
to which they were baptized, and from which they have no desire 
whatever to part. The difference between them and Lord Halifax 
rests, of course, ultimately upon a wholly different conception of the 
nature and scope of ‘ faith ; ’ but to go into this matter would take 
us too far on the present occasion. 

Similar difficulties attach, though less conspicuously, to other 
clauses in the Creed . 8 The Ascension, for instance, looked at historic¬ 
ally, begins as an incident of the Resurrection, which the primitive 
believer could not conceive except as ending with an ‘-ascent into 
heaven ’ and ‘ a sitting on the right hand of God.’ The process was 
not complete till the risen Lord had returned to the heaven which, in 
his capacity of pre-existent Messiah, he had left for the saving of men 
and for the founding of the Kingdom. Then, gradually, the idea be¬ 
comes localised, materialised; the event takes place first in Jerusalem 

* Apaong these clauses I have not chosen the Resurrection clause, ‘ and on the third 
day he rose again, according to the Scriptures,’ for various reasons, which it would take 
too much space to explain. What the belief in the Resurrection actually meant to 
the first Christian generation before the development of the stories connected with 
the grave, and the apparitions to the women, is a very difficult question. It is possi¬ 
ble that a modem's belief in the imperishableness of Christ’s life within the life of the 
world, may be not essentially different from the belief of St. Paul, though he would 
express it in a different way, and through the forms of his own culture. 
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on the same day as the Resurrection ; then, later, in Galilee; finally, 
forty days later, in Jerusalem. The growth of legendary creation is 
at each step clearly visible. The conclusion of the historian dealing 
historically with the evidence is that originally the Ascension, as a 
separate event, had no place in the first preaching. In the famous 
resurrection passage of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, * in the 
letters of" Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Ascension is not mentioned at all; but it ia lacking 
also in the first three Gospels . 9 What we now read there are later 
additions, as the history of the text proves. ’ 

The ‘ Descent into Hell ’ appears first of all in the baptismal 
formula of the Church of Aquileia, then in the formula of the Fourth 
Council of Sirmium (359). The creeds of Nicea and Constantinople 
do not contain it. But very early—in writing? of the second century 
—we come across the belief that the Lord after death descended 
into Sheol, the under-world, and there preached to the spirits in 
prison, so bringing salvation to the righteous under the old covenant. 
The belief was, at any rate, very closely connected with the 
mysterious passage in the First Epistle of Peter which speaks of 
Christ as ‘ being put to death in the flesh but quickened in the 
spirit; in which also he went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison which aforetime were disobedient, when the longsuffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved through water.’ 

But this passage itself is in all probability a reminiscence of 
several passages in the Book of Enoch. 10 Enoch, ch. 60, 1, describes 
how the Lord of spirits gave commandment to the angels of punish¬ 
ment who were about to let loose the waters of the deluge that ‘ they 
should not raise their hands but should wait’ till the ark was completed. 
A passage immediately following, in close connection with numerous 
similar texts describing the imprisonment of the disobedient angels, 
relates through the mouth of Noah how the Lord of spirits * will 
imprison those angels who have shewn unrighteousness ’— i.e. have 
intermarried with the daughters of men and have communicated to 
them divine secrets in defiance of God’s command, so bringing 
new and terrible sins upon the earth, which demand the penalty of 
the deluge-—in a ‘ burning valley under the earth.’ And a third 
passage tells us how in the last days the earth ‘ will give back those 
who are treasured within it, and Sheol also will give back that which 
it has received, and hell will give back that which it owes, and he ’— 
viz. Messiah, the Elect one—* will choose the righteous and holy 

• The Italics are mine. The passage is taken from Dr. Harnack’s pamphlet on the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

'• See Professor Charles’s edition. The first two quotations in'the text belong to 
a Noachic Apocalypse now incorporated with the Book of Enoch as we have it, and 
dating from the first century B.c. ; the third from The Similitudes , a somewhat 
earlier writing of great importance for the history of Christian thought, 
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from among them, for the day of their redemption has drawn nigh/ 
The idea of the ‘ preaching ’ is a very natural development from these 
conceptions, and was clearly, as we see from the passage in the 
Epistle, connected with them. 

But how on these facts can it be demanded of the Christian of 
to-day that he should express his personal ‘ belief ’ in the clause of 
the Creed, ‘ He descended into hell ? ’ Why should he believe it ? 
The Lord himself just before his death said to the penitent thief, 
‘ This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise; ’ and if any statement is 
to be demanded of the Christian on such a subject, surely, in many 
cases, he will prefer to think of his Lord as passing through 
the grave and gate of death immediately to the presence of God, 
than to commit himself to a statement that in all probability would 
never have been penned but for the Book of Enoch and its kindred 
literature, and of which the original significance for the Christian 
mind has now entirely passed away. And if so, do the orthodox 
majority of the Church insist that the statement of ‘belief’ must 
still be made, on pain of exclusion from the Christian Eucharist ? 
—for that is what it really comes to. 

II 

Meanwhile it will be asked, Granted the enormous difficulties 
in the way of accepting many of the statements in the Creed as 
historical, why should those who reject the miraculous birth of 
Christ—the ‘foundation stone’ of the Christian Church, as Lord 
Halifax and the orthodox majority call it—wish to be reckoned in 
the Christian Church at all, and to take part in its most solemn and 
sacred services ? The answer is very simple. It is because we claim 
to be Christians still, just as truly as Lord Halifax. As behind the 
conceptions of the miraculous birth, and St. Paul’s ‘heavenly man,’ 
and the Johannine Logos, and the Nieman ‘ of one substance with 
the Father,’ there lay a Christianity which only knew, with Peter, 
that the Preacher of Galilee and the Sufferer of Calvary had ‘the 
words of eternal life,’ and then, from its own intensity of love, its own 
undying reverence, its own protest against cruel wrong, its own 
faith in God, combined with the intellectual conceptions of the 
time, went on to evolve explanations of the Master’s work and 
place in history which should satisfy its own sense of reality and 
protect its own sacred memories—passing step by step and year by 
year from the more simple and passionate to the more complex and 
reflective—so it is with us of the modern world. After the process 
has been ‘.thought back ’ so to speak, after the dogma and marvel of 
the first three centuries have been as far as possible thought away, 
and one is brought back to the human reality at the root, to the life 
and death and thought of Christ, then with that perception within us 
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—dim, indeed, compared with that of the eye-witnesses, yet rich also 
in elements unknown to them—the philosophical process begins 
again, only expressed in modern, not in ancient forms. We ask our¬ 
selves what is the meaning not only of the phenomenon itself, but of 
its effect in history ? If we cannot see our way to any final theory 
of or faith about the world at all, we can only give a partial 
answer to the question in terms of psychology, or ethics, or social and 
historical theory. Or we may say that no explanation of it is possible, 
any more than for the poetry of Dante or the art of Michael Angelo. 
But supposing that reflection on the facts of moral and intellectual 
experience, including Christ and Christianity, has brought us to ‘ faith ’ 
—that is, to the personal and intense conviction that the clue to the 
world lies in goodness and the struggle for goodness, and that behind 
that struggle and the relation of our will to it lies a divine will to good, 
and a divine consciousness, with which our own will and consciousness 
are mysteriously but most truly connected—in other words, if the sum 
of our moral life, including, consciously or unconsciously, the influence 
of Christ’s life upon ours, has brought us to Christ’s doctrine of God— 
our view of the Christian phenomenon will be very different. We 
shall say to ourselves, ‘ It is impossible that such an influence upon 
man’s mind and history'can have arisen without special meaning in 
a world that issues from a divine thought and goodness. The moral 
life is not an accident ; no more are those great religious influences 
which in all races and at all times have carried men beyond or 
through the moral life into the region of religious faith and hope. 
The forms that these influences take—which at bottom "are always 
the influence, so far as appears, of a man on men—may be often 
evanescent, but the influence itself, so far as it belongs to the central 
prevailing world-force, the force that makes for righteousness, cannot 
be without significance in the divine purpose. The influence starts 
from a. human life ; but the life is more than appears—it is a symbol, 
a challenge, a divine word, by which, more conspicuously than through 
the ordinary processes of moral education, God speaks to and calls 
the souls of men. The life of Jesus Christ was at the beginning, and 
is still, such a symbol and challenge. To be a Christian is to adopt 
at once Christ’s doctrine of God, and his view of the kind and nature 
of that life which leads us to and reconciles us with God. It is also 
to feel Christ himself as a Reconciler and Ilevealer, and the influence 
of his life, historically working in us, as a healing and impelling 
force. It is to stand for Christ, against the selfish and material 
elements of the world. It is to be tenderly and humbly eager to, 
obey the few and simple directions that he laid down as to the out¬ 
ward rites of his society, or ecclesia —to bring our children tjo baptism, 
unto God, in the name of the Lord Jesus—to partake of his 
memorial feast, as the symbol and food of our mystical union with 
him, with the brethren, and with God. It is to recognise the 

x x 2 
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‘ Kingdom of Heaven,’ tlie striving life of ‘ faith,’ and the society of 
the faithful, as that to which Christ calls us, and to own himself 
as its King and Leader. It is so to live this life in his love and 
service, and in the faith which flows from his heart into ours, that 
when death comes our dearest hope may be—within the general, 
tremulous, yet inextinguishable hope of humanity—that beyond the 
darkness and storm of the great change we shall in some way, incon¬ 
ceivable to human imagination, find our Master, and yield our humble 
account to him, and know him at last more truly even than Mary or 
Peter or John knew him on earth, in the presence and the light of God. 

But meanwhile, so far as concerns our outward and visible 
membership of that Christian society on earth into which we were 
born and baptized, it is to be denied to us by the majority of our 
Christian brethren, because in the course of natural development, 
and under the influence of that perpetual pressure towards a fuller 
reality, towards a more complete unity of experience which is only 
another aspect of the divine life in man, we may have come to 
entertain literary and historical views of such matters as the Virgin 
Birth, or the Ascension, or the Descent into Hell, different from 
those which have found expression in the orthodox theology of 
Christendom. We are accused of wishing ‘ to bring Unitarianism 
within the Church,’ and we are told that we rightly belong to the 
Unitarian body, and have no claim whatever within the Church of our 
baptism. But we are not Unitarians, and with all our personal respect 
and gratitude towards the Christian society which contains among its 
members the greatest religious thinker of our day, we have no wish 
to be Unitarians. The word ‘ Unitarian ’ has a definite historical 
meaning. The Unitarians are the left wing of the English Pres¬ 
byterians, who have developed as they have done under the ‘ open 
trusts ’ and more liberal conditions of membership which originally 
differentiated them from the Independents. Their divergence- 
through their Presbyterian ancestry—from the national Church was 
•originally a difference partly of doctrine, but still more of Church 
government. The influences of science and criticism' have worked 
upon their modem life as they have upon the life of the Church, 
but through different channels, and taking other forms. The growth of 
liberal thought within the English Church has a history and stamp of 
its own, just as the school of Ritsehl and Harnaek has a special history 
within the Prussian Church. The intellectual influences may be the 
same; the local religious forms on which they work are quite 
different. To us the Church forms are natural and dear. If we are 
driven oujb, because the personal relief we claim is denied us, we go 
with a sense of wrong and exile, protesting in our Lord’s name 
against a separation which is a denial of his spirit, and an infringe¬ 
ment of his command. 
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What is this personal relief? Perhaps, in the first place, how¬ 
ever, one may be told by some that there is no need for spepial relief. 
The majority of clergy would never think of exacting proof of Confirma¬ 
tion before administering the Eucharist, nor has any clergyman a 
legal right to refuse the Eucharist for matters of opinion. And no 
doubt there is much truth in this contention, upon which a large 
number of people are acting at the present day within the Church. 

I have often thought that a new heresy trial testing the rights of 
laymen, the legitimate successor of the Essays and Reviews trial— 
if one could imagine it conducted with good feeling and good faith— 
a large 4 if! ’—might do much good, and show us where we are. 

But to those of us who shrink from conflict, who feel that the 
progress of the neo-Catliolic movement, and the heightening of 
Church obligations which it has brought about,»have made the Liberal 
position more difficult and painful than of old, and who still wish 
for rights, not sufferance, perhaps some suggestion like the follow¬ 
ing will present itself. 

For the ‘ Neukirchlichen ’ laity, the personal pledges that 
stand in the way of their full liberty within the Church are (1) the 
sponsors’ confession of faith in the Baptismal Service; (2) the use 
made of the Catechism in the preparation for Confirmation ; (3) the 
renewal of the baptismal pledge in Confirmation. With regard to 
the first, the difficulties in the way of change are probably, for many 
years to come, insurmountable. And the grievance, though heavy, 
is not intolerable. The child is not promising for itself, nor are the 
parents promising for it; they—apart from the sponsors—are really 
conforming to existing ceremonial, as they have a perfect general right 
to do, except in those cases where their personal assent is demanded 
and they cannot honestly give it. Sponsors, indeed, they cannot 
themselves be; for there it is a matter of personal assent. But 
otherwise they may, as it seems to me, accept the baptismal law of 
the Christian society in which they find themselves, without personal 
insincerity. But the case is quite different with the Catechism and 
with the Confirmation pledge. Numbers of children of Liberal 
parents are withheld every year from Confirmation because of the 
personal assent which it requires to the statements of the Creed. 

A very small change would admit them, and would carry with it, 
moreover, not only their right, but that of their elders, to the 
Eucharist. 

In the Catechism, which is ‘ to be learned of every person before 
he be confirmed by the bishop,’ candidates 4 rehearse the articles of 
their belief,’ which consist in the Creed and in certain explanations 
or summings-up of the Creed. In Confirmation itself, the same 
candidates take upon themselves those obligations 4 to believe and to 
do ’ which were promised for them by their sponsors in baptism. Why 
should it be impossible that in the Confirmation service the bishop 
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should address an alternative question to those candidates who might 
have claimed it in writing ? The question might he of the simplest 
and least contentious character—for instance, ‘ Do you here, in the 
presence of God and of this congregation, renew the solemn promise 
and vow that was made in your name at your baptism ; desiring to 
take upon yourselves the service of God and the following of 
Christ ?’ 

Such an alternative would probably imply a special Confirmation 
training; and it might be desirable that in each diocese two or 
three special clergymen should undertake the preparation of those 
claiming the conscience clause. There are many Broad Church 
clergy to whom such preparation would not present the slightest 
difficulty; who would use it to impress upon the mind of a boy or 
girl such, ethical and spiritual considerations with regard to 
Christianity and life as Stanley or Jowett or Hugh Pearson might 
have employed, and did constantly employ. 

In this way, provision would be made, so far as the laity are 
concerned, within the national Church, for the ‘Neukirchlichen,’ 
the minority, who would thankfully accept the common life and 
ordinances of the Church to which they were born, if they were not 
forced to claim it through dogmatic and historical declarations beyond 
their power. The services of the Church would remain untouched, 
except in this one point, where personal adhesion is asked, and 
personal relief and alternative is therefore needed. No one so 
admitted would have any right, while the beliefs of the majority 
remain what they are, to make a grievance of orthodox declarations in 
.the public worship of the Church. He would have liberated his own 
conscience, and would be henceforth free to take what he can from 
the Church services and the Church life—both giving and receiving. 

But alas! alas! I look back upon the letter of Lord Halifax to 
the Guardian , on the tone of the Church press, on the attitude of 
Prussian orthodoxy towards the ‘ Neukirchlichen/ and I can only 
feel a deep despondency. Is there anywhere left among the orthodox 
Churchmen the spirit which breathes in the noble letter of I)r. Hort 
to Dr. Westcott on the subject of the Revisers’ Communion, at the 
moment when that outcry against Dean Stanley and Mr. Vance 
Smith had broken out which has perhaps done more than any other 
single incident to narrow the religious rights of the English laity ? 

But what one goes back to again and again is that marvellous Communion in 
Henry the Eighth’s Chapel, for which we have to thank first Westcott, and then 
Stanley. ItB quiet solemnity with all the combination of accompaniments is never 
to be forgotten. It is, one can hardly doubt, the beginning of a new period in 
Church histofy. So far the angry objectors have reason for their astonishment. 
But it is strange that they should not ask themselves what other alternatives were 
preferable, and what is really lost to any great interest by the union, for once, of 
all English Christians around the altar of the Church. 
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Words of charity and wisdom! spoken by one of the purest spirits 
of our time—a man as fearless and generous as he was gentle and 
devout. They were written in defence of the Communion of a 
Unitarian minister in Westminster Abbey. What we claim, however, 
is less than is here involved—it is the right to worship sincerely, 
in the ‘house’ of our own ‘congregation/ within the Church order 
to which we and our fathers were born. Is it not the parting of the 
ways ? In the sixteenth century the Christianity of Northern 
Europe yielded to the pressure of new knowledge and new convictions, 
and thereby entered upon that religious development of which we 
see the results to-day in the comparative moral strength, national 
unity, and vigorous social life of the Protestant nations. At the 
present time, after the efforts and discipline of 300 years, a great fresh 
knowledge, new' and legitimate conceptions pf the rational life, are 
once more seeking admittance to and incorporation with the forms and 
institutions of our Christianity. The English Church can of course deny 
the claim. She can expel the dissidents within her borders by methods 
more modern but not less effectual than those by w'hich France 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries expelled the Huguenot 
leaven from her midst, or Spain drove out her handful of Protestants, 
or Pome crushed the Keform in Italy. Spiritual tyranny is as a rule 
only too successful. Every year, under the mild though tenacious 
form it assumes amongst ourselves, the Church and Christianity are 
silently losing multitudes of the educated class, w'ho feel the pressure 
of the new knowledge, who begin perhaps by not knowing how to save 
their Christian fellowship honestly, and endbynot caringto save itatall. 
While the devoted Ritualist clergy are preaching a neo-Catholic doc¬ 
trine to one section of our population, through art and symbolism, 
through colour and poetry, there are but few, very few r , clergy of another 
kind to preach to the thinking workman, or the university graduate, or 
the intelligent girl, in language that really fits their modern needs. 
Year by year, on the testimony of Churchmen themselves, the intel¬ 
lectual quality of the clergy declines, and with it their influence 
with the nation and the power of our common Christianity in the 
dark places of life. All things considered, is it not to be feared at 
the present moment that the Church is losing more than the energy 
of the High Churchmen is replacing ? May it not be that in the 
passion of more tempting things she is putting away from her a call 
of God—that in the growth of this new' criticism which is exercising 
so strong and disintegrating an effect upon her, there is a challenge 
to honesty and charity which she cannot refuse without laying upon 
herself future penalties not unlike those which the Tridentine 
period, with all that it implied, has in the course of time brought 
upon the Roman Church and the nations led by her ? Wherever the 
Protestant principle—the principle of free criticism and personal 
judgment—has been driven out, there one seems to see nations 
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divided into Ultramontanes and Freethinkers—two hostile polities 
within the State, aiming at wholly different goods, between whom the 
gulf is so great that the national life suffers profoundly—nay, the 
whole organism is imperilled. On the one side, a crippling and 
impoverishing neglect of the religious instinct and its claims; on 
the other, a crippling and impoverishing neglect of the rational life 
and its demands. On one side La Croix ; on the other, the comic 
Vie de Jesus, and the acrid secularism of the Municipality of Paris. 
‘ Oh, that we had ever gone through the discipline of Protestantism! ’ 
cried a Frenchman in my hearing, at some disastrous crisis of the 
Dreyfus case.. What is now asked of the English Church by the 
Liberals within her borders is that she should not forcibly interfere 
with this discipline of Protestantism, which has so far brought her 
and England so much variety of good. Let there be no crushing out 
of the High Churchmen; no interference with the legitimate 
freedom of men who are entitled to all the aids that love and 
imagination, picture and ceremonial, can give them in the struggle 
with vice and apathy. But at the same time let there be no strangling 
of the free life of knowledge and thought within the Church; no 
laying of other burdens on the brethren than those laid by the Lord 
himself; no final division and mistrust between those who trust in 
the same God, who are called by the same beloved name, who hope 
together the same unconquerable hope. 


Mary A. Ward. 
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THE CHURCH CRISIS AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


There was no crisis in the Church of EiJgland before the 31st 
of July, in spite of all the scare headings in the newspapers. A 
crisis has been with us ever since, and this not merely because of the 
prohibition of incense, which in comparison with some other issues 
involved is a matter of small importance, but because the Arch¬ 
bishops, consciously or unconsciously, have forced Churchmen, by the 
very directness of their utterances, to look with open eyes at the 
great gulf which has yawned between the theoretical foundation of 
the Church of England and the actual facts of to-day. It is idle to 
speculate about the inwardness of their ruling, whether it was intended 
to sacrifice the Ilitualistic troublers of our Israel in order to .propitiate 
the Protestant sectaries, or to placate these latter while inflicting as 
little discomfort as possible on the former. What is certain is that 
the Archbishops appear to a large number of those who owe them 
allegiance to have gone out of their way to state, in a hard and even 
a harsh manner, the bondage in which the Church of the present is 
under to the Church of the past. 

It is matter for deep regret that the stern logic of events has 
forced them to take this step, nor are they to be blamed for having 
done so. The blame, if any, must surely rest on the shoulders of 
those members of the Church of England who have done their best 
to run the old ship on the rocks, while they pursue their own 
individual predilections. The Liberation Society was languishing 
for lack of enthusiastic support; the cause of Disestablishment had 
been thrown back for many years by the failure of the Bill of April 
1894. Under the Lincoln judgment there seemed some possibility 
of Churchmen learning, if not to agree, at any rate to agree to differ. 
The wise statesmanship of that judgment, however, has been 
rendered nugatory by two sections of the Church of England. 

On the one hand, a certain enthusiastic, but not very instructed 
or self-controlled section of Churchmen had utilised the liberty which 
seemed to have been tacitly given to the Church for the purpose of 
making experiments in public worship and for introducing novelties, 
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which, however harmless in themselves, were quite certain to cause 
most determined opposition on the part of all who appreciate the 
traditions of Anglicanism. On the other hand, the extreme wing on 
the Protestant side, with equal indiscretion and heedlessness for the 
consciences of their brethren, have raised the cry of ‘ No Popery,' 
and have thrown ecclesiastical affairs into confusion. The result is 
that the whole country has been roused. Parliament has been 
appealed to; a widespread feeling of perplexity has been excited; 
and there is a general feeling that something must be done. 

All this might have been quietly met and successfully overcome 
but for the shock given to many by no means extreme Churchmen 
by the blunt assertion of the Archbishops that nothing is lawful in 
the Church of England to-day save what is expressly permitted by 
an Act of Uniformity passed 340 years ago. That this assertion has 
once more raised the whole question of Disestablishment is obvious. 
It would be foolish to shut our eyes to the fact merely because we 
fear what Disestablishment would bring. 

As one who neither desires nor fears, but expects Disestablishment 
in the not too distant future, 1 propose to suggest a few considerations 
arising both from the history of the Disestablishment campaign in 
the past, and from recent events in the Church. In the first place, 
no useful method for discussing such a complicated problem can be 
adopted save the historical. We are not to deal with what we think 
things ought to be or might be, but with what they are and have 
been, and to deduce from this what they promise or threaten to be. 

The first salient point which strikes the student is the fact that 
a quite different ideal ruled in the Church of England in 1559 from 
what rules now. That extraordinary woman, Queen Elizabeth, alone 
saved the Church of England from being a mere duplicate of a 
Lutheran or Calvinistic institution. Neglecting the two extremes 
of irreconcilable adherents to the Papacy and followers of the 
Geneva discipline, she endeavoured to build up a Church which 
should comprehend the vast mass of the English people who were 
not deaf entirely to the teachings of the past, and yet were open to 
the wider hope of the future. These Elizabeth hoped in the true 
spirit of her age to weld into a homogeneous whole by a stern 
insistence on uniformity in rites and ceremonies. The ideal was 
a noble one, but, as subsequent events showed with perfect plainness, 
wholly impracticable in a free country. The attempt to carry it out 
brought down Church and State in one common ruin, and a single 
century sufficed to show that, whatever the inherent virtues of 
uniformity, they cannot thrive on English soil. This shows that the 
fatal flaw in the ecclesiastical law of the English Church as now 
laid down by the Archbishops is that it endeavours to impose methods 
to-day which were applicable alone in an age when uniformity was 
still thought desirable and practicable. 
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It is, however, from the period when uniformity prevailed that 
we are to seek for the nature of the Establishment of the English 
Church. Nothing, it is true, is so fallacious as the laying down of an 
abstract definition and the drawing of logical deductions from it 
which are then to be applied in practice. But at the same time it 
is quite possible to gather from the history, the formularies, and the 
law and practice of the Church, something of the precise nature of 
her Establishment. From this point of view it is singular to notice 
how extremes meet. Hooker’s conception of the Church of England 
is well known. To him the English Church was but the com¬ 
munity on its religious side. The persons who composed the one 
composed the other, even as in the days before the Conquest the 
jurisdictions of the Church and of the State were exercised in 
the Hundred Courts and the Witenagemot£. Or, putting it the 
other way round, the Church comprised the whole body of the 
nation. 

To-day we have an appeal made to us to so restate our doctrine 
and give such elasticity to our discipline that every variety of faith 
or no faith may be comprehended in the National Church. This 
ideal of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s is magnificent, but it is not war. 
If the National Church could be so enlarged as to find place for 
everybody, the first result would be that High Churchmen, 
Evangelicals, and the orthodox Free Churches, would remain outside 
her borders. This would give us the curious result of a National 
Church embracing everybody except those who hold to the historical 
presentment of Christianity. This would be the undoing of the 
work of the Reformation with a vengeance. 

Is it possible to formulate any definition of what the Establish¬ 
ment approximately is ? Many such definitions have been framed, 
but they all seem to come back to the general thesis that the union 
of Church and State involves the clothing of the Church with certain 
privileges and the fettering her by certain restrictions. Of course, 
it is quite possible to imagine that the restrictions might be 
removed, wjiile the privileges remain. But it is not possible for any 
reasonable person to imagine that such a division is at all likely to 
be followed by our civil rulers. If they remove the controlling hand 
of the State, they will most surely accompany their gift of freedom 
by the withdrawal of a corresponding amount of privilege. Those 
who demand a measure of self-government for the Church, or who 
think that the State can be persuaded merely to repeal the Acts of 
Uniformity, and so leave the Church free to do what seems to her 
best, overlook the historical consideration that control and privilege 
go together. If self-government be granted we may be quite 
certain that ample guarantees will be taken that that self-govern¬ 
ment shall not be exercised to the detriment of the State. In other 
words, what the State gives with one hand she will take away with 
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the other. Self-government is but one way of spelling Disestablish¬ 
ment. 

But, without insisting too strongly on this view, I may be 
allowed to point out that the whole current of feeling and ecclesi¬ 
astical legislation for the last 200 years has flowed steadily in the 
direction of Disestablishment. For it should be recollected that 

of 

every Act which deprives the Church of any single item of the 
privileges with which the State has endowed her is, so far as it goes, 
a Disestablishing measure. In fact, the Toleration Act of 1689, when 
viewed in the light of history, can only be described as the morning 
star heralding the sure approach sooner or later of the dawn of 
the Disestablishment. That Act was not only a concession to the 
sturdy consciences of those who claimed the liberty to worship God 
as their consciences dictated; it was a formal confession on the part 
of the State that it did not possess the power to order the worship of 
any man. 

As has been recently said, English people are slow to see the 
logical results of their actions. And it has taken 200 years to push 
home the truth which lay at the core of the Toleration Act, that the 
State cannot order either the worship or the beliefs of religious 
people. It is quite true that the relief granted to His Majesty’s 
Protestant subjects in 1689 was, as Dr. Sacheverell contended, an 
Act of Indulgence rather than Toleration. It excepted, however, 
Papists and Anti-Trinitarians from its scope, and imposed an oath 
and a declaration on all who might take advantage of its benefits. 
It was to all intents and purposes an inchoate repeal of the coercive 
Acts of Elizabeth and Charles the Second, and did for the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662 what 9 and 10 Viet. c. 59 did in 1846 for 5 and 
6 Ed. VI., c. 1. The single result of the passing of this Act and sub¬ 
sequent ones of the same tenor is that while Dissenters are relieved 
from the pains and penalties previously imposed on those who 
abstained from attendance at their parish church, Churchmen may 
still be fined for non-attendance under the Act of 1559. 

A further measure of indulgence to Dissenters wa£ passed in 
1778 (19 Geo. III. c. 44), by which the Dissenting preachers and 
teachers were relieved from the obligation to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, on condition of subscribing a declaration that they 
were Christians and Protestants and believers in the Scriptures. 

Twelve years later, by 31 Geo. III. c. 32, the Papists were set 
free from all persecutions for being Papists, or reputed Papists, 
provided that they took the prescribed oath; and what restrictions 
remained were gradually removed by successive Acts, the best known 
of which is‘that which crowned the whole edifice of indulgences so 
far as they were concerned, passed in 1829. (Vide 18 Geo. III. c. 60; 
31 Geo. III. c. 32; 43 Geo. III. c. 30; 10 Geo. IV. c. 7 ; 1 Wm, IV. 
c. 26; 2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 115.) 
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The exception made in the Toleration Act of 1689 to the detri¬ 
ment of Anti-Trinitailans was removed in 1813 by 53 Geo. III. c. 
160. 

It is not necessary to do more than refer to the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts in 1828, by which the holders of offices of 
trust or emolument under the Crown, or in connection with a 
municipal corporation, were relieved from the odious obligation of 
communicating at their parish church as a pre-condition of holding 
office. It is interesting, however, to note that Lord Eldon bitterly 
opposed the passing of this Act, on the express ground that it was a 
sure forerunner of the total overthrow of the Church. 

Although it is true that all these Acts, so far as Parliament was 
concerned, were passed for political rather than ecclesiastical reasons; 
although, to quote the words of Mr. Justice Bestjn Kex v. Wadding- 
ton (1 B. & C., 26), ‘ Legislation in passing that Act (1 Wm. & Mary 
c. 18) only thought of easing the consciences of Dissenters, and not 
of allowing them to attempt to weaken the faith of the members of 
the Church; 9 & 10 Wm. III. was to give security to the Govern¬ 
ment by rendering men incapable of office who entertained views 
hostile to the Established religion; ’ yet the invariable result of 
granting such indulgences was pari passu to deprive the Church of 
that monopoly of privileges which the Establishment had endowed 
her with. How far the ship of the Church has moved away from 
the continent of Uniformity may be seen in the words of another 
learned judge, Sir William Scott, which were meant to express the 
effect of the whole series of these special statutes of relief and 
Annual Indemnity Acts: 

A 9 the law [be said] now is, everyone goes to liis particular church with a 
certainty of not feeling any ol' his solemn opinions offended. If any person dissents, 
a remedy is provided by the mild and wise spirit of toleration which has prevailed 
in modern times, and which allows that he should join himself to persons of 
persuasions similar to his own. [Il.M. Procurator-General v. Stone, 1 Consist. 428.] 

We may next take another set of Acts, which have acted in 
precisely the same direction. The late Lord Selborne placed the 
essence of'Establishment in the clothing of the Church with jurisdic¬ 
tion by the State. This view is true, but inadequate. In so far as it 
is true we may say again that a whole set of Disestablishing measures 
have been passed one after the other. For instance, the jurisdiction 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts of England and Wales in suits for defama¬ 
tion was abolished by a short Act in 1855 (18 & 19 Viet. c. 41). 
Starting with the Metropolis Local Management Act of 1855, down 
to the Local Government Act of 1894, and the London Government 
Act of this present year, we may say that the Church’s jurisdiction 
in, and connection with, municipal life has been gradually diminished, 
so that little still remains to be done in this department when 
Church and State may finally sever their partnership, or when an 
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Act shall be passed to put our present vestries, with their diminished 
- powers, on their proper footing of assemblies of Churchmen only, for 
Church purposes alone. 

In 1857, by 20 & 21 Viet. c. 75, Her Majesty’s Court of Probate 
was substituted for the Ecclesiastical Courts in all matters relating 
to ‘ the grant and revocation of probates of wills and letters of 
administration.’ 

Again, in the department of marriages a tremendous inroad was 
made on the Church’s jurisdiction in 1836, when by 6 & 7 Wm. IV. 
c. 85 marriages other than those solemnised in Churches of the 
Establishment were made legal by the setting up of the recognition 
of the jurisdiction of the Civil Registrar. The change begun then 
was carried still further when in 1857, by 20 & 21 Viet. c. 83, the 
Church Courts were abolished in all matters relating to divorce and 
matrimonial causes, and a Civil Court established in their place. 
The recent Act by which Dissenting Ministers are, like Clerks in 
Holy Orders, allowed to dispense with the presence of a Civil 
Registrar, is the last step in the same direction. 

A still further inroad was made on the privileges of the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Courts by the Brawling Act of 1860, which, with certain 
exceptions, deprived them of jurisdiction over persons not in Holy 
Orders in suits for brawling. 

If we turn to the law of burial, we find the same tendency at 
work. Up to 1852 the Church may be truly said to have enjoyed 
a monopoly of ministrations at burials. In that year, 15 & 16 Viet, 
c. 85 showed what was to come. The relief given to Dissenters then 
was carried still further by the Burials Act of 1857, by Marten’s Act 
of 1879, and Osborne Morgan’s Act of 1880. These, with others, 
have combined to deprive the Church of many of the privileges 
which she once prized so highly, and have left the whole system of 
our burial laws in such admired confusion that a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed in 1897 to inquire into 
them, with the result that in all probability further* legislation will 
be introduced at the first opportunity. It will have for its object 
the conferring of still greater relief on those who objedt to conse¬ 
cration with what it now entails. 

I need not do more than allude to the passing of the Church 
Rates Act in 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 109), which rendered a com¬ 
pulsory Church rate illegal. 1 

1 The following passage from the Church Review for February, 18G1, p. 25, is 
instructive: 

It is said that were the [Church] rates abolished, the sanctuaries of England 
would not be left to decay, nor the Word and Sacrament cease to be dispensed at 
their altars. \fye dispute not this, for we have all faith in the zeal and liberality of 
Church people. But surely, if by an Act of Legislature the support of the fabrics 
and services be repudiated as a national obligation, that Act will virtually be an 
avowal that the nation no longer cares for either, and that, as a nation, it is ready to 
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But this Disestablishing tendency may be seen perhaps most 
clearly in the different Education Acts passed in the present reign. 
Formerly all schoolmasters, like doctors and midwives, required a 
licence from the ecclesiastical authority, and, indeed, it seems that 
the right of the Bishop of London, or the Dean of St. Paul’s, to 
licence doctors remains formally unrepealed to-day. So late as 1869 
all grammar schools were under the Ordinary, and their masters 
required his licence. The Endowed Schools Act of that year (32 & 
33 Viet. c. 56) took that power away. The spirit at work then was 
seen again in the Education Act of 1870, in the University Tests 
Act of 1871, and in the Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1889. 

It only needed the example of the Act for the Disestablishing 
of the Irish Church, and of the Bill for the Disestablishing of the 
Church in Wales five years ago, to open people’s eyes to the fact 
that for 200 years the State had been legislating in one direction 
only so far as the Church was concerned, and that was in the direc¬ 
tion of depriving her piecemeal of the privileges with which she had 
been invested in Uniformity days. Here and there an effort may 
be seen to turn the current in another direction, such as in the 
Schism Bill of 1714 (which never became effective), and (according 
to their enemies) in the Tithes Rent-charge (Rates) Act of this pre¬ 
sent year, and the Elementary Education Relief Act. But these are 
such insignificant exceptions that they serve only to illustrate more 
clearly the whole tendency of ecclesiastical legislation for two 
centuries. It all goes in the same direction. Vestigia nulla 
rdrorsum. 

No better test can be applied for determining the trend of social 
feeling than legislation. But if it be argued that the Acts referred 
to above are nothing but testimonies to the pushfulness of the 
minority, I ask whether that same virtue will be less operative in the 
future, and whether the majority, which has yielded uniformly in the 
past, may be expected to behave differently under a similar pressure. 
If not, I do not’ see any force in the objection. 

If, however, this series of Acts does not carry conviction, then let it 
be considei'ed that side by side with them there has gone on a steady 
movement against the enforcement of dogmas by authority, and this 
as much within the Church as without. For the former the late Arch¬ 
deacon Denison is an unexceptionable witness. Writing in 1878, he 
said : 

I am constrained to repeat my belief here, that if I had to deal with Essays and 
Jteviews, and with the book of Dr. Colenso, at this time, and with proceedings 
against him personally as a heretic, instead of some eighteen years ago, I could not 

acquiesce in the destruction of the one and the discontinuance of the other. We 
will go further, and say that it would be almost tantamount to an emphatic national 
repudiation of the Christian faith. [The italics are not mine,] 

Resolutions to the same effect were passed at a meeting of Churchmen on the 
28th of January 1861. [ Ecclesiastical Gazette, the 12th of February 1861, p. 209.] 
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.carry the condemnation through the Lower House; I need say nothing of the 
prospect of it in the Upper House.® 

Outside the Church the anti-dogmatic spirit has advanced by 
leaps and bounds. The influence of that arch-theologian, T. H. 
Huxley; the spread of evolutionary philosophy, especially as ex¬ 
pounded in the ‘ Synthetic Philosophy ’ of Mr. Spencer ; the solvent 
power of an increased knowledge of other religions than our own, and 
in particular of the East; the rise of higher conceptions of God 
which have made it increasingly difficult for men to accept the 
traditional theology; the freer handling of the Bible by modern 
criticism and research ; the rise of ethical societies and all that they 
imply ; the doctrinal differences of the Churches; Ritschlianism and 
the Kantian theory of the relativity of knowledge; these and a 
hundred other influences have been quietly but surely at work, 
making the maintenance of the old dogmatic spirit almost an im¬ 
possibility even among the most rigidly orthodox. How, then, can it 
be expected that a State which is composed of men who are so 
largely imbued with this free spirit should be able to go on indefi¬ 
nitely enforcing or recognising a single exponent of the religious 
consciousness of the nation ? That the Church should act as this 
exponent is an excellent counsel of perfection, but as things are it 
can only do so by consenting to such a comprehension as is advocated 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and that is out of the question. 

It will be enough to refer simply to the anti-clerical feeling 
which is so marked a feature of our times, and to the opposed fact 
that the Church of England puts large powers in the hands of the 
clergy, and exercises discipline over the laity purely by coercing 
the clergy, to find further evidence of the impossibility of regarding 
the present Establishment as permanent. 

Those who hold that the Establishment should be maintained at 
all costs are bound to face the difficulty that they are asking that an 
undogmatic and anti-dogmatic State should recognise as true dogmas 
which it either holds to be false or at all events indifferent. Or is it 
that we are to say with Gibbon that a religion is to be looked at by 
the statesman not as true but as useful ? 

It is not too much to say that the general feeling to-day is with 
Bishop Colenso and ‘ Lux Mundi.’ It no longer teaches or believes 
what Jonathan Edwards taught about hell. It regards sin as an 
evolutionary disease and not as a moral culpability. It questions the 
authority of the Bible, and treats the Church as subject simply to 
the laws of human education, and not as a divine society. There is 
no need to postulate a majority for such views. It is enough that 
they are widely held for the inconsistency of an Establishment to be 
made plain. 


2 Notes of my Life , p. 325. 
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Now what is the answer generally made to the general considera¬ 
tions I have just mentioned ? It ordinarily takes the form of an 
indication that this, that, or the other evil will follow any measure 
of Disestablishment, but does not, so far as my experience goes, 
touch the question itself. For instance, I am told that Disestablish¬ 
ment involves robbery, which is as patent a fallacy on the one side 
as the crude socialistic theories of the Liberation Society about 
‘ national property ’ are on the other. Or, it is urged that the 
Church will suffer loss of prestige ; as if her true dignity was not to 
be found in her spiritual work and successes. Or, it is said we shall 
be pulling down the Church to the level of the sects—whatever that 
may mean. Or, we are warned in terrifying accents that our 
country districts will lapse into pure paganism, which is a poor 
Compliment to the work of 'the Church of .England at the present 
moment. Or, it is urged that we shall suffer a lower status of the 
clergy; as if that had not set in already. Again, it is said that the 
Disestablishment of the English Church will put her out of touch 
with the other churches of the Anglican Communion, an objection 
which is hollow at the core. 

Another consequence of Disestablishment is pointed to on all 
sides in the word disruption. To this it may fairly be replied that 
it is a shallow criticism which gauges the future of the Church of 
England by the heated utterances of partisans on either side. That 
future will be determined, when the time comes, not by the partisans, 
but by the large and central majority of people, who are sober, peace¬ 
able, and truly conscientious sons of the Church of England. Or, 
again it is urged—as by the Bishop of Liverpool —that we shall have 
a godless iState, in spite of the fact that the United States has not 
found this fear justified by events. 

The fact is, that those who are responsible for these objections 
are. frighted by false fires. Cautious in so wide-reaching a change 
as Disestablishment *we should all be, but timidity is the mark of a 
faithless mind. Of course, risks must be run, but all progress involves 
risks, and if the forecast based on such a review as the above is 
correct, then we must be prepared to face the risks and make the 
best of what may come. 

I may, however, be permitted to point out that those who try to 
terrify us with these bogeys have only themselves to thank for the 
necessity of considering Disestablishment as a near possibility. In 
the first place, those who delight to call themselves Protestants, and 
declare that they will not have Disestablishment at any price, are 
largely responsible for the question being raised. If they had been 
content to live and let live, we might have gone on indefinitely 
acquiescing in a state of things which was tolerable only so long as 
common-sense held the helm. Again, those on the extreme wing of 
the Ritualists, who by their ungoverned zeal have egged on the 

Voi.. XLVI—No. 272 Y Y 
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Protestant campaign, have not any right to complain if after 
Disestablishment they are deprived of a great portion of what they 
hold dear. 

Moreover, although it would ill become me to criticise the 
methods of the Archbishops’ ruling, yet it may be permissible to 
point out that the direct and necessary consequence of the stringent 
line adopted is a demand that the state of things confirmed by that 
ruling should be brought up to date forthwith. It is quite certain 
that when the next attack is made upon the Establishment many of 
those who five years ago appeared on Church Defence platforms 
and subscribed to Church Defence funds will be looked for in vain. 
They will not aid the Liberation Society directly ; they will simply 
abstain from opposition, and a party or society which has got into 
this mood is bound to be defeated by the superior enthusiasm of its 
opponents. 

Am I, then, it may be asked, in favour of Disestablishment ? If 
I say ‘ I do not know,’ this answer will seem a feeble summing-up 
of all that has been said above. A person, however, who is in favour 
in the abstract of a certain course of action may shrink from giving 
a decided answer till he sees the abstract take a concrete form. It 
is impossible for any cautious person to say whether he is or is not 
in favour of Disestablishment before the Bill is in his hands. We 
do not know for certain the precise provisions which the next 
Disestablishment Bill will contain. I suppose, however, there is 
little doubt, that as the precedent of the Act for Disestablishing the 
Irish Church was followed in the Bill for Disestablishing the Church 
in Wales, so the future Bill which will have for its point of attack 
the Establishment of the English Church will follow in the main 
the precedent of that which dealt with the Church in Wales. If so, 
we may take it for a certainty that the bishops, the clergy, and the 
lay members of the Church of England will be empowered to form 
themselves into a voluntary society, as against the State, on the 
basis of * the present articles, doctrines, rights, rules, discipline and 
ordinances of the Established Church,’ with power, of course, to 
modify them from time to time as may seem good to the disestab¬ 
lished body. I take it, too, that so far as property is concerned, the 
ancient endowments will be taken from the Church and devoted to 
some other purpose of national well-being; that some date—such as 
the year 1703—will be selected as the dividing line between ancient 
and modern endowments. 

I take it, too, that the buildings now the property of the Church, 
whether cathedrals, parish churches, or parsonage houses, will, in 
any wise scheme of disendowment, be allowed to remain the property 
of the disestablished body. It is quite certain that any measure 
which opposes this will meet with the fiercest opposition on the part 
of all Churchmen, including those who in the abstract are not 
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altogether opposed to Disestablishment. Nothing has touched the 
feelings of Churchmen so intimately in the past as proposals to so 
deal with our ancient places of worship as to leave them open to the 
risk of being used for secular purposes, or even for the serial worship 
of any bodies of religious people who might care to claim them for 
their use. This is a consideration which cannot be unworthy of the 
notice of those who may be responsible for the drafting of any future 
Disestablishment Bill. 

In what I have said above I have endeavoured to point out, so 
far as is possible, from that tendency in history of great principles to 
work themselves out that in this matter we appear to be at the 
mercy of a tendency at least two centuries old in the direction of a 
free Church in a free State. It is incumbent on those who regard the 
final success of this tendency as a grievous disaster either to tell us 
how it is to be reversed; or wherein consists the justice of a State 
split up into innumerable divisions of religious beliefs maintaining a 
belief held by no more than a very considerable section of its 
members; or else to tell us whether they are willing to see the 
borders of the Church enlarged so indefinitely as to approximate even 
roughly to the limits of the State. 

If these two latter are beyond the pale of controversy, then there 
remains to be considered nothing but Disestablishment. That Dis¬ 
establishment would bring dangers and even losses in its wake is 
certain, hut it is not the habit of an Englishman to refuse to do the 
right thing because the doing of it is risky. The losses would 
certainly be counterbalanced by considerable gains, and, in the 
opinion of some most competent to judge, the gains would in a short 
time more than balance the losses. Even in the realm of finance 
there is good ground for believing that what we should lose in 
ancient endowments would be very soon compensated for, and more 
than -compensated for, by the impetus given to the now latent 
generosity of the mass of Churchmen. In the domain of worship and 
doctrine no fundamental change need be expected. Extremes would 
undoubtedly be reduced, but nothing approaching the baldness and 
inartistic character of worship under the Irish canons need be feared 
here. 

On the other hand, the influence of the Church would be increased 
a thousandfold. It would not be open to anybody then to say that 
she was a body of jarring and conflicting sects held together by the 
constraining hand of the Establishment. Her civil prestige might 
be less ; her spiritual and moral influence would be far greater. She 
would rest then on her own proper foundation and wield her own 
proper weapons, and the gain to Church and State alike would be 
enormous. The State, which is not now regarded merely as a police 
bureau, but as an ethical institution, would not be found in con¬ 
tradiction to the still higher ideals inculcated by the Church. 
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Tbe period which intervenes between the break up of the present 
Establishment and the settlement of the free Church might be 
enveloped in clouds and darkness. Controversy—political, social, 
and religious—for a time would rage; hitter feelings would be raised 
and angry words said; but after the storm would come the calm, 
after the battle, time for reflection ; and eventually the combatants 
would be surprised to find how little their fears—or perhaps their 
hopes—had been justified by events. 

Well roars tlie storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 

Proclaiming social truth shall spread, 

And justice. 

W. F. Cobb, D.D. 
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My text is taken from the Life of Bishop Wilber force, the Second 
Volume, and the 323rd page. 

It is high time that there should be a careful argurflont upon the justice and 
enornlity of late ecclesiastical proceedings ; that the Archbishop should be awakened 
out of his Fool’s Paradise, and made to understand that, though reverence for his 
ollice has up to this time, in a wonderful manner, kept people silent about his 
proceedings, yet the time has come when a beginning must be made towards 
■describing them without circumlocution in their true colours. 

Thus wrote Mr. Gladstone in 1856, when Archbishop Sumner 
was consenting to an attack on the doctrine of the Eeal Presence, 
■and I am grateful to my great leader and master for setting this 
wholesome precedent of plain-speaking. It. is a precedent greatly 
needed, and strictly applicable to the circumstances of the present 
hour. Anyone who has the hardihood to criticise the recent per¬ 
formance at Lambeth is reproached with disloyalty to the Church 
and with speaking evil of dignities. Surely no one will maintain 
that Mr. Gladstone was disloyal to the Church, or that he under¬ 
rated Ihe episcopal office. And yet he plainly said that the Arch¬ 
bishop lived in a Fool’s Paradise, and that his proceedings must be 
■described in their true colours. Again, ciitics of the performance at 
Lambeth are impressively told by all sorts of dignitaries and would- 
be dignitaries that they must hold their peace because the Arch¬ 
bishop is ‘venerable’ and ‘honest.’ Here again Mr. Gladstone's 
precedent serves. Archbishop Sumner was as ‘venerable’ in 185(1 
as Archbishop Temple is in 1899: and yet Mr. Gladstone did not 
suffer him to go unrebuked when he endangered the doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist. To the plea that the present Archbishop is 
i honest as the day,’ I can only reply with Mrs. Gamp—‘ Who deniges 
of it ? ’ Honesty is a homely virtue, which is commonly taken for 
granted in bishops, to say nothing of archbishops; and, if each 
honest bishop is to be regarded as infallible, the Church has indeed 
received a highly variegated revelation. 

The fact is that the Church of England, at the present moment, 
is suffering from two distinct, yet not unconnected, evils. The 
first it that so many of her places of authority are occupied by 
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schoolmasters and college-dons. To have flogged the young seems 
to be an indispensable qualification for the see of Canterbury; but 
it has its drawbacks as a preparation for ruling the Church. That 
venerable Tractarian, the Eev. F. E. Paget, long ago described the 
4 schoolmaster-bishop, who, having never done a day’s parish work in 
his life, goes into his diocese knowing nothing of the pastoral care, 
but in the expectation that he is to rule his clergy as he has ruled 
his school—namely, by fear instead of love, and upon the principle 
that everyone is guilty who is not proved to be innocent.’ The 
petty despotism of a head-mastership is, without exception, the 
worst possible training for any position where feelings have to be 
considered, and persuasion has to be used, and criticism anticipated, 
and even sometimes resistance encountered. But though head- 
mastership is the worst, all forms and phases of the pedagogic 
life, whether at school or college, carry, in greater or less degree, the 
same disqualification. Mr. Paget again comes to my assistance with 
a lifelike description of a donnish clergyman. ‘ For years he had 
been the Autocrat of All the Quadrangles. His word had been law— 
so pre-eminently so, that it had become quite natural to him to speak 
as if he had a hot potato in his mouth, and to walk as if Obedience were 
always preceding him with a silver poker. Scouts, and bedmakers, 
and undergraduates fled before his shadow. The world that could be 
ruled by being “crossed at the buttery,” fined, confined, discom- 
monsed, imposed, rusticated, expelled, lay at his mercy.’ To the 
pedagogic mind, authority is the one guiding principle of human 
life, and liberty the most pestilent of mischiefs ; and the promoted 
pedagogue carries these convictions with him to the episcopal 
’ throne or the canon’s stall. 

So much for the first of the two evils from which the Church just 
now is suffering; and the second is like unto it. Is there such a word as 
Episcopolatry ? Certainly there is such a thing; and during the last 
few years it has made rapid strides. 

The whole Catholic revival in the Church of England had been 
effected by prolonged resistance to bishops. One has only to read 
the biographies of Archbishop Tait and Bishop Wilberforce to see 
how, point by point, everything that is most highly valued by 
Catholic Churchmen was denounced and opposed by the Episcopate 
of the day; and how, point by point, the Episcopate was overcome. 
Dr. Pusey told us long ago that Newman collapsed because he had 
relied on bishops, and that he himself had stood firm because he 
relied on the Church. Dr. Liddon used to say that the Founder of 
the Church must have known what was best for its government, 

4 but the advantages of the system are not obvious on. the surface.’ 
But, in spite of all this experience the present generation, either 
ignorant or forgetful of the past, has rushed into the extreme of 
episcopolatry. Reverence for the office has degenerated into 
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obsequiousness to the holder. It is regarded as sacrilege to affirm 
that ‘ We have this treasure in earthen vessels.’ A bishop may call 
the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist ‘ Lutheran ; ’ or fraternise with 
a Socinian blasphemer; or communicate in a Presbyterian kirk, or 
permit the re-marriage, of the divorced in church; and yet, in 
each individual case, we are to declare that he is very wise, and very 
good, and very ‘ honest ’ and very ‘ venerable; ’ and take what he 
tells us as law, and regulate our faith and worship by his notions of 
what is right and becoming. One episcopolator lately affirmed in a 
newspaper that, as the Archbishops were understood to be considering 
the case for incense during the WhitsunJholidays, their decision would 
be inspired by the Holy Ghost! Surely the force of unreason could 
no further go. 

For my own part, I confess that I am built on different lines, 
and some correspondence which I have lately seen, between two 
Bishops and their clergy, has reminded me forcibly of what Mr. 
T. W. Allies once wrote about his diocesan : 

I lived under what I will not call liis crosier, but his stick. He had taken it 
from the civil ruler, and was bent on having it thought a crosier; but to me he 
used'it as a pasha, simply for the bastinado. And, not being exactly made for a 
slave, I never conceived so great an antipathy for anyone as for this brandisher of 
episcopal authority. 

I now proceed to trace the effect of these concurrent evils on the 
present condition of the Church, and to inquire how far the recent 
proceedings of our sehoolmaster-Archbishop have affected the pro¬ 
spects of Disestablishment, or, as I prefer to call it, Liberation. 

Down to the 31st of July I had steadily refused to believe in 
1 The Crisis.’ Certainly there had been a bogus agitation, originated 
by Mr. Kensit, fomented by Sir William Harcourt and the Times , 
and encouraged by the moral cowardice of certain Bishops whose 
first article of faith is: / believe in an Established Church. But 
there was nothing which could be properly called a crisis. Now, 
however, a crisis, in its strictest sense of a determining or turning 
point, has arrived; and it was createdjby the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on the 31st of July. 

On the 8th of February last the Archbishop announced that, 
acting on the direction given in the Preface to the Prayer-book, he 
would be prepared to hear cases where doubts had arisen about the 
proper mode of performing Divine service ; and that he would judge 
such cases with an open mind, disregarding even his own pre-eon- 
ceived opinions. He was further understood to say that he would 
not consider himself bound by the decisions of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee. . 

This offer was received with general (though by no .means 
universal) approbation. Here at last, men said, is a chance of some¬ 
thing like a spiritual tribunal. The chief pastor of the Church of 
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England has volunteered to hear disputes about ritual, to consider 
the case on purely spiritual and ecclesiastical grounds, and to decide 
without reference to courts or Acts of Parliament. These things 
will, for the first time, be judged, not by man-made law, but by the 
custom of the Catholic Church in general, and the Church of England 
in particular. 

So his Grace’s offer was understood. Perhaps it ought not to 
have been so understood. Perhaps he did not intend it to be so- 
understood. Perhaps those who so understood it were duly sanguine 
or simple. ‘ “ Will you walk into my parlour ? ” said the spider to 
the fly.’ But, as a matter of fact, it was so understood ; and presently 
two clergymen were constrained to defend their ritual practices- 
before the Archbishop, sitting in what he very properly said was not 
a court. I say ‘ constrained,’ because Mr. Ram, having no doubts, 
declined to go to the Archbishop, and was sent, against his will, by 
the Bishop of Norwich, while Mr. Westall (as I understand) was 
over-persuaded by the Bishop of London, and endeavoured, too late, 
to withdraw his consent. The case for and against incense and 
the case for and against portable lights were exhaustively argued. 
Whether they were wisely or suitably presented I do not now' stop 
to inquire. After a patient hearing, and a decent pause for con¬ 
sideration, the Archbishop issued his ‘Opinion ’ on the 31st of July. 
We then learned, with inexpressible surprise, that his Grace had 
overridden all considerations of Catholic usage, ecclesiastical pro¬ 
priety, and the practice of the Church of England before and since 
the Reformation, and based his decision on an obsolete Act of 
Parliament, to which, at the time of passing, the Church was not a 
party. Had the Archbishop announced in February that this was 
to be his mode of procedure, his offer would have been received with 
the respect due to a good intention, but would have been practically 
disregarded. No one would have paid any more heed to it than to 
that allocution in which last autumn he essayed to define the doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist. Here is the sting of the matter. It shows 
the poisonous influence of Establishment on a good and spiritually- 
minded man. That the Archbishop should have promised an inde¬ 
pendent hearing and then decided the case by reference to the Act 
of Uniformity has, indeed, the effect of treachery. His Grace cannot 
object to that phrase, for it is his own. When, in 1861, he was 
championing Essays and Reviews against the Episcopal Bench, he 
wrote to Bishop Tait: ‘ What you did had not the intention, but it 
had all the effect, of treachery.’ And again : ‘ Such conduct has the 
effect (I expressly said not the intention) of treachery. ... I do 
not care*for your severity. I do care for being cheated.’ 1 What 
Dr. Temple said to Bishop Tait in 1861 we may, without offence, say 
to Archbishop Temple in 1899. For a Metropolitan to offer, or seem 
1 See Archbishop Tait’s Life, vol. i. p. 298. 
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to offer, his priests a spiritual hearing, and then fob them off with 
a musty Act of Parliament, ‘ has the effect (I expressly said not the 
intention) of treachery.’ 

But this is not all. The Record, which has special opportunities 
of knowing what passes in episcopal circles, has repeatedly declared 
that, long before the inquiry at Lambeth, the Bishops in private 
conclave had agreed to suppress the use of incense. If this is true 
—and it has not been denied—the whole proceeding before the 
Archbishop was (to quote what was said of a more famous trial) 

4 a delusion, a mockery, and a snare.’ 

But, assuming that the Record is wrongly informed, and that the 
case was not. prejudged, there was at any rate a complete misunder¬ 
standing on the part of Mr. Westall and Mr. Iiam of the grounds on 
which their case was to be heard, lliey expected spiritual hearing, 
ami they got bad law. They "looked for Judgment, but behold! 
oppression.’ They cannot in reason, honour, or conscience be ex¬ 
pected to obey a ruling founded on principles which they repudiate 
and abjure. From the beginning of the hearing to the end, the 
Archbishop [1 refer only to the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the 
intervention of the Archbishop of York in the Southern Province was 
a mere intrusion] was, to use Mr. Kuskin’s admirable words, ‘ wrong 
with the intense wrongness which only an honest man can achieve 
who has taken a false turn of thought in the outset, and is following 
it, regardless of consequences.’ Professor Sunday Has shown us that 
his histor} (to say nothing of his policy) was bad. Mr. Burnie has 
shown us that his law was bad, and that he has in sheer lightness of 
heart reversed a judgment of the Court of King’s Bench. Without 
touching such high matters, a mere layman may protest against his 
attempt to minimise the authority for incense by misquoting the ’ 
language of George Herbert, and pooh-poohing the practice of Bishop 
Andrewes. 

To' my brother-laymen whose minds have been distressed and 
whose worshij) is likely to be disfigured by this archiepiscopal 
‘opinion’ I have submitted before, and would submit again, the 
following considerations : 

(1) The Archbishop, by basing his opinion on an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, has deprived it of all spiritual authority. 

(2) An Act of Parliament is not converted into a spiritual law by 
being ‘ promulged ’ by an Archbishop. For example, if the Archbishop 
‘ promulged ’ the Divorce Act, he would not make that Act part of 
the Divine law. 

(3) We affirm, with the 20th Article, that ‘the Church hath 
power to decree rites or ceremonies ; ’ and we deny that the power 
to decree or to forbid rites or ceremonies pertains to the State. 

(4) If, as Canon Gore suggests, the Act of Uniformity is part of 
a contract between the Church and the State, we deny that the 
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Archbishop is the proper interpreter of it. The archiepiscopal' 
office confers no competence to interpret Acts of Parliament. The 
function of interpreting Acts of Parliament belongs to courts 
of law. 

It certainly is no part of my duty to counsel the clergy; but I 
see that Mr. Westall and Mr. Ram have decided (o give a technical 
compliance, and, in my humble judgment, they have done well. The 
fact that they consented, under whatever pressure, to he represented 
at Lambeth, differentiates their case from that of any other clergy¬ 
man. The usual outcry, half ignorant and half malicious, and old as 
the prosecution of Mr. Mackonochie, has been raised against equivoca¬ 
tion, evasion, dodgery, and the like. This is all stuff, and hypo¬ 
critical stuff as well. A spiritual judgment would have been very 
differently treated ; but when was anything beyond a strict and 
literal obedience ever claimed for an Act of Parliament ? Mr. Westall 
and Mr. Ram are told that, because the Archbishop forbids incense 
during the service, they must not use it before the service. It 
would be as reasonable to tell a publican that, because the law 
compels him to close at 11 r.M., he ought to keep his house shut all 
day. These points, however, are only of limited and secondary 
importance. The real interest of the performance at Lambeth is 
that it has given a sensible impetus to the movement for Disestablish¬ 
ment. For many years I have maintained, as Mr. Mackonochie 
maintained before me, that Disestablishment (which of course would 
include the right of electing our own bishops) is our only way of 
escape from the mischiefs with which we are surrounded. I will not 
restate in detail my opinions, which were given in the February 
number of this Review. In quiet times, my fellow-Churchmen are 
very unwilling to face this remedy; but the Archbishop has forced 
it on the attention, and in some cases on the acceptance, of many 
who have hitherto repudiated it. Men who, at episcopal bidding, 
laboured in 1895 to defeat the policy of Disestablishment are keenly 
alive to the fact that when it was a question of endowments, 
our Spiritual Fathers waxed eloquent on the continuity of the 
Church of England before and after the Reformation ; but that 
when the dignity of Eucharistic worship is at stake, they are quite 
content to make our ecclesiastical history begin in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Once again the voices, so long hushed, are heard. Once again 
men are saying that they will take the rules of their public worship, 
not from Parliamentary draftsmen, nor amateur lawyers, nor self- 
constituted popes, but only from the Church of England, exercising 
her just authority as part of ‘the Holy Church Universal.’ In a 
word Disestablishment was dead, and the proceedings at Lambeth 
have revived it. So may such performances ever prosper. 

I understand that the English Church Union will hold a public 
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meeting in London during the week of the Church Congress, and 
that the subject for discussion will be the bearing of the Archbishop’s 
‘ Opinion ’ on the life and work of the Church. I congratulate the 
Union on the boldness of its policy. It is worthy of Lord Halifax, 
who has not inherited the high temper and strong will of the 
historic Greys for nothing. At that meeting some voices will surely 
be heard for Disestablishment; but I imagine that the more general 
demand will be for the restoration to the Church of her self-governing 
ppwers. What form are those powers to take ? 

Three centuries ago our forefathers threw off the yoke of the 
historic Papacy at Rome. Assuredly we are not going to submit 
to a brand-new papacy at Lambeth. The Bishops, as every 
Catholic gladly acknowledges, have their Divinely-given preroga¬ 
tive of perpetuating the sacred ministry ancj, guarding the deposit 
of Faith; but the constitution of the Catholic Church is not 
modelled on the type of an Oriental despotism, and ‘ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ Only a priest can break 
the Bread of Life and bind up the broken-hearted in the name 
of Christ; but it is not in archbishops, nor bishops, nor priests, 
isolated from the general body of the baptized, that the life 
of the Church resides. In one of the neglected masterpieces of 
English divinity, Bishop Moberly taught us that the clergy, in their 
threefold order, are the representatives and ministers of the Church 
at large, which is ‘ the entire Spirit-bearing body ’ of baptized 
persons ; and to no less an authority than that entire body can 1, 
as a Catholic Churchman, look for the regulation of our English 
worship. 

It has [wrote Bishop Moberly] been generally held by theologians (excepting 
always those of the high Roman school) that the retrospective acceptance of the 
whole Church, including lay-people as well as clergy, is necessary in order to 
give conciliar decrees their full oecumenical character and weight. This view—the 
view Of Corson and his friends at Constance, and of the Gallican Church ; of 
Archbishop Laud, and the Anglican High Church ; of ‘ Janus ’ in modern Catholic 
Germany—involves the truth for which 1 desire to contend; and, borrowing the 
sentiment of my dear friend the late Rev. John Keble, 1 venture to say that, if 
the assent of the lay-people is thus necessary, even in the highest of all instances, 
the settlement of the Faith, it is matter, not of principle but of convenience and 
wisdom, to settle at what point, and in what proporlion, this Christian counsel 
shall be listened to and acknowledged. . . . The full co-operation of the laity of 
the Church—not as a matter of benevolence or bounty, but as a matter of debt 
and duty—is not more absolutely necessary in practice than it is indispensable in 
theory to the full power and efficacy of the Church," 

Those wise words were written in full view of the difficulties of 
the Irish Church, then just disestablished, and * suddenly deprived/ 
as the Bishop said, ‘ of the orderly but somewhat enervating' direction 
of State control.’ The principle which they express may, I think,. 

* Preface to the (Second Edition (1S69) of Bishop Moberly’s Bampton Lectures. 
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excellently serve for the guidance of the Church of England, when 
at length she makes up her mind to free herself from Acts of 
Uniformity and Church Discipline Bills and Archiepiscopal mis- 
rulings and State-made bishops; from the interference of outsiders, 
and the worship of the Jumping Cat, and the appeal to the Man in 
the Street; and all the degrading incidents in which Establishment 
has involved her. 

(xeokge W. E. Bussell. 
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AFTER THE PRESENT WAR 


It is of course far too early as yet to say that the war in South 
Africa is at an end. But it is not too early to say that the end, as 
no sane Englishman ever doubted, is a foregone conclusion, nor to 
direct public attention to the question what we are going to do 
after the war is over. The experience of the past, the experience 
for which our country will have paid so heavy a price not only in 
wealth but in precious lives, may serve at any rate to show us what 
we ought not to do. Before entering therefore on the consideration 
of the new order of things which must necessarily be established in 
South Africa, it is well to point out the lessons taught us by the past. 

Now the first and foremost of these lessons is the one which 
Lord Kosebery had the courage to impress upon his fellow-countrymen 
at the outset* of the war, namely that we must have no more of the 
policy which is known in South Africa as that of Majuba Hill. In 
tendering this advice the successor of Mr. Gladstone in the Premier¬ 
ship showed a knowledge of the Boer-Uitlander controversy which 
most of his late colleagues have hitherto been unable to realise, or at 
any rate to admit. The war of 1899 is as directly due to the capitu¬ 
lation of 1881 after our defeat at Majuba as the harvest is the result 
of the sowing. I am stating a matter of fact, not of opinion, when 
I assert that the unrest, the racial animosities, the political complica¬ 
tions which have at last forced England to take jip arms for the 
protection of her own people and the safeguarding of her Imperial 
interests, could never have assumed their recent proportions but for 
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the folly of our virtual surrender to the Boers after the signal defeats 
we had sustained throughout the disastrous campaign of 1881. To-day 
the millions spent, the misery caused, the brave lives thrown away, the 
homes made desolate, the industries ruined throughout South Africa, 
are due to the policy of which the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Pretoria on the morrow of Majuba was the crowning 
shame. I am willing to grant that Mr. Gladstone seriously 
believed that for England to make peace without an attempt to 
re-establish her impaired prestige was an act so magnanimous as to 
be certain to secure the admiration of mankind, to bring about a 
union of hearts between Boers and British, and to inaugurate 
an era of good will and peace, not only in the annals of South 
Africa but of the British Empire. The conception, I fully 
admit, was grand, but a failure is a failure, no matter what may have 
been the nobility of the motives by which its authors were inspired. 

The net upshot of the act of renunciation which England was 
induced to commit under Mr. Gladstone’s influence, was to impress 
upon the Boers the firm conviction that they could defeat the 
English without serious risk or loss; to convince the rulers of the 
South African Republic that England could never be induced to 
engage in another war with the Transvaal; to encourage the 
Afrikander party throughout South Africa in the idea that the 
Dutch were in a position to recover their lost supremacy, and to lead 
the world at large to believe that the British Empire was a Power 
which might be aggravated and flouted without fear of reprisals. 

No nation, however powerful, can afford to be despised by 
any antagonist, however insignificant. What we called mag¬ 
nanimity was regarded by the Boers, to speak the honest truth, 
as pusillanimity; and the result of this appreciation of our 
conduct after Majuba is to be seen to-day in the war we have been 
obliged to wage in order to show the Boers that it is we, and 
not they, who are, and intend to remain, masters in South Africa. 

I feel therefore that a debt of gratitude is due to Lord 
Rosebery for letting it be known that in his opinion there 
must be no repetition of the Majuba Hill policy. This opinion 
is one which cannot fail to commend itself to the good sense of 
his fellow-countrymen. England, rich, powerful, and courageous 
as she may be, cannot afford the expense, moral as well as 
material, of a succession of Boer campaigns. Having, against our 
wishes and our will, been driven to take up arms for the vindication 
of our supremacy, we cannot with common prudence lay down our 
arms till we have established our supremacy beyond the possibility of 
further attempts to impugn it'on the part of the Dutch colonists. 
We have got to make it clear not only to the Boers and the Afrikander 
Bond, but to the world at large, that henceforth South Africa 
js to be part and parcel of the British Empire, a self-governing 
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province administered on terms of absolute equality for all. white 
inhabitants of the country, but administered under the absolute and 
undisputed supremacy of Great Britain. If this is to be done, the 
superiority of our force must first be made manifest, and any such 
manifestation is impossible unless we discard once and for all the 
ideas which lay at the bottom of our cession of the Transvaal after our 
defeat by the Boers at Majuba Hill. This is the first lesson the 
experience of the past teaches us with regard to the future. 

Then again any impartial study of the last two decades will 
convince the student whose mind is open to evidence that the 
instincts of the British public are those of an imperial race. 
Accidental circumstances, passing waves of popular thought, strong 
individual influences may for a time divert England from her normal 
attitude, but in the long run the exuberant energy, the love of ad¬ 
venture, the passion for rulej the curious combination of greed,, 
ambition, philanthropy, and religion which differentiates the Anglo-J 
Saxon from all other nations, must inevitably driv^ I he country back 
to thg courses which have made these small islands the centre of a' 
world-wide empire. 

At heart, whatever may be their differences in party politics and 
home issues, the \ast majority of Englishmen are Imperialists, or, 
to express the same idea in other words, hold to the conclusion that 
it is our manifest destiny to develop, to extend, to aggrandise as 
well as to maintain, the empire which our forefathers foymded in 
virtue not so much of any deliberate purpose as of the unconscious 
instinct of mastery. 

From a variety of sources which it would take too long to discuss 
at any length, the British public during a considerable period of the 
present reign—a period which may perhaps be best defined as the 
International Exhibition era—was very much under the influence of 
the Manchester school of politicians, whose policy was based upon the 
theory that with the advent of Free Trade we were on the eve of a sort 
of industrial millennium. The policy in question was out of harmony 
with the Imperial idea. The millennial creed, however, had too 
little basis of hard fact to be of long duration in such a country as 
Great Britain. ‘ Nothing venture nothing have ’ is the true motto for 
an empire : and Englishmen soon began to realise that under the 
influence of what in no offensive language may well be described as 
politics of sentiment, the relations between the Mother Country and 
her colonies were becoming weaker instead of stronger. 

The failure of our Free Trade system to enlist the support of foreign 
countries; the rapid growth of protective systems abroad, whose avowed 
aim and object was the exclusion of British trade from foreign markets; 
the fiasco of the policy of conciliation by which Ireland was to be 
united in heart to England by our governing the sister country in 
accordance with Irish ideas ; the collapse of every attempt to win the 
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confidence of foreign nations by studying tbeir real or alleged sus¬ 
ceptibilities ; the way in which every concession we made to foreign 
powers, in Egypt or elsewhere, was met by increased demands on the 
part of the very powers to whom these concessions were made ; the 
signal downfall of the policy of scuttle, alike in the*Soudan and in the 
Transvaal—were all so many object lessons which the British public 
in its mute stolid fashion took to heart. Once more the Imperialist 
idea came to the front; and its rapid growth was accelerated by the 
popular conviction that the creation of new markets and the industrial 
development of our colonies were the methods by which British trade 
could best hold her own against the rigid prohibitive systems which 
found favour in every country but our own. The whole course of 
events in Sojjth Africa since our cession of the Transvaal has done 
much to strengthen popular British sentiment in favour of what, for 
want of a better word, we call Imperialism. That any party and 
any statesman who desire to lead the British nation must accept 
Imperialism as the’foundation of their political programme, is the 
second lesson which the future has to learn from the experience of 
the past. 

No Englishman who understands England will dispute the 
fact that the dispersal of the influences which for a time impaired 
the hold of the Imperial ideas upon Great Britain contributed very 
materially to the Conservative reaction. I should not however 
venture to assert that the prevalence of these ideas must necessarily 
secure the predominance of the Conservative party. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why the Imperialist idea should be 
the special property of any English political party. I am old 
enough to remember the time when Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell, the then leaders of the Liberal party, were 
staunch Imperialists. Indeed it was not till the Liberals as a party 
signed tbeir own death-warrant by following Mr. Gladstone in his 
attempt to win the Irish vote by the concession of Home Rule, that 
Imperialism became almost synonymous with Conservatism. I never 
have been a strong party man, and I therefore hail with ^satisfaction 
the signs which seem to indicate that the Liberals are returning 
to a wiser frame of mind. Politics, like necessity, make strange 
bed-fellows. Still even a British Home Ruler must draw the line 
somewhere, and 1 for one should have thought the time had come 
to draw the line when English legislators were asked to walk 
into the same, lobby with the leaders of the Irish Home Rule 
party—men who are born subjects of the British Empire—men 
who in order to take their seats in Parliament have sworn an oath 
of allegiance to the Queen—men who owe their liberty and in 
some instances their lives to the clemency of our British Courts 
and to the mercy of the British Crown ; and who yet are not 
ashamed to address public meetings, to express their hopes 
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for the defeat of the British armies* and to exhort the Irish 
soldiers wearing Her Majesty’s uniforms to turn traitors in 
battle and to shoot down their British officers. 

There is a story told of a prominent Democratic Senator in the 
United States, who'in the days of the Secession war was accused by his 
brother Democrats in the South of having deserted their cause after 
the attack on Fort Sumpter. ‘ Gentlemen,’ the Senator replied, ‘ I 
was ready to go with you to the foot of the gallows; but when it 
came to mounting the scaffold I thought it time to part company.’ I 
would recommend the British Liberals, who the other day cheered 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. Redmond .in Parliament, to study 
the moral of this anecdote and follow the example of the Yankee 
Democrat. ■ , 

I am fully aware that the so-called ‘ stalwarts ’ of the Radical 
wing, the Bryn Roberts and Stanhopes, the sectfon of the Liberal 
party represented by the Daily Chronicle, are nevcjr likely to listen to 
reason. I would however venture to urge the moderate members of 
the Opposition to reflect on the stigma which will inevitably rest 
upon them if they continue partners in the discredited Home Rule 
alliance, tainted as it is with the suspicion of overt treason. I would 
advise them moreover to reflect upon the contrast drawn by public 
opinion between the conduct of the Unionist party and the Opposi¬ 
tion in respect of the war with the Transvaal. The policy of the 
Ministry may be open to criticism in respect of details, but there 
is a general consensus of public opinion that they have had the 
honour and interests of England at heart throughout; that, in 
their anxiety to avoid war if possible, they carried forbearance 
almost to a fault; but that, when war became inevitable, they 
have acted with energy and courage, and that in the conduct 
alike of the negotiations which preceded the war, and of the 
military arrangements which became necessary after President 
Kruger’s ultimatum, they have deserved well of the country. 

The course of events during the first stages of the campaign 
has justified, the wise foresight displayed by Mr. Chamberlain. 
The now acknowledged fact that up to the present the policy of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has received the loyal support 
and approval of colleagues in whom the country places high confi¬ 
dence, such as Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, is an. earnest that in the future conduct of the war any policy 
adopted by the Government will command the confidence of the 
British public. Even, the most courageous of Liberal partisans could 
not venture to make a similar assertion with respect to the Opposition. 
Many of its leading members have had the courage as, indi¬ 
viduals to express qualified approval of the action of the Govern¬ 
ment; and to them all credit is justly due. But so far the 
Opposition as a body occupies the attitude of a party willing 
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to bark but afraid to bite. They have never yet told the country 
what they themselves would have been prepared to do if they had 
been in office. Their spokesmen admit that the grievances of our 
fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal had got to be redressed, and 
that our Imperial authority, by whatever name if is best designated, 
had to be maintained in South Africa. They make vague assertions 
that these objects might have been obtained without a resort to war. 
But they have hitherto declined to make any answer to the plain 
question whether they would have been prepared to go to war in the 
event of the South African Republic refusing the concessions they on 
their own showing would have deemed it their duty to demand. They 
still remain, as represented by their leader, Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man, sitting on the fence, admitting at one time the necessity for 
armed intervention and the next day deploring the rupture of negotia¬ 
tions. Sir Williahi Harcourt blusters; Mr. John Morley maunders 
plaintively about the wickedness of war; Mr. Labouchere denounces 
Mr. Chamberlain aid all his works. But, with the solitary exception 
of Lord Rosebery, no prominent member of the Opposition has had the 
courage to speak out his mind as to the policy which ought to have 
been pursued in the past, or to be adopted in the future. 

Thus the Ministry has singular advantages in dealing with the 
question what arrangements ought to be made in South Africa after 
the war is over. They are confronted by a weak, disorganised, and 
discredited Opposition : they have at their back the support of a 
united country. Whatever may have been the delays and hesitations 
in their efforts for the preservation of peace, whatever criticisms 
may be passed on the 1 New Diplomacy,’ Mr. Chamberlain may 
fairly claim that by the manner in which he took the public at 
home into his confidence, he succeeded in removing the natural 
reluctance of our people to enter upon a war with the South African 
Republic, and imbued them with the conviction that in the interest 
not only of our countrymen under Transvaal rule, but in the interest 
of our South African subjects, Dutch as well as English, and above 
all in the interest of the British Empire, it was our duty to redress 
the grievances of the Uitlanders, if needs be, at the cost of war. It 
is difficult to over-estimate the magnitude of the service thus 
rendered to the British cause. 

To recapitulate what I have said above, the lesson which past 
experience teaches us in determining our policy for the future is 
that the arrangements we shall have to make must, in as far as there 
is such a thing as finality in human affairs, be of a final character. 
The only basis of any such arrangement is that it must remove the 
reasonable grievances of the Uitlanders; that it must establish the 
supremacy of Grreat Britain in South Africa once and for all; and 
that it must convince the Boers, whether in the Transvaal, the Free 
State, or the Cape Colony, that any further attempt to dispute our 
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supremacy is foredoomed to certain failure. These conditions are so 
manifestly reasonable that in the abstract their justice will be 
admitted by all thinking men. But when it comes to the application of 
these conditions in practice I fear that the partisans of a thorough 
settlement of the*British and Boer controversy will have to encounter 
a good deal of well-meant but, as I hold, unwise opposition in this 
country. We English, however much we may be maligned abroad, 
are, as all who know us are well aware, a generous and a large- 
hearted people. If I am not much mistaken there will be, after the 
war is over, a very genuine wish in England not to press too hardly 
upon an adversary who has fought an unequal contest with a 
gallantry which this country is the first to recognise. As soon as 
the Boers begin to show a disposition to give up the, conflict, there is 
certain to be an outcry raised in many quarters ty the effect that we 
ought to meet the Boers halfway, and not to ir^Sist upon any terms 
of peace calculated to outrage Boer susceptibilities. We shall be 
told that the success of our armies has virtually established British 
supremacy, that it is unworthy of a great empire to press too hardly 
upon a feeble and defeated foe, and that when once the Boers have 
acknowledged their incapacity to continue the struggle, and have 
consented to make the concessions which we asked of them previous 
to the war, and asked in vain, we ought to leave the Transvaal and 
the Free State much as they were before the war began. We shall 
be told, too, that if we insist upon more than this we shall create a 
bitter racial antagonism between the British and Dutch populations 
in South Africa which will paralyse our authority for generations to 
.come. Now there is much in such a plea as this which appeals to 
the kindly instincts of the British people and which appeals, I fully 
admit, to me personally. I feel convinced that the plea in question 
will be raised not only by disloyal Home Eulers, by fanatical Little 
Englanders, by sentimental humanitarians and advocates of peace at 
any price, but by many Englishmen irrespective of party politics, 
whose claim to respectful attention I should be the last person to 
dispute. 

I have no sympathy whatever with the idle talk of avenging 
Majuba which one hears occasionally raised in certain not very influ¬ 
ential quarters. But I have even less sympathy with the outcry 
that we ought, out of deference to Boer susceptibilities, to forego 
the fruits of the campaign we are now waging. Yet this would be 
the necessary upshot of any premature peace or incomplete settlement. 
The present war has been brought about by three causes. The first 
was the conviction of the Boers, created not altogether unjustly 
by the disastrous campaign of 1881, that they could .always hold 
their own and more than their own against' British troops. The 
second was the firm belief of the Boer leaders—a belief not unjustly 
arising out of the hesitation and vacillation of British policy in 
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respect of Sout)i Africa during the last score of years—that England 
could never make up "her mind to engage in another war with the 
Transvaal. The third was the desire of the Dutch to recover their 
lost supremacy, a desire which was fostered by the Afrikander Bond 
and represented by them as possible of achievement in virtue of the 
coalition between the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and the 
Dutch party in the Cape Colony. Any arrangement under which 
these three causes of disturbance are left in activity, would defeat the 
objects for which Great Britain has incurred the cost, the risk, and 
the losses of war. The snake, in other words, would be scotched not 
killed. 

Before the war began'it was difficult to get the British public to 
understand that the Boers seriously believed that they had any chance 
of defeating the \8ritish Empire. As a matter of fact it is obvious 
that this belief w\s genuinely entertained not only by the Boer 
farmers, but by the members of the Yolksraad and the Executive of 
the Republic. Nobldy disputes the personal bravery of these sturdy 
Dutch graziers and farmers. But all those who are best acquainted 
by personal experience with the Boer agree in the opinion that his 
courage is not of the kind which leads men to fight on when the 
hope of ultimate victory can be entertained no longer. When a Boer 
once finds that he is beaten he accepts defeat, but not before. If 
this is so, it is obvious that care must be taken not to bring the war 
to a close till the conviction that he has been beaten, lock, stock, and 
barrel, has been driven home into the Boer mind. If, in deference 
to Boer susceptibilities, the war is cut short, the belief of the Boers 
in their own military strength will be possibly impaired, but most 
assuredly not destroyed. 

The mode in which our surrender of t he Transvaal was received by 
the Boers cannot be forgotten. They ridiculed the notion that we had 
acted out of magnanimity ; they attributed our surrender simply and 
solely to our knowledge that they were superior in fighting power. 
If we should be foolish enough to-day to decline to make our victory 
manifest, the Boers will infallibly interpret our generosity $s proof that 
we had had enough of the war and were anxious to retire as soon as we 
could find an opportunity of retiring. If this impression should once 
gain a footing, the Boers will recover their ignorant conceit in 
their own powers after a short interval of depression, and will 
seize the first opportunity which may present itself of resuming 
their struggle against British supremacy under more favourable 
conditions. * Against stupidity,’ in Goethe’s words, * the gods 
fight in vain; ’ and for the stolid stupidity of ignorance the Boer 
beats the record. Whatever may be the vicissitudes of the war— 
and that its termination may be near at hand must be the wish 
of every honest and humane man—no formal peace should be 
concluded till the British armies have occupied Bloemfontein and 
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Pretoria, nor until the fortifications which have been erected at the 
political and commercial capitals of the South African Republic have 
been razed to the ground. These fortifications were deliberately 
and almost avowedly intended to impress upon the Uitlander 
inhabitants of these cities the fact that they were at the mercy of 
their Boer masters. When these symbols of Boer domination are 
swept away, then, and not till then, will the Boers realise that the 
era of Boer ascendency in the Transvaal is a thing of the past. 

With the Orange Free State there is happily no necessity for 
equally drastic measures. The relations between the Free State 
and the British Empire have been till the. other day of a friendly 
character; while the Englishmen who have settled in the older of 
the two Boer Republics have had no cause O <to complain of their 
treatment by their Dutch fellow citizens. 'Until the Afrikander 
Bond worked upon the Dutch proclivities of the Free State Burghers, 
led them to believe that by following the lead of the Transvaal 
they could recover the position formerly held by the Dutch in South 
Afrioa, and persuaded them to elect Mr. Steyn as President, England 
had no quarrel of any kind with the Free State any more than the 
Free State had with England. No doubt this fact aggravates the 
offence the Republic committed in declaring war without provocation 
against Great Britain, and in wantonly invading the territory of a 
neighbouring British colony. By all the rules of warfare England 
would be justified in making severe reprisals for this breach of amity 
if not of good faith. Still there is, I am convinced, no wish in 
England to exact any hard penalty for the offence the Free State has 
committed; and the temporary occupation of Bloemfontein till the 
conclusion of peace would probably be a sufficient lesson to convince 
the Free State Burghers of the truth, in as far as England is con¬ 
cerned, of the motto Nemo me impune lacessit. 

It is, too, matter for satisfaction that tliefe has been as yet no overt 
action on the part of the Cape Ministry which, in as far as the public 
are aware, calls for any direct action on the part of the Imperial 
Government after the war is over. The British authorities in the 
Colony have certainly failed to receive the active support from Mr. 
Schreiner’s Administration which they had a right to expect from the 
local Executive and the local Legislature. It may be. too, that Mr. 
Schreiner’s refusal to stop the despatch of arms and ammunition 
to the Free State when a war with Great Britain was imminent, 
constituted a distinct breach of official duty of which the Imperial 
Government may hereafter be compelled to take cognisance. But 
these are questions which may safely be left in the hands of our 
High Commissioner. The outcome of the war entailing, as we 
believe it must do, the military occupation, until the conclusion of 
peace, of Pretoria and Bloemfontein, must inevitably shatter the 
authority of the Afrikander Bond and dispel the delusion upon which 
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the Bond had induced a number of the Cape Boers to pin their faith. 
"With the downfall of the Bond the Cape Afrikander Ministry, which 
was virtually directed by Mr. Hofmeyer, will lose its reason of being, 
and Mr. Schreiner and his colleagues will have to give place to a 
Progressive Administration. This is a consummation most devoutly 
to be wished, but if it is to be brought about we must leave no 
doubt whatever in the minds of the Cape Colony Afrikanders that 
there is no further possibility of any coalition in South Africa hostile 
to British supremacy. In other words, disarmament of the levies 
raised by the two African Republics for the purpose of overthrowing 
the supremacy of Great Britain must precede any discussion of the 
terms of peace. 

If I am asked what these terms of peace ought to be, my answer 
is, that this is a question which the British Ministers at home and the 
British authorities in South Africa are alone competent to decide in 
detail. In commori with the country at large, I have a strong belief 
in their good faith ynd good sense, and am well content to leave the 
settlement of the South African difficulty in such able and experienced 
hands. Still there' are certain suggestions I should like to make as to 
what ought to be done after the war is over. Everybody who has 
studied the history of South Africa during the century now drawing 
to its close, and everybody who has once visited South Africa, cannot 
fail to be impressed with the fact that the first thing needful 
for the development of the country is some form of common govern¬ 
ment. It is manifestly absurd that a country occupied in the main 
by similar populations, separated by no natural divisions, homogeneous 
in the character of its industry, its products, and its interests, sharing 
in common the advantages and disadvantages of its climatic, 
geographical, and physical conditions of existence, should be cut up 
into a number of isolated, independent communities, with rival tariffs 
and without unity of political, industrial, or administrative control. 

The desirability of forming some sort of Federal Government 
for South Africa has long been recognised by every colony and every 
party, and, some quarter of a century ago, the idea of a .Dominion of 
South Africa, based on the lines of the Canadian Federation, seemed 
very near accomplishment. But the idea, of which Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
is one of the most prominent champions, has never yet proceeded 
much beyond the stage of academic discussion. The main obstacle to 
Federation has all along consisted in the hostility of the Dutch to 
any projects which would affirm permanently and formally the 
supremacy of Great Britain over the sometime possessions of 
Holland. The Afrikander Bond was quite as desirous as the Pro¬ 
gressives of seeing South Africa united under one Federal Government, 
but they always raised objections to any scheme through which 
the British element might become all-powerful under the 
protection of the British Empire. The British, on the other 
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hand, would not hear of any scheme under which the Boers 
might obtain the command of public affairs, and ■ reduce the 
supremacy of Great Britain to a titular sovereignty. There were, 
of course, local jealousies and conflicting interests which complicated 
the situation, but the struggle between the Afrikander and the 
British elements for supremacy formed the real issue upon which every 
attempt at Confederation in South Africa has hitherto made ship¬ 
wreck. 

No evidence is required to show that the present moment affords 
an exceptional opportunity for carrying through the project so 
often frustrated by circumstances which had little or no direct 
bearing on its intrinsic merits. This article, it is needless to say, 
is written on the assumption that within a few weeks or months at 
the utmost the active resistance of the Boers will be crushed, and that 
Pretoria, Bloemfontein, and Johannesburg will either be occupied by 
British troops or will be open to occupation whenever \the require¬ 
ments of our military position should render their armed occupation 
desirable. In as far as human foresight can predict the course of 
future events, such a contingency may be reckoned as certain to occur. 

If the contemplated contingency should come to pass it is obvious 
that the position occupied at present by the Afrikander Bond in respect 
of Confederation must become untenable. In the face of an accom¬ 
plished fact no Afrikander can contend that Confederation, however 
desirable in itself, is to be deprecated because it nfigfyt increase 
British power in South Africa. Ex hypothesi British supremacy will 
then have been established by the force of arms, and if this is so, it 
would be idle to object to the Confederation of South Africa on the 
ground that it might facilitate the achievement of an end already 
accomplished by the logic of facts. 

Even if it were possible for the Imperial Government to draw up a 
cut-and-dried constitution for the Federation of South Africa, it would 
be unadvisable to do so without first ascertaining the views and senti¬ 
ments of the various colonies and states out of which the proposed 

Federation would have to be formed. The area of South Africa is 

* 

obviously too vast to be administered successfully by a single Federal 
Parliament and Executive. Thus, apart from the natural objection 
of the younger States to submit their local affairs and interests to 
the control of a Federal Parliament in which the Cape Colony must, 
in virtue of its size and position, be the predominant partner, it is 
necessary in any practical system of Federation to maintain the 
autonomy of the existing, colonies, subject to the supreme authority of 
an elected Federal Council in all matters of general—as distinguished 
from local—interest. What I would suggest, therefore, is that after 
the war is over, the various colonies of South Africa should be invited 
to send delegates to a Conference presided over by the High Com¬ 
missioner, with the view of formulating a scheme for the Federation of 
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South Africa under the suzerainty of Great Britain. It should be 
understood beforehand that the Imperial Government would give its 
approval to no scheme which was not based upon absolute equality 
of civil, legal, and political rights being possessed by every white 
citizen of the Federation, no matter what might be his race or the 
locality in which he resided, and upon the establishment of a Zollverein 
throughout all the States composing the Federation. 

No wise man will ever prophesy until he knows. I cannot there¬ 
fore pretend to assert that such a Conference would be able to 
devise such a scheme as the Imperial Government might accept. 
Still it seems to me that the chances are greatly in favour of a 
reasonable agreement being brought to pass. We may take it for 
granted' thatr Natal, Rhodesia, and the smaller British possessions in 
South Africa wmild be in favour of Confederation. The only serious 
opposition which may be anticipated would come from the Cape 
Colony. If any proposal for Federation under British auspices had been 
brought forward before the war it would have met determined, though 
perhapsnot overt, opposition from the Dutch element in the Cape, which 
had succeeded by whatever means in returning an Afrikander Bond 
majority to the Cape Parliament at the late elections and thereby 
placing a Bond Ministry in office. How far Mr. Schreiner and his 
colleagues were in accord with the warlike policy which found favour 
at Pretoria, is open to doubt. But there can be no question that they 
were in sympathy with the ideas of President Kruger and President 
Steyn, and regarded the alliance between the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State as an instrument by means of which the Afrikander Bond 
might ultimately bring about the restoration of Dutch supremacy in 
South Africa. It goes, therefore, without saying that the Cape 
Colony under an Afrikander Administration would have been hostile 
to any project of Federation intended to develop, not to restrict, 
British supremacy in all parts of South Africa. 

But with the conclusion of the war—-assuming it to end in the 
complete defeat of the Boers, and in the military occupation for the 
time being of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State by British 
troops—the position in the Cape Colony would be entirely changed. 
The collapse of the Boers in their campaign against Great Britain 
cannot fail to destroy the influence of the Afrikander Bond. The Cape 
Boers would necessarily realise that the idea of reconverting South 
Africa into a Dutch Republic has been shown to be an utter delusion. 
The presence of our armies in Pretoria and Bloemfontein would prove 
to demonstration that in South Africa the British is the winning side ; 
and the Cape Boers, in common with the rest of mankind, have an 
instinctive preference for the side that wins. It is very doubtful 
whether the Schreiner Ministry can remain in office after the war is 
over; but even if they should continue to command the confidence of 
their supporters in Parliament and in the country districts, they would 
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be compelled to change their tactics. Their first desire—and for 
entertaining this desire they cannot fairly be blamed—would be to 
preserve the Boer Republics from extinction ; and this aim is most 
likely to be attained under a system of South African Federation, 
into which the Transvaal and the Orange Free State might be 
admitted as autonomous communities, whose independence would 
only be restricted by their obligations as members of the Federation. 

It is clear that any permanent occupation of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, and their administration as Crown colonies 
by British officials, are not to the interest of Great Britain, even 
if they are within her legal and moral rights. It is still clearer 
that to replace things as they were before the war, to allow the 
Dutch Republics to resume their independence, and to recover 
thereby the power to agitai e and intrigue against British supremacy, 
to oppress British subjects, and to disturb the peace of British South 
Africa, are not in accordance with British interests or British duty. 
Under these circumstances the inclusion of the two Republics in a 
South African Confederation seems to me the most promising solution 
of a complicated question. As I have already stated, the fundamental 
principle of such a Confederation must be equality of political rights 
for all white inhabitants, irrespective of race. The result of the 
application of this principle would be that in the Transvaal, where 
the British outnumber the Dutch, the control of the administration 
would be in the hands of the British, whereas in the Orange Free 
State, where the converse is the case, control would be in ‘the hands 
of the Dutch. 

I can see no reason to suppose that an arrangement of this kind 
would subject the Boer citizens of the Transvaal to any hardship. 
The naturalisation difficulty would disappear automatically as in a 
Federal Government under British supremacy. British and Boers 
would alike be citizens of the British Empire. When once the 
grievances of which the UiDanders complain were removed, the forts 
destroyed, the local armies disbanded, the present regime at Pretoria 
replaced by an intelligent and honest administration, the liberties of 
the citizen^ guaranteed by a South African Confederation under 
British supremacy, and President Kruger removed from the post, 
and probably from the country, where he has wrought such dire 
mischief, I see little cause to expect that the Uitlanders would 
concern themselves very actively in local politics. The Boer electors 
would, one may rest assured, vote solid ; the British would, one may 
also assume, be divided by sectional interests, and it would not 
surprise me at all to learn that after the excitement of the war 
was over, the majority of the Volksraad was found to consist of 
Dutch representatives. Even, however, if this should not be the case, 
there is no reasonable ground to suppose that a British majority 
would act unfairly towards the Boers. The Englishman, especially 
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the Englishman abroad, so long as he is not maltreated or insulted, 
is a good-natured, easy-going being, and has nothing about him of 
the sullen vindictiveness of the Boer. To pass laws intended to 
oppress or annoy the Dutch in the Transvaal would be contrary to the 
instincts of our race. Moreover, under a constitution where equal 
rights and equal justice are guaranteed under British supremacy, the 
Yolksraad, if it comprised none but British members, would not 
have the power, even if it had the will, to resort to class legislation 
directed against the interests of the Boer citizens. 

No doubt the success of any experiment for restoring modified 
independence to the Dutch Republics must depend upon the extent 
to which the Boers will consent to co-operate with the British. It 
may prove, as qaany persons predict, that the Transvaal Boers will 
maintain an atiitqde of stubborn hostility; that they will lose no 
opportunity of placing difficulties in the way of any system of govern¬ 
ment under which tJitlanders are placed on a footing of political 
equality witji themsel ves ; that they will carry on a sort of under¬ 
ground warfare againfet the British authorities and do everything in 
their power to render* any cordial union between the Dutch and 
British races a practical impossibility. I see, myself, many reasons 
to doubt this theory. Both in the Orange Free State and the 
Cape Colony the Boers live on friendly relations with the British. 
When once the Transvaal Boers have unlearned by bitter experience 
the lesson taught them by Majuba Hill, and by our subsequent 
surrender; when they have discovered that Great Britain is, 
and intends to remain, supreme throughout South Africa, they will, 
I am of opinion, accept accomplished facts, and make the best 
of a condition of affairs which, however distasteful it may be to 
their pride, would be by no means devoid of compensating advantages 
to their personal and material interests. Another trek on any 
large scale is a practical impossibility ; and unless I read his character 
altogether wrongly, the South African Boer, whether in the Cape, the 
Orange Free State, or in the Transvaal, is by no means the person 
likely to go on permanently knocking his head against a brick wall. 
It is possible, I admit, that the restoration of even modified inde¬ 
pendence to the Dutch Republics, as members of a South African 
Federation, may prove a failure. If so we shall have, later on, to 
resort to other measures. But in as far as I can form an opinion, 
the experiment is worth trying; and even if it proves a failure, the 
fact that we have tried it will be an earnest of our desire to deal 
fairly and even generously with the Dutch States which have risen 
in arms against the supremacy of Great Britain. 

If, howpver, an attempt is to be made to make use of the position 
which England has acquired at her own cost and risk, in order to bring 
about a Confederation of South Africa, it is absolutely essential that no 
premature attempt should be made to conclude peace on any other 
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terms than the disbandment of the Boer armies and the military 
occupation of Pretoria and Bloemfontein. If once we surrender 
the practical supremacy our victories are certain to confer upon 
us, before the Federation question is settled, every sort of difficulty is 
certain to be raised, to Federation in the quarters where the recogni¬ 
tion of British supremacy in South Africa is viewed with distrust 
and ill will. If the Transvaal and the Orange Free State are to be 
induced to take part in a conference convoked for the purpose of 
bringing about a South African Federation under the British flag, 
we must remain in a position to say that until Federation is an 
accomplished fact, we shall remain in military occupation of the 
capitals of the Dutch Republics, and shall administer their territories 
as if they were Crown colonies. So long as we can say this, the 
influence of the Afrikander Bond party in the. Cape will be exerted 
on behalf of the acceptance of our offer both at Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria. If we cease to be in a position to'' Enforce> our words, 
that influence will he exerted not for but against the acceptance of 
our offer. 

To put the matter shortly, the one danger which to my mind 
England has to fear in this South African campaign is that peace 
may he concluded before the objects for which we have had to go to 
war have been fully secured. It is impossible not to sympathise 
with the feelings which make any war, and above all such a war as 
we are waging in South Africa, distasteful and even hateful to many 
well-meaning and kind-hearted people in England. But in the 
interest of England, of South Africa, and the British Empire, it is neces¬ 
sary to uphold the truth that, if we have a right to go to war at all, 
we are in duty bound not to terminate the war until we are either 
compelled to do so by necessity, or until we have achieved the end for 
whose attainment we have entered upon hostilities. Partial reverses, 
such as that reported falsely the other day as having occurred at 
Glencoe, however regrettable they might be in themselves, would not 
be of any permanent importance as regards the ultimate result of the 
campaign. The issue lies in our own hands. We have the power 
to carry on * the war till the resistance of the Boers is crushed; and 
by so doing we shall in the end have secured the peace and 
prosperity of South Africa, have upheld the credit of England, and 
have consolidated the British Empire, the mightiest agency for the 
cause of civilisation, humanity, and progress which the world has 
known. All that is needed for complete success is that we should be 
true to ourselves, and, having gone to war, should refuse to make 
peace until our work is done—our object achieved. 

Edwakd Dicey. 
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NATIVE UNREST IN SOUTH AFRICA 


When there is a rising .of a coloured race against the rule of the 
white people, it can generally be traced in its early stages either to a 
religious moveA^nt or instinct, or to a slumbeiing sense of oppres¬ 
sion; and possibly it is short-sighted policy to ignore what is growing 
so surely though silently, for it will be too late to realise these things 
when the natives ha\e broken through restraints and submission, and 
have proclaimed open war. 

That such a state of affairs is pending in South Africa no one 
would say ; yet there is a general consciousness that the natives are 
unsettled and that dissatisfaction exists to a great extent. It may 
be worth while to look further into the question and to see what 
causes have tended to create this dissatisfaction, and how far the 
grievances are real and how far imaginary. It should be borne in 
mind that the proportion of the native to the white population of 
South Africa is as one hundred to one. 

From the religious standpoint, there are two elements at work at 
present among the natives of South Africa, very different the one 
from the other, alike only in this—the production in the native 
mind of a dissatisfaction with European modes and rule, and a more 
steadfast adherence to native customs and tradition with a determina¬ 
tion to vindicate them. 

The mover in one case may he described as a fanatic. He gqes 
round the country, addressing the red Kaffirs, and stating that he 
has been to heaven and found that all their ways and customs of 
dress are practised there and are quite right. When his teaching 
began to attract attention, a native of some standing, named Pelem, 
went to one of his meetings and asked a few questions which did not 
altogether please this new teacher. 

The matter is best given in Pelem’s own words : 

l asked him, if the red Kaflirs were all right, what about us ? Had he heard 
nothing about us in heaven? lie said I must not interrupt him, as lie was 
preaching. Then I said that if he had come from heaven we should like some 
sign that wt? might know it was true, lie said that hi' would kill a man. 1 said 
‘Oh, that is nothing. 1 have seen men killed before, but if you will raise a man 
from the dead who has been dead for two or three da)8, then we might believe.’ 
He stud again that 1 must not iutenupt the preaching. Tin u lio I old the men that 
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they must each give a shilling and the women must each give BixjJence, and they 
must build twelve churches all over Tembuland, for the fend of the world wa« near, 
and, when it came, all the people must take refuge in;tbese chufches. * But" I said, 

‘ Twelve churches will not hold all the people of Tembuland,’ and he said ‘ No, but' 
at the end of the world they will be miraculously enlarged.’ Then I said, ‘ If they 
can be enlarged them, they can be miraculously built now, so we can keep our 
shillings and sixpences.’ Then turning to me he added, ‘ If ever there was a bare¬ 
faced liar, it is this man.’ 

His work at Queenstown is commented on in the following letter 
to the Queenstoivn Free Press by Pelem’s brother, a Basuto of 
remarkable intelligence and judgment: 

■ 

A STRANGE PROPHET 

To the Editor: 

Sir,—Kindly allow me space in the columns of your valuable paper to draw the 
attention of the public to what I consider to be a great blot and a scandal to the 
Christian religion. 

It has always been my impression that the Christian religion is universally 
admitted, even by those who may not be classed among its adherents, as the purest - 
and most ethical religion of the world. And that being the case, I presume you 
will have no difficulty to understand why an ordinary mind like mine should fail 
to comprehend the possibility of such a religion, and that in a country where this 
religion is supposed to be the foundation of all its laws, being allowed to be degraded, 
desecrated, and blasphemed as it is done in the Queenstown Native Location. I 
believe some of your readers are aware that Queenstown has recently become the 
abode of a singular individual, who may occasionally be seen walking down the 
streets in clerical habiliments, accompanied by three or half-a-dozen attendants of 
both sexes. Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to your readers to know that 
this individual is regarded by some of the natives in the Location and adjoining 
districts as no less a personage than the ‘ Sou of God.’ Last Sunday the Location 
was alive with red Kafirs from the surrounding districts and farms who had come 
here to see this extraordinary man. He tells these people that to know him is to 
know God. Nay, he is the very gate of heaven, having been once dead for six 
days he had an interview with ‘ The Supreme Being,’ and was by Him initiated 
into all the mysteries of the spiritual world, and was henceforth divinely commis¬ 
sioned to toll his countrymen that all the customs of their forefathers, such as 
Kafir beer drinking, red clay, &c., are much indulged in and admired by the hosts 
of heaven, and to pour out denunciations of divine indignation against the whites 
who had, by their conduct towards the blacks, brought upon themselves and their 
children His displeasure. And to crown all his mental hallucinations, and to prove 
to the natives Lis divine origin and authority, he has successfully defied all 
authorities, civil and ecclesiastical, by solemnising marriages, dispensing medicines, 
and performing sacred functions. 

Now, Mr. Editor, while making all due allowances for the liberty of conscience 
and the toleration of religious opinions, I must confess that I cannot understand 
how it is that a religion that has been nursed and guarded by the hearts and arms 
of Englishmen for centuries, a religion which I have every reason to believe to 
have been committed to their trust and care for the interest of mankind in general, 
can be allowed to be thus polluted, and that to the detriment of natives who should 
be taught to respect it. * 

I am, &c., 

M. Pelem. 

8 B 
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What effect this man has on the red Kaffirs is difficult to estimate, 
for they are a people who dwell apart, and only the natives can know 
at all what they think. 1 

The second movement is of a very different character, and its 
followers are known here as the Ethiopian Church. Suddenly, as it 
seemed even to the missionaries who were always working among the 
natives, Ethiopian teachers sprang up on all sides who said that a 
native Church ought only to have its native ministry. It was a 
Moravian missionary who first gave me any idea of the magnitude of 
the movement. We had driven over to Shiloh, a mission station in 
the neighbourhood of Queenstown, and he spoke of Dwane, the 
founder of the Ethiopians: 

I lliink in time [said the Moravian] that it will lead to a native rising. The 
Ethiopians say now that \vh ought to have no white missionaries. When they have 
got rid of them, the next step will he to get rid of the magistrates, and there will 
be a war of races. 

He gave us some Recount of Dwane: he was born in the Queens¬ 
town district, and belotogs to Khama’s tribe. He was educated by 
the Wesleyans at Hill town near Fort Beaufort, studied for the 
ministry, and became a'Wesleyan minister. But in 189G he left the 
Wesleyans and went to America; there he joined the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church.. The following extracts taken from 
The Christian Express, a paper issued by the Presbyterian Mission 
at Lovedale, give an outline of the Ethiopian movement: 

We ask the attention of our readers to the report of Bishop Turner which is 
given below. It fills more than five columns of the Voice of Missions, a bi-monthly 
^paper of considerable size published in Atlanta, (leorgia. . . . There is the usual 
exaggeration of language which convoys to those at a distance a false impression 
of things as they uctually are. No English missionary would write such a report 
to his Homo Committee. There were ‘two kings and one chief’ at the Pretoria 
Conference, and one of the kings apparently made a very liberal offer, and many 
other forms of expression which aro entirely misleading. Bishop Turner’s report 
gives really the correct history of this Ethiopian Church movement within the 
dates to which it refers. Our readers will no doubt form their own conclusions on 
the character and solidity of this development of the future Native Church of 
South Africa. 

Then follows the report, from which these are a few passages : 

No more inviting field can be found anywhere on earth for some of our scholarly 
divines who may possess the spirit of missions, and vast multitudes of intelligent, 

1 Since writing the above, the Red Prophet, on the 15th of July, went with some 
of his men to the mission station of St, Mark’s, where a dispute with the inhabitants 
led to blows. The C. M. R. were called out, but the fighting was so fierce that the 
Sergeant summoned the Captain and Lieutenant. The prophet was found in a hut 
with his assegai in his hand, threatening to kill any man who attempted to take him. 
Captain Goldsworthy pointed his revolver at him and said that, unless he threw down 
his assegai, he should shoot him on the spot. The prophet then gave in, and is now 
awaiting his trial. Six men were wounded in the encounter. 
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well-to-do, and indeed wealthy people would gladly become attendants and mem¬ 
bers, for no coloured minister till a year or so ago was found in Cape Town. All 
the ordained ministers at least were white. True, coloured people are members of 
different churches, in common with our brothers and sisters in white; they, how¬ 
ever, have begun to discover that churches of their own race, with the required 
learning and ability, jvould be of far more benefit in a progressive measure, than 
worshipping among the whites all the time, where they are compelled to occupy a 
subordinate status. . . . We found'two A.M.E. Churches at Johannesburg, and 
such was the multitude who came to hear us preach, we had to leave the church 
and hold service in the public street to accommodate the people. . . . We spent 
the next two days in receiving delegations and shaking the hands of thousands. 
Trom Johannesburg we went to Pretoria, where Elder Dvvane had ordered the 
Conference to meet. When wo arrived at the depot the scene beggared description. 
Thousands were there to meet and greet us, and give vent to their gratified emo¬ 
tions in a manner which made us feel exceedingly humble. . . , The Conference 
remained in session a week and was honoured with the presence of two kings and 
one chief. . . . While higher education is far more prevalent in this country than 
in South Africa, we believe the preponderance of common sense is in their favour. 
They have largo heads, massive brain, and the flash of intelligence in great numbers 
among them. And the result is made manifest in their business transactions ; we 
predict that in a few years hence, some of the greatest men of the race will be 
foiunj in South Africa. 

The result of this visit from America was, that, realising the 
importance and growth of the movement in Africa, the American 
.Methodist Episcopal Church appointed Dwane as Vicar-Bishop, and 
now he travels about extending the native ministry all over the 
country. 

The South African Congregational Magazine says: 

We seem to have arrived at a critical stage in the history of our native 
Churches in South Africa. The evidence of an inflowing tide-wave of revolu¬ 
tionary tendency sweeping over them is everywhere apparent. It is not contineef 
to the congregations of one denomination, but is more or less affecting all of them. 
It probably began with the revolt of certain native ministers among the Weslevans 
from the authority of their Conference. The ground of their revolt appears to 
have been a sense of resentment against the social barriers in the way of their 
advancement (o the chief seats of oificial authority in their ecclesiastical system. 
Conceiving that they had a grievance on the ground of such suppression of their 
self-importance, the dream of a formation of a native Church, dissociated from all 
European influence and control, began to impress itself on their imaginations, 
booking round about for ways and means of giving practical effect to their 
prophetic visions of a new causa 1 cut in ebony,’ they found a native chief who 
signified his willingness to take them under the wing of his distinguished patro¬ 
nage. A place of worship was accordingly erected in his neighbourhood. An 
order of service was devised in which a prayer for the chief took the place of the 
usual petition for the Queen. This, in conjunction with other injudicious pro¬ 
ceedings, produced the impression that the movement was of a disloyal character, 
and led the neighbouring magistrates to assume an attitude of’ suspicion and 
hostility towards it. But, nothing daunted thereby, the messengers of the new 
mission went forth in all directions, urging the neighbouring tribes ta cast in their 
lot with them and assert their spiritual independence. 

But for the support and promotion of such a movement the sinews of war were 
essential. And from what quarter could they look for help ? There was no hope 
of financial aid from any section of the colonial constituencies. But a bright idea 

3 b 2 
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struck the * curly pow ’ of the Rev. Mr. Dwane. Why not get the negroes of 
America to take up the movement ? The very thing ! So off he set with a grand 
scheme of Church Extension to unfold to their astonished gaze. And being a lad 
of parts—an accomplished linguist—speaking English as to the manner born, as 
well as Dutch and his own native tongue, and being moreover a born orator, and 
free from any shadow of a questionable character, having a record of unsullied 
reputation and honourable Christian service behind him, he succeeded in raising a 
sensation among his coloured brethren in the States. He was enthusiastically 
received into the fellowship of the Methodist Episcopal Church, blessed by its 
bishops, and sent back with the assurance that the uew cause would be taken up- 
and backed by the available resources of the denomination in America. 

It is Somewhat difficult to understand the action of the negro Methodists in 
this connection. Their Church is professedly identical with the Wesleyan body 
throughout the world. The Episcopal system is only an expediency, the bishops 
exercising no other greater authority than that of superintendents of circuits in 
England and Africa. Yet the American Negro Methodist Church has apparently 
decided to enter the mission field in Africa in open rivalry with the existing 
Wesleyan missions, and in a manner that must inevitably tend to the injury of 
these missions throughout the native districts. 

Having heard and read all this about Dwane, I was glad that he 
came to call npon me when I was in Queenstown. He was dressed 
as a clergyman, and his English was excellent. He asked me what I 
thought of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the Transvaal question, 
which was in that day’s paper; then he proceeded to talk of his 
work, having heard that I wished to learn more about it. 

He said that the white missionaries did not understand the native 
customs, find the natives thought that when they became Christians 
they must give up all their old ways, even in such matters as wearing 
bangles. 

. My people [said Dwane] believe that the missionaries call all these things sin. 
The missionaries cannot understand bow wo feel about our old customs, and we 
think that if all the ministers for natives were natives themselves it would be 
better. You tell us that we are all the same in God’s sight., but your people will 
not worship in the same church as our people. 

I would have given much to be able to contradict this last state¬ 
ment, but out here it is only too true. One Sunday evening a black 
man came into Grahamstown Cathedral for service, upon which a 
white man walked out, saying to an official, ‘ I thought this was a 
church for white people/ 

It was soon evident that Dwane’s position was national rather 
than doctrinal, and as such it is probable that he will influence his 
people in large numbers. 

He formed the idea of founding a college for natives from all 
parts of South Africa, and to get funds for this undertaking he went 
to England. People were very good to him there, and he was 
immensely impressed with London. He wished much to see St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, but was apprehensive that he should be turned out, 
till some one told him that the best way was to walk in as if he had 
a right there. 
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Perhaps it is well that the English people should see the light in 
which they have made themselves appear to the native races of 
Africa. 

Finding that he was not turned out, Dwane went again, and went 
several times to* Westminster Abbey to hear noted preachers. 
Evidently he was struck by the toleration of the white man in 
London, but he came back to his point and said that the only thing 
for Africa was a native ministry. 

I tried to show him that the English were not opposed to a native 
ministry, but that it must be a matter of time and education ; and I 
told him that I had never attended a missionary meeting in London 
about Africa without hearing that a native ministry was the aim to 
keep in view. 

Dwane’s reply was : ‘ They say that in London, but they do not say 
it here.’ 

Now I have given Dwane’s case at some length from his own 
point of view, and from that of various Nonconformist bodies. 
Naturally his personal knowledge of English missionaries is confined 
to the Wesleyans, and my information on the subject is not sufficient 
to know how much truth there may be in Dwane’s statement that 
Wesleyan ministers class national customs as sin. 

Certainly it is not the case among the Church missionaries : if the 
Kaffirs were to come in their blankets they might do so ; but, as a 
matter of fact, when they become Christians they adopt. European 
clothing voluntarily. So far Dwane’s followers have been drawn 
almost entirely from the Wesleyans; but it is the national side of 
his movement that is worthy of attention.- Do the Europeans suffi¬ 
ciently realise that after these years of education and civilisation, 
the educated Kaffir of to-day is on a very different footing from the 
Kaffir in his original state ? 

To leave the religious side of the question, we will now see what 
are the causes of the slumbering sense of oppression which un¬ 
doubtedly exists, or to put it as a grey-haired headman expressed it to 
me : ‘ The land of our birth is oftentimes to us a land of tears. We 
can never please ourselves, we must always do the pleasure of others.’ 

Ilis words were a bitter comment on a recent speech of Mr. John 
X. Merriman, in which he said : 

The duty of our race in South Africa is to govern the subject people in justice 
and right. Then we may endure in the land ; then we may hope to found a per¬ 
manent civilisation. That is what I say it is necessary for you all to set before you 
as a high ideal. It is more necessary in this country than in any other part of the 
British Empire. 

The Kaffirs of South Africa are probably the most loyal of all the 
subjects in the British Empire. The personality of the Queen has 
for them an attraction which is remarkable when it is considered how 
far they are from ever having seen anything connected with royalty. 
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It is impossible to talk long with a Kaffir without hearing him 
wish that he could go to England, and the wish i? soon explained by 
his desire to- see the Queen. 

Now the circumstances under which the natives come into contact 
with the Government officials are certainly not ttose calculated to 
make them feel that we govern ‘ a subject people in justice and 
right.’ The railways could not have been built here without natives, 
and they could not be worked without natives, yet the native, 
educated or simple, is often subjected to great rudeness from the 
railway officials. He goes to the office to take his ticket, and often 
his insufficient knowledge-of English causes him to be misunderstood; 
he is told to stand aside, the train comes in and goes out, and no 
one tells the patient Kaffir that he ought to cross the line and get 
in. So he has to wait till the next day, for his business is not the 
business of any one else ; he has paid his money and done all that 
entitles him to the attention of the railway officials, but he is only a 
native, and of no importance. Now, undoubtedly, this state of 
things which exists at numerous country railway stations, would be 
strongly condemned by the Government authorities if they were 
aware of it, but there comes the sore point; the natives have no 
redress in these matters, no one to represent their case to the 
Government, unless it be the missionaries, and they suffer in silence.' 
The native grievance is commented on in the Cape Times of the 
12th of Ju'ly : 

Unfortunately, however, those who are willing to work frequently meet with 
treatment that makes them prefer to remain in their reserves and pick up a living 
as best they cnn. The Civil Commissioner of Vryburg, for instance, gives some 
information as to the outrageous treatment of natives proceeding from that district 
to the Transvaal. Labour touts readily promise the native wages of 21. per month 
all round and all found, but when the hoys have walked the distance to Johannes¬ 
burg they frequently find that the 21. has dwindled down to 10*. This has 
become generally known in Bechuanaland, and although many hundreds could 
find ready employment none will offer to go, as they now distrust all promises made 
to them. The same tale comes from the district of Taungs, the Civil Commissioner 
reporting: ‘ Such bad accounts have been brought bade that I fear there is very 
little hope of the Johannesburg mines ever obtaining a large labour supply from 
Bechuanaland.’ Yet the Cape Government keep at Johannesburg a labour agent ? 
whose duty it is to see that the natives of this colony who go to Johannesburg to 
labour in the mines receive fair treatment. The one redeeming feature of the 
reports from the several districts of Bechuanaland is the chorus of testimony to 
the general sobriety of the native people. The Imperial Government handed over 
the territory free from the taint of Capo brandy, and the Colonial Government 
have fortunately endeavoured to maintain the wholesome tradition. 

And this state of things exists with regard to the natives in many 
parts of Sotith Africa. 

2 It is rumoured that the Matabele rebellion was brought about by the rudeness 
of Government officials, with whom the natives were brought into contact on business 
matters. 
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The question may sometimes be asked whether the native has 
any rights. This is most strongly seen in the Pass regulations, 
which refer only to natives. The white man may go at will up and 
down the country; but the native may not leave his district without 
a pass, stating his business and where he is going. A man may 
hear one day that his child is ill a few miles away, and he starts for 
the office ten miles away to get his pass; but the office is shut for 
the day, and he has to wait about till ten o’clock the next morning. 
When at last he gets his pass, he has to retrace his steps, and go perhaps 
as many miles in another direction. Now, with a savage and lawless 
people this might be a wise precaution, but with a man of the educa¬ 
tion and intelligence of an ordinary white farmer it certainly seems a 
hardship that this law should be indiscriminately applied to all natives. 

Only to-day a respectable native schoolmaster of known good 
character was dragged along the road as a common criminal, by a 
black policeman, because he was travelling without a pass. 

It is no wonder that the natives feel that in the eyes of Europeans 
it is .of small moment whether they are sober, respectable, civilised 
subjects, or whether they are wild savages. 

Perhaps the commercial power of the natives in some parts of 
Cape Colony is hardly estimated; and it may be roughly stated that 
80 per cent, of the customs at East London is due to native trade. 

In trading, the native is taken advantage of in every way. The 
trader pays him a lower rate for his produce than the white man 
receives, and charges him far more highly for all that he buys. The 
Kaffir cannot always keep accounts or add up a bill, and his ignorance 
is often to some one’s profit, not his own. 

Under the Glen Grey Act, which is now enforced in the Lady 
Frere district, and is being extended in the other native territories, 
many natives pay-six times more for their morgen (two acres) of land 
than is paid by the average European farmer in the colony. 

. When the natives realise this, as the more educated among them 
are beginning to realise it now, they will naturally resent it as an 
injustice. It must be admitted that the Glen Grey Act has two 
distinct advantages for the natives, (1) that it secured the land to 
the natives when an attempt was made to wrest it from them by the 
Dutch, (2) that it gives the natives the management and control of 
their district, under the magistrate; and, were it not for the injustice 
mentioned and other minor imperfections, this Act would undoubtedly 
be an unqualified boon to the natives. 

The Uitlanders’ demand for franchise is now occupying the 
attention of the whole world. It may be reasonably asked why 
should not the natives of the colony have representatives in the 
Lower House of Assembly, who should bring these questions to the 
notice of the Government? There are men among the natives 
sufficiently educated not only to see all these points but to put 
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them intelligently before others; and, if the * subject people are to he 
governed in justice and right/ these grievances should no longer be 
allowed to continue unnoticed. 

Why to a race of undoubted loyalty should ‘ the land of their 
birth ever be a land of tears ’ ? * 

The question may be faced to-day calmly and reasonably, with a 
full certainty that sooner or later an answer will be demanded. If 
honour, justice, and integrity be placed before personal gain or 
selfish ends, then for the coloured race as for the British Empire a 
bright future lies before South Africa; but if private ends and the 
desire of wealth be allowed to dominate, then it may be that a 
racial struggle of grave dimensions lies before the colony, for the 
Kaffirs are no longer untutored savages; they have begun to realise 
their grievances, and to desire their rights, which unless we give 
them they may take for themselves in a manner that can be little 
anticipated. 


E. M. Green. 
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(AN UNPUBLISHED NARRATIVE) 


The following is a letter written by Captain Cumby, of the Bellero¬ 
phon, to bis son Anthony, giving an account of the battle of 
Trafalgar. The footnotes were subsequently added by Admiral 
Robert Patton, who was a midshipman on board the Bellerophon 
during the action. The letter has never before been published, nor 
has. the accompanying plan of the position of the ships at the 
opening of the battle, drawn by Captain Cumby. Both documents 
are furnished by a granddaughter of Captain Cumby—Mrs. Horatio 
Spurrier, of Shildon Rectory, co. Durham. 

William Pryce Cumby was First Lieutenant of the Belleroph'en, 
seventy-four guns, commanded by Captain Cooke, and on the death 
of the latter in the brunt of the battle, he succeeded to thg command 
of the ship. The narrative contained in his letter commences two 
days before the combined fleets of France and Spain, which had been 
previously lying in Cadiz Harbour, came into sight. On the same 
day, the 19th of October, Lord Nelson summoned the captains 
of the English fleet on board the Victory and delivered to 
them his final instructions, explaining to them his views as to 
the .tactics to be adopted on falling in with the enemy. The 
station of the Bellerophon on the 21st was fourth in the line 
of battle, in the division led by the Royal Sovereign carrying 
the flag qf that most excellent officer Admiral Collingwood, 
who, like his illustrious chief and friend Lord Nelson, was devoted 
heart and soul to the service of his country. The Royal Sovereign 
was the first to break the enemy’s line. She passed close under 
the stern of the Spanish three-decker Santa *Anna and poured 
into her such a raking broadside that 400 of her crew are 
said to have been put hors de combat before she struck her 
colours. Collingwood was for some time exposed to the fire from 
five of his opponents, but the other ships of his division closing up, 
the action soon became general. The calmness and undaunted courage 
displayed during the engagement by the gallant crew of the Bellero- 
phon furnish a glorious example to our naval forces for all time, and 
vindicate the title which clung to the ship for years after the great 
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battle—‘the fighting. Bellerophon.’ Nelson’s talismanic signal 
inspired her officers and crew, as well as those of the whole fleet, with 
that dogged courage; and determination which ensured a glorious 
/victory. Immedi&M^a^ CE& "Victory and the crippled 

fleet had to^hcoun^another and more dangerous f en4n|y. On the 
’ 22nd of 0<3<)per;a violent gale from the south-west set in and lasted 
over the 24tC'^ The 'fleet, encumbered with its prizes—fourteen in 
number—was scattered in all directions by the tempest. , Owing to 
the high sea, 1 the cables by which the disabled ships and prizes were 
towed, parted, and several of the dismasted hulks drifted on to the 
rocks of?tW Spanish coast and perished with all hands. Oollingwood 
directed the uninjured ships to render every assistance to the helpless 
vessels—which contained crowds of prisoners besides the wounded 
and dying—and a squadron came from Gibraltar to aid in this work 
of humanity. This perilous service was so ably carried out in the 
height of the gale, and amid tremendous Atlantic waves, as to elicit 
the highest eulogiums from Lord Oollingwood, himself as fine a sea¬ 
man as ever trod a ship’s deck. Out of the twenty sail of the line 
which surrendered to our flag, fourteen were taken as prizes, but nine 
of these were wrecked during the gale on the Spanish coast. Although 
five of the enemy’s battleships escaped uninjured during the engage¬ 
ment, the action resulted in the practical annihilation of the 
combined fleet. 


September 24th, 1899. 


Erasmus Ommanney 

(ADMIRAL). 


Captain Cumby’s Letter 

My dear Anthony, —Agreeably to your request I proceed to give 
you in detail the particulars of the Battle of Trafalgar, more especially 
where the Rellerojphon or myself was individually concerned. The 
general proceedings of the fleet you can of course gather from the 
official ands other accounts published at and since that time; but as 
your enquiries refer more particularly to my own personal services I 
shall offer no apology for what might otherwise appear gross egotism. 

As in all/such undertakings it is prudent to adopt the French¬ 
man’s sug^e^qq, ©# ‘ Commenpons par le commencement,’ I must 
carry you, baies fe^ ft the forenoon of Saturday, the 19th of October, 
1805, was, .one of a British.,fleet of twenty- 

seven the ^connnan^ of the immortal 

Nelson, off Cape ^li;yjM^;^w^c ^g ,the-:movemehts of the combined 
French and jSpahpbthen 
lying in the harbour of Cadiz, where thejEswere narrowly observed by 
our frigates stationed dose to the harbour, with whom we kept up a 
constant communication Joy means^ of ships stationed at proper 
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intervals between those frigates and our fleet for the convenient 
interchange of signals; a system adopted by the consummate 
judgment of our incomparable chief fromthe day he arrived and took 
the command before the port, by which he Avoided the wear and tear 
of ships, sails, rigging, men, and nerves which a close blockade with 
so numerous a fleet must necessarily have occasioned,; and at the 
same time he kept the enemy, who were known to be ready for sea 
at a moment’s notice, in profound ignorance of our number and 
force. 

Early ip the forenoon of Saturday the 19th of October, 1805, the 
Captain of the Bellerophon was invited with_ some other Captains, by 
signal, to dine with the Commander-in-Chief, and on our answering 
in the affirmative, Bellerophon’s signal was made to close the Admiral, 
which we immediately made sail to accomplish, our station|being in 
the lee column, the fourth ship astern of the Royal Sovereign 
bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Collingwood who led our division. 
While carrying sail for this purpose, I perceived flags flying at the 
masthead of the look-out ship towards Cadiz, the Mars, And dis¬ 
tinctly made out to my own satisfaction the numeral signal 370, 
signifying ‘ The enemy’s ships are coming out of port, nr; getting 
under weigh; ’ this I immediately reported to Captain Cooke, and 
asked his permission to repeat it. The Mars at this time was so far 
from us that her topgallant masts alone were visible above the 
horizon ; consequently the distance was so great for the discovering 
the colour of flags that Captain Cooke said he was unwilling to repeat 
a signal of so much importance unless he could clearly distinguish 
the flags himself, which on looking through his glass he declared 
himself unable to do. The very circumstance of the importance of 
the signal, added to my own perfect conviction of the correctness of my 
statement, founded on long and frequent experience of the strength of 
my own sight, induced me again to urge Captain Cooke to repeat it, 
when he said if any other person of the many whose glasses were now 
fixed on the Mars would confirm my opinion he would repeat the signal. 
None of the.officers or signalmen, however, was bold enough to assert 
positively,as I did, that the flags were No. 370, and I had the mortifi¬ 
cation to be disappointed in my anxious wish that the Bellerophon 
should be the first to repeat such delightful intelligence to the 
Admiral. Soon afterwards the Mars hauled down the flags, and I said, 

‘ Now she will make the distant signal 370,’ which distant .signals 
were made with a flag, a ball, and a pendant differently dii^posed at 
different mastheads by a Combination totally umeo^e^ the 
colour of the flag or pendant|nBed. She did^ma^e the distant signal 
No. 370 as Jr'iaul/mistaken, end m- we 
were preparing to rej>eat it,'the Mars signal was answered from the 
Victory, and immediately afterwards the dinner signal was annulled 
and the signal made for a general chase. 
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Our joy at the prospect thus afforded of an opportunity of bringing 
the enemy’s fleet to action, and consequently terminating the 
blockade, on which we had been so long and so disagreeably em¬ 
ployed, was considerably checked by the apprehension that it was 
merely a feint on their part, and, having no intention of giving us 
battle, that they would re-enter the harbour of Cadiz so soon as they 
discovered us in pursuit. We continued the chase till the nightfall 
without getting sight of our opponents, and about sunset the signal 
was made for Bellerophon, Polyphemus, and three or four others of 
the most advanced and fastest-sailing ships to look out ahead of the 
fleet during the night and to carry a light. Soon after we had 
answered this signal, Captain Cooke said to me he should not feel 
comfortable unless either he or I were constantly upon deck till we 
either brought the enemy to action or the chase was ended, on which 
I volunteered taking two watches on deck that night, adding my 
hope that the events of the following day would render our watching 
the next night unnecessary. I accordingly remained on deck till 
midnight, when the Captain relieved me, as I did him again at 
four o’clock; and so the night passed and morning came, but with it no 
sight of the enemy’s fleet. We had all this time been steering for 
the mouth of the Strait of Gibraltar, as their having put to sea with 
the wind at NW. naturally led Lord Nelson to suppose their object 
was to go up the Mediterranean. Soon after daylight, in consequence 
of signals from ships in the NW. quarter, our fleet hauled the wind 
to the northward and stood on under easy sail; the weather being 
thick and hazy, and continuing so through the day (Sunday the 20th), 
we were unable from our fleet to get sight of that of the enemy. 

Towards evening the frigate most advanced towards Cadiz made 
signal for the enemy’s fleet in that direction, and communicated to 
the Admiral their force, but from the position of the Bellerophon 
those signals could not be seen by us ; we had, however, the gratifica¬ 
tion of seeing the Admiral telegraph to Captain Blackwood of the 
Euryalus, ‘ I rely on your keeping sight of the enemy through the 
night.’ This cheered us with the hope of an action in tfce morning, 
and according to our previous arrangement Captain Cooke remained 
on deck till twelve o’clock, when I relieved him, and he relieved me 
again at four, without anything particular having occurred through 
the night except the frequent burning of blue lights and false fires 
by our frigates to leeward, which assured us that the enemy was 
seen by them. I had again turned in and ‘ addressed myself to sleep,’ 
when about a quarter before six: I was roused from my slumbers by 
my messmate Overton, the Master, who called out, ‘ Cumby, my boy, 
turn out; her& they are all ready for you, three and thirty sail of the 
line close under our lee, and evidently disposed to wait our attack.’ 
You may readily conclude I did not long remain in a recumbent 
position, but springing out of bed hurried on my cloaths, and 
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kneeling down by the side of*my cot put up a short but fervent 
prayer to the great God of battles for a glorious victory to the armB 
of my country, committing myself individually to His allwise disposal 
and ‘ begging His gracious protection and favour for my dear wife 
and children, whatever His unerring wisdom might see fit to order for 
myself.' This was the substance and, as near as memory will serve 
me, the actual words of my petition, and I have often since reflected 
with a feeling of pride how nearly similar they were to what our 
immortal leader himself committed to paper as his own prayer on 
that occasion. 

I was soon on deck, when the enemy’s fleet was distinctly seen to 
leeward, standing to the southward under easy sail, and forming in 
line on the starboard tack; at six o’clock the signal was made to 
form the order of sailing, and soon after to hear up and steer ENE. 
We made sail in our station, and at twenty minutes past six we 
answered the signal to prepare for battle, and soon afterwards to 
steer East; we then beat to quarters, and cleared ship for 
action. After I had breakfasted as usual at eight o’clock with the 
Captain in his cabin, he begged of me to wait a little as he had some¬ 
thing to show me, when he produced, and requested me to peruse, 
Lord Nelson’s private memorandum addressed to the Captains relative 
to the conduct of the ships in action, which having read he enquired 
whether I perfectly understood the Admiral’s instructions. I replied 
they were so distinct and explicit that it was quite impossible they 
could be misunderstood ; he then expressed his satisfaction, and said he 
wished me to be made acquainted with it, that in the event of his being 
‘ bowl’d out ’ I might know how to conduct the ship agreeably to the 
Admiral’s wishes. On this I observed that it was very possible that 
the same shot which disposed of him might have an equally tran- 
quillising effect upon me, and under that idea I submitted to him 
the expediency of the Master (as being the only officer who in such 
case would remain on the quarterdeck) being also apprised of the 
Admiral’s instructions that he might be enabled to communicate 
them to the next officer, whoever he might be, that should succeed to 
the command of the ship. To this Captain Cooke immediately 
assented, and poor Overton the Master was desired to read the memo¬ 
randum, which he did. And here I may be permitted to remark eri 
passant that, of the three officers who carried the knowledge of this 
private memorandum into the action, I was the only one that 
brought it out. 

On going round the decks to see everything in its place and 
all in perfect order before I reported to the Captain the ship in 
readiness for action, the fifth or junior lieutenant (now Captain 
George Lawrence Saunders), who commanded the seven foremost 
guns on each side of the lower deck, pointed out to me some of the 
guns at his quarters, where the zeal of the seamen had led them to 
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chalk in large characters on their gups the words ‘ Victory or Death,’ 
a very gratifying mark of the spirit with which they were going to 
* their work. At eleven o’clock, finding we should not be in action for 
an hour or more, we piped to dinner, which we had ordered to be in 
readiness for the ship’s company at that hour, thinking that English¬ 
men would fight all the better for having a comfortable meal, and 
at the same time Captain Cooke joined us in partaking of some cold 
meat, &e. on the rudder head, all our bulkheads, tables, &c. being 
necessarily taken down and carried below. I may here observe 
that the enemy’s fleet had changed their former position, having 
wore together, and were now forming their line on the larboard 
tack; the wind having ‘shifted a few points to the southward of 
West, their rear ships were thrown far to windward of their centre 
and van, and the wind, being light they were, many of them, unable 
to gain their proper stations before the battle began. A quarter 
past eleven Lord Nelson made the telegraphic signal, 1 England 
EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO IIIS DUTY,’ which you may 
believe produced the most animating and inspiriting effect on the 
whole fleet; and at noon he made the last signal observed from 
Bellerophon before the action began, which was to prepare to anchor 
after close of day. 3 

We were now rapidly closing with the enemy’s line, and at ten 
minutes past noon the battle was begun by the Royal Sovereign 
opening her fire on the enemy (who had for several minutes been 
firing on' her), and at twenty minutes past twelve the Royal 
Sovereign, with the signal for close action flying, passed through the 
enemy’s line under the stern of a Spanish three-decker bearing an 
Admiral’s flag and engaged her closely to leeward. She was followed by 
the Mars, Bellisle and Tonnant, and then by Bellerophon, each passing 
under the stern of their respective opponents and engaging them at the 
muzzles of their guns to leeward. It had been Captain Cooke’s 
original intention not to have fired a shot until we were in the act of 
passing through the enemy’s line; but finding that we were losing 
men as we approached their ships from the effect of their fire, and 


a My late esteemed and lamented friend Captain Cumby liaH omitted to men¬ 
tion one of Lord Nelson’s signals (made while our fleet was bearing down on the 
enemy), which requires explanation. 

It was the custom, both in the French and Spanish navies, to paint the hoops 
of the lower masts black, and this was the case throughout the enemy’s line. In 
our fleet all were painted white or pale yellow, the same as the masts, with the 
exception of one ship, to which the signal was made ‘ Paint hoops of masts white.’ 
The object was to prevent that ship from being mistaken for one of the enemy’s 
in the smoke and confusion likely to occur when the adverse fleets should become 
intermixed. ‘This will exemplify Nelson’s characteristic forethought and vigilance 
which were again remarkably displayed on his way down to the cockpit mortally 
wounded, by his observing that the tiller ropes had become too slack, and ordering 
them to be tightened. 
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also suffering in our masts and rigging, lie determined on opening 
our fire a few minutes sooner, from the double motive of giving our 
men employment, and at the same time of rendering the ship a less , 
oitensible mark to be shot at by covering her with smoke. At 
twenty minutes ppst twelve we opened our fire, and at half-past 
twelve we were engaged on both sides, passing through their line 
close under the stern of a Spanish seventy-four, into whom, from the 
lightness of the wind being still farther lulled by the effect of the 
cannonade, we fired our carronades three times, and every long gun 
on the larboard side at least twice. Luckily for us, by this operation 
she had her hanging magazine blown up and was completely beaten, 
for in hauling up to settle her business to leeward we saw over the 
smoke the top-gallant sails of another ship close under our starboard 
bow, which proved to be the French seventy-four, L'A igle, as the 
name on her stern showed us, and although we hove all aback to 
avoid it, we could not sufficiently check our ship’s way to prevent 
our running her on board with our starboard bow on her larboard 
quarter, our foreyard locking with her mainyard, which was squared. 
By the Captain's directions I went down to explain to the officers on 
the main and lower decks the situation of the ship with respect to 
this new opponent, and to order them to direct their principal efforts 
against her. Having so done, as I was returning along the main deck, 

I met my poor messmate Overton the Master carried by two men, 
with his leg dreadfully shattered, and before I reached the quarter¬ 
deck ladder, having stopped to give some directions by the way, I was 
met by a quartermaster, who came to inform me that the Captain 
was very badly wounded and, as he believed, dead. 

I went immediately on the quarterdeck and assumed the com¬ 
mand of the ship—this would be about a quarter past one o’clock— 
when I found we were still entangled with L'Aigle, on whom we 
kept up a brisk fire, and also on our old opponent on the larboard 
bow, the Monarca , wjio by this time was nearly silenced, though 
her colours were still flying ; at the same time we were receiving the 
fire of two other of the enemy’s ships, one nearly astern of the other 
on the larboard quarter. Our quarterdeck, poop, and forecastle were 
at this time almost cleared by musquetry from troops on board 
L'A igle, her poop and gangway completely commanding those decks, 
and the troops on board her appearing very numerous. b At this 


*’ I am surprised that Captain Cumby should not have mentioned two actual 
attempts made by the crew of L'Aigle to board us, while their gallant captain was 
seen and heard vociferating ‘ A l’abordage.’ But these were so speedily repulsed 
t hat he may not have thought them worth recording. On one of these occasions 
it was related after the battle that five of the enemy had got upon our starboard 
sprit-sail yard-arm, and were making their way to the bowsprit, when a seaman 
named McFarlane let go the sprit-sail brace (a rope supporting that end of the 
yard) which suddenly canting with their weight, they all fell into the water. 
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moment I ordered 4 'all tlie remaining men down from the poop and, 
calling the boarders, had them mustered under the half deck and held 
* them in readiness to repel any attempt that might be made by th» 
enemy to board us, their position rendering it quite impracticable wr 
us to board them in the face of such a fire of m.usquetry so advan¬ 
tageously situated. c But whatever advantage they had over us on 
these upper decks was greatly overbalanced by the superiority 
of our fire on the lower and main decks, L’Aigle soon ceasing 
entirely to fire on us from her lower deck, the ports of which were 
lowered down, whilst the fire from ours was vigorously maintained, 
the ports having by my orders been hauled up close against the side 
when we first fell on board her, to prevent their being torn from their 
hinges when the ships came in contact. While thus closely engaged 
and rubbing sides with L’Aigle, she threw many hand grenades on 
board us, both on our forecastle and gangway and in at the ports. 
Some of these exploded and dreadfully scorched several of our men ; 
one of them I took up myself from our gangway where the fuse was 
burning, and threw it overboard.* 1 t 

One of these grenades had been thrown in at a lower deck port 

c In parts of the lower deck the}’ were lighting hand-to-hand at the ports, 
seizing each other’s ramrods See,., and several men were wounded by muskets tired 
from the enemy’s ports into ours a bout port ant. Ultimately the enemy left their 
guns and lowered many of their ports, when our men elevated their guns to the 
utmost to fire up through their opponent’s decks. M. Thiers, in his description 
of the battle, observes that this desertion of their guns was caused from the 
impossibility of loading them, as from the ship9 being in contact with each other 
there was not sufficient room to use the ramrods. To use wooden ramrods certainly 
was impossible, but M. Thiers ought to have known that the French Navy, as well 
as our own, were supplied with rope ones. 

d This explosion put upwards of twenty-five men hors de combat, many of 
whom were dreadfully scorched. One of the sufferers, in his agony, instead of 
going down to the surgeon, ran aft and threw himself out of one of the stern 
ports. Meanwhile, our main topmast being shot away, the sail in falling between 
the ships ( L’Aigle and Bellerophon) had been hooked or held by something in 
our main chains, and consequently hung like a curtain before the muzzles of 
our guns. It was soon in a blaze, but sail trimmers were immediately sent to 
clear the sail &c., which dropped into the water. Soon after, this, the First 
Lieutenant (Captain Cumby), being now in command, walked round the decks to 
encourage the men and stimulate their exertions at the guns, observing that we 
had nothing else to trust to, as the ship aloft had become an unmanageable wreck. 
The Bellerophon was at this time in contact with L'Aigle (French, 74), El Monarca 
(Spanish, 74) within pistol shot to windward, a*French ship on the lee quarter 
and another ahead. The San Juan Nepomuceno (Spanish, 74), a little to wind¬ 
ward of her wake, had borne up to cross her stern, and was just opening a raking 
fire when the Dreadnought (98) interposed. All was soon over with the Spaniard. 

Besides the battle»of Trafalgar, the Bellerophon was in Lord Howe’s action on 
the 1st of June, 1794, Cornwallis’s glorious retreat with his small squadron from 
the French fleet in 1795, the Nile in 1798, and was the ship on board of which 
Napoleon the First embarked off Rochefort on finally leaving France, to place 
himself at the disposal»of the British Government. He remained on board till he 
landed at St. Helena. 
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and in its explosion had blown off the scuttle of the Gunner s store¬ 
room, setting fire to the storeroom and forcing open the door into 
'the magazine passage ; most 'providentially , this door was so placed* 
with respect to that opening from the passage into the magazine 
that the same blast which blew open the storeroom door shut to the 
door of the magazine, otherwise we must all in both ships inevitably 
have been blown up together. The Gunner, who was in the store-* 
room at the time, went quietly up to Lieutenant Saunders on the lower 
deck, and acquainting him the storeroom was on fire, requested a few 
hands with water to extinguish it; these being instantly granted he 
returned with them and put the fire out without its having been 
known to any person on board except to those employed in its 
extinction. 

At forty minutes past one L’Aiyle hoisted her jib and dropped 
clear of us, under a tremendous raking fire from us as she paid off ; 
our ship at this time was totally unmanageable, the main and mizen 
topmasts hanging over the side, the jib-boom spanker-boom and 
.gaff^ihot away, and not a brfyce or bowline serviceable. We observed 
that IjA 'tglc was engaged by the Defiance, and soon after two o’clock 
she struck. On the smoke clearing, we observed that several of the 
enemy’s ships had struck their colours, and amongst them our first 
-opponent, the Monarca, of whom we took possession. We were now 
without any opponent within reach of our guns, and our fire con¬ 
sequently ceasing, I had a message from the Surgeon stating that the 
cockpit was so crowded with wounded men that it was quite impos¬ 
sible for him to attempt some operations which were highly requisite, 
and begging I would allow him to bring some subjects up into the 
Captain’s cabin for amputation if the fire was not likely to be 
renewed for a quarter of an hour. I gave him the requested per¬ 
mission, with an understanding that he must be prepared to go down 
again if any of the enemy’s van who had not been engaged should 
approach us. It had been my unvarying rule from the coihmence- 
ment of the action to avoid speaking to any of my messmates and 
friends who. might be wounded, not wishing to trust my private 
feelings at a time when all my energies were called for in the 
discharge of my public duty, and on this ground I had passed 
Overton, as I have already related, without exchanging a word. 
But now my much-esteemed messmate, Captain \\ emyss 0 of the 
Marines, whom you will remember^ to have seen at Portsmouth, 
came up the quarter-deck ladder wounded just at the moment I 
approached it, and not‘being able to avoid speaking to him without 
apparent unkindness I said: ‘ Wemyss, my good fellow, I’m sorry 
you’ve been wounded, „but I trust you will do well; ’ to which he 
replied with the utmost cheerfulness, ‘ Tis only & mere scratch, and I 

e Captain Wemyss, afterwards Colonel Wemyss. -He was besides badly 
wounded by splinters. 
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shall have to apologise to you by and by for having left the deck on 
so trifling an occasion ’: he was then entering the cabin to have his 
right arm amputated! 

At four o’clock, observing that five ships of the enemy’s van 
under a French Rear-admiral had tacked in succession and were 
making off to windward, I ordered the cabin again to be cleared, and 
at ten minutes past four we opened our fire upon those five ships, 
the sternmost of which (a Spanish two-decker) was cut off and struck 
to the Minotaur. The other four ships escaped. 1 ' At seven minutes 
after five the firing ceased; we counted nineteen of the enemy’s 
line-of-battle ships who had struck, one of which (the Achilla, 
seventy-four) took fire and blew up. At half-past five we took 
possession of the Spanish seventy-four Bahama, ten sail of the 
enemy’s line, six frigates and two brigs, making off to leeward 
towards Cadiz. At half-past seven we observed that the Euryalus, 
to which ship we' knew Vice-Admiral Collingwood had shifted his 
flag, carried the lights of the Commander-in-Chief, and that there 
were no lights on board the Victory ; froffi which we were left to draw 
the melancholy inference that our gallant, our beloved Chief, the in¬ 
comparable Nelson, had fallen. But so unwilling were we to believe 
what we could scarcely bring ourselves to doubt, that 1 actually went on 
board the Euryalus the next morning and breakfasted with Admiral 
Collingwood, from whom I received orders without being once told, 
or even once asking the question, whether Lord Nelson was slain. 

Having now brought the action to a close, you will say ’tis high 
time I should bring this long-wdnded story to a close also, but I can¬ 
not and must not omit to record the spirited and gallant conduct of 
a young midshipman named Bearson, of about fourteen years of age, 
’tis so creditable to our profession and to our country. This youngster, 
the son of a clergyman in the West of England, who held, I believe, 
the livjng of Queen Camel, had joined Bdlcrophou as his first 
ship just before we left England in the preceding May. He was 
stationed on the quarter-deck, and when he saw Captain Cooke fall 
he ran to his assistance, but ere he reached his Captain he was 
himself brought - down by a splinter in the thigh. As I was coming 
up to take command of the ship I met on the quarter-deck ladder 
little Pearson in the arms of a quarter-master who was carrying him 
to the surgeons in the cockpit. I here-made an exception to my 
general rule of silence on such occasions and said, * Pearson, my boy, 
Pm sorry you’ve been hit; but never mind—you and I’ll talk over 
this day’s work fifty years hence, depend upon it.’ He smiled and I 

passed on. Three days afterwards ten sail of the enemy’s line came 

• 

f These four ships, under Admiral Dumanoir, which had formed the van of the 
combined fleet, having fallen in with an English squadron of equal number, com¬ 
manded by Sir llichard Strachan, in the Bay of Biscay, were all taken. Captain 
Charles Cumby, only brother of Cuptain W. P. Cumby, was in this action. 
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out of Cadiz in good condition, and made a demonstration of attack¬ 
ing some of our crippled skips and prizes who had been driven near 
Cadiz in the gale. When the signal was made to prepare for 
battle, and our drums had beat to quarters for the purpose, the first 
person that caught? my eye on the quarter-deck was little Pearson, 
dragging with difficulty one leg after the other. I said to him, 

‘ Pearson, you had better go below ; wounded as you are you will be 
better there.’ He answered, * I had rather stay at my quarters, Sir, 
if you please ! ’ On which I replied, ‘ You had much better go down ; 
someone will be running against you and do you further mischief.’ 
To this he exclaimed, the tears standing ip his eyes, ‘ I hope, Sir, 
you will not order me below; I should be very sorry to be below at 
a time like this.’ I instantly said, ‘ Indeed, I will not order you 
down, and if you live you’ll be a second NeTson.’ Poor fellow, he 
did live to be made a lieutenant some years after, and then died of 
fever. 

In justice to the memory of my gallant friend and Captain, 
CooEb, I must also add that more zeal, judgment and gallantry 
could not have been displayed than marked his conduct from the 
moment we saw the enemy till the close of his honourable and valu¬ 
able life. At eleven minutes past one o’clock he received a musket 
ball in his breast and fell; to the seamen who went to raise him, he 
merely said, ‘ Let me lie a minute,’ and immediately breathed his 
last. On the evening of the following day I had the painhil duty of 
reading the funeral service over his body and that of my valued 
friend Overton, as they were committed to the deep amid the heart¬ 
felt regrets and unbought tears of their surviving shipmates. A 
similar sense of justice to the officers and crew of the Bdlerophon 
compels me to record, as a proof of their steadiness and discipline, 
that in the course of the action the ship was three times on fire with¬ 
out its ever coming to my knowledge (except in one instance where 
I put it out myself) until it came out in the course of conversation- 
long after the action was over. Our loss in the Bdlerophon was 
twenty-six killed and 126 wounded, out of 540 at the commence¬ 
ment of the action, and on our arrival in Gibraltar Bay I addressed 
the following official letter to Admiral Collingwood:— 

‘ Bcllcroplwn, Gibraltar Bay: 

‘ 30th October, 1805. 

‘ Sir,—In consequence of the death of Captain Cooke, I feel it my 
duty to represent to you the highly spirited conduct of every* 
officer, man and boy on board the Bellerophon in the action of the 
21st instant. The gallantry with which the ship was placed in action 
by our much regretted Captain, and the animated support I received 
from every individual on board after his fall, left nothing to me but 
the honour of having succeeded by seniority of commission to the 

3 c % 
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command of such men. I beg leave to enclose a list of such of the 
petty officers as have passed their examination for lieutenants, 
humbly but earnestly recommending them to your notice and pro¬ 
tection. 

‘ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

‘ Your very obedient servant, 

• W. P. C. 

• Vice-Admiral Collingwood.’ 

Having thus detailed to you the principal occurrences on board 
the Bellerophon during the action of Trafalgar, I have now only to 
refer you to your brother Charles for an explanation of such 
technical terms as I have been compelled to introduce into the 
details of an exclusively nautical proceeding; and hoping that ray 
dear children may feel interested in its perusal many years after 
the period when I shall be ‘gathered to my fathers,’ an interest 
grounded, as I trust it will be, on the ‘ fair fame ’ and unsullied 
reputation of their parent, 1 

I am ever, my dear Anthony, 

Your fondly affectionate Father, 

W.U. PllYCE Cl’MIJY. 
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Some time after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement’ tire statesman confided 
to a friend some personal impressions of bis colleagues in the 
Government of 1892. Nearly all of them.were marked by the 
shrewd humour which lurked in out-of-the-way corners of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s mind. The view of Lord Rosebery, expressed generally in 
terms of praise, was qualified by the remark that he was one of the 
‘ most irresponsible of men.’ Probably we are all now agreed that 
in point of irresponsibility Lord Rosebery stands alone among his 
contemporaries. A certain fixity of moral tenure is a characteristic 
of our politics. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain are quoted 
as examples to the contrary, but in both cases there has been steady 
and logical development, governed by strong and in the main self- 
consistent natures. Even Lord Randolph Churchill, a man whose 
high political genius was dwarfed by the fact that by accident 
of birth he found himself in the Tory, rather than ih the Radical, 
cam}), set himself a definite task within party lines and subordinated 
it to what he rightly conceived to be his party’s true interests. 
None of our statesmen of the first rank have really conceived their 
lives otherwise than in attachment to one or the other of the great 
organisations. 

It is clear that we must now regard Lord Rosebery as an excep¬ 
tion to this rule. The evidence that he has decided to break 
definitely with the Glad.stonian tradition, i.e. with modern Liberalism, 
1 regaid as decisive. Since Lord Rosebery resigned the Premier¬ 
ship he has made four incursions into politics. He resigned the 
leadership of the Liberal party because he would not move one 
step in execution of Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy—the policy which 
the nation acclaimed at the time when Lord Rosebery was 
Mr. Gladstone’s host in Midlothian, and to which Lord Salisbury 
has given a late but decided adhesion. His second act in retirement 
was to add the coping-stone, or perhaps I ought to say an ornamental 
finial, to that North African empire which Mr. Gladstone dreaded 
and disliked. His third intervention was to invite City Liberalism— 
that centre of high intent—to go back to 1885, that is to say, to wipe 
out the policy under which a year later Liberalism suffered its great 
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modem change, and underwent its most serious material loss. 
Finally he has come in after the outbreak of what is almost a 
colonial war to proclaim that the policy of Majuba—a policy associ¬ 
ated again with the first Midlothian campaign—is dead. There 
is no mistaking testimony like this. The majority of Lord Rosebery’s 
colleagues in the Government of 1892 can hardly have mistaken 
it. The bulk of the party have made their view clear by the vote 
on Mr. Philip Stanhope’s amendment. Both sides in politics would, 
I think, agree in regarding the sentence about Majuba as a kind of 
Idse-majeste to the memory of the old Liberal chief, and say that the 
author of it had stepped out from the ranks of the Liberal party as 
it has existed since 1886. Lord Rosebery may still possess, inside 
the House of Commons and out of it, a small personal following, 
clinging to him for the sake of his personal grace and distinction, 
and of other admirable qualities of which he has somehow failed to 
give his country their full advantage. But a party leader, according 
to all the rules of the game, he cannot be. Mistakes enough have 
been made in the conduct of Liberalism as a political force, b»i.L no 
combination not bent on suicide would consent to rule out of its 
calendar the name of its great saint and hero at the call of a man 
who has contributed little to its past and promises nothing for its 
future. No service on Lord Rosebery’s part calls for such a sacrifice. 
No promise of a personality comparable in power to that of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who, on a memorable day, asked his party to 
choose between him and Lord Salisbury, presents itself in association 
with a second* Rosebery Premiership. Such an event could only 
represent the triumph of a small section of extremists in Imperial 
politics at the cost of the main body who, without divesting them¬ 
selves of the Imperial idea, would refuse to cut themselves off from 
the faith and practice of mid-century Liberalism. 

The time and manner of Lord Rosebery’s last appearance in 
politics show, indeed, a vital misconception both of the situation in 
South Africa and of the inevitable course of the Liberal party in 
respect of it. Even if one allows that the party is not in absolute 
unity, the differences are differences of tone more than of policy, and 
in no quarter has there been a disposition to give a shriller, more 
eager, pitch to the song of jingoism. That the opportunity of the 
Liberal party will come, not simply for criticism but for the 
development of a positive line of action, I regard as one of the 
certainties of the future. It is clear that the final settlement must 
rest in the hands of statesmen, not of soldiers, and that those 
statesmen cannot be men like Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain, 
who are violently identified with one of the two parties which divide 
the white race in South. Africa. We have engaged the strength of 
the Empire in a faction-fight, but so long as the Dutch are in a 
majority in the Cape we cannot settle on lines of faction. The 
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Government which has waged the war will have the greatest possible 
difficulty in rearranging South Africa on the Only basis, whatever 
constitutional forms we may adopt, which promises permanence— 
namely, a compromise between the Dutch and the English. What 
the Liberals did for Canada, what the Whigs would have done for 
America, must be done in South Africa unless the form of that part 
of our Colonial empire which is autonomous is to undergo a 
fundamental change. From such a work Lord Eosebery, by in¬ 
sistent identification with the cruder Imperialism, which, after all, 
has little more than a newspaper basis, has ruled himself out. Who 
that knows English politics does not reckon that the policy of 
extension is coming to an end, and that*the obvious task of the 
successors of the present Government is what I may call the 
‘ intensive culture ’ of the enormous territories, with their vast 
responsibilities, which the last ten years have added to the British 
Empire ? Even if the Liberal party has to exile itself from power 
for another ten years, I hold that it must accept this rather than 
taktf^the Greek gifts that Lord Rosebery holds out to it. When he 
became Premier many of us hoped that he would be a moderate and . 
safe interpreter of the Imperial idea. No observer of politics can 
now, I think, retain this view. His political isolation from Pro¬ 
gressive forces is equal to his moral isolation, and that is complete. 

There is another sense in which, in my view, Lord Ilosebery has 
made himself impossible. If Party Government is to stand in 
England, as I think it will, it must base itself on the principle of 
loyalty not only to a set of principles, but to the organisation that 
sustains them. One of the discoveries of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
that of government by committee. The country is now governed by 
a central committee of the Cabinet, communicating with informal 
expert committees representing the great departments. The Opposi¬ 
tion .in the House of Commons is kept up by an informal committee 
of Front Bench politicians, communicating with group committees, 
English, Irish, Welsh, and Scottish. With none of these is Lord 
Rosebery in touch or, I imagine, in sympathy. He did not consult 
his old colleagues when he resigned the leadership. His later 
appearances on the stage of politics have been of the character of the 
entrances of the prima ballerina , whose elegant entrechats are not 
necessarily popular with the corps cle ballet. When he speaks it is 
to depress a party in misfortune, not to stimulate it, to puzzle it with 
inexpert and dubious phrases at moments when it wants a clear lead. 
Moreover, Lord Eosebery seems to be the one English politician who 
is consistently melodramatic. What levity in' his belated announce¬ 
ment that we had been on the verge of war with France over Siam!— 
a suggestion which more than one of his colleagues heard with surprise. 
Conceive Lord Salisbury adopting this treatment of affairs. When 
Lord Salisbury speaks you feel that, beyond the touches of personal 
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fancy, you Lave a mind devoted to the business of governing the 
country for its good,’but also in harmony with a certain tradition of 
party rule. But Lord Rosebery of his own act declines the position 
of what in any worthy sense can be called a representative man. What 
in fact does he represent ? The Daily Mail ? I know no other Rose¬ 
bery party. The public, no doubt, likes to see Lucullus issue from 
one of his palaces and to discuss his moods. Now it is a merry mood, 
now a pensive one. But in England seriousness counts for much, and 
the impression that Lord Rosebery’s statesmanship is the statesman¬ 
ship of whim rather than of principle has prejudiced his future more, 
I think, than he deserves. 

Let me illustrate what I mean, by reference, not to Lord Rosebery 
the free lance, but to Lord Rosebery the responsible statesman. 
Lord Rosebery assumed one serious political task, and one alone, 
during his Premiership. That was the conduct of the campaign 
against the House of Lords. I think that he was most unfortunate 
in having such a conflict forced upon him at a moment when the 
Lords had the country behind them on the question of Home /.tule. 

“ He faced it with courage, but with singular lack of prescience. A 
vital point was the choice of attack. But in this respect no 
preparations were made. Lord Rosebery was greatly handicapped 
by personal difficulties within the Cabinet. But if the head of the 
Government decided to make the question of the Lords the ground 
of appeal to the country, the appointment of a Cabinet Committee, 
and an appeal for constitutional advice to the Law Oflicers of the 
Crown, were clearly necessary. I do not gather that either of these 
precautions was taken. The campaign was abandoned before it had 
well begun, and I doubt whether at any moment the nation as 
a whole was even conscious that a serious constitutional conflict 
had been opened. Lord Rosebery has certainly refrained from 
renewing it. 

In what direction, therefore, does Lord Rosebery’s statesmanship 
tend ? The answer which suggests itself to me is that it tends 
towards that party of the Centre, led, as in some of the Australian 
colonies, by successive Cabinets of all the Talents, which vaguely 
threatens, though I doubt its ultimate success, to overthrow the old Con¬ 
stitutional balance between Whigs and Tories. When Lord Salisbury 
goes such a party will w r ant a trained diplomatist, and unless the Duke 
of Devonshire claims the Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs that position 
might very well be kept open for Lord Rosebery. The choice would 
harmonise very well with his temper. The beaten cause would never 
have such an attraction for Lord Rosebery as it possessed for Mr. 
Gladstone, who had the faith that removed mountains and pursued 
it in other fashion than by dreaming ‘ it was a dream.’ 

In such a Cabinet Lord Rosebery might, I think, be of service to 
his country. He might instruct the Tories as to their London 
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policy and stop the futile war against the County Council as a 
preliminary to a great measure for the unification of London. He 
might modify their eternal fears of Trade bnionism, and might even 
frame an effective Conciliation Act. So much he might do with 
weight and genuine intuition, and, therefore, I guess that he will 
choose to do it rather than to fret himself with more sojourning in 
the wilderness with the Liberal party. The flesh pots of Egypt are 
handy, Lord Rosebery will take to them with cheerful grace, and the 
Court of the Tharaohs may be the better for his presence there. 


IT. W. Massingham. 
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VAN DYCK EXHIBITION AT ANTWERP 


The exhibition brought-together this autumn at Antwerp to celebrate 
the tercentenary of the birth of Anthony Van Dyck is, or rather was, 
the most complete if not the most splendid display that has hitherto 
been made of his art. It lacked many things that were included in 
the memorable exhibition held at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1887^hut 
showed the man all round, with the light and shade which go to 
make up the artistic as well as the human personality, as he has not 
hitherto been shown. What made the Antwerp collection in one 
sense unique was the bringing together, within the halls of the 
museum temporarily set apart for the purpose, of his most important 
sacred works, both of the first and the second Flemish periods. It is 
all very well to say, as many admirers of the exquisite portrait-painter 
have said, and will say again, that we do not want this side of his 
art. Quite apart from the consideration that it is easy for those who 
choose to put aside in their estimate the time and the milieu to go 
too far here in the way of depreciation, we cannot fairly judge the 
man or the artist without these great pages torn from the book of his 
life-work. Not only are they important in themselves, but they are 
invaluable for the purposes of study in juxtaposition with his portraits. 
The one phase of art serves as a comment upon the other, and aids 
us to follow out the wonderful technical changes and developments 
which took place in the practice of the man who within the short 
space of twenty-five years—for his extant productions range from 
a date before 1617 to 1641—gifted the world with a great series 
of masterpieces. This particular phase of Van Dyck’s art is the 
only one that cannot be adequately followed out in England. In 
the Royal Galleries, as in the private collections throughout the 
land, he may be studied in an incomparable series of portraits, not 
only of the English but of the Flemish and Italian periods; but for 
his sacred works we have to go to the churches of the Low Countries, 
to the galleries of Antwerp, the Louvre, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, 
Madrid, and St. Petersburg. This is why those students of Van 
Dyck who have not seized the opportunity of studying him this 
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autumn in his birthplace have done wrong; .they have missed an 
opportunity which cannot possibly recur. Some consolation they 
may derive from the well-founded hope that the forthcoming exhi¬ 
bition of Sir Anthony’s life-work at Burlington House will be more- 
brilliant and more comprehensive as an illustration of the finest side 
of his art—that of the portrait-painter. No doubt the doors of the 
English treasure-houses will be opened wider still than they were for 
Antwerp, generously as most of the great houses of the United 
Kingdom—following the example so nobly given in this as in so 
many other instances by Her Majesty the Queen—responded to the 
appeal put forth by the fair city which even now has not ceased to 
be a centre for art and artists. Still w r hat we shall have will be 
rather a magnificent collection of pictures—the pick of the basket 
as regards the Van Dycks which have an abiding resting-place in 
England—than a complete unfolding of the master’s life-work in all 
its aspects. 

It is easy enough to point out the weak places in the most 
interesting collection which has now again after two short months 
been dispersed. It has disappointed some unreasonable worshippers of 
Sir Anthony, even as the great display made last year of Kembrandt’s 
<ruvre at Amsterdam disappointed many Rembrandt fanatics, but 
chiefly those who had with his art in its successive developments 
but a superficial and restricted acquaintance. 

The ideal exhibition, in the one case as in the other, would have 
been a very different one. But then the connoisseur and the student 
should approach a collection of this kind fully armed with such 
preliminary knowledge of his master as can be obtained by a study 
of his works in the chief galleries of Europe, or, failing this, by an 
intimate acquaintance with all obtainable reproductions from these 
works. Invaluable assistance in this particular was rendered both at 
Amsterdam and Antwerp. At the former exhibition we had for the 
purposes of study the whole series of reproductions which are to 
appear successively in Dr. Bode’s exhaustive work on Rembrandt. At 
Antwerp there were set forth in a separate series of minor galleries a 
supplementary collection, comprising not only the whole of the 
famous Iconographie or Centum leones based on the paintings and 
etchings of Van Dyck, together with the first states of many of the 
etchings themselves, but. reproductions, either in photogravure or 
ordinary photography, of by far the greater part of his works in the 
public and private collections. Both the interest and the usefulness of 
the temporary gathering of great pictures were doubled by this happy 
arrangement, and the opportunities for close and immediate com¬ 
parison which it afforded led to not a few identifications as well as 
to some important rectifications. It is to be hoped that it will be 
possible to organise a supplementary exhibition of this kind in some 
of the vacant galleries at Burlington House, or in case this should 
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prove impracticable, then to supplement at tbe British Museum what 
may be wanting in this respect at the Royal Academy. 

Before attempting a hasty survey of the treasures gathered together 
at Antwerp, let us consider for a moment what an ideal exhibition, 
completely and splendidly representative of Van Dyck’s art in every 
aspect, should have contained. To represent the first period of pas¬ 
sionate striving under the shadow of a still greater master the 
unreasonable idealist might demand, in addition to what there was 
—as will be presently seen—at Antwerp, the ‘ Ecee Homo,’ in the 
two original versions of Madrid and Berlin ; the great ‘ Prendimiento ’ 
or ‘ Betrayal of Christ ’ at the Prado, of which, however, two 
original versions, presently to be discussed, were actually in the 
exhibition; the ‘ St. Martin dividing his Cloak with a Beggar,’ 
which is in the Rubens-Room at Windsor as a Rubens; the ‘ Brazen 
Serpent ’ of Madrid, which in virtue of a gigantic signature still passes 
there as the work of Van Dyck’s master; the ‘ St. Jerome ’ of Dresden, 
and two quite distinct presentments of the ‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebas¬ 
tian ’ at Munich. To illustrate the Genoese or Italian period, viiich 
was unquestionably the one most meagrely represented at Antwerp, 
one would have to ransack the palaces of Genoa, and bring from the 
Palazzo Rosso—now through the generosity of the late Duchess of 
Galliera a municipal museum—the beautiful ‘ Paola Adorno, Marchesa 
Brignole-Sale,’ which it would be so interesting to place in juxta¬ 
position with the still finer ‘ Paola Adorno ’ of Hampden House; her 
spouse in the ‘ Equestrian Portrait of Anton Giulio, Marchese Bri¬ 
gnole-Sale ; ’ and the ‘ Cristo della Moneta,’ so avowedly Titianesque, 
and yet bearing such strong traces of the first Flemish manner. The 
delicious ‘ Putto Bianco ’ would come from the Durazzo Palace, and 
another beautiful ‘ Portrait of a Child’ from the Spinola collection. 
The Tribuna of the Uflfizi would have to deliver up its curious ‘ Eques¬ 
trian Portrait of Charles V.,’ and the Pitti its unrivalled ‘ Cardinal 
Bentivoglio.’ And in this class of Van Dycks the English collections 
would have shown themselves hardly behind the Italian could they 
have been temporarily deprived of such treasures as ‘The Balbi 
Children ’ from Panshanger, the ‘ Marchesa Balbi ’ from Dorchester 
House, the ‘ Marchesa Brignole-Sale and her Son ’ from Warwick 
Castle. The sacred art of the Italian period would be best illustrated 
by the Venetian ‘ Repose in Egypt ’ of the Alte Pinakothek at 
Munich, and that still more avowedly Titianesque piece the mag¬ 
nificent ‘Virgin and Child’ of the Schonborn Gallery at Vienna. 
The transitional moment between the Italian and the second Flemish 
manners would have an example of unrivalled beauty in the famous 
‘ Madone aux Perdrix ’—or, more reverently, ‘ Madone a la Ronde 
d’Anges ’—which found its way in the last century, together with the 
rest of the Walpole collection, into the collection of Catherine the 
Second of Russia, and is now one of the most envied possessions of the 
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Hermitage. To give a complete representation x>f the second Flemish 
period we should seek to lay under contribution the galleries of 
Munich, Dresden, Cassel, St. Petersburg, Madrid, and Vienna, as well 
as the great Liechtenstein collection in the last-named city. Though 
this is the period "which is least splendidly and least completely ifius- 
rated in England, the nation is fortunate in possessing in the Wallace 
ollection at Hertford House the two most masterly full-lengths of the 
taie which immediately preceded Van Dyck’s final migration to Eng- 
lan 1 in 1632. These are the companion portraits of the distinguished 
comoisseur and amateur Philippe le Roy, and his youthful but less 
thancomely spouse. The Louvre would be asked to contribute to 
the deal display the great equestrian portrait ‘ Francois de Moncade, 
Mrquis d’Aytona,’ and the exceptionally grave and noble ‘ Vierge 
.ux Donateurs.’ To show in its finest and irfbst personal aspect, and 
in that only, the English period of Van Dycks, we should want, in 
addition to the familiar masterpieces at Windsor, the best things from 
Wilton House, Panshanger, Petworth, Longford Castle, and The Grove, 
to Numerate which—so familiar must they be to all students and 
admirers of Van Dyck—is surely not necessary on the present 
occasion. Still to supplement these typical English Van Dycks we 
should have to place by the skip of the exquisite ‘ Lord Philip 
Wharton’ of the Hermitage, which was actually at Antwerp, the 
‘ Prince Maurice and Prince Rupert,’ and the ‘ Duke of Richmond ’ of 
the Louvre ; we should have to rob the Salon Carre of the ‘ Charles I.,’ 
which is, if not the most imposing, yet by far the most attractive, 
among the ))ortnrits rl’apparat of the Stuart king, as it is one of 
Sir Anthony’s very finest works throughout. We should seek to win 
temporarily back from New York the superb full-length ‘Duke of 
Richmond,’ which was once in Lord Methuen’s collection at Corsham. 
We should beg from Turin the great equestrian portrait ‘ Thomas 
Francois de Carignan, Prince of Savoy,’from Perl in the bust-portrait 
of the same personage, and above all from the Turin Gallery that 
incomparable canvas ‘ The Children of Charles I.,’ which is first in 
order of date as in excellence of these familiar representations. 
This is an achievement which, in silver radiance and purity of colour, 
in triumphant and seemingly effortless beauty of execution, the ' 
accomplished master himself has not again approached. 

But we are wandering too far from our subject, and must return 
to Antwerp and the great collection which for a few weeks the 
Antwerpers and their guests from all parts of the world had the 
opportunity of enjoying and studying. 

To watch the developments of Van Dyck’s art through the four 
successive periods into which not only outward circumstances, not 
only the onward movement of time and the change of milieu, but the 
corresponding transformations of style and method naturally divided 
it, is to watch in its growth from splendid youth to admirable 
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maturity not indeed one of the greatest creative individualities that 
have dominated the world of art, but a talent as exquisite in distinc¬ 
tion as true to itself in every successive phase, a technical accom¬ 
plishment as surprising of it*s kind in solidity, brilliancy, and charm 
as any that could be pointed to even in the seventeenth century. 

We do not feel, as we did in surveying the life-work of at 
Eembrandt, that we are assisting at the creation of a new art 
which, by reason of its colossal technical power, ever subservient t/ 
the purposes of true expression, which, by reason of its grand^. 
and pathos, its all-embracing pity, its revelation of the inn err 
springs of human life and feeling, stands alone, and contains alr^^ 
the essence of that which is to give its chief value to the art of our 
day. We do not feel—as with liembrandt—that side by side wi^ 
the growth of the art there is laid bare to us with absolute nci lode the 
moving tragedy of a simple human soul, the poignant quality of 
whose emotion appeals to our time with an irresistible attraction of 
sympathy which it had not even for the master’s own. Again, we do 
not feel ourselves swept away—rebellious, it may be, yet powerless 
to resist—by the tremendous physical vigour, by the mighty joie da 
vivre which constitutes the essence of a Rubens’s genius, and furnishes 
the best excuse for his wildest pictorial excesses. The elemental 
force of his art, as of his personality, the aggressive splendour, the 
ardent flame of his colour are not to be looked for in Van Dyck, at 
any rate after that period of glorious promise in early youth to 
which we are now coming. What our master does give at the first 
stage is afebrile, nervous passion all his own, then an aristocratic grace, 
a refinement which the great art of the Cinquecento in Italy will 
mature the more easily, the more perfectly, because its attraction is 
exercised upon an art naturally akin to it. To Van Dyck belongs 
the glory of having approached more nearly in portraiture to the 
Venetians at their highest than did any other painter born north of 
the Alps; of having assimilated, by no mere process of imitation, 
thatdivine suavity of Italian art by which, above all other things, it 
is distinguishable from art that is not Italian. And yet he remains 
—how otherwise could we rank him so high among the great 
masters ?—in essentials a Fleming, a man of his own race and his 
own time, but a Fleming from whose individuality the national 
qualities of boisterous vigour, of kinship \yith the lower humanity, 
of breadth and expansiveness have been strained away—not, it 
must be owned, without loss as well as gain. If as a portraitist of 
high-bred women Van Dyck had but few rivals, if no painter of his time 
better knew how to realise their fragile grace and the haughty 
reserve touched with a certain allurement with which they presented 
themselves to the outer world, he was yet pre-eminently the painter 
of men. No # one has known, as he did, how to conjure up the 
pensive charm, the thoughtful, apprehensive mood, the manliness 
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void of self-assertion or truculence, which marked the noblest and 
most engaging cavaliers of Charles’s court. 

The pittor cavalleresco, as his brothers of the brush, half in scorn, 
half in envy, were wont to nickname him in Rome, was, indeed, ‘the 
very man to prize and t° emphasise those attractive if superficial 
qualities of person and disposition which he found in the ardent 
youth and the accomplished manhood of the British aristocracy. He 
was the man whose own temperament would lead him naturally to 
interpret as attractive melancholy and a sadness of mysterious import 
in the countenance of Charles the First that characteristic aspect 
which another and an inferior painter might well have translated 
as an impenetrable and morose reserve. Van Dyck’s genius qualified 
him to render with an even more complete intuition of their true 
idiosyncrasy the English king and his court than it had enabled 
him to realise the dignity and splendour of the Genoese aristo¬ 
cracy, and the more self-conscious hauteur which marked the great 
nobles of the Low Countries. 

c Eefore proceeding to discuss the Antwerp Exhibition no longer as 
it might have been, but as it was, it may be well to say a word about 
the two or three canvases, excellent in quality, yet not Van Dyck's, 
which through the force of circumstances had found their way into 
it. It is unnecessary, now that the noble display is a thing of the 
past, to discuss those weak and second-rate things which, although 
they might not reveal our master’s own brush, issued from his studio 
or his immediate entourage. Silence will best meet the case in this 
instance, and all the more appropriately because the class of pictures 
to which we refer is only too common in the private collections of 
England. Those canvases, however, merit and invite discussion, 
which, just because they do reach a certain standard of merit, may 
mislead those who seek to trace Van Dyck’s progress through art if 
they are added without question to his life-work. First we have an 
interesting little ‘ Piet a,’ lent by Madame Edouard Andre—exhibited, 
yet wisely not catalogued—which has no possible claim to be con¬ 
sidered a«,a Van Dyck of any period. Then there is the capital 
‘ Portrait of a Man ’ (No. 93 in the catalogue), put down to the 
second Flemish period, between 1G27 or 1G28 and 1G32. This is a 
virile, solidly modelled performance, rather opaque in the flesh tones,, 
of which neither the conception nor the handling suggests the master 
at this moment of his career, or indeed any other. The most import¬ 
ant instance in which the writer ventures to challenge the attribu¬ 
tion to Van Dyck is that of the remarkable full-length 1 Marie-Anne 
de Sehodt,’ contributed by Messrs. Lawrie & Co. The peculiar 
quality of the flesh, both in the lights and shadows, is such as we 
find neither in Van Dyck nor in Rubens; the general tone, the 
illumination, are other than those of either the one or'the other great 
master. Above all, the absolutely bourgeois conception of this 
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Antwerp dame, the keenness and humour of the characterisation are 
such as cannot be associated with the pitlor cavalier esc,o, who never, 
even in his first period, when Antwerp engrossed him and coloured 
his art, would have conceived or painted thus. The visitor to the 
exhibition would have searched vainly for. anything to match this 
excellent piece in general aspect or in personal character. To the 
writer it appears to be due to Jordaens, but to Jordaens in an unusual 
mood of moderation and self-restraint, and therefore less easily 
recognisable than he usually is. It is only fair to the owners of the 
picture to add that it has an excellent Antwerp pedigree as a Van 
Dyck, and that the Belgian critics and organisers of the exhibition 
have apparently accepted it as such without reservation. 

The first period of Van.Dyck’s practice at Antwerp—those years of 
Sturm unci Dranf/ during boyhood and earliest manhood, before the 
fruitful Wanderjahre in Italy—was not only sufficiently but nobly 
represented in his native city. The more we contemplate this initial 
phase of Van Dyck’s active practice, which was ended—if we adhere 
to the earlier and more generally accepted date—by his departure 
for Genoa a few months after he had completed his twenty-second 
year, the more we must wonder. It is only now that, as w r e acquire 
a more intimate acquaintance with his style in his first Antwerp 
manner, we begin to convince ourselves, for reasons solidly based 
on the pictures themselves, that many of his most remarkable 
works, sonje of them still catalogued under the name of Itubens, 
some still put down to a much later period in the artist’s 
practice, belong literally to the boyhood of V«an Dyck. The 
writer cannot refrain from frankly recording his opinion that 
in some respects this is his greatest time. It is certainly his 
moment of greatest creative power in sacred art, and here, though he 
naturally, like most of his contemporaries in Flanders, moves as a 
satellite of the great central sun, Eubens, he is in a sense more 
personal, more himself, than he can be held to be in the second 
Flemish phase of his career. To understand the exact quality of 
this febrile energy, this ardour of conception and exepution, one 
must contemplate the superb portrait of the artist by himself con¬ 
tributed by the Duke of Grafton. Here a slender and beautiful 
jouth, with fair skin and rich waving hair of light brown, presents 
himself to the onlooker with no aggressive swagger, yet with the 
confidence which comes of the proved power to please. His 
aspect denotes a temperament coloured by that element of the 
feminine—not the effeminate—which often goes to complete and 
light up true creative genius, and is far from denoting any lack of 
true virility of mind. This is the finest presentment of the artist 
by himself dating from the first Antwerp period. It even surpasses 
the brilliant if rather hasty improvisation of the Hermitage Gallery 
at St. Petersburg, and may be placed, too, in front of the portrait 
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of the Alte Pinakothek of Munich, which has generally been 
accepted as the finest of its type. This last, which is slightly 
more reposeful and dignified than the others, may date from an 
early period in the Italian journey. 

A certain fatigue is imprinted already on the features of the 
phenomenally successful and brilliant youth ; he is devoured by the 
energy, feverish rather than truly robust, which must belong to the 
painter of the ‘ St. Martin,’ the * Prendimiento,’ the ‘ Brazen Serpent,’ 
the ‘ Ecce Homo.’ 

The earliest picture in the exhibition to which a date Could 
be attached was the well-known ‘ Christ sinking under the Cross,’ 
from the Church of St. Paul at Antwerp, painted in 1617—that 
is to say, when the artist was but eighteen years of age. Here, 
with many crudities and marks of inexperience, such as we should 
naturally expect to detect under these circumstances, may be noted 
the extreme breadth and passion of the conception, and the marked 
power revealed in the modelling of the nude. The painting is raw, 
aad^crude to excess in the lights, heavy in the abrupt and opaque 
shadows. Of exactly the same period as this very early piece is a 
hitherto not generally known canvas ‘ The Good Samaritan,’ contri¬ 
buted from the collection of Prince Sanguszko in Galicia, and further 
authenticated by a drawing from the rich collection of M. Leon 
Bonnat, of Paris. Here, however, the defects arising from inexperi¬ 
ence greatly outweigh the qualities. Opportunity was afforded, 
moreover, for renewing acquaintance with the famous St. Martin 
dividing his Cloak with a Beggar,’ from the Church of Saventhem 
near Brussels, to which was obstinately attached a romantic legend, 
now discredited, showing the youthful master detained, like Rinaldo, 
on the very threshold of his journey to Italy, by a love-idyll, and 
during the pause thus brought about painting this picture for the 
church of the temporary halting-place. This pretty story is now 
shown to be based on no solid foundation, and in lieu of it we must 
needs put up with the prosaic fact that Van Dyck on his return in 
1629 proposed at Saventhem for the hand of Isabella van Ophem, 
and was 'refused. But with the legend some modern critics of 
authority have discarded the previously accepted date of the work 
(about 1621), and have sought to place it as late as 1629—that is to 
say, in the second Flemish period—making of it thus a very much later 
replica of the ‘ St. Martin’ of Windsor Castle. The picture itself, as 
lately seen in juxtaposition with the earliest works of Van Dyck, 
completely shatters this new theory. It follows naturally and 
closely upon the ‘ Christ sinking under the Cross’ and the ‘Good 
Samaritan,’ showing exactly the same crudities, the same technical 
characteristics, in a slightly more mature form. The Saventhem * St. 
Martin’ must have been painted in or before 1621, and it is the pre¬ 
cursor, not the reduced version, of the ‘ St. Martin ’ of Windsor, a work 
You XLYI-No. 273 3 D 
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more advanced in style, freer in execution, richer and more pictorial in 
aspect, if less concentrated in the dramatic expression of the subject. 
One connecting link between the two pictures is the admirable little 
sketch in oils of the same subject, contributed by Captain Holford 
from Dorchester House. It differs in a marked 4 e g ree from both, 
yet is manifestly a preparation for the Windsor ‘ St. Martin,’and from 
the point of view of pictorial accomplishment a vast stride in advance 
of the Saventhem effort. It is much less easy to deal with the 
‘ Brazen Serpent, 5 sent by Sir Francis Cook from his collection at 
Kichtaond. Its relation to the great ‘ Brazen Serpent 5 of Madrid, 
which has only in comparatively recent years been recognised as a 
work of Van Dyck’s early time, and is still nominally catalogued as 
a Rubens, is an obvious one. Yet it cannot well be accepted as a 
preparation for that striking work, in which a higher stage of 
development, a far greater spontaneity of execution is reached. In 
the Richmond version there are, side by side with passages of great 
dignity and beauty, others—especially some women’s heads—which 
either inexperience or limited capacity renders completely inex¬ 
pressive, while the draperies and the hair are in some passages 
rendered in a peculiar, scratchy technique, a mechanical impasto, 
which we do not find again in the early work. Altogether the 
picture is a great puzzle. If we are to believe, as we well may, that 
Van Dyck even in his earliest time had pupils, we may attribute a 
share in it to one of these. The climax of this early manner is 
reached with the wonderful ‘ Prendimiento ’ or ‘ Betrayal of Christ,’ 
which was presented by Van Dyck to his master on his departure 
for Genoa, and preserved among his treasures until his death. This 
is his greatest dramatic work. Not again will he conceive with this 
resistless energy, or with a brush certain already in its greatest 
audacities scatter fire—not literally only—as he goes. Not again 
will he work in sacred art as independently of example and tradi¬ 
tion. That Van Dyck well recognised the value of his concep¬ 
tion is proved by the pains which he took with the several extant 
variations of the subject, the best of which are throughout originals, 
entirely from his own hand. The comparatively small version sent 
by Sir Francis Cook is the first original of the series. It is done 
with a spontaneity, with an unerring certainty and force, for which 
in a painter of twettty-one years of age it would be almost impossible 
to find a parallel. Next must come the vast finished version which 
belonged to Rubens, and now, as the ‘ Prendimiento,’ hangs in the 
Prado Gallery. Here the group of Peter and Malchus has been 
entirely redesigned, and, as regards pictorial effect, for the better. 
Last in order comes the large finished version contributed by Lord 
Methuen to the Antwerp exhibition. In this, which is painted with 
unabated ardour, and with all the skill of which the youthful artist 
is capable, there are to be noted several important variations. The 
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group of Peter and Malchus has entirely disappeared, and in the 
place of the venomous old centurion clad from head to foot in dark 
mail—the same who does duty in the ‘ Ecce Homo ’ of Madrid, and 
the similar but inferior version at Berlin—appears the noble head 
of an apostle. • 

Not the least surprising section of Van Dyck’s work at this 
initial stage is his portraiture, which we are only now by degrees 
separating from that of Rubens. The work of his pupil and friendly 
competitor is so frank in the characterisation, so massive in the 
blocking-out of the heads, so exuberant in vitality, that to have 
confounded it with the work of Rubens himself is hardly a crime 
of lese majeste against the latter. It is only of late years, for 
instance, that a whole series of portraits of men and women in the 
Dresden Gallery have been taken away from* the elder master and 
restored to the lounger. Then again in the Hermitage we have the 
great portrait of Rubens’s first wife, Isabelle Brant, and the ‘ Suzanne 
Fourment with her daughter Catherine,’ both of which must clearly 
be ffiifcced to Van Dyck’s account, even though M. Max Rooses himself 
continues to claim them for his hero, Rubens. With these two 
superb pieces there go perfectly well two others of at least equal 
beauty, the portraits—belonging to the Serge Stroganoff collection, in 
the same Imperial city of St. Petersburg—of Nicolas Rockox and his 
wife. At Antwerp there were four or five examples of the first order, 
prominent among them being the superb 4 Portrait d’un Syndic,’ 
lent by Madame Edouard Andre of Paris. This was sold at the Rothan 
sale as a Jordaens, and as such had, for the- sale catalogue, been 
forcefully if not altogether faithfully etched by Waltner. It is still 
by some connoisseurs claimed for that painter, but by the majority 
of competent judges must surely now be accepted as a noble Van 
Dyck premiere manwre, especially now that opportunities have been 
afforded for close comparison with such indubitable and first-rate 
works of the same time as the ‘ Portrait du Sieur Vinck ’ (M. Franpois 
Sehollaert), the 4 Portrait de Madame Vinck ’ (M. Paul Dansette), 
and the ‘portrait d’Homme’ (Comte della Faille de Leverghem), 
a work, this last, which before Rembrandt shows many of Rembrandt’s 
characteristics. The most charming and the most consummate if 
not the strongest or the most self-assertive piece of this time is 
Lord Brownlow’s ‘ Lady wjth her Child,’ sent from Ashridge. Here 
is foreshadowed already, as it is in but few portraits of the initial 
period, that feeling for aristocratic grace and reserve which is to be 
so fully developed in the Genoese, the second Flemish, and the 
English styles. 

The writer ventures with some confidence to place further in 
this same category, as early portraits by the master, two of his most 
famous works, the ‘ Van der Gheest ’ of the National Gallery, 
which for so long was known and admired as * Gevartius,’ and the 
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double portrait of Frans Snyders and bis wife in tbe Cassel Gallery. 
Wben Van Dyck returned to Antwerp in 1G27 or 1628 he painted 
it may be with greater subtlety and distinction, with great fusion, 
with a greater power of atmospheric envelopment; but he did not 
paint thus, with this frankness and breadth of vision as of execu¬ 
tion, with this vigorous accent and this well-marked impasto. 
Moreover, in the case of the ‘ Snyders and his Wife ’ dates are all in 
favour of the writer’s present assumption. The great animal-painter 
was born in 1579, and would thus in 1621 have been .forty-two, whereas 
he would on Van Dyck’s return from his travels have been forty-nine, 
an age which the grave, handsome personage in the Cassel picture 
has certainly not reached. 

The Genoese, or, more properly, the Italian, period was the one 
most meagrely represented in the exhibition, and it is here especially 
that one would have liked to invoke the aid of the Genoese and the 
English owners. Luckily, through the generosity of the Duke of 
Abercorn, the organisers of the exhibition were enabled to present 
one masterpiece of the first order in illustration of this important 
phase of Van Dyck’s art. This was the great full-length ‘ Paola 
Adorno, Marchesa Brignole-Sale 5 from Hampden House, which more 
than rivals in beauty that better known * Paola Adorno ’ of the 
Palazzo Rosso at Genoa, round which another romantic legend has been 
woven, picturesque and suitable enough to the personages involved, 
even though it be based on as slender a foundation as the Saventhem 
story. There are differences much more marked than might be 
imagined between th£ colour-scheme and the general design of the 
two great works, while in splendour of aspect and general preserva¬ 
tion, the Hampden House picture is now far ahead of its Genoese 
rival. There is perhaps a more distinct individuality, a greater 
charm, in the characterisation of the ‘ Paola Adorno ’ of Genoa, as 
she stands in all the freshness and beauty of youth, almost over¬ 
weighted by the splendour of her costume. We could more readily 
believe of this Paola the romantic story which binds together for a 
brief space the lives of the Genoese grande dame and the ardent 
young Fleming. But the mastery of the painter is much more 
triumphantly exhibited in the Duke of Abercorn’s canvas, in which, 
instead of the blue robe, by which the Palazzo Rosso portrait is 
remembered, she wears one of similar mode and equal magnificence, 
but fashioned of warm white satin and gold. Finer painting of its 
kind than this portrait exhibits, especially in the costume and acces¬ 
sories, is hardly imaginable. The splendours of the Flemish and the 
Venetian schools are here united. This work was deservedly—as 
M. Henri Hymans has recorded in an interesting article in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arta —one of the successes of the exhibition. A 
noble if not a very well preserved full-length of the same Genoese 
period, to which the attractive melancholy of the handsome personage 
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lends an additional charm, is the * Portrait of. a Gentleman of the 
Brignole Family,’ lent by Baron Giorgio Franohetti of Venice. The 
Brussels Gallery included among the pictures lent for the occasion to 
the sister city a vast full-length, newly acquired for the State museum, 
and here exhibited as the ‘ Portrait of Ambrogio Doria, Doge of Genoa; ’ 
it was dated, according to the catalogue, 1G2G. This picture is at a 
first glance undeniably imposing, presenting as it does to the spectator 
in his official aspect a handsome and gracious personage, seated in great 
pomp and rathen stiffly, wearing a long robe of black satin, with a 
toque of peculiar shape, and white ruffles at the neck and wrists. 
The good impression made at a first glance is not, however, main¬ 
tained. The more we gaze the more difficult we find it to believe 
that in 1626, after he had produced the ‘ Bcntivoglio,’ the portraits 
just now described, and other masterpieces t)f the Italian time, he 
could have painted flesh so pallid and chalky, shadows so black and 
opaque as these. It seems much more likely that the canvas is the 
amplification or imitation of a Van Dyck by some contemporary 
Genoese artist influenced by him. One thing is certain, and that is 
that the personage is here wrongly named. In the first place the 
costume is not that of a Genoese doge in the seventeenth century, 
but of a Procurator of the Genoese Republic. In the next the 
dignitary represented is not Ambrogio Doria but Gian Vincenzo 
Imperiale, a distinguished man of letters of that great family, whose 
father was the Doge Gian Giacomo Imperiale. This we.rnay gather 
from a genuine half-length portrait by Van Dyck, of the same 
nobleman, still preserved by the Marchese Osare Imperiale at the 
Villa dell’ Albero d’ Oro near Genoa. This portrait, seemingly one of 
great beauty, is reproduced and described at length by Signor 
Mario Menotti in one of a very interesting series of articles entitled 
‘ Van Dyck a Genova,’ and published in the Archivio Storico dell' Arte. 

Discretion might suggest an avoidance of discussion in the case 
of the interesting and technically admirable ‘ Holy Family,’ sent by 
M. Rodolphe Rann from his magnificent collection in Paris, and set 
down to Van Dyck’s Italian period. The picture makes on a first 
acquaintance an impression so widely different from anything else in 
the galleries, or indeed in the oeuvre of the great painter, that one’s ' 
first instinct is to challenge the attribution. A close study of the 
picture has convinced th$ writer that it is all the same the right one. 
The ‘ Holy Family ’ must have been painted very soon after, the 
arrival in Italy, and under an Italian influence which for once is 
distinctly other than Venetian. 

The catalogue is assuredly in error in assigning the well-known 
‘ Daedalus and Icarus,’ lent by Lord Spencer from Althorp, to the period 
before 1G21. This rich-toned and effective piece is markedly and 
avowedly Titianesque, in the types as in the rendering of the flesh, 
and can only have been painted in Italy. The contrast between 
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the fair, youthful flesh of the Icarus and the embrowned complexion 
of the Daedalus recalls the similar contrast in the world-famous 
* Cristo della Moneta ’ of Titian now in the Dresden Gallery. This 
work, either in the original or a repetition, Van Dyck must indeed 
have known, since he paraphrased it in the already mentioned picture 
of the Palazzo Eosso at Genoa. * 

The second Flemish period of our master, commencing with his re¬ 
turn from the grand tour in Italy and lasting until he departed in 1632 
to take up his residence permanently at Charles’s court, was at 
Antwerp superabundantly represented, as regards vast altar-pieces 
contributed by the churches of Antwerp and the neighbouring cities ; 
sufficiently, yet with no overwhelming splendour, as regards minor 
subjects coming within the category of sacred art, and portraits. 

The promoters of the exhibition had at one time hoped that the 
Czar would contribute from the Hermitage not only the ‘ Lord 
Philip Wharton ’ but the not less famous ‘ Madone aux Perdrix,’ 
which in the beauty and novelty of its motive stands alone among 
Van Dyck’s works of the same class. This was not to be, howevfer ; 
scruples, very natural under the circumstances, prevailed, and those 
who would see the picture must still seek for it at St. Petersburg. 
This great work must, judging by its conception and mode of 
execution, have been executed very soon after the return to Flanders, 
and when the painter, still under the spell of Titian—by which, 
indeed, in his ‘ Holy Families ’ he was ever, in a greater or less 
degree, bound—had nevertheless unconsciously begun to look at 
things again from the national point of view. Some mystery sur¬ 
rounds the smaller repetition of the picture now in the Pitti Palace 
at Florence, which differs in important particulars from the in¬ 
comparable original at the Hermitage. This is not strong or per¬ 
sonal enough in execution to be attributable to the master’s own 
brush. And yet the conception is in many respects more Titian- 
esque than that of the greater example. Notably is this the case as 
regards the group of the Virgin and Child with St. Joseph, which 
is purely Venetian. In the working out, too, of the Florentine 
canvas—for instance, in the floral detail of the foreground—there is 
not so much of the Flemish accuracy as is to be found in the Her¬ 
mitage version. Can it be that the Pitti example is derived from 
an original by Van Dyck which preceded the ‘ Madone aux Perdrix ’ 
in order of date ? There is such a picture, closely agreeing in design 
with that of the Pitti, in the collection of Lord Ashburton, but the 
writer, not having seen it recently, does not venture to say whether 
this last is the original of the earlier version. The * Mystic Marriage 
of St. Catherine,’ lent by the Duke of Westminster to Antwerp, has 
many of the technical characteristics to be noted in the Hermitage 
version, and must belong to much the same period. The catalogue 
—rfor reasons which are no doubt good ones, although the writer is 
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not acquainted with them—put the Grosvenor House picture down to 
the year 1631, which appears to be a date just a little late for the 
style and tendencies of the work. With the usual Titianesque 
characteristics are mixed here certain marked recollections of the 
I’armese school, especially noticeable in the type and the graceful 
but affected pose of the Virgin. The design of the * Mystic Marriage ’ 
recalls, indeed, although the composition is reversed, that of the 
‘ Oampori Madonna 5 by Correggio in the Estense Gallery at Modena. 

It is the vast, altar-pieces, already so often referred to, which give 
a unique colour and aspect to the exhibition, even though there are 
ample grounds for holding that they lay bare the weakness of Van 
Dyck’s art in its maturity, and show retrogression in this all-impor¬ 
tant branch from the splendid beginnings of his earlier youth. There 
were assembled in the same suite of galleries, for the first and only 
time, besides the well known canvases belonging to the Museum of 
Antwerp, the ‘ Ecstasy of St. Augustine,’ from the church of that 
saint at Antwerp; the ‘ Elevation of the Cross,’ from the church of 
Nbtse Dame at Courtrai; the ‘ Crucifixion ’ (known as the ‘ Christ a 
l’Eponge ’), from the Church of St. Michael at Ghent; the ‘ Calvary ’ 
from the Church of St. Eombaut at Malines; the ‘ Crucifixion, 
with the Virgin, St. Mary Magdalene, and St. Francis of Assisi,’ 
from the Church of Notre Dame at Termonde. Though Van Dyck 
appears here still dominated in the main by Rubens, and by no 
means seeking to emancipate himself from the Iiubenian formula in 
sacred art, he shows very clearly too, in these most onerous under¬ 
takings, which can hardly have been to him a labour of love, that he 
has submitted to the influence of the Bolognese, school, then at its 
zenith. The formula may be in the main Rubenian still; the grey 
severe tonality deliberately selected and adhered to is in the strongest 
contrast to the glow and the richness from which the elder painter 
only exceptionally abstained, even in such subjects as this, and then 
only partially abstained, since he allowed to translucent greyness all 
its vigour and effectiveness. Very noticeable, and the reverse of 
attractive^ is, in Van Dyck’s altar-pieces of this time, the purely 
rhetorical quality of the passion, the direct appeal by the personages, 
as in the sacred works of the Carracci school, to the sympathies of • 
the spectator—and of the average spectator, too—who is more likely to 
be moved by rhetorical passion than by a deeper and less demonstrative 
pathos. It is not so much the sacred drama lived through again as 
the sacred drama deliberately and not ineffectively presented fropi 
the stage dramatic standpoint that he gives us. 

All the same we must not shut our eyes to the vast ability even 
here revealed. The finest work of this class, the ‘Ecstasy of St. 
Augustine,’ is also the first in order of date, since it was painted in 
1628. The lower part of the great canvas in which the saint is 
depicted in an ecstasy of prayerful appeal is conceived much as a 
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Ludovico Carracci or a Domenichino might have conceived it, but 
painted with greater pictorial attractiveness than the protagonists 
of the Bolognese school had at command. The upper part of the 
canvas, completely filled with a flower-like group of boy-angels in 
type like those of the ‘ Madone aux Perdrix,’ is of the rarest beauty. 
The solemn, but too cold and formal ‘Christ on the Cross, with 
St. Dominic and St. Catherine of Siena,’ produced as a memorial of 
the artist’s dead father, dates from 1629. It is interesting above all 
on account of the inscription added by Van Dyck himself: ‘ Ne 
patris sui manibus terra gravis esset hoc saxum Cruci advolvebat et 
huic loco donabat Antonius Van Dyck.’ To this same year, 1629, 
belongs the great ‘ Deposition ’ contributed by the Museum of 
Antwerp. This is certainly the most masterly, the most genuinely 
imposing performance of its class and time; in it fine balance and 
monumental grandeur of aspect make amends for the too artificial 
and deliberate character of the conception. This must not be con¬ 
founded with another ‘ Deposition ’ of the same class and of the same 
monumental character, yet in many particulars of a different design, 
which is in the Berlin Gallery. Exceptional again, both from the dra¬ 
matic standpoint and by reason of the singular beauty and appropriate¬ 
ness of the colour-scheme, is the ‘ Pieta ’ of smaller dimensions, also 
belonging to the Antwerp Gallery. Strictly speaking, this last 
belongs to the English period, since it was painted in 1634-IJo 
for the Abbe Scaglia, at the time of that final visit of the master 
to'his native city from which dates some of his most admirable 
work. It is what the impressionists used to call a * symphony ’ 
in silver-grey and blue, the beauty of which is wonderfully en¬ 
hanced by the pale-glowing blonde hair of an angel, and the rich 
black of a drapery brought into the scheme with an audacity that 
only complete success would justify. 

As illustrating the portraiture of this second Flemish period, in 
which Van Dyck produced work of a more weighty dignity and 
reserve than at any subsequent time, and of an execution, too, which 
was certainly not less consummate of its kind, one would have wished 
—it has been said already—for the presence of certain masterpieces 
which were not to be found at Antwerp. Nothing there showed 
the highest level of his ability at this particular moment as the 
‘ Philippe le Hoy ’ and ‘ Madame le Boy ’ of the Wallace Collection, 
as the ‘ Francois de Mon cade ’ and the pair of anonymous full- 
lengths in the Louvre, as the ‘ Duke of Croy ’ and the ‘ Burgomaster ’ 
and ‘ Burgomaster’s Wife ’ of the Munich Gallery would have done. 
The tonality in the great series of pictures of this time contrasts 
singularly in its austerity with the rich, deep glow of the Genoese 
portraits on the one hand, with the lighter and more delicate sheen 
of the English portraits on the other. The lover of this phase 
of Van Dyck’s art might nevertheless find much to attract, 
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if not completely to satisfy him in the galleries of the exhibition. If 
Prince Liechtenstein had not consented to part with his famous 
three-quarter length ‘ Maria Luisa de Tassis,’ the Due d’Arenberg 
had sent a very similar, and, in point of characterisation, if not in 
the degree of fascination exercised, hardly less remarkable portrait, 
the ‘ Anne-Marie de Camudio, femme de Ferdinand de Boisschot.’ 
The rendering is not less sumptuous than finely—for Van Dyck 
unusually—interpretative of the sitter’s true individuality. Then we 
had the ‘ Portrait de Malderus, Eveque d'Anvers ’ from the Antwerp 
Gallery, the ‘ Martin Pepyn ’ from the same place, the ‘ Portrait 
d’Alexandre della Faille’ from the State Gallery at Brussels, the 
‘ Portrait du K. P. Jean-Charles della'.Faille,’’ and other things, not 
calling for special enumeration here. The Duke of Grafton’s 
4 Portrait of the Organist Liberti ’ is one of numerous replicas of the 
well-known picture in the Alte Pinakothek at Munich, -another and 
a finer repetition being that at the Prado. 1 The large full-length of 
Marie de Medicis (Chevalier Decker), painted in 1631, and identified 
by"a,view of the Scheldt and Antwerp in the background, is his¬ 
torically in the highest degree interesting. All the same the imposing 
canvas has suffered so much that it would not be fair to regard it as 
a typical example of Van Dyck’s second Flemish manner. 

Thanks in a great measure to the generosity of the English 
collectors, the final period of our master’s practice, during which— 
with one important interval in 1634-35—the English King and the 
English Court completely engrossed him, was splendidly illustrated 
in the city which had by England been deprived of his great services. 
If it has been held with some show of justice that this English period 
is, in a sense, coincident with the weakest and most uncertain phase of 
Van Dyck’s art,[this appreciation—or depreciation—can[certainly only 
apply to such portion of the work carried out during that time as the 
overworked painter, careless of the danger to his future fame, caused 
to be executed by pupils and assistants. It is wholly unnecessary to 
repeat here the well-worn description of Van Dyck’s expeditious 
method in the building up of the portraits demanded of him by 
cavaliers and courtly dames. Too many of the private galleries of 
England bear witness to the unfortunate results of the process, and 
to the feeble, nerveless character of the paintings thus produced and 
inevitably classed as the master’s own. The clamorous impatience 
of fashion has ever been harmful to the painter, whether that painter 


* The ‘ Van Dyck in Youth ’ and the ‘ Organist Liberti,’ contributed by the Duke 
of Grafton to the Antwerp Exhibition are described in Evelyn’s Diary, under the 16th 
of October, 1677, as * two of Van Dyck’s, of which one was his own picture at length 
when young, in a leaning posture, the other an eunuch singing.’ The ‘ Carondelet 
with his Secretaries,’ by Sebastiano del Piombo, which is still in the same collection 
as a Raphael, is in the same passage of the Diary described as ‘ that incomparable 
piece of Raphael’s, being a Minister of State dictating to Guicciardini.’ 
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be Raphael, Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Lawrence, or Millais. 
When, however, our master was stimulated by his subject, and did 
his work himself, he painted with a sovereign skill, with a command 
of all the resources of his art such as he had not at any previous 
stage of his practice exhibited. In support of this assertion it is 
but needful to cite such famous examples as the ‘Lord Philip 
Wharton’ of the Hermitage, thtf ‘Henrietta-Maria’ of Longford 
Castle, the ‘ Children of Charles I. ’ of Turin, the * Abbe Scaglia ’ of 
Dorchester House, the ‘ Beatrice de Cusance ’ of Windsor Castle, the 
4 Lords John and Bernard Stuart ’ of Panshanger, and those two half- 
lengths of Henrietta Maria at Windsor Castle—the full-face and the 
profile—which were destined for, but apparently never sent to, 
Bernini. 

Apart from all the Vest stands the well-known ‘ Earl of Arundel 
with one of his Grandsons, ’ lent by the Duke of Norfolk. This, the 
undoubted original of more than one repetition, has never looked as 
magnificent as it did at the recent exhibition. Though, judging 
from the age of the personage represented, the portrait owned 1 by 
the great Lord Arundel’s descendant must necessarily be included in 
the English period, it is like nothing else in it. Here we have not 
an imitation of Titian, but a crossing of swords with him—an emula¬ 
tion of his finest efforts in the same class. And Van Dyck hardly 
appears inferior hereto his prototype—so dignified and yet so faithful 
is the characterisation, so superb the glow and transparency of the 
sombre yet jewel-like colour, so admirable the tenue of the whole. 
The greatest and most discriminating patron of art of his time 
deserved to be thus honoured by the painter best fitted to depict him. 
In quite a different style the often-cited ‘Lord Philip Wharton,’ 
from the Hermitage, is a masterpiece of the first order. It is generally 
from the age of the sitter set down as having been executed in 1632, 
though the execution might lead us to place it a year or two later. 
This youthful Apollo, in the habit of an English nobleman, unaffect¬ 
edly faces the spectator, looking out of the canvas with all the 
freshness, with all the ingenuousness of his nineteen years. He 
wears, carelessly thrown over a simply fashioned coat of steel-grey 
velvet, a mantle of orange-tawny, the very original colour-harmony 
being completed by the rich dark green of a hanging behind the 
figure. To parallel such a representation .as this of aristocratic youth 
in its bloom, giving the physical beauty, the delicate sensibility of 
the young cavalier, with the happy suggestion of true virility beneath, 
one must turn back to Venetian art in the golden moment of its first 
prime, and call up the portraits left to the world by Giorgione, by 
Titian in youth, by Sebastiano Luciani in his Giorgionesque phase. 
Other works of the same class, but of ampler and more magnificent 
proportions, are the well-known portrait-group, * Lord George Digby, 
Earl of Bristol, and Lord William Russell, Duke of Bedford,’ lent by 
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Lord Spencer from Althorp; and that similar piece, ‘ Lord John and 
Lord Bernard Stuart,’ from Lord Damley’s collection at Cobham, 
which hardly yields in attractiveness to the different portrait-group 
of the same charming youths at Panshfuager. Appropriately truculent 
and self-assertive.is the full length from Knole, ‘ Edward Sackville, 
fourth Earl of Dorset.’ One of the most superb show portraits of 
Van Dyck’s English time—and something more than this—is the 
full-length of a splendidly costumed young nobleman, sent by Herr 
Herzog from Vienna, and catalogued as 4 William Villiers, Viscount 
Grandison.’ The execution is all Van Dyck’s own, and a close 
analysis of the colour, as subtle as it is daring and brilliant, would 
not be without its use. This Viscount Grandison is a very Osric in 
the elaboration of his clothes, and the naive delight he takes in them 
is discreetly and even humourously indicated. To the Van Dyck 
exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery (1887) the Duke of Grafton, 
under the title ‘ George, Viscount Grandison,’ contributed either this 
same work or one precisely similar. It must suffice to recall the fact 
th&t those celebrated Van 1 >ycks, ‘ Charles the First in three Positions,’ 
and ‘Three Children of Charles the First,’ went from Windsor to 
Antwerp, there filling important gaps in the display. The not less 
familiar ‘ Thomas Killigrew and Thomas Carew,’ bearing the date 
1C38, is exceptionally important, not only on account of the rare charm 
of the rendering, but as affording proof, if any such were wanting, 
of Van Dyck’s unimpaired power, of his unabated artistic sensibility, 
in a subject chosen and worked out by himself. Belonging to the 
English period, but painted at Antwerp in 1G34, is the magnificent 
full-length * Abbe Cesar-Alexandre Scaglia,’ sent by Captain Holford 
from Dorchester House, than which a subtler piece of characterisation 
or a finer picture was not to be found in the exhibition. The 
Antwerp gallery had sent its own well-known repetition of this piece, 
presented by Abbe Scaglia himself to the Recollets of Antwerp, and 
—on the strength of this provenance, as of an elaborate inscription— 
sometimes, though not by true connoisseurs of Van Dyck’s art, put 
forward as the original. The committee had the fairness and the 
good sense, notwithstanding the close connection of some of its 
members with the municipal Museum, to place the two canvases 
almost side by side, so that the truth might once for all assert itself. 
In this juxtaposition the Antwerp version showed as a fairly accurate 
yet pale and colourless copy of the admirable original from Dorchester 
House, the claims to supremacy of which can never again be ques¬ 
tioned, even by those with whom ‘ local patriotism ’ asserts itself 
above connoisseurship. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to discuss on the present occasion 
the fine collection of drawings which accompanied the paintings, and 
in some instances served to explain-their genesis. These were con¬ 
tributed from the rich cabinet of the King of Italy at Turin, and 
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from the noted collections of the Duke of Devonshire, M. Leon 
Bonnat, Mr. Heseltine, Sir Charles Eobinson, and others. 

Though Sir Anthony Van Dyck died before he had achieved his 
forty-third year, and died, too, at the zenith of his powers, if not in 
the fulness of his physical strength, a careful consideration of his 
life-work in the very representative section of it brought together at 
Antwerp, serves to confirm the conviction that when he thus prema¬ 
turely vanished from the world he had said his last word. Had he 
been relieved from the stress of his life of work, fashion, and sensuous 
delight in England, had his shattered health been restored, he would 
no doubt in the future have continued to paint as exquisitely as he 
did in his best things, to the very end of his wonderful career. But 
a new and final development, a supreme efflorescence such as the art 
of Eubens showed during the last fifteen years of his life, was not to 
be looked for. This had already come with the climax of the English 
period, and Van Dyck, though he died at an age which with some 
men—with a Titian, for instance—has coincided with the youth of 
an artistic career, cannot be said to have carried with him to "the 
grave any undeveloped element of his genius or his art. 

Claude Phillips. 
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Tiie Effect of Scientific Criticism on All Forms of 

Protestantism 

Considerable interest has been excited during the past few months 
by a discussion which has taken place in this Review and elsewhere, 
as to the attitude of the Roman Church towards the knowledge of 
the modern world. Into the details of the arguments put forward 
I do not propose to enter. It will be enough to call attention to 
two points only. One is that the non-Catholic writers, though they 
may look on modern knowledge as reconcilable with some form of 
Protestantism, 1 assume it to be so obviously and so essentially incon¬ 
sistent with Catholicism that Catholic apologists can meet it only by 
ignoring or else by trifling with it. The other point is that the 
Catholic writers themselves appear to regard their Church as in a 
position of such great, though temporary, difficulty, that it must 
reserve its defence for some future period, and forbear even to hint 
at present what the character of their defence will be. I shall 
endeavour in this article, so far as space will permit, to show that 
both sides are equally, and both astonishingly, in the wrong. 

I shall endeavour to show that if the Christian religion hold its 
own at all in the face of secular knowledge, it is the Christian 
religion as embodied in the Church of Rome, and not in any form of 
Protestantism, that will survive in the intellectual contest. I shall 
endeavour to show also, that the outlines of the great Apologia which 
Rome, as the champion of revelation, will offer to the human 
intellect, instead of being wrapped in mystery, are, for those who 

1 By the word ‘ Protestantism ’ I mean ail forms of Christianity, from Methodism to 
the most advanced Sacerdotalism, winch protest against the doctrine of the unique . 
and exclusive infallibility of Rome ; and this doctrine I mean by the word 
‘Catholicism.’ High Churchmen, as we know, dislike being called Protestants, 
but they can neither object to the name, nor repudiate it, when it is thus rigidly 
defined. 
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have eyes to see, day by day becoming clearer and more comprehen¬ 
sive, and that all those forces of science, which, it was once thought, 
would be fatal to her, are now, in a way which constitutes one of the 
great surprises of history, so grouping themselves as to afford her a 
new foundation. * 

, Christianity, as we look back over the nineteen centuries of its 
existence, will be seen to have passed through two similar, though 
contrasted, crises, greater and more momentous than any others that 
can be compared with them. The first of these was the ultimate 
and decisive victory which Christian theology gained over the 
secular thought of the ancient world. The second is the victory, no 
less decisive, which the secular thought of the modern world has 
gained over Christian theology. The first of these events is summed 
up in the words of the Emperor Julian —Thou hast conquered, 
0 Galilean. The second may be summed up in words which, willingly 
or unwillingly, the Church, then so triumphant, has had to utter 
to another teacher, words almost identical —Thou hast conquered, 
0 Galileo. The significance of this last confession it is impossible to 
over-estimate. It means that in the eyes of the very Church itself, 
which once claimed to be the custodian of all knowledge, science has 
established its position as the sole and final authority with regard 
to all subjects amenable to its methods and apprehension; and that 
the question which now confronts us is not, as it was once, whether 
theology can find room for science, but whether science can find 
room for theology. It is for Christianity, not for science, to give 
this question its answer; but if the answer is to carry the least 
weight, Christianity must look science fully and steadily in the face, 
and master, in their full meaning, the teachings which it would 
reconcile with its own. 

The teachings of science, as bearing on the question of 
Christianity, will be found to group themselves into two great clashes, 
which w r e may, with accuracy sufficient for our present purpose, 
describe respectively as the cosmic and the historical. By the 
cosmic teachings of science, I mean all those teachings which 
bear on the relations of man to the matter of which this planet— 
his habitat—is formed, and the relation of this planet to the 
solar system, and to the universe. By the historical teachings 
of science, I mean all those teachings which bear on the develop¬ 
ment of man himself, since his species first came into existence, and 
especially on such of his developments, social and individual, as have 
taken place since he first began to be civilised. 

Now, of these two sets of teachings, the former may here be set 
aside—the teachings by which man’s old view of the universe has 
been so completely revolutionised, and so incalculably enlarged. For 
these teachings, if they affect Christianity at all, affect it mainly by 
their tendency to reduce the whole human race to insignificance, 
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whereas it is the essence of Christianity to invest it with some solemn 
and eternal import. If these teachings, then, form any real obstacle 
to our continued acceptance of Christianity of any one kind, they ard 
equally an obstacle to our acceptance of all the others, and indeed to 
our acceptance of any religion whatsoever. We must therefore start 
with assuming that they can somehow or other be disposed of, and 
that religion, in spite of them, .still has some locus standi', for 
otherwise, if no religion can be tolerated by science at all, it is 
obviously superfluous to discuss which of two forms of Christianity 
has the best intellectual equipment for effecting a final peace with 
it. We assume, then, that the Christian religion is a religion which 
may be true possibly. Our sole questibn here is whether, in the face 
of advancing knowledge, men can any longer believe it to be true 
actually: and the answer to this depends upon two great issues 
which have been raised, and are being thrust before us, not by 
cosmic science, but by historical. One of these issues is the validity 
of the various proofs on which the truth of the Christian religion 
has .been hitherto supposed to rest. The other is the number and 
character of the dogmas, or distinct propositions, which the Christian 
religion enunciates, and without which it is not Christianity. The 
scientific history, then, with which Christianity has to reckon, is of 
two kinds—firstly, the history of the Bible, as revealed to us by 
scientific criticism; and secondly, the history, as revealed to us by 
similar means, of such dogmas or propositions with regard to human 
or divine events as are held to be essential to the Christian religion 
to-day. 

And now let me sum up in as few words as possible what science 
is tending to do in the directions that have just been indicated, 
firstly with regard to the Bible, and secondly with regal'd to Christian 
doctrine. It tends to annihilate completely, in the eyes of every 
thinking man, the two great principles which are the foundation of 
what is called Iieformed Christianity. The first of these is the prin¬ 
ciple that the Bible contains in itself a clear indication of what 
Christian doctrine is, and is also its own warranty that everything 
which it says'is true ; the second is the principle that, if any further 
guide is required, we shall find it in the beliefs and practices of 
Christ’s earliest followers, the fundamental assumption of every 
school of Protestantism being that its own creed is that of the first 
Christians, given back to the light by the removal of the superstructures 
of Home. 

Both these principles the scientific study of history is rendering, 
year by year, more completely untenable—indeed, we may say more 
completely unthinkable. Whilst increasing the interest of the 
Bible in many respects, it is exhibiting the Biblical books as utterly 
incompetent, in themselves, to supply us with any system of coherent 
doctrine, or to prove it. Whilst increasing the interest of the history 
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of the Christian Chinch, it is showing us that the Christianity of 
Protestantism, no less than that of Rome, is, instead of being primi¬ 
tive, the gradual growth of centuries ; and that of the simplest creed 
professed in the austerest of Little Bethels, as truly as of that which 
echoes under the dome and amongst the incense of St. Peter’s, we 
may say that it resembles the creed of the first Christian age only 
as a man of fifty may resemble a child of five. 

I will briefly substantiate and illustrate both these facts ; and 
will then go on to indicate the supreme conclusion that is emerging 
from them—a conclusion which alike in the spheres of dialectics and 
history is dissolving the entire intellectual basis of the Reformation. 


The Destructive Effects of Science (1) on the Authority of 

the Bijjle; (2) on the Authority of Primitive Christian 
Doctrine 

Let us begin with the change which science has effected in our 
conception of the Bible. This change amounts to the complete 
annihilation of the belief once practically general throughout the 
entire Protestant world, that the Biblical books were dictated by the 
Omniscient Spirit in such a manner that every statement contained 
in them was, when properly understood, absolutely free from error, 
and contained some message fraught with supernatural authority. 
In place of this belief science has forced on us the recognition that, 
whatever truths the Biblical books may contain, these truths are 
embedded in a mass of error—in legends pretending to be history, in 
reminiscences pretending to be prophecies, and in the frequent in¬ 
culcation of conduct not only immoral but monstrous. It has 
forced on us a recognition, also, of something still more revolu¬ 
tionary—something which concerns not the errors of the Bible, but 
its truths. It has forced us to recognise that the truths recorded in 
its pages are to be accepted by us, if they are historical, only on 
such grounds as would secure our acceptance of them if stated by 
any ordinary historian; and are to be accepted by us, if they are 
moral and spiritual, only because there is something in ourselves 
which prompts us to endorse them as morally and spiritually 
satisfactory. 

That the change thus briefly indicated is a reality of the most 
momentous kind, and is no mere invention or exaggeration of anti- 
Christian critics, can be shown by reference to the writings of 
the apologists of Christianity themselves, and apologists belonging 
to the most diverse and antagonistic schools. I will confine myself 
to the evidence of Protestants, whom the change affects most 
decidedly, and whose natural impulse would be to minimise it as far 
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as possible; and for examples of such evidence I will go to three 
writers who represent Protestantism of three widely different hinds. 
One of them is an English Sacerdotalist, an intellectual leader of 
his party; another is the most popular exponent the English Church 
possesses of Evangelical theology touched with liberal sympathies; 
another is a German, one of the profoundest of the devout scholars 
of Europe. The first of these is the editor of Lux Mundi, a volume 
of High Church apologetics, to which he himself has contributed an 
essay on Biblical inspiration. The second is the Dean of Canter¬ 
bury. The third is Professor Harnack. Canon Gore, as might 
naturally be expected, maintains that, in despite of science, the 
supernatural inspiration of the Bible is as’ defensible now as ever; 
but it is impossible to admit in stronger language than his, that 
science has so revolutionised our conception of what the Bible is, as 
to force us to defend its inspiration on practically new grounds. His 
entire essay on ‘ The Holy Spirit and Inspiration ’ is an elaboration of 
this thesis. It partly consists of hints as to what the new grounds 
will be ; but its plainer and more emphatic passages are devoted to 
an acknowledgment of how great and how real is the change which 
makes a new defence necessary. In doing this he justifies himself 
with the authority of the Bishop of Oxford. The Bishop, Canon 
Gore tells us, has said in a recent Charge that 4 the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old Testament are now going through a process of analytical 
criticism which has, as we believe, no parallel for acuteness of 
investigation, carefulness of method, and completeness of ’apparatus, 
since the days in which they began to be regarded as a code of 
inspired literature, and certainly not since the days of our Blessed 
Lord’s life on earth ; ’ and this investigation, Canon Gore broadly 
declares, is effecting a change in our conception of what the Bible 
is, which, if not greater, is certainly not less, than 4 the changes 
involved in the acceptance of heliocentric astronomy.’ 

Professor Harnack uses language which is almost precisely similar. 

4 The most decisive step of all [in religious thought] was taken,’ 
he says, 4 when it was agreed that the understanding and exposition 
of the Old and New Testaments were neither to be regulated by any 
creed,” nor be allowed, out of regard to the sacredness of the text, 
to make use of other methods than those universally recognised 
in the spheres of philology and history. The application of this 
rule to theology has produced a revolution which still vibrates through 
the whole of its domain. . . . How has this come about?’ he 
proceeds. ‘ Whose work has it been ? No one has done it, and every¬ 
one has done it. It is a consequence of the historical sense, the rise 
of which indicates a revolution in the history of mankind, no less great 
than has been produced by the discoveries of natural science. The 
conception of what knowledge means has altered.’ The only difference 
between the English High Churchman and the great German critic 
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is, that the former, with a curious and utterly illogical timidity, 
confines his revolutionary admissions to the Old Testament, and 
shrinks from applying them to the New; whereas the latter knows 
and admits that their application extends to both; and with regard 
to the latter, though he considers himself a critical Conservative, 
his conclusions are, as we shall see presently, even more destructive 
practically than they are with regard to the former. 

And now let us turn to the witness borne by the Dean of Canter¬ 
bury. In an article which I published last December in this Review, 
I called attention to Dean Farrar’s work, The Bible: Its Meaning and 
its Sup'emacy. In certain of his conclusions he differs from Professor 
Harnack; but his premisses are absolutely the same. The cardinal 
point he insists upon throughout his entire volume is that the Bible, 
from Genesis to Revelation, is a mixture of truth and error; that 
the view, so prevalent formerly, according to which it was a book 
demanding in all its facts our credence, or even our respect, would, if 
not abandoned by Christians, reduce their religion to an absurdity; 
and that the foremost duty of the modern Christian Apologist is: to 
show the sceptic and the infidel that Christians are concerned to defend, 
not the book as a whole, but select passages only. These, according 
to the Dean, are indeed supernaturally inspired, but all the rest— 
and the rest is a large proportion of it—we may abandon, as uncon¬ 
cernedly as we might abandon the books of Livy, to the secular critic, 
who may destroy or spare it as he pleases. 

Here, then, we have the admissions of three distinguished theolo¬ 
gians, who may be taken as representing the whole drift of opinion 
.among the Protestant or Reformed Churches ; and from these 
admissions there follows one great conclusion which is not only 
obviously implied in them, but is also enunciated by these writers 
themselves. That conclusion is this, that the Bible, taken by itself, 
is no guide to true Christianity, and affords no proof that such and 
such doctrines are true. It is a guide and a proof only when some 
authority outside the book is able to ear-mark what is true and 
essential in it, and distinguish this from what is indifferent and 
fallacious. We will return to this point presently ; but there is 
another matter which we must consider first. We have glanced at 
the results of criticism on the character and authority of the Bible. 
It remains for us to see how it has affected our conception of Christian 
doctrine. 

The result in the latter case is analogous to that in the former. 
Just as it has destroyed the idea of a self-sufficient and historical 
Bible, so does it destroy the idea, equally cherished by Protestants, 
of a self-sufficient, an infallible, a complete primitive Christianity. It 
has, of course, been always known that two of the Creeds at all events 
were not composed till long after the Apostolic Age. It has also been 
known that in the Apostolic Age itself orthodoxy had to combat 
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various forms of heresy: but historical criticism is now elucidating a 
new truth—namely, that the content of orthodoxy was only very 
gradually arrived at by the orthodox; and that the nature and mis¬ 
sion of Christ, as understood by his immediate followers, was some¬ 
thing widely different from the conception of them which pervades 
Catholicism, and any of the Christian bodies that broke away from 
Rome. The historical way of regarding the New Testament, 

limy not [says Professor Harnack] and will not, overlook the concrete features, in 
which and by which the life and the doctrine [of Christ] were actually fashioned 
in their day. It seeks for points of connection with the Old Testament and its 
developments, with the religious life of the Synagogue, with contemporary hopes 
for the future, with the whole intellectual and spiritual condition of the world of 
Greece and Rome; and it finds that the evidence of such connection is unmistak¬ 
able. The consequence is that the sayings and discourses of the Lord, and the. 
image of His life itself, not only take their colour—and jt is a very definite colour 
—from the history of the time, but they are aLo seen to possess certain definite 
limitations. They belong to their time and environment, and they could not 
exist in any other. 

And, if this is true of the life of Christ Himself and the doctrines 
recorded by the Evangelists which He enunciated with His own lips, it 
is still more emphatically true of the earliest comments on them, and 
the earliest deductions from them, which we find in the apostolic 
epistles. So far are apologists like Canon Gore and the Bishop of 
Oxford from being right in fancying that criticism is affecting the 
Old Testament only, that the New, though in a different way, is 
suffering an even greater change. For an indication of what this 
change is let us go to a treatise on St. Paul, by another Anglican 
writer. This writer is the Rev. S. Baring-Could, who, whatever we 
may think of the original views put forward by him, does nothing 
more in his methods and general principles, than follow and 
illustrate those of the new historical criticism. The profound change 
that has been thus introduced into our whole conception of the origin 
of Christian doctrine is summed up in the following few words, in 
which the Epistle to the Romans is contrasted by him with the 
Epistle to the Galatians. ‘ Since Paul,' says Mr. Baring-Gould, * had 
written his Epistle to the Galatians, he had reconsidered the argu¬ 
ments he had used in it; some he strengthened, some he, laid aside. 
In the Epistle to the Romans we have his matured thought/ That 
is to say, the greatest of the early Christian thinkers, who claimed to 
have been converted by a special revelation of Christ—even he is 
represented as a man who won his way to the truth very slowly and 
not without many errors; his writings, which are accepted as part of 
the sacred Canons, embody his errors and his blunderings. no less than 
his truths; and even his matured thought was not final or satis¬ 
factory. Even in the Epistle to the Romans, Mr. Baring-Gould 
says, ‘the Apostle was unable to think clearly, and consequently 
could not express what he felt in intelligible form.’ Instead of 

is 2 
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having revealed to ns, once and for ever, an infallible theologic 
system, he, * never having received a philosophic education/ had 
done nothing more when he died than make an ‘attempt’ to 
formulate one. ‘ He saw certain possibilities, he perceived mysteries, 
behind the facts of Christ’s life, and these he .suggested: but he 
had not the discipline of mind, acquired by education other than 
that of rabbinic schools, to think out a complete system of theology.’ 
But, as Mr. Baring-Gould goes on to observe, in a passage which is 
the most impressive in his whole book, Paul, as his thought 
mature^ and experience taught its lessons to him, had grown to see 
that a system of theology was needed, that ‘ men had minds as well 
as souls/ and that a doctrine of revelation which could give no 
intellectual account of itself never could hold its own. ‘The 
Primitive Church/Mr^Baring-Gould proceeds, ‘is sometimes extolled 
for being undogmatic. It was only so because the members were in 
daily anticipation of the second advent. But already, while Christ 
walked the earth, the question was asked, “ Who art thou ?” . . . The 
facts enunciated by the Apostles were living truths . . . each contain¬ 
ing a mystery enfolded, but undeveloped within it. In the Gospel of 
St. Mark, and probably in the first edition in Hebrew of St. Matthew 
there was no record of the birth of Jesus Christ. In the first years of 
the Church all that believers asked was, “ How are we to prepare for 
this second coming ? ” But when the Messianic perspective became 
distant, then men began to ask, “ Who is Christ? Is he a prophet, 
or is he divine ? Is he the Word Incarnate, or an emanation from 
the Pleroma ? ” It was the function of the Church to answer these 
questions.’ Precisely : it was the Church which built up Christianity 
as w r e know it now, and gave us the doctrine for which Protestants, 
as well as Catholics, have suffered martyrdom. That is to say, these 
doctrines, in the forms in which we have all received them, have been 
given us, and impressed on our acceptance, not by the Bible itself—by 
the Old Testament or the New, by the recorded words of Christ, or 
the authority of His immediate followers—but by some authority 
external to all these records, these recorders, these canonical and 
inspired reasoners, and not only external but also posterior to them. 
This is the truth which Protestantism came into existence to deny; 
and this is the truth which, under the compulsion of secular 
criticism, and the scientific study of history, Protestants of all 
schools are now unanimously re-affirming. Professor Ifarnack, the 
Evangelical, bears witness to it in his history of Christian dogmas. 
Canon Gore, the Sacerdotalist, repeats the conclusion of the 
Evangelical. ‘ It is impossible to say/ he tells us, ‘ what we should 
make of the New Testament record, what estimate W'e should be able 
to form of the person of Jesus Christ, and the meaning of His life 
and work, if it was contained si,mply in some old manuscripts, or 
unearthed in some way by antiquaries out of the Syrian sand.’ 
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III 

Emergence of the Necessity for some Living Infallible 

Authority. Rome alone can make any Successful Claim 

to this. Absurdity of all Protestant Theories. 

Here, then, we have focalised and summed up the effect of scientific 
knowledge on all Protestant forms of Christianity. The original 
Protestant positiod set forth by divines like Hooker, who denounced as 
one of the fundamental errors of Rome, the doctrine that ‘ Scripture 
was insufficient without tradition,’ is by the Protestantism of to-day 
being itself denounced and repudiated; and a doctrine which, in 
some respects at all events, resembles that of Rome is more or less 
explicitly being set up by them in its place.* This is the doctrine 
that as a guide to truth, or as a proof of it, Scripture is altogether 
insufficient unless it is guaranteed and interpreted by some authority 
external to itself; and this authority has to answer two sets of ques¬ 
tions f Firstly, since the Bible is a mixture of truth and error, it has 
to separate lor us the inspired passages, from the erroneous; and 
secondly, since the inspired passages imply more than they say, since 
the Christian Creeds are deduced from, rather than contained in, 
them, and since equally earnest men have deduced from them very 
different conclusions, this authority must separate for us what is 
orthodox in dogma from what is heretical, just as it separates for us 
in the Bible the divine elements from the human. It is this 
authority, then, which, for the modern Protestant, is now confessed 
to be, as it always has been for the Catholic, the intellectual and 
logical foundation on which Christianity rests ; and for the Christian 
world of to-day the supreme problem is: Of what does this authority 
consist, and how are we to identify its utterances ? 

One Church, that of Rome, gives a clear and definite answer. 
The authority in question is the Church of Rome itself, which, 
from time to time, under very special conditions, and as the occasion 
happens to demand, infallibly enunciates the truth through its 
elaborately organised Councils. We will come to Rome presently; 
but we must first consider the position of Protestantism, of those 
Churches and parties which, whatever their other differences, are, with 
regard to this question of authority, united in being opposed to 
Rome. Among Protestants, broadly speaking, we find two- views 
current which are not, however, practically so antagonistic as they 
seem. One is expressed formally in certain articles of the Church of 
England, which deny infallible authority to any kind of Council what¬ 
soever. The other is a view held, in direct defiance of the Articles, 
by High Church or Sacerdotal Anglicans, according to which Councils 
constituted an infallible authority, as Rome maintains they still do, up 
to the time of the schism between the East and West, when Councils 
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that were truly (Ecumenical ceased to be possible any longer, and when 
consequently these oracles of the Holy Spirit became dumb, and have 
remained dumb ever since. Hie Dean of Canterbury may be taken 
as representing the former opinion—the opinion that Councils were 
never infallible. The English Church Union and its leaders may be 
taken as representing the latter—that there were infallible Councils 
once. Now, though these two parties differ as to the earlier Christian 
centuries, they differ definitely as to these centuries only. With 
regard to the whole mediaeval and modern life of the Church they 
agree. They agree that if the Church has any teaching authority 
now, this authority does not speak in the manner in which Rome 
claims it does. If it ever spoke infallibly through (Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils at all, it has at all events found for itself some new mode of 
utterance. The question, then, for the Protestant apologists of to¬ 
day is: By what means does this authority speak now ? And to 
this question, it is daily growing more apparent, Protestantism can 
give no reasonable answer. 

To demonstrate fully that such is the case, is beyond the scope 
of the present article. It will be enough here to indicate a few of 
the facts and arguments on which such a demonstration would be 
based. Let us begin, then, by briefly considering what the answers 
are which Protestants of various schools are now actually offering us. 
Most of these have been collected by the Dean of Canterbury, and he 
urges them in his book on the Bible, all with equal unction, never 
pausing to ask if they are not inconsistent with one another. Thus, 
to the question of what is the authority that shall teach us to 
separate in the Bible the inspired and infallible portions from those 
that are erroneous and uninspired, he replies in one place that the 
required authority is to be found ‘ in the verifying faculty of the 
Christian consciousness,’ and in another place that it is to be found 
in the principle that God never reveals anything supernaturally that we 
could possibly find out by our own normal powers. The value of 
this latter principle may be estimated by asking the Dean of Canter¬ 
bury whether everything in the Bible has been supernaturally revealed 
by God for which there exists no sufficient ordinary evidence. Unless 
he is prepared to affirm this, his principle leaves us exactly where it 
found us : and this is precisely what the Dean, instead of affirming, 
denies; for his fundamental contention is that the credibility of the 
Bible is to be tested by the same rules as we apply to all other 
writings. And here again we must ask, how does this last position 
agree with his theory of ‘the verifying faculty of the Christian 
consciousness ’ ? For in testing the credibility of ordinary human 
writings such a faculty is quite unknown. Let us, however, waive 
these objections, and consider on its own merits the theory of the 
‘Christian consciousness,’ as our ultimate and authoritative guide. 
The first question we shall have to ask with regard to it is, By what 
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means does this verifying faculty speak to us ? . And to this question 
the Dean gives two contradictory answers. In one place he speaks 
of this faculty as though it were seated in the heart or soul of each 
individual Christian who devoutly reads the Bible. Elsewhere he 
reminds us that Christians equally devout, draw from their individual 
study of it the most grotesquely opposite conclusions; and he gives us 
to understand that what he metfns by the Christian consciousness, is 
exclusively expressed in those beliefs as to which all Christians agree. 
But here again another question arises—a question which is raised 
by the Dean of Canterbury himself. How is the fact of this binding- 
agreement to be known? In the first place, says the Dean, no 
agreement is binding, if it is general only in any one branch of the 
Church. If any belief thus authenticated ‘ is rejected by other 
acknowledged branches, it is not an essential part of the Christian 
faith.’ But this, he continues, is by no means the whole of the truth ; 
for a belief may have been ratified by the agreement of the entire 
Christian world in any particular age, * and may for many ages haw* 
been»held by their predecessors ’; but yet if ultimately any recognised 
branch rejects it, the agreement was illusory and not complete, 
and the authoritative Christian consciousness was not really repre¬ 
sented by it. It might well seem that, in this case, we could never 
be certain of anything ; and that, however willing we might be to 
submit to what the Christian consciousness dictated to us, it was im¬ 
possible to distinguish what it did dictate from what it did not. The 
Dean of Canterbury, however, informs us that the Protestant theory 
of authority provides us with some definite means by which this 
necessary distinction may be drawn. Those doctrines are essential, 
are final, and are really ratified by the Christian consciousness, which 
have been formally sanctioned, and those doctrines only. But what, 
according to the Dean, does this formal sanction consist of? Does 
it consist of the decisions of Councils ? It certainly does not do 
that; for he follows the English Articles in distinctly repudiating 
their authority ; and yet he indicates that this sanction E embodied 
in definite; • formularies.’ How, then, are these formularies settled ? 
And where are we to find examples of them ? Of how they are 
settled the Dean tells us nothing ; but he does give us examples of 
them ; and he does more than that—he indicates that they are the 
only examples in existen.ee. These examples are the three Creeds. 
Of how the Christian consciousness which expressed itself in the 
three Creeds is ever again to speak with the same authority, and 
help us to answer the new r order of difficulties which modem knowledge, 
as he admits, is daily^forcing on us, he tells us nothing. Indeed, he 
has nothing to tell t Is it possible to imagine a more pitiable 
failure than this to supply Christianity with a living intellectual 
basis ? 

It will, however, be said that the Dean of Canterbury represents 
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the opinions of one school of Protestants only. And in some respects 
so he does; but it happens that as to this question of authority, no 
other Protestant school is in any better position. Indeed, so far as 
the Church, in its present condition, is concerned, the arguments of 
all other schools are substantially the same as *his. This is very 
clearly shown by certain recent utterances of Lord Halifax, who 
has endeavoured to set up a standard of universal Catholic teaching, 
which should over-ride, on occasion, the decisions of the English 
courts, and even the authority of the English bishops themselves. 
The leader of the extreme High Church party uses almost the same 
language as the Low Church or Broad Church dean. He appeals 
with equal vagueness to the agreement of all branches of the Church, 
as the true test and source of what is really Catholic teaching, 
though, unlike the Dean, he implies that this agreement, instead of 
being confined to the Creeds of the first three centuries, still speaks for 
our guidance with a living voice to-day. But of what it speaks, how 
it speaks, and when it speaks, he can formulate no theory which docs 
not, as an unintended result, reduce his own position to an absuidify. 
This was well pointed out by a writer in the Dublin Review, who show's 
that there is not one of Lord Halifax’s claims for Anglicanism which is 
not repudiated by an overwhelming majority of Christians. This is not 
the place, as I have said already, to urge these arguments against the 
Protestant position in detail. I will, however, call attention to a few 
facts, which form a practical illustration of their truth, and which show 
how, under the stress of scientific criticism, no Christian agreement 
of any kind exists which does actually supply Protestants with even 
the basis of any common doctrine. 

The Dean of Canterbury, and his school, altogether reject the 
sacerdotal theory of a miracle-working priesthood. Lord Halifax, and 
his school, maintain not only that such a priesthood was ordained by 
Christ, and is sustained by the Holy Ghost, but also that its existence 
is essential to the life of the Christian Church, and that no Church 
is a branch of the Catholic Church without it. Canon Gore main¬ 
tains that, however scientific criticism may alter, in some respects, 
our view of the Scripture narrative, it does nothing whatever to 
weaken the evidences of Christ’s divinity. He gives us to understand, 
it is true, that when he speaks of scientific criticism, he means 
such criticism when uninfluenced by an animus against Christianity. 
We will, therefore, compare his views with those of a critic as 
religious as himself—a critic, moreover, who joins with Canon Gore 
in declaring that scientific criticism, as applied to the New Testament, 
is by no means, as many suppose, ‘ increasingly radical ’ in its results. 
Professor Hamack (for it is he I allude to) declares that it does 
nothing to alter ‘ the main lineaments of the personality of Christ, 
and the true point of His sayings.’ But what, when he says this, 
does Professor Hamack mean ? He means, as we find on referring 
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to another passage, that this scientific criticism, which he regards as 
so undestructive, has destroyed at all events our belief in three 
things—the miraculous birth of Christ, Hi8 resurrection, and His 
ascension. What shall we say, then, of any Protestant doctrine of 
agreement—of the claim that any living authority is present within 
the Protestant Church which ^preserves Christian doctrine intact 
amid the critical storm,—when the very men who are most eager to 
put this authority forward, are found to be contradicting each other 
with regard to th6 very rudiments of the faith which this authority 
imposes on them, and cannot agree that it imposes on them even a 
belief in the resurrection of their Lord ? 

Such is the condition to which, as an intellectual system, 
Protestantism is being reduced by the solvent touch of science; and 
year by year, as scientific knowledge increases, and as the conscious¬ 
ness of what it means becomes clearer and more diffused, the 
intellectual bankruptcy of Protestantism becomes more and more 
evident. The position of Home, on the other hand, is being affected 
in a precisely opposite way. In exact proportion as Protestantism 
exhibits its inability to vindicate for itself, either in theory or in prac¬ 
tice, any teaching authority which is really an authority at all, the 
perfection of the Iloman system, theoretically and practically alike, 
becomes in this paxticular respect more and more striking and obvious. 
In the first place, the effect of science on the external evidences of 
Christianity being, as w r e have seen on the admission of JProtestants 
themselves, to rob these evidences of their inherent doctrinal 
definiteness, a living authority which shall interpret and fix their 
meaning, and also confront objectors with some reasonable theory 
of itself, is now being recognised, with a clearness unparalleled in 
former ages, as the sole foundation on which any doctrinal Chris¬ 
tianity can be supported. In the second place, the logical complete¬ 
ness with which this foundation is supplied by Home is, in consequence 
of this fact, being brought into increasing prominence; and in the 
third place, this completeness is being emphasised yet farther by the 
ignominious failure of Protestantism to provide any equivalent. Who 
can conceive of four Catholic theologians, all claiming to speak in 
the name of the Church of Home, but holding opposite view r s, and 
expressing them with equal vehemence, as to the nature of the priest¬ 
hood, and of the sacraments, the authority of General Councils, and 
even as to the question whether Christ rose from the dead ? The idea 
is absurd. There are many doctrinal questions as to which even Home 
has as yet defined nothing; but the doctrines which she has defined 
she has defined clearly and for ever; and she will for ever stand by 
these definitions, or will fall by them. 

In this way it is, then, that modern historical criticism is working 
to establish, so far as intellectual consistency is concerned, the 
Boman theory of Christianity, and to destroy the theory of Protes- 
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tantism, for it shows *that Christian doctrine can neither be defined 
nor verified except by an authority which, as both logic and experience 
prove, Eome alone can with any plausibility claim. To vindicate, 
however, the Eoman theory of authority as a theory of Christianity, 
which is logically consistent in itself, is but half of the task which lies 
before the Eoman apologist. He will have to show not only that this 
theory is logically consistent with itself, its postulates having been 
once admitted, but that also its postulates are in their turn consistent 
with the tendencies of scientific knowledge. This consideration 
brings us to a new aspect of the question, and here we shall discover 
in a yet more striking way the unique capacity of Eome for defending 
the Christian faith and, without being false to any one of its present 
principles, turning modern science into its principal witness and 
supporter. * 


IV 

The Eoman Ciiuiuti conceived of as a Serjo-sfibitual, Om.'AXisjM, 

DEVELOPED IN ACCORDANCE WITH TI1E LAWS OF ALL UHOANIC 

Evolution. 

Modern Protestants, those especially of the Broad Church school, 
have shown themselves anxious to appropriate the word ‘ evolution,’ 
and apply it in various ways to Christianity, and the moral life ; but 
they are generally equipped with the loosest conception only of what 
evolution, in a scientific sense, is. They regard it merely as a 
technical synonym for development, or at all events for such develop¬ 
ment as arises from struggle, and from the survival of the fittest. 
They fail to lay stress on the two most important facts which evolu¬ 
tionary science reveals to us in the natural world: namely, the nature 
of the development, as apart from its various causes, which takes 
place in organisms as they rise in the scale of existence; and the fact 
that social aggregates, in their lower developments and their higher, 
are themselves organisms, no less truly than individuals, and evolve¬ 
in accordance with precisely similar laws. Now, if we turn to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, we shall find this process of organic .evolution 
described as a process of change from a condition of heterogeneous 
homogeneity to one of homogeneous heterogeneity. That is to say, 
in living things of the lowest type there is-but a slight differentiation 
of the organs. Their parts, indeed, are so much alike that a species 
is often multiplied by the simple process of fission. In living 
things of the higher types, the organs are differentiated more and 
more, and yet are, at the same time, more and more definitely related 
to one single whole, and one common sensorium. And what holds 
good of individual organisms, holds good of social organisms also. 
It is only necessary to carry Mr. Spencer’s doctrine farther, and to 
add that what holds good of social organisms holds good of religious 
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organisms likewise, and we shall find that we* have before us in the 
Church of Rome an organism whose history corresponds in the 
minutest way with the process of organic evolution as mo*dern science 
reveals it to us, while Protestantism will appear as an organism so 
low down in the* scale that .its evolution seems hardly to have yet 
begun. It is almost structureless; it is made up of heterogeneous, 
yet similar, parts ; it has no single brain by which the whole body is 
guided, and new sects are born from it by the simple process of 
fission. The Church of Rome, on the contrary, by a process of con¬ 
tinuous growth has developed, through the differentiation of parts, 
an increasingly conscious unity, and a single organ of thought and 
historic memory, constantly able to explain and to re-state doctrine, 
and to attest, as though from personal experience, the facts of its 
earliest history. Is doubt thrown on the Resurrection and Ascension 
of Christ ? The Church of Rome replies, ‘ I was at the door of the 
Sepulchre myself. My eyes saw the Lord come forth. My eyes 
tj|iw the cloud receive Him.’ Is doubt thrown on Christ’s miraculous 
birth ? The Church of Rome replies, ‘ I can attest the fact, even if 
no other witness can, for the am>el said llail! in my ear as well as 
Mary’s.’ 

But the strength of the Roman position does not end here. 
Besides thus generally offering all the features of a complete organ¬ 
ism, the detailed history of the means by which the cardinal Christian 
doctrines have taken a definite shape and been imposed on the 
acceptance of the world affords, in the light of the theory just 
indicated, fresh evidence that this theory is scientifically sound, and 
that the doctrines themselves are true; and points also to another 
conclusion which' is, in some respects, even more important. One 
of the principal facts which historical criticism has elucidated is the 
fact that, though Christianity began as a religion among the Jews, 
the doctrinal explanation of Christianity was founded on the philo¬ 
sophy of the Greeks - firstly on the philosophy of Plato, subsequently 
upon that of Aristotle. That is to say, from the day when the 
Apostle Jdhn declared that Christ was the Logos, who was with God, 
and who was God, the Christian Church has been adopting, and t 
making part of its teaching, the science of an outside world, which 
was either opposed to Christianity, or ignorant of it. Were the 
Church merely, as according to Protestantism it is, a homogeneous 
mass of heterogeneous individuals, this fact that Christian theology 
is so largely pagan in its origin would itself discredit the authority 
of Christian theology altogether; but the moment the Church is 
presented to us as a fully developed organism, with a single direct¬ 
ing brain inspired by the Spirit of God, all this selection of doctrines 
from non-Christian sources, is exhibited merely as the selection by 
some individual living creature of the food that suits it, and the 
conversion of it into the substance of its own body. Such being the 
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case, then, let us turn from the past to the future. Just as Rome 
has absorbed Platonism in the Fourth Gospel, and in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and has absorbed Aristotelianism in the doctrine of 
Christ’s real presence in the Eucharist, so we may naturally expect 
that it will, in its theory of its own nature, absorb some day the 
main ideas of that evolutionary philosophy which many people 
imagine destined to accomplish its r destruction; and may find in 
the Spencerian philosophy a basis for its own authority, like thajf 
with which Aristotle supplied it for its doctrine of transubstantja- 
tion. 

At all events the whole course of modern intellectual history, in 
so far as it is not tending to make all religions incredible, is tending 
to prepare this argument for the use of the Roman Apologist, and 
to render its use impossible for apologists of any other school; and 
if one who is not a Catholic may venture to give such an opinion, it 
appears to me that, the credibility of any religion being granted, 
the intellectual prospects of Christianity were never more reassuring 
than they are as now represented by the prospects of the Church 
of Rome, under the pressure of historical criticism and the philosophy 
of organic evolution. 

W. H. Mallock. 
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It is not because from earliest childhood I have been an en- 
tliusiastic practical gardener that I venture to discuss the future 
of horticulture as a profession for the educated classes. There are 
many as enthusiastic, who are also more competent than I. It is 
rather because for the past six years I have, as honorary secretary 
for the Horticultural College, Swanley, been in close relation with 
educated men and women gardeners, and with educated men and 
women who have employed them ; because I have been the agent 
between the supply and demand for a longer period, and in relation 
to larger numbers, than has perhaps fallen to the lot of others, in 
this country at least, that I offer a few deductions from my experi¬ 
ence, which I shall be the more glad to have contradicted and 
opposed, that they are not, on the whole, as hopeful as, until a 
year or two ago, I had expected them to be. 

That we do not turn to sufficient account either our land or our 
educated classes, is a proposition which has of late years become a 
commonplace. We send out capital to the farms and gardens of 
Scandinavia and Belgium, and potential horticulturists to California 
and New Zealand. In agriculture, with which, except incidentally, 

I have, however, no concern at the moment, things are in a similar 
case. The late Lord Winchelsea put the numbers of those directly 
or indirectly connected with the land at sixteen millions ; Mr. Jasper 
Moore, M.P., puts the number of actual farmers at G00,000, and yet, 
we pay an annual bill to continental farmers of close on twenty-six 
million pounds! 

The modern idea of applying the advantages of advanced educa¬ 
tion to the practical work of the garden rests upon the hypothesis 
that horticulture is a science as well as an art; that it is the 
application of principles and not of mere physical energy an I rule of 
thumb; that it demands much science, pure and applied, and not 
merely ‘ a cast-iron back with a hinge in it.’ Much had been done by 
individual effort before the modern movement in this direction ; 
and many, both men and women, had pointed the way for the 
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employment of scientific horticulture to commercial ends; but the 
establishment of horticultural colleges and technical classes has been 
the affair of the last decade. 

The connection between land-culture and the physical sciences 
was first established by Sir Humphry Davy, then a young lecturer 
in chemistry at the Royal Institution. He was shortly appointed 
permanent lecturer to the Board of Agriculture, and in 1813 he put 
together the results of his researches in a volume, well-known to 
students, on The Elements of Agricvltuval Chemistry. It is 
interesting to note how he had to meet then, as we have now, the 
oft-repeated argument as to the superior value of practice to theory. 

It is no unusual occurrence’ [he writes] for persons who argue in favour of 
practice and experience to condemn generally all attempts to improve agriculture 
by philosophical and chemical methods. ... It has been said, and undoubtedly 
with gTeat truth, that a philSsophical chemist would most probably malic a very 
unprofitable business of forming; and this certainly would be the case if he were 
a mere philosophical chemist, and unless In, had served his apprenticeship to the 
practice of the art as well as to the theory. 

Davy himself was no ‘ mere philosophical chemist,’ and he served 
his apprenticeship to the art on a piece of ground lent to him for 
the purpose, at Eoehampton, by Mr. Bernard, one of the founders of 
the Itoyal Institution, which, in those days, was a philanthropic 
establishment intended to benefit the condition of the poor. Other 
experiments, beyond his opportunities, were carried out by the 
permission o r the Duke of Bedford at Woburn, and with the help 
of Mr., afterwards Sir, Joseph Banks. 

Like many good things, that old Board of Agriculture came to an 
end in the gloomy days of the French Revolution, after less than a 
quarter of a century of existence (1703-181G). So far as I can 
discover, its legitimate successor in relation to horticulture is the 
Royal Horticultural Society, which, founded in 1812, somewhat 
overlapped it in time, though its real activities did not begin till 
1859, or perhaps even till thirty years later. Dr. John Bindley, 
secretary to the Society from 1822 to 1862, has the credit of having 
raised horticulture from an empirical art to a developed science. 

The recognition of the fact that horticulture is a science as well 
as an art was the ultimate cause of the establishment of Horticultural 
Colleges and of the various training institutes which have become so 
active a feature of the work of the County Councils. The art of 
gardening can only be learnt experimentally and in the garden ; the 
science is an affair, not only of the garden, but of the lecture-hall, 
of books, and of the chemical laboratory. Its results may be 
measured in the examination-room, and foremost among such 
standards of measurement are the examinations of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The modern gardener inevitably desires this 
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hall-mark of modern science, and an analysis of a list of recent 
successes in these examinations famishes mord or less of an index 
to the present possibilities and opportunities of horticultural educa¬ 
tion. 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that last year (1898) three of 
the first places out of 184 were taken by women ; the first—carrying 
with it the silver-gilt medal of the Royal Horticultural Society— 
by a woman student from Swanley. Following her, and bracketed 
together, with only five marks less, are six students, one woman and 
one man from Swanley, and one woman and three men from the 
Technical School, Stafford. Analysing the first class as a whole, it 
is suggestive, to observe that twenty-eight* out of the eighty-seven 
successful candidates had been prepared at Technical Schools, 
including a large proportion at Stafford ; twenty-four, both men and 
women, at Swanley; three in Botanical Gardens; and thirty-two 
(including nine who address from ‘ Gardens,’ and are apparently pro¬ 
fessional) by private study. 

, The Technical Schools, though much more recent in origin than 
any Horticultural or Agricultural Colleges, have rapidly come to the 
front, and this year (1899) the first two places in the Royal 
Horticultural Society examinations have been taken by Students 
from the Technical School, Stafford; while out of the first six women 
four are from the Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford, where women 
were entered for the first time last year. Again analysing the first 
class as a whole, it is significant that there are forty (ineluding six 
women) from Technical Schools (Stafford, Chelmsford and Holmes 
Chapel) as against twenty-nine last year, while the number of those 
whose success is apparently the result of private study is eighty- 
eight as against thirty-two last year, and seventeen of these address 
from private gardens as against nine last year. Out of the first 
twenty-five places, ten are taken by students from Technical Schools, 
eleven by private, and four by Swanley students, as against ten from 
Swanley last year. No students from Lady Warwick’s Hostel appear 
in the lists of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

As has*been already seen, no county has done more for the 
effective training of gardeners than Stafford. The programme of 
study seems to be very complete, both on the practical and on the 
theoretical side. The last report shows that fifteen centres in the 
county hold classes in horticulture, twenty-six have evening schools 
for practical work, four have classes in bee-keeping, and one an evening 
bee-keeping school. It should, moreover, be remembered that all 
this is done in a county having its own special industry of pottery 
making, which occupies large numbers of men and women, and gives 
employment alike to those capable only of manual arts and to persons 
of education and artistic training. 
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Holmes Chapel seems to be second only to Stafford in point of 
numerical success. Ifc differs from other Technical Schools in that 
students are resident on terms, even for those not belonging to the 
county, exceedingly moderate. Residence at the centre of teaching 
has of course many obvious advantages, especially for those students 
of only moderate opportunities for practice and observation. On the 
other hand, we have an argument in favour of outside, short-course 
training, such as need scarcely interrupt the ordinary vocation of the 
student, in the fact that fourteen out of twenty sent up this year for 
examination from Chelmsford passed well in the first class, and five 
in the second, and yet their training had been by means of only 
three elementary courses of three weeks each, and one advanced 
course of four weeks. That training such as this should bear such 
good results must be a strong incentive and encouragement to 
students of a class—and it is one to which many of good education 
belong—who are unable to afford the cost of a prolonged training at 
a residentiary college, or even to subtract any considerable length of 
time from the period when money must be earned. 

Perhaps no class of persons represented in the lists of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s examinations engages one’s interest more 
than the home student, whose achievements suggest to the looker-on 
a vista of perseverance, sacrifice, and tenacity of purpose, which one 
must infinitely honour and respect. The very fact of success is 
demonstration of satisfactory preparation, and at the same time 
makes it manifest that such training can be achieved without the 
cost of education at Horticultural Colleges, in districts remote from 
even Technical Schools, and under various circumstances, which 
readily occur to the imagination, in which systematic attendance at 
lectures or classes might be difficult. The large proportion of 
eighty-eight giving private addresses in a list of ICO who have 
passed the Royal Horticultural Society’s examinations this year shows 
the extent to which home study is possible. 

Much of the science of horticulture may be learnt from books, a 
fact which the examiners for the society have borne in mind, for 
they supply a list of works which may * be consulted with profit by 
students and young gardeners not having had the advantage of 
attending lectures, but wishing to present themselves for examina¬ 
tion.’ The practice of the art, up to a certain point, demands less 
resources than might be supposed by those who have no experimental 
knowledge of the amount to be learnt and the experience to be 
acquired in even a small amount of garden: such, for instance, as 
the practice plots allowed to students at many of the Technical 
Centres, to say nothing of the poor man’s allotment, and the middle 
class villa garden, which abundantly suffice for the learning of all 
the elements of horticulture. 
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I made careful inquiry last year into about fifty of the cases of 
home students, with varied and interesting results. A good many 
depended on the home garden and their own reading ; others, having 
attended lectures where no demonstration was given, have worked 
out the practical part for themselves, in some cases with very limited 
space and materM for experiment. Observing that five students 
who had taken good places gave as address a remote village in 
Scotland, I ventured to write to'one of them asking by what means 
they had obtained the instruction in science necessary to their suc¬ 
cess, the art of gardening being a second nature to many Scotchmen. 
The reply was, that being fourteen miles from any technical classes, 
some working gardeners had combined to receive a course of lessons by 
correspondence from a private tutor in the south of England, a former 
Principal of the Horticultural College, Swanley, a method of which 
they spoke in terms of great indebtedness. "What may be done by 
correspondence-lessons is well known in other branches of study; 
and it is interesting to note that this same tutor has prepared candi¬ 
dates for lioyal Horticultural Society examinations from twenty-five 
counties, and that all the students sent up by him in 1898 passed— 
nine in the first class, twelve in the second, and five in the third, 
close upon one-seventh of the whole number examined. 

I learn from the Secretary of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Technical and Secondary Education that ‘ nearly all 
the County Councils in England are doing something for the pro¬ 
motion of horticultural education, and of course women are eligible 
as well as men.’ The organ of this society has lately described the 
methods of such training in six counties, which may be cited as 
typical, the more suitably that they include none of the schools 
already referred to. 

The provision made is for training by means of classes and 
lectures, and of practice in demonstration plots and cottage gardens. 
In Kent there are sixty centres now at work. In Surrey 130 boys 
and girls are learning horticulture in continuation schools, the 
number of centres has lately risen from nineteen to thirty, there are 
373 garden* plots for demonstration, and sixty-five students are re¬ 
ceiving advanced instruction in evening classes. In Cornwall seven 
fruit plots are under cultivation, and 125 lectures have been given 
to an average attendance of over forty-one persons.. In Devonshire 
twenty courses of practical* instruction have been given; in Somerset 
sixteen centres are at work, and in Hampshire thirty centres, in 
twenty of which competition has been organised. 

That horticultural education has its value for the people seems 
then to be abundantly recognised, and what is even more, the people 
themselves abundantly appreciate it. The practical question there¬ 
fore is—In what way is such training to be turned to account ? 

Vol. XLVI—No. 273 8 F 
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In the earlier days of the experiment, when, for example, the 
Horticultural College at Swanley stood alone of its kind, and before 
the establishment of technical education in this direction, some of 
us would not have hesitated as to the answer. In those days we 
believed that we were about to solve more than one difficult problem 
by the creation of a new class of horticulturists; that the old working 
gardener would gradually become extinct, and that the educated man 
or woman would take his place, with the mere labourer under him 
or her, to supplement with physical power the brain energy which 
was to direct him. 

Now, on the contrary, and with less reluctance than at one time 
I could have supposed possible, I reply that the practical and 
obvious effect of the good work which has been done is to raise the 
status of the working gardener and to benefit, as this fin de siccle 
persists in benefiting, the working rather than the professional 
classes. 

So far, I am speaking entirely of the gentleman’s gardener, the 
employ6, and not of the nursery or market gardeners—a class apart, 
of whom I propose to speak shortly, but whom for the moment I 
dismiss, for the practical reason that the Swanley College, which is 
my unit of thought in regard to the educated gardener, has not, I 
believe, added half a dozen to their numbers since its first establish¬ 
ment some ten years ago. 

One knows, of course, of a certain number of rich men whose 
gardeners'are in receipt of from two to three hundred a year, but 
these are the rare plums of the profession. The gardens from the 
land agent’s point of view are pure spending, and though tiie 
scientific gardener should prevail to alter his opinion in this respect, 
the days when the orchid house and the vineries shall be counted 
upon as a certain source of income are unfortunately not yet. 

What, then, is the history of the gardener from the ‘ upper 
classes ’ ? Neglecting a fairly large proportion who enter the College 
and take up gardening because they have failed in everything else, 
and who will ipso facto fail in that too ; another group who come at 
the cost of the County Councils, because the entrance examinations 
are easy, and they think they may as well get two years’ board and 
lodging for nothing; others who come because the doctor has pre¬ 
scribed an outdoor life, and who as likely as not will return to the 
office stool when the outdpor life has done its work—let us follow the 
select remainder, man or woman. At the end of the two years’ train¬ 
ing he (the term is used generically)' having passed, let us suppose, 
the Royal Horticultural Society examinations, and gained the College 
diploma, looks about for employment. He has probably not the 
years, and most certainly not the experience, to enable him to take 
command of others, and, except in some villa garden which will add 
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little to his knowledge or experience, he has no choice but to become 
an under-gardener at a few shillings a week. One or two confiding 
ladies have, I believe, taken young women straight from their studies 
at Swanley and have placed them at the head of affairs; which is, 
however, quite as injurious to the young woman as to the affairs, for 
in practical work, at least, they have still a very great deal to learn. 
The woman-gardener has, however, certain openings not adapted for 
men, such as that of governess-gardener, companion-gardener, school 
lecturer and gardener, which, in one or two cases, have yielded a 
salary of 801.; these examples, however, may rather be taken as 
improving the condition of the companion and the governess than 
as tending to horticultural perfection. 

The best chance for man or woman is to obtain an appointment 
at one of the Royal Botanical Gardens. The, wages are very small, 
but the value of the training and experience is, of course, infinite. 
After adding a couple of years of this preparation to the two already 
expended at College, he should be fit for comparison with the 
working gardener of his own age but with, probably, at least six 
years more of practical experience. He will therefore be lucky if 
he can pit his science against his contemporary’s experience, and the 
advantage of his birth and education against the other’s greater 
facility in the management of men of his own class. 

In the case of a woman, though there are special advantages, 
there are also special complications. The chances are very great 
against her rising to the top of the tree. In fact it mihy be said 
that, failing employment in a Botanical Garden, she is so very 
unlikely—the difficulties of her position as under-gardener being 
obvious—to get any further training, that she may make up her 
mind to the anomalous position of gardener plus governess or the 
like, or to gardening of the villa or institution class, for the rest of 
her days; to the care of ‘ bedding out ’ plants and a conservatory, 
with perhaps a boy to help with the roller or mowing machine. 

And yet, when one considers the special factors of woman’s taste 
and woman’s manual skill, of her power of mastering detail, and her 
capacity for perseverance, when one realises her increasing need for 
wage-earning, and the immense number of women unfit for intel¬ 
lectual work, one is very reluctant to admit that, so far, as a gardener 
she has not proved a success. 

Let us glance at the situation from the woman’s point of view. 

It is a mere commonplace to say that women-gardeners began 
with Eve, though, considering how she mismanaged the distribution 
of the fruit, the reminder is not wholly complimentary. However, 
after having brought affairs to bankruptcy by direct disobedience to 
the Head Gardener and the taking of interested outside advice, she 
at any rate set an example to her sex, which some of us might do 
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w«ll to follow, by^ the recognition of her disabilities, and the 
abandoning of an occupation for which she was unfit; for if the old 
saw may be trusted, alter this ‘ Adam delved, and Eve span.’ 

But we have changed all this, largely by virtue of one gift, 
perhaps the best of the many this century has brought to women ; 
better than the liberty, the independence, the consideration, because 
the safeguard of them all—the gift of training. In all ages there 
have been many women great by virtue of their influence, few by 
virtue of their work; and this, I think, in great degree, because it 
has remained for our own day to recognise that the claim to the 
right of learning to do things well is as much the birthright of the 
woman as of the man. 

In all ages woman has been associated with flowers. They have 
been her symbol and, her tribute ; for her pleasure have they been 
cultivated, for her ornament they have been gathered. It is but 
just that she should learn to produce as well as to demand, to supply 
the fruits of the earth as well as to consume them. The flowers of 
mythology are associated with goddesses rather than gods : we have 
Flora and Pomona, we have the story of Persephone, and the legend 
of the Hesperides. It was for a woman that the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon were planted; it was, according to Pliny, the women of 
Rome who cultivated the garden; and its appearance, according to 
Cato the Censor, was the test of good housewifery. The convent- 
gardens of England were, some still are, a centre of delight and 
healing, and one rejoices to know that in many a farmhouse and 
village home, herb-drying and distilling and the decoction of flower- 
wines and simples have gone on with uninterrupted continuity from 
days when such things were a recognised feature of woman’s work. 

And this brings us to the question—Is the recent revival of the 
woman-gardener only part of the modern ‘ boom ’ in woman, or has 
she, as the Americans put it, come to stay ? I have had exceptional 
opportunities of watching the problem for the past six years, having 
myself been concerned in the placing of nearly every woman-gardener 
now holding employment, and I am inclined to say that her 
permanence depends upon herself. As at present appears, she either 
does not want to become a working gardener at all, or she does not 
want it under present conditions. 

The work awaits her, at all events for the'time being; if she does 
not accept it, the failure is with the horticulturist and not with 
horticulture. 

To some extent her work is as yet a protected industry. Nine- 
tenths, at least, of would-be employers who have applied to me for 
women-gardeners are themselves women, and in very many cases 
they have offered as a reason that they thought it right to promote 
a new opening for women’s work. I am bound to add that many of 
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these withdrew on finding that women’s work is not to be had cheap, 
and that a woman who has devoted two years to an expensive training 
does not propose to accept less than the wages of the ordinary under¬ 
gardener. Other would-be employers frankly acknowledge that the 
man-gardener is beyond their management, which is quite conceivable, 
and that they cherish the ambition to possess their own fruit and 
flowers, which, as we all know,*is for the amateur as futile as to 
suppose that a coachman will allow us to manage the affairs of our 
own stable. Others, again, perceive the economic advantages of 
having a lady-gardener in the house, and have schemes for the 
employment of her evenings, wet days, ‘ off! days, as supplementary 
to the governess, companion, secretary, or even cook. The ethics 
of business have not as yet been wholly mastered by the gentler 
sex. 

However, that the public is at present inclined to accept the 
woman-gardener is abundantly proved. She is to be found in the 
Eoyal Botanical Gardens of Kew, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; with two 
exceptions (women who have been put on the staff at Kew), of 
course, only as what are known in certain trades as ‘ improvers,’— 
paid, when paid at all, (and even dressed) as bpys. The woman- 
gardener is to be found also at two or three charitable institutions, 
in four schools, and in a few private households. The recent move¬ 
ment has scarcely added to the number of women successful as 
nursery or market gardeners, though the capacity of women in this 
direction had been proved, as was well known in the horticultural 
world, long before the establishment of Horticultural Colleges. It is 
moreover the fact that the demand for w'omen-gardeners is at 
present in excess of the supply, partly perhaps for reasons indicated 
above, and partly perhaps because the supply is, as will appear, very 
much smaller than is commonly supposed. 

I know of no instance in which, having seriously taken up work, 
the woman-gardener has abandoned it, but it is of course obvious 
that such employment, from its novelty and healthfulness, is sure to 
attract those whose work is not serious. This, no doubt, should be 
taken into account, in observing that out of the first hundred 
women students who passed out of the Horticultural College, Swanley, 
from the autumn of 1891 to Christmas 1898, only nineteen persevered 
throughout the whole course and took the diploma. To be boarded 
and lodged free with a pleasant outdoor life for two years may 
possibly have served as special incentive to perseverance in the case 
of those holding County Council scholarships, and may account for 
the fact that out of only thirty-six who remained for two years (the 
prescribed period of study) twenty were holders of scholarships. 
Thirty-two left after short periods ranging from three weeks to nine 
months—a fact which cannot be explained away by $ny hypo- 
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thesis as to entrance* for special courses of study; as short-course 
students, students coming ostensibly for the good of their health, all 
students, indeed,' not intending to go through the prescribed 
curriculum, have been systematically discouraged. The fact that 
more than four-fifths failed to persevere may, however, be variously 
interpreted, not necessarily as denoting change of purpose, for some 
have done good work elsewhere, and some have passed the Royal 
Horticultural Society examinations after leaving. On the other hand 
I learn from the secretary of one of the County Councils that after 
completing her training at Swanley as a gardener one young woman 
applied very shortly to be trained as an elementary schoolmistress, 
one became' a dressmaker, and a third a nurse, and these are by no 
means solitary examples. 

The practical result of all this is, that out of a hundred women 
who began to train as women-gardeners, thirty-eight only have held 
situations, and some of these have since abandoned the work. Out 
of the thirty-eight who have accepted employment, twenty-four only 
had completed their studies, and eighteen only, two of whom have 
since given up gardening as a profession, have taken the College 
diploma. Therefore, so far as the women’s branch of the Horticul¬ 
tural College at Swanley is concerned, only sixteen qualified gardeners 
are at work out of the hundred women who have attempted the 
training. 

Unless.we suppose, as after much careful observation I should be 
very unwilling to do, that gardening is less suitable as an occupation 
for women than such of us as were pioneers in the movement had 
expected, the conclusion is forced upon us that an acceptable system 
of education has still to be evolved. The success of students, both 
men and women, in all outside examinations is abundant evidence 
of the satisfactory nature of the theoretical instruction; and the 
continued willingness of the public to employ educated gardeners is 
equally abundant evidence of the market still open to them. It is, 
nevertheless, a discouraging result of the labours of six years to find 
that, though the men have been fairly persevering and successful, 
twenty-one twenty-fifths of the women-students have failed in 
attaining the end proposed. 

The lists of the Eoyal Horticultural Society’s examinations show, 
as has been seen, other methods of training which may incite our 
young women to greater perseverance, and which seem more likely 
to reach the class from which, as I believe, the gardener-cmpfo^ of 
the future will, as in the past, be gathered—the class which, even at 
Swanley, has already been the most successful; for in the two 
instances in which a woman-student has taken high place in the Royal 
Horticultural Society examinations, winning the silver-gilt medal, 
both have been holders of County Council scholarships, and one, if 
not both, educated at elementary schools. 
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To sum up what appears, at present, to be the teaching of recent 
experiment, I venture to think that so far as the existent gardener- 
employS is concerned, the practical result has been to raise his 
standard and his position, rather than to show that he is in need of 
recruits from the so-called educated classes. The social position of 
most of those who have distinguished themselves in the examinations 
of the Royal Horticultural Society is practical proof of this, if proof 
be needed, and, on the whole, should not be matter for regret among 
those whose view is the wider one of the improvement of horticulture 
and not the advancement of a class. The position of working 
gardener is still open to the gentle man and woman, but they must not 
expect anything more than a fair field and no favour among those 
to whom technical instruction and other easily accessible methods of 
study have given full facilities for education with themselves. 

Is there, then, to use a word less inappropriate in this connection 
than in its usual associations, no point in horticulture at which culture 
has its special uses ? If the views of a considerable number of experts 
are ter be accepted, if, for example, we may follow the natural deduc¬ 
tions of the recent census—almost the consensus—of opinion in the 
Morning Post, we may, I think, believe that there is, but it must be 
by specialisation, and with employment of capital, individual or pre¬ 
ferably, as I think, co-operative. In this most suggestive direction, 
lack of space will not permit me to enlarge, and I can only refer 
briefly to views which have been widely expressed elsewhere. 

Many of those most qualified to judge are assuring us that to 
horticulture, rather than to agriculture, we must look for the future 
employment of land and labour. They remind us that the monetary 
law of this country, the anachronism of monometallism, is one of the 
chief causes of the influence at present operating upon agricultural 
prices, and that this would not affect fruit and flower growing for 
home consumption; they point out also that the market gardener, 
unlike the farmer, has a right of property in any improvement which 
adds to the value of the land occupation. 

It is true that fruit, like other produce, comes to us cheap from 
abroad, but surely the toleration by the poor and middle class, 
especially in towns, for American apples and continental strawberries, 
peaches, and apricots, would soon disappear when once they found 
that fruit of first quality, not gathered before it was ripe, and not 
subjected to a sea-voyage, could be had at the same price as the 
inferior articles which are better known to the rising generation. 
Fruit-growing involves, of course, a time element, as does no other 
crop; but a fourteen years’ lease would ensure profit in the planting 
of plums; raspberries, currants, and gooseberries would pay well in 
half that time, and the planting of apples, pears, and cherries would 
be adding to the value of property and would be the affair of the 
landlord. 
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Mr. Bunyard—than whom surely no one in England is better 
qualified to speak—in his Fruit-farming for Profit, a record of the 
results of forty years’ experience in the management of the largest 
fruit-tree nursery in the kingdom, has pointed out that the 
statistics of fruit-importation are misleading, and “include a number 
of fruits, such as bananas, pines, oranges, lemons, and the like, which 
would never be grown here in any quantity. Moreover, he points 
out many by-products of fruit-growing, not only in various forms of 
preserving, in which we might well take a lesson Horn America, but 
in the making (under various names which had better not be 
inquired into) of damson and gooseberry wine, of the growing of 
damsons and black currants for dyeing, and of apples for a variety of 
purposes which the light of nature would never suggest. Fruit¬ 
growing, moreover, incidentally encourages other trades, such as 
osier-growing and basket-making. 

Here we are only at the beginning of things, there is still a wide 
field for experiment, and experiment requires capital, science, and 
the scientific—that is, the educated, not merely the instructed— 
habit of mind. 

I think there is still abundant work for Horticultural Colleges in 
carrying further the instruction given by County Councils, but they 
should be on lines not yet attempted, and which can only be carried 
through by a public body having no private ends to serve. I would 
point out that the advanced theoretical teaching given at Swanley, 
which has borne excellent fruit in the examination room, may 
well be continued, but it should be under the organisation of a body 
having not merely amiable and philanthropic intentions, but some 
knowledge of the subject: let us say the Royal Horticultural Society. 
No part of the funds should be allowed to benefit any private person, 
nor should the gardens be required to serve any end but that of lesson- 
books for the students, having only such relation to the market as 
should suffice to teach the conditions of selling, packing, and selec¬ 
tion. This, one would hope, should ensure the study of produce under 
other than merely commonplace conditions, and make possible the 
risk which must always attend experiment and the inquiry into the 
unknown. The fees should be well within the reach of the pro¬ 
fessional classes, that the College may not be only for the well-to-do 
on the one hand, and the County Council scholar on the other. It 
should, however, be at the service of those of the leisured classes 
who wish to specialise in certain subjects, to experiment or to take 
up for short periods some particular branch of study for application 
to the home garden. The management should make such arrange¬ 
ments for lodging and boarding as, under proper restrictions, should 
meet varying requirements; in short, the advancement of horticulture 
being the recognised purpose of the institution, that and that alone 
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should be the end it is required to serve.* .My interest in this 
direction has brought me into relation with many of those most 
prominent in horticulture, and I feel persuaded that on lines 
wide as these such an institution would obtain their fullest sympathy 
and support. * 

A. Goodrich Freer, 

late llofl. Sec. to the Horticultural College, Swanley. 
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THE DALMENY EXPERIMENTS 

* 

MANURING WITH BRAINS 


In these jin de siecle days, when our home markets are continually 
glutted with grain, meat, and other agricultural produce from 
foreign countries, and prices in consequence are steadily kept at a 
very low level, the great problem before the British farmer is 
how to produce the best possible crop at the lowest possible cost. 
The foreign competitor has many advantages over the British 
farmer, inasmuch as he grows his produce on land which, as a 
rule, can be bought outright for less than the sum which the 
British farmer has to pay annually in name of rent for the hire of 
land of equal fertility. As a rule, too, the foreign competitor has at 
his command a plentiful supply of cheap labour, whereas in the home 
country the scarcity of labourers and the consequent high rate at 
which agricultural labour has to be paid for are among the greatest 
difficulties which the farmer has to face. In many cases also, the 
foreign competitor has the advantage of a better climate than the 
home farmer. The advantage of proximity to the great consuming 
centre has also ceased to operate in favour of British agriculturists, 
for the steamship on the ocean highway now brings grain and other 
produce from New York or Odessa at a cost for transport which is 
certainly not greater than would be charged by our home railways 
for carrying the same produce by rail from Liverpool to London. 
But despite the great advantages which the foreign competitor 
possesses in the form of cheap land, cheap labour, &c., the British 
* farmer has held his own in the competition with the world, and it 
says much for the skill and enterprise of the British farmer that the 
average yield per acre of cultivated land in Great Britain is vastly 
greater than that of any other country. The liberal use of artificial 
manuring is the main cause of the greater yield per acre of produce 
in Great Britain, and it is mainly through this greater yield of pro¬ 
duce per acre that the British farmer has been able to withstand the 
competition from foreign countries where land is cheap and labour 
plentiful. 

Artificial.manuring is absolutely essential to successful farming 
in Great Britain, for the removal from the land of a great quantity of 
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grain, potatoes, meat, milk, wool, &c., every year to the great con¬ 
suming centres, involves a steady drain on the fertility of the soil, 
and as in the cities the ‘ residual produce ’ of all these food-stuffs— 
the fertilising value of which is estimated by Sir William Crookes at 
16,000,000Z. sterling per annum—is for the most part sent through 
the drains into the sea, the fertility of the soil would be steadily 
reduced if it were not for the tfse of artificial manures. As a matter 
of fact, our national bill for imported artificial manures bulks up to 
the goodly total of 22,000,000^. per annum, or close upon 25s. per 
annum for every acre of cultivated land in the United Kingdom. It 
has also to be noted that this large sum of 22,000,000£. expended by 
our home farmers every year on imported artificial manures is quite 
independent of the manurial value of the artificial feeding stuffs 
imported into the country, the manurial tfalue of these imported 
feeding stuffs being estimated at 12,000,000^ per annum. It 
follows therefore that the science of manuring is one of the most 
important branches of knowledge which the British farmer must 
master if he is to be successful in his business. There can be no 
manner of doubt whatever that in the earlier decades of the Victorian 
era an immense amount of money was annually lost by farmers 
applying high-priced manures or manurial mixtures, which were 
either unsuited to their soils or were bought at much more than 
their proper value. In 1879, when the agricultural depression was 
becoming very acute through the fall in prices caused by increased 
importations of agricultural produce from abroad, the Marquis of 
Salisbury in a memorable speech roundly declared that if farmers 
‘would manure their land with brains as the painter mixed his 
paints ’ there would be much less heard about agricultural depression. 
This statement was severely criticised at the time, but the inexorable 
logic of events has abundantly proved that although the statement in 
question was rather sweeping in its scope, there was a deal more 
truth in it than most people believed at the time. Since then a 
great deal of attention has been devoted to the subject of ‘ manuring 
with brains,’ though it cannot be said that up till lately we have 
learned very much from all the countless and costly experiments in 
manuring that have been made since 1879. 

In 1843 the renowned Rothamsted experiments were started by 
Mr. John (now Sir John) Bennet Lawes, in conjunction with his 
lifelong collaborates Mr. Joseph (now Sir Joseph) Henry Gilbert. 
These experiments have been continued ever since, and Sir John 
Lawes, with princely munificence, has not only made over the 
Rothamsted experimental grounds and laboratories to the nation, but 
has also set apart the sum of 100,000i5. as an endowment fund to 
provide for the Rothamsted experiments being carried on to per¬ 
petuity. These experiments are unique in many ways. .For fifty-six 
years the same kinds of grain crops have been grown on the same 
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plots with the same kinds of manures year after year, each section 
having also one or more plots which have been cropped continuously 
without any kind of manure. The Rothamsted experiments have 
shown that the strong land there, though cropped with grain crops 
year after year and the whole crop removed without any manure 
being applied in return, has continued to produce an average yield of 
33 bushels per acre of wheat, which i£ equal to the average yield per 
acre of all the wheat-producing countries in the world. They also 
proved to demonstration that where mixed mineral manures alone, or 
nitrogenous manures alone, were applied continuously year after year, 
the yield was but slightly greater than that obtained from the 
unmanured plots, whereas when a mixture containing nitrogen, 
superphosphate, and potash was regularly applied, the average yield 
was over 30 bushels per acre, which was more than the British average 
yield of wheat, and was about equal to the yield obtained from the 
plots which got an annual dressing of 14 tons per acre of farmyard 
manure. This clearly proved that nitrogen, phosphates, and potash, 
were all essential elements of plant food, and that, in strong retentive 
soils at any rate, the fertilising matter removed by crops of grain 
might be successfully and profitably replaced by means of a well- 
balanced dressing of these three essentials. In these experiments 
the nitrogen was applied in two different forms, namely, in the form 
of nitrate of soda and in the other form of ammoniacal salts, and 
between the two forms of nitrogen the balance over all this long 
term of years was slightly in favour of the nitrate. It may be 
admitted, however, that as these continuous white crop-growing 
experiments are being carried out upon the same lines year after 
year, and each year’s results only confirm those of previous years, 
while at the same time these crops are grown under conditions which 
never obtain in ordinary farm practice, the Rothamsted experiments 
have now lost much of the interest which they formerly had for the 
agricultural public. 

Inspired by the example of the Rothamsted experiments, the 
national agricultural societies and several other public bodies pro¬ 
ceeded to establish similar experimental stations, and when, in the 
‘ end of last decade, the Board of Agriculture was entrusted to 
distribute an annual grant of 8,000£. for the promotion of agricultural 
science teaching and research work, the number of experimental 
stations was greatly increased, practically every centre of agricultural 
education then starting an experimental station for testing the 
relative value of different systems of manuring. It can hardly be 
said, however, that the results obtained from these experiments have 
added in any material degree to the stock of knowledge which had 
been accumulated by the Rothamsted experiments. The staple 
materials us$d as agricultural manures had been tested at Rothamsted, 
so that the later experimenters had no easy task before them in 
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producing results which warranted the cost of maintaining these 
stations. But all the same they busied themselves with testing the 
relative merits of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia as sources 
of nitrogen, the relative merits of mineral superphosphate and bone 
manures as sources of phosphate, and the relative merits of kainit, 
muriate of potash, and sulphate of potash as sources of potash. As 
a matter of course, the results ^obtained from these experiments were 
exceedingly inconclusive and contradictory, and in fact were as 
diverse as the soils and the climates in which the experiments were 
conducted. Incidentally, however, these later experiments did demon¬ 
strate that the old plan of applying a heavy dressing of from four to 
six tons of caustic lime once in a long term of years was an unprofit¬ 
able investment, and that basic slag—a by-product in the manufacture 
of iron and steel—when ground to a very fine powder, was a cheap 
source of phosphate and lime and gave good results on moorish and 
peaty land. But as a whole, the results obtained from these experi¬ 
mental statistics were so meagre in comparison with the cost, that the 
Scottish National Agricultural Society abandoned their stations as a 
failure, and it is a very open secret that in recent years the Board of 
Agriculture inspectors have urged the conductors of the grant¬ 
receiving experimental stations to try and hit upon some other form 
of research rather than go on testing the same manures year after 
year with ever-varying results. 

In regard to all these manurial experiments there is one most 
important fact which only requires to be stated in order that its 
significance may he fully realised. In recent years bacteriological 
science has proved beyond the possibility of cavil that, in the great 
cycle of change from the organic matter in the soil to the elaborated 
products which are absorbed by the roots of the plant, the bacteria 
of the soil are the great and indeed the only agents employed. It 
is now a proved scientific fact that the decomposition of organic 
matter in the soil is due to bacterial action—to the action of the 
various groups of soil organisms. It is also a proved fact that the 
wart-like excrescences on the roots of leguminous plants—clovers, 
beans, pehs, vetches, &c.—are the camping-grounds of myriads of 
bacteria which possess the property of being able to absorb the free, 
nitrogen of the atmosphere, and render it available for the use of the 
plant. Bacteriological science has also proved that caustic lime will 
destroy the nitrifying and other advantageous soil organisms, whereas 
carbonate of lime, such as is found in lime compost, is highly 
beneficial to these advantageous soil organisms, and in fact a due 
proportion of lime compounds in the surface soil, where these 
organisms are found in greatest numbers and in greatest activity, is 
absolutely essential to the due discharge of their functions.' The 
bringing about, therefore, in the soil of those conditions which 
favour the development and action of those nitrifying and other 
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advantageous organisms is the great aim and end of scientific 
manuring, for the farmyard and artificial manures applied to the soil 
are not taken up direct by the plants, but go in the first place to 
feed crops of soil bacteria, which in turn provide the highly 
elaborated materials to be absorbed by the roots of the plant. And 
yet, despite the paramount importance of the functions of soil 
bacteria and the necessity for providing in the soil the conditions 
which favour the development and action of the advantageous soil 
organisms, the reader will search in vain through all the reports of 
the above-noted manurial experiments, without * discovering the 
remotest reference to soil bacteria or the conditions which favour 
their development. It is true that in the account of the Kothamsted 
experiments which Sir J. B. Lawes and Sir J. H. Gilbert wrote for 
publication in the Highland and Agricultural Society’s Transactions 
of 1895, there is an account given of the experiments made to test 
the question as to whether the bacteria in the root nodules of the 
leguminosie possess the power of absorbing the ‘ free nitrogen ’ of the 
atmosphere, and rendering it available for the use of the plant, ;\t 
the same time nothing is said in the article in question as to* the 
conditions which favour the development and action of the nodule 
bacteria or any other soil organisms. It has also for several years 
been held as a proved scientific fact that the oxidation of organic 
matter in the soil, which was formerly held to be a purely chemical 
change, was due to the action of soil bacteria. It was further held 
as a scientific fact that the nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia required 
to undergo the process of nitrification before becoming available for 
plant use, and that for this process a due supply of lime in the 
surface soil was absolutely essential. But although every crop 
removes a greater or less amount of lime from the soil, and although 
lime, on account of its solubility, has a constant tendency to work 
down into the subsoil, few, if any, of these manurial experiments 
show that steps were taken by the experimenters to provide in the 
surface soil that due supply of lime compounds which all bacterio¬ 
logical scientists held to be essential to successful nitrification. In 
fact in the Kothamsted experiments we find grain crops 'grown for 
fifty-six years on the same land without any lime being applied 
during all that time. It was little wonder, therefore, that under 
such conditions the' nitrate of soda gave better results than the 
sulphate of ammonia. In the annual report'of the Koyal Agricultural 
Society’s experiments at Woburn for 1896, it is shown that on the 
wheat-growing section of the lands, the sulphate of ammonia plots 
showed a yield which was much superior in bulk and quality to that 
obtained from the nitrate of soda plots, but on the barley-growing 
section the crops on some of the sulphate of ammonia plots proved a 
complete failure, a result which the Director of the experiments— 
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Dr. Voelcker—found to be due to the supplies of lime in the soil 
being exhausted. 

We now come to notice the evolution and progress of what has 
come to be known as the New Soil Science. Some eighteen years 
ago the two founders of that New Soil Science were attracted to the 
study of soil bacteriology. One of them was Mr. John Hunter, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., chemical analyst and lecturer on agricultural chemistry and 
brewing science. The other was Professor M'Alpine, lecturer on 
botany and botanical adviser to the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. The discoveries of Pasteur and other investi¬ 
gators as to the paramount importance of having the right crops of 
yeast plants in the production of beer was doubtless the means by 
which Mr. Hunter was led to recognise the equally great importance 
of having in the soil the right crops of soil bacteria. The nodules 
on the ;roots of the leguminosai were first'investigated by Messrs. 
Hunter and M'Alpine, and, as the results of a careful series of inves¬ 
tigations and experiments, they demonstrated the fact that the 
bacteria in these root nodules did possess the power of absorbing 
the * free nitrogen ’ of the atmosphere and rendering it available for 
the use of the plant. The discovery of this property on the part of 
the nodule bacteria is usually ascribed to Hellriegel, but years before 
Hellriegel announced his discovery in 188G, Messrs. Hunter and 
M'Alpine w T ere teaching the same fact to their students, as the 
lecture notes of any of their students at that time can testify. After 
investigating the nature and functions of the bacteria, in the root 
nodules of the leguminosa 1 , Messrs. Hunter and M'Alpine proceeded 
to carry out a series of investigations in regard to the nitrifying 
bacteria. At an early stage of their investigations they found there 
were several well-defined sets of bacteria concerned in the work whose 
final end is nitrification. They succeeded in isolating and cultivating 
the nitrous germ, and they also isolated what they believed to be the 
nitric germ, but in the case of the latter germ they were for a time 
puzzled to find that they could not from it, in any ordinary culture 
media, produce nitrates. By a happy inspiration they remembered the 
plan by which Napoleon was able to secure from the old mortar in the 
Paris stables a supply of nitrate for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
and they accordingly added a small supply of mild lime in the form 
of garden wall mortar to the culture media, with the result that the 
nitric germs produced nitrates speedily enough. These experimenters 
knew well enough before then that caustic lime would destroy the 
soil bacteria, and they therefore taught that the old plan of applying 
a heavy dressing of four to six tons per acre of hot lime was a huge 
mistake, while on the other hand a small annual, or at the outside 
biennial, dressing of lime compost to the surface soil, where bacterial 
life was most active, was an essential in successful and scieptific 
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manuring. They also found that these lime compounds in the 
surface soil served a farther important use by preventing the soluble 
silicates being taken u|> by the roots of the plant, as these soluble 
silicates were taken up by the lime, and still more readily by the 
magnesium obtained from the lime, and then formed insoluble 
silicates which were retained in the soil and did nbt diffuse into the 
plant, so that there was produced a non-silicated stem, or in other 
words a cellulose stem, which would bend without breaking in the 
wind, while the non-silicated straw was much superior in value to 
the silicated straw. They ridiculed the old idea that soluble silica, 
built up in the tissue of the plant, gave strength and solidity to the 
stem, and they pointed out that silica was, to all intents and purposes, 
glass, so that straw with a backbone of silica was a brittle substance 
which was very liable to be broken and ‘ lodged ’ by wind, and more¬ 
over was of very inferior feeding value. They also found that just 
as in the manufacture of beer or whisky, or in fact in any process 
of fermentation, great quantities of carbonic acid were produced, so 
through the operations of the soil ferments great quantities, of 
carbonic acid were produced in the soil, and one great function of 
subsoil drains was to provide an outlet for the great amount of 
carbonic acid produced in the soil through the operation of the soil 
ferments. The same line of reasoning went to show that the com¬ 
monly accepted doctrine as to capillarity required to be recast, and 
in fact that the whole of the old system of agricultural science as 
taught in the textbooks commonly used, required to be pulled-down 
and built up anew on a biological basis. v;; 

At the time that Mr. Hunter and Mr. M‘Alpine began to teach 1 
these new doctrines, they were both lecturers in the Edinburgh 
Agricultural Curriculum, and some of their co-lecturers, including 
the Professor of Agriculture at the University, held that their new 
doctrines were heretical in the extreme, and as Mr. Hunter was re¬ 
garded as the prime mover in the heresy he was called to book. But 
the quarry stood at bay, and showed so much fighting capacity that 
the heresy hunters retired baffled from the field. The Senatus of 
the University were evidently not prejudiced against Mr. "Hunter on 
account of his heretical ideas, as they forthwith appointed him 
Examiner in Agricultural Chemistry in the University, though most 
of the leading lights in that domain of science were candidates for 
the post. Time passed on, and the Edinburgh Agricultural Curri¬ 
culum, which had for long been tom by dissensions among its 
lecturers, was added to the list of the * things that were.’ Professor 
M'Alpine joined the agricultural teaching staff of the Glasgow 
Technical College, and as he was of a much less aggressive character 
than Mr. Hunter, his ‘advanced’ views did not bring him into 
collision with any of his co-lecturers of that college. Mr. Hunter 
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continued his research work and endeavoured to induce his farmer 
friends to carry out experiments on the lines hfr; suggested. Some 
there were who did so, hut the experimental work so done was not 
carried out under conditions which could attract public attention. 
Truth to tell also, the progress of the New Soil Science was greatly 
hindered by Mr. Hunter’s rasping criticisms on the views held, and 
the experimental work done, by pther scientists. 

But everything comes to him who waits, and at last the time 
came when the doctrines of the New Soil Science could be tested 
under the most favourable conditions. The post of land agent on 
Lord Rosebery’s Scottish estates became vacant and Mr. Drysdale, 
the gentleman who was appointed to that’highly responsible post, 
was an old pupil of Mr. Hunter’s. Mr. Drysdale was wholly unfettered 
by any feeling of blind loyalty to orthodox doctrines in agricultural 
science, and, after carefully examining for himself the later develop¬ 
ments in the New Soil Science, he came to the conclusion that it was 
desirable to have these new ideas put to the test in actual farm practice. 
U« .accordingly commenced experimenting on a small scale in various 
fields, and with such satisfactory results that, with the cordial 
approval of Lord Rosebery, it was decided to extend the work. In 
the spring of 189o, therefore, a thoroughly well equipped experi¬ 
mental station was established on his Lordship’s farm at Dalmeny 
Park, with Mr. Hunter as scientific adviser, the practical work being 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Drysdale himself. Part of the 
station was devoted to testing the relative productiveness x>f different 
varieties of grain, potatoes, Ac., another part was devoted to bacterio¬ 
logical research work, and the remainder of the station was worked 
as a miniature farm on the four-course rotation, each section being 
sub-divided into sixteen plots, which were all differently manured on 
a regular system. A good-sized volume would be required to detail 
the results, which have been most consistent throughout, obtained at 
this station in the last four years, during which time the station 
has been annually visited by hundreds of deeply interested agricul¬ 
turists. A few of the more notable results may, however, be briefly 
summarised*. In the first season the beneficial results of a small dress¬ 
ing of ground lime were so marked that the system of applying to 
every field on the farm an annual dressing of 4 cwts. of lime was com¬ 
menced, and has been continued ever since. In order that the small 
dressing should be equally distributed over the soil, Mr. Hunter procured 
ground lime, i.e. ordinary burned lime shells mechanically ground to a 
fine state of division. At first this ground lime was applied in the com¬ 
post form, but the second year’s experience showed that it was equally 
effective and less costly when applied direct in the hot state when 
the land was being worked, the small quantity of hot lime applied 
being insufficient to injure the nitrifying and other soil organisms, 
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besides being rapidly converted into the carbonate form when worked 
into the soil. It was also found that when the lime required by the 
nitrifying and other soil organisms was thus supplied, the plots 
which had received their nitrogen in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia showed much better crops, alike as to quantity and 
quality, than were obtained from the plots which got their nitrogen 
in the form of nitrate of soda. Mineral superphosphate, supplemented 
in the case of the potato and root crops with fermented bones, 
proved the most satisfactory form of phosphate. The Dalmeny 
experiments also emphasised the importance of potash for every crop, 
particularly the leguminous, potato, and root crops. With a moderate 
dressing of farmyard manure, supplemented with 4 cwts. ground 
lime applied at the time of working the land, and followed by 4 cwts. 
superphosphate, 1 cwt. fermented bones, 2 cwts. of kainit, and 1 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia, the Dalmeny Home farm produces crops which 
are the admiration of all who see them. Another most important 
branch of investigation was in regard to the destructive pest of 
finger-and-loe in turnips—a pest which had previously baffled the 
skill of experimenters. The Dalmeny experimenters knew that a 
heavy dressing of caustic lime would kill the germ of finger-and-toe, 
but it would also kill the nitrifying and other advantageous soil 
organisms, while, on the other hand, a small dressing of 4 cwts. per 
acre would be insufficient to kill the disease germ. They therefore 
steered a middle course so as to avoid the Scylla on the one hand and 
the Charybdis on the other, by applying 1 ton of ground lime per 
acre when the land was being ploughed in the autumn, and another 
ton per acre when the land was being worked in the spring. In this 
case they rigidly avoided the use of dissolved phosphates and used 
undissolved phosphates supplemented with 8 cwts. kainit and 1 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia. This treatment proved a complete success, and 
the root crops grown by this system on infested soil were found to be 
sound and good, while those grown on the same soil under different 
treatment were so rotten as hardly to be worth removing. It was 
noted, however, that though.this treatment was successful in eradicat¬ 
ing the disease, the crop was decidedly smaller than that* grown on 
uninfested land to which only a tenth of the same amount of lime 
had been applied. 

A word in conclusion may be added as to the far-reaching effect 
of the Dalmeny experiments. When these experiments were com¬ 
menced, ground lime for agricultural'purposes had never been heard 
of, whereas now there are at least six lime works where extensive 
grinding ‘plant* is kept hard at work to supply the ever-increasing 
demand for that substance. Since the principles of the New Soil 
Science have been put in successful practice at Dalmeny, the scientific- 
authorities, who at first had branded these principles as absurd heresies, 
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have changed their tune, and in the recently published volume of the 
Highland Society’s Transactions, the chemical adviser of that Society 
has unreservedly declared his acceptance of these new doctrines. 
Great credit, is due to Lord Rosebery for not only providing the means 
of carrying on this Important research work, but also for throwing 
his home farm and experimental grounds open for the inspection and 
information of agriculturists. 


D. Young. 
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CRICKET IN 1890 

THE VALUATION OF DRAWN MATCHES 


The cricket of 1899 was of unusual interest, and its devotees, an 
ever-growing multitude, watched its progress, either as actual 
spectators or through the newspaper reports, with an eagerness 
which often amounted to anxiety, surprising when it is remembered 
how entirely free the game is from the stimulus of gambling. £he 
best Australian team that ever visited us, playing with astonishing 
endurance six days a week for four consecutive months on all the 
famous pitches of the country, and five test matches between them 
and the highest talent that England could produce, were attractions 
which, added to the lengthy programmes of fifteen first-class 
counties contending for the Championship, kept up a continuous 
current of mild sensation throughout the season. Glorious sunshine 
through the principal cricketing months, popular favourites in good 
form, and records broken every week,—what could the enthusiastic- 
crowds or their faithful providers, the halfpenny evening papers, 
which fed the excitement on which they live, desire better ? ‘ One 

o’clock scores,’ ‘ Surrey going great guns,’ ‘ Startling cricket,’ ‘ Abel 
in fine form,’ and similar placard announcements, were more popular 
lines than the duel between Kruger and Chamberlain, and even ran 
the Dreyfus trial close in popular favour. The trouble the Australians 
gave us was just the suspicion of bitterness which redeemed the 
sparkling draught from insipidity. But the one drawback to general 
enjoyment of the season’s performances was the remarkably large 
proportion of unfinished games. Four out of the five test matches 
were drawn, twelve out of the thirty other matches played by the 
Australian team, and sixty-one out of the 150 events which 
constituted the tournament for the County Championship. These 
included many of the best and some of the most critical contests. 
At times, and especially when the fifth of the test matches had to be 
left drawn, and England had to be content to accept a verdict of 
inferiority based on the only one of the series which was finished, 
suggestions for preventing such unsatisfactory results were offered in 
all the phpers. The familiar proposals of widening the wickets, 
narrowing the bats, extending the time for important matches, 
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deciding games by the first innings, playing matches of one innings 
for each side only, playing matches by relays of batsmen from each 
side alternately, diminishing the distance between the wickets for 
the benefit of the bowlers, and other ideas were ventilated. The 
Australians we were assured would not come again unless provision 
were made for playing at least the test matches to a conclusion, 
however long they might occupy. Perhaps the dissatisfied com¬ 
mentators might be excused this year for having forgotten that 
England has had. summer seasons when steady or intermittent rain 
would have interfered with a test match even if a week had been set 
apart for it. Curiously very little attention was given, if any, to one 
or two timidly submitted suggestions that the drawn games should 
be estimated. And yet this could be done, as I hope to show, in 
nine out of ten games so exactly as to exhibit the result with a fair¬ 
ness only a little less satisfactory than that of a finished match. 

The method of calculation which I should adopt would be that of 
comparing the actual performance of each side in every match, 
drawn or finished. I should ascertain the two wicket averages in 
every game, deduct the lower average from the higher one, and 
credit and debit the two sides respectively. I would only exclude 
from this valuation the very few matches, not more than three or 
four in all the Championship tournament this year, in which at lea c t 
one innings on each side had not been completed, admitting, however, 
the few instances when one side had voluntarily declared its first 
innings closed. This system of valuation may be first illustrated by 
applying it to the Australian test matches. The record, as has been 
stated, shows one victory to the credit of the Australians, and four 
drawn games. Estimated by the method just explained, the valuation 
comes out as below :— 

]. (Nottingham.) England 348 for 17 wickets = 20-47 average; Australia -82 
for 18 wickets = 26 77 average. Match value, 6-30 to Australia's credit and 
England’s debit. % 

2. (Lords.) England 446 for 20 wickets - 22’30 average; Australia 449 for 10 
wickets--44’90 average. Match value, 22’60 to Australia’s credit. 

3. (Leeds.) England 209 for 0 wickets = 20 55 average; Australia 306 for 20 
w ichets = 10’80 aveiage. Match value, O’75, this tune in England’s fuv our. 

4. (Manchester.) England 466 for 13 wickets = 35’84; Australia 342 for 17 
w ickets =- 31’88. Match value, 3’96, again to England's credit. 

5. (Oval.) England 376 for. 10 wickets - 37 60; Australia (JOG for 15 wickets 
- 10‘40. Match value, 17'20 to England’s credit. 


It thus appears that in this series of test matches Australia claims 
total match values 28 90, while England’s three credits reach a sum 
of 27*91, leaving a balance of only 99 in Australia’s favour, and 
showing a remarkable evenness of talent. 

It is not necessary to give in detail the separate values of the 
other matches played by the Australians during their stay in this 
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country, but it may. be interesting to state that, calculated in the 
manner here set forth, the total match values credited to them would 
amount to 1,195*66, while their debits would reach only 785*14. 
These figures include the test matches. The Australians played in 
all thirty-five matches, and the official record slates that they won 
sixteen, lost three, and that sixteen were drawn. Of the drawn 
games eight were in their favour * when judged by this method of 
reckoning. Seven were against them, and one (the first match with 
Yorkshire, which was abandoned after the county had made eighty- 
three for three wickets) is not counted. 

The application of this system to the matches which constitute 
the County Championship tournament is, however, its most interest¬ 
ing development. I am not by any means venturing to set it up in 
competition with the official method of computation. All I suggest 
is that it may be regarded as a statistical supplement to the M.C.C. 
table. The Marylebone Cricket Club formulated its rule for estima¬ 
ting the County Championship in the autumn of 1894, so that the 
contest has only been authoritatively recognised since the season of 
1895. It provides that ‘ one point shall be reckoned for each win, 
one deducted for each loss : unfinished games shall not be reckoned. 
The county which during the season shall have in finir-hed matches 
obtained the greatest proportionate number of points shall be 
reckoned champion county.’ It should be added that the M.C.C. 
also nominate each year the counties which shall be eligible to com¬ 
pete for thV Championship and fix the minimum number of matches 
w'hich each shall play. In 1899 fifteen counties were included, 
Worcestershire coming in for the first time. In view of the Australian 
tour the M.C.C. allowed the minimum of inter-county matches to be 
twelve, six out and six at home. In ordinary years the minimum 
has been seven or eight out and home matches. The w'eather is 
almost entirely responsible for so many matches being left unfinished; 
either play is stopped by rain, or, as was the case this year, the hard 
dry wickets are so favourable to the batsmen that it has been found 
impossible to dispossess the whole of them in a well-contested game 
within the regulation three days. No doubt the physical conditions 
are sometimes supplemented by political tactics. The captain of a 
losing side finds a couple of ‘ stonewaller& ’ invaluable when he has 
to play against time. A draw makes no.difference to the position of 
his county; a loss does. Thus the natural desire to get a good 
position in the list tends directly to encourage drawn matches. 

Nor does the official calculation take into account the extent of 
the wins. A bare win, a fluky win it may be, counts just the same 
as an overwhelming victory. Surrey beat Somerset in the last week 
of May by an innings and 379 runs. A week later Kent beat 
Somerset by 528 runs to 487. But both victories are of just the 
same value in the official estimate. There may be some good 
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cricketing reason for this inequity; but when cricketers appeal to 
arithmetic and reckon out their results even to the second place of 
decimals, ordinary statisticians may be excused for expecting some¬ 
thing like close accuracy. Certainly, if the object of the calculation 
is to ascertain the exact relative merits of the various teams as 
judged by their actual performances, the valuation of each match in 
the manner here sketched wiil give that information much more 
perfectly than it can be got from the M.C.C. method. The following 
are specimens of. the debit and credit accounts I should keep with 
each county. I take the two at the top of the list, namely, Surrey 
and Yorkshire. The matches are given ig the order in which they 
were played. 



Surrey 


Cr. 


Dr. 

11-00 

Leicestershire 

i 

21-35 

Derbyshire 


21-51 

’ Leicestershire 



Gloucestershire 

•30 

59-50 

Somersetshire, 

Warwickshire 

2-05 1 

27-40 

Derbyshire 


2215 

Lancashire 

i 

15-15 

: Yorkshire 


11-25 

"“Sussex 

Hampshire 

8-84 


Essex 

12-00 

8-98 

Essex 
’ Sussex 

1412 


Middlesex 

13-71 

2-25 

Kent 


14-24 

“Middlesex 


11-45 

y N ottinghamshire 

14-48 

5 Somersetshire 


7-00 

(iloucestershire 


33-85 

Lancashire 

“Kent 

•10 

54-45 

Hampshire 


5S-91 

“Warwickshire 


174-71 


51-18 


# Yorkshire 

< r. Dr. 

•.m "Worcestershire 
iO'OO Somersetshire 
25-50 Gloucestershire 


12"05 Essex 

Middlesex 24-50 

21- 85 Hampshire 

Essex 15-88 

I r>-4s Derbyshire 
57-03 Leicestershire 

"Surrey 15 - 15 

8-55 "Warwickshire 

I Lancashire . 2-95 

29-00 Derbyshire 

“Sussex 4‘14 

4-00 Somersetshire 
24 80 Warwickshire 

22- 75 Leicestershire 
00-99 Middlesex 
19-85 Kent 


7-18 Gloucestershire 


“ N ottinghamshire 

8-51 

'Lancashire 

7-27 

5 75 'Worcestershire 


10-79 ''Hampshire 

21-05 Nottinghamshire 


Kent 

1003 

10-41 “Sussex 


404-94 

95-03 


The unfinished matches in the above lists are indicated by 
asterisks. Surrey played one match with Nottinghamshire, which 
had to be abandoned on account of rain, after Notts had played half 
an innings. Neither this nor the Titanic game between the two 
leading counties themselves, when Yorkshire scored 704, and Surrey 
replied with 551 for seven wickets, is included in the accounts. Two 
instances from the above series may be selected to show the defect of 
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the M.C.C. disregard of drawn matches. At the Oval in the first 
week of July, Essex played a fine game against Surrey, heading the 
latter county by 132 runs on the first innings, 372 to 240. From 
Surrey’s second innings, however, a score of 264 resulted, and the 
time allowed for the match was exhausted. Ten "days later Surrey 
won the return match at Leyton after a rather fluky game. The 
match value on the former occasion was 12 00 in favour of Essex, on 
the latter 8 - 98 to Surrey’s advantage; but only the second game 
counted. 

The Yorkshire v. Middlesex matches furnished another hard case. 
These counties met at the end of May at Lord’s, when Middlesex 
made 488 in one innings, while Yorkshire only reached a total of 486 
in their two attempts. The match value of 24-JO was fairly gained 
by Middlesex on that" occasion. But at Bradford in July the 
Northerners more' than retrieved their earlier defeat. In their one 
(declared) innings they scored 575 for seven wickets, while Middlesex 
made 188 in their first, and 87 for three wickets in their second 
innings, being thus only saved from ignominious defeat by tknely 
rain. But the net result of these two matches in the Championship 
table is 1 point for Middlesex and 1 against Yorkshire. 

It would be easy to pick out from the season’s records many 
other instances of a county which, after splendid play, sometimes in 
consequence of splendid play, has missed the fair reward of its skill. 
The specimens quoted must, however, suffice. 

And now it only remains to ascertain the final result and compare 
it with the official record. The table compiled in accordance with 
the M.C.C. rule stood as follows at the end of the season : 



r. 

\v. 

L. 

D. 

ns. in 

pmies 

l'crccutiige 

Surrey . 

. 20 

10 

2 

14 

8 

12 

GG-00 

Middlesex 

. 18 

11 

y 

4 

8 

14 

67-14 

Yorkshire 

. 28 

14 

4 

10 

10 

18 

5555 

Lancashire 

. 25 

12 

(5 

to 

4 

0 

18 

3333 

Sussex . 

22 

7 

5 

10 


12 

16-60 

Essex 

. 20 

6 

G 

8 

0 

12 

-— 

Warwickshire 

. 20 

4 

5 

11 

-1 

9 

' -11-11 

Kent 

. 19 

0 

8 

5 

_ •> 
mi 

14 

-14-28 

Gloucestershire 

. 20 

5 

8 

7 

- 3 

13 

-23-76 

Hampshire 

. 20 

4 

8 

8 

- 4 

12 

-33-33 

Notts 

. 1(5 

2 

4 

10 

_ 2 

6 

-33-33 

Worcestershire 

. 12 

2 

5 

r> 

*» 

— O 

7 

-42-86 

Leicestershire . 

. 18 

2 

8 

8 

-6 

10 

-60 00 

Somersetshire . 

. 16 

2 

8 

6 

• -G 

10 

- 6000 

Derbyshire 

. 18 

2 

9 

to 

4 

-7. 

11 

- 63-63 

I place against this 

a table showing the 

total 

match values 


credited and debited to each of the fifteen counties engaged in the 
. tournament^ taken from accounts carefully compiled in the form of 
those referring to the Surrey and Yorkshire matches printed above. 
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cr. 

Ur. 

Balance 

Surrey 

. 374*71 

61-18 

* ' 323-53 

Yorkshire . 

. 404-94 

96-03 

309 91 

Middlesex . 

. 207-68 

9006 

110-63 

Essex . 

. 187-09 

100-82 

80-87 

Sussex . . 

. 138-64 

80-93 

51-01 

Worcestershire . 

. 102-12 

66-66 

40-67 

Kent . 

. 106-12 

7100 

3112 

Lancashire . 

. ] 84-<5r> 

165-32 

29-33 

Gloucestershire . 

. 90-41 

123 01 

32-00 

Nottinghamshire . 

. 110-60 

156-73 

4613 

Warwickshire 

. 16707 

252*38 

- 95 31 

Hampshire . 

. 107-40 

273-40 

- 100 00 

Somersetshire 

. 4S-3.8 

251-01 

- 202 03 

Leicestershire 

. 62-77 

278-14 

- - 225-37 

Derbyshire . 

. 29 70 

201-29 

- -dl’dJ 


w ■m 

It will be seen that the effect of weighing each match, and giving 
to the two sides engaged their respective credits and discredits, does 
not so seriously disturb the final results as perhaps might have been 
expected. Surrey secures the top place, and Derbyshire wins the 
wooden spoon, by both methods of estimation. Sussex is fifth 
and Gloucestershire ninth in both tables, while Yorkshire, Middlesex, 
Kent, Nottinghamshire, Somersetshire, and Leicestershire only vary 
their positions by a single place in the two lists. Essex and Worcester¬ 
shire appear to deserve higher places, while Lancashire, Warwickshire, 
and Hampshire have been assigned better positions officially 
than exact arithmetic would give them. But the most‘notable fact 
ascertainable from the second table is the enormous superiority of 
Surrey and Yorkshire over the other first-class counties. It may be 
objected that the two leading counties have made their high positions 
by reason of the larger number of matches in their programmes than 
in those of their competitors. Certainly the contest would be more 
satisfactory if all counties played the same number of matches, but 
it may be assumed that the only result of more matches being played 
by some of the counties would be to exhibit their inferiority even 
more strikingly. At all events these figures represent exactly what 
each county has accomplished during the season. It may be left for 
cricketers to draw whatever conclusions may seem most reasonable 
from them. 

A. C. Wootton. 

* 

Note. —In the Times of the 19th of August last a letter appeared 
from Mr. Norwood Young .suggesting that the test matches between 
England and Australia should be estimated according to the wicket 
averages in each of them. Mr. Young showed that by adopting such 
a plan England would have been declared the winner of three of the 
four drawn test matches. I only allude to this letter to mention 
that my proposal to write this article for The Nineteenth Century 
was made in a letter to the Editor dated the 27th of July, 1899. 

A. C. W 
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LITERATURE BEFORE LETTERS 


The question, has often been discussed whether there could possibly 
have been anything like what we call literature before the invention 
of our alphabet, or of any letters, whether hieroglyphic, cuneiform, 
or Chinese. Years ago this question was the subject of hot contro¬ 
versy between those who maintained that the original Homeric 
poems were composed before letters, paper, and ink were known to 
the Greeks, and that for some time they were handed down by oral 
tradition before they were reduced to writing, and the large public 
who declared such an idea was simply incredible, impossible, nay, 
unthinkable. These adjectives are very handy, but they are always 
suspicious by their very positiveness. If ethnology had been studied 
in the days of F. A. Wolf as it is now, these brave adjectives would 
soon have collapsed before the evidence which we now possess of the 
existence of poetical and literary works in different parts of the world 
long before there is any sign of a knowledge of written letters. To 
quote afew examples only—Prince, in the Proceedin'/u of the American 
Philosophical Society, December 1897, p. 480, states that the records 
of Indian tribes were in nearly all cases transmitted orally by elderly 
men whose memories had been specially trained for the purpose 
from their youth. It was customary for these keepers of the tribal 
history from time to time to instruct the younger members of their 
clan in the annals of their people. The records thus transmitted 
in the case of the Passamaquoddies were kept in the meipory of the 
historians by means of a mnemonic system assisted by the so-called 
wampum-shells, which were arranged on strings in such a manner 
that certain combinations suggested certain sentences or ideas to 
the narrator or * reader,’ who, of course, already knew his record by 
heart, and was merely aided in his memory by associating the 
arrangements of the wampum-beads with incidents or sentences in 
the tale, song, or ceremony which he was rendering. This explains 
such expressions as ‘ marriage wampum ’ or ‘ burial wampum,’ w'liich 
are common among the Passamaquoddies, and simply mean com¬ 
binations of wampum-shells which suggested to the initiated inter¬ 
preter the ritual of the tribal marriage and burial ceremonies, 
something like the Gfrihya-Sutras of the Yedic age. 
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This custom of preserving records by means of a mnemonic 
system was known to all the tribes of the Algonquin race as well as 
to the Iroquois clan. Brinton refers to the' record of tally-sticks of 
the Crees and Chipeways as ‘ the rude beginning of the system of 
mnemonic aids.’ * 

The late Rev. W. W. Gill, who first civilised and then converted 
the whole of the island of Manghia, described a considerable mnemonic 
literature as still existing in many of the islands of the South Pacific. 
It is metrical, and its language has retained certain archaisms, so as to 
differ slightly, but characteristically, from the spoken language. Those 
who learn these forms by heart enjoy great respect and influence 
among their people, and tlieir records are accepted as authoritative 
for deciding any questions of inheritance, of disputed frontiers, of 
dynastic succession, &c., provided always that they are in metre and 
in the old language of the islands. Gill has published a number 
of these ancient songs which he had learned from his own converts. 
Were there no such keepers of records in Samoa for settling the 
succession ? 

A still more extraordinary case of the preservation of a large 
epic poem by means of memory only was discovered among the 
inhabitants of Finland. Here a large number of popular poems 
were collected at the beginning of our century -by Lbnnrot and 
others, poems which had lived on, as it would seem, without any 
elaborate measures having been taken for their careful preservation. 
They were collected in the spinning-rooms and bath-rooms, and 
there were but slight discrepancies between the same poems as 
recited by men and women in different parts of the country. 
All these poems, though apparently independent of each other, 
like the Homeric Aiisteias, were easily arranged into one coherent 
epic, the Ivalevala. though Lunnrot made no secret that, as he 
had learnt a larger number of those poems than any of the 
regular rhapsodes, he thought himself free to take the same liberties 
with them which they constantly did. All this is extremely in¬ 
teresting. and instructive to all who are occupied with the 
Homeric question under several of its most important aspects. 

These cases, to which more might be added, prove, at all events,* 
the fact that, before the invention of letters, oral tradition was the 
only means of preserving and handing down religious, legal, and 
poetical documents from one generation to another, and thus laying 
the foundations of what we call a civilised life, based on handing 
down the experience of each generation to succeeding generations. 

But while in many parts of the world these literary attempts 
remained naturally very imperfect, they were brought to a high 
state of perfection among the people of Mesopotamia, China, and 
Egypt, while in India they actually led on to a complete literature 
preserved in alphabetic writing. It was particularly that clan or 
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caste which is commonly called the caste of the Brahmans that 
cultivated literary compositions, and though they were averse to 
multiplying MSS. or books, one of the old alphabets is actually 
called Bruhmi, the alphabet of their god Brahma or of the Brahmans. 
But though, for reasons of their own—that is, in<order to keep the 
education of the higher ranks in their own hands—the Brahmans 
resisted the multiplication of MSS. and insisted on their sacred 
literature being handed down by one generation to another accord¬ 
ing to a strict discipline which formed the foundation of their 
popular education, we see there better than anywhere else how large 
a mass of literature may be preserved by memory alone, provided 
there is a scholastic method by which the memory is disciplined 
and strengthened for these extraordinary efforts. No wonder that 
modern schoolmasters consider such achievements as quite impos¬ 
sible, incredible, and unthinkable. They are like the fishes who, 
from living for generations in dark caves, have nearly or altogether 
lost the use of their eyes, and would naturally shake their heads when 
they were told that there was such a thing as light. 

One thing is certainly surprising—namely, that neither in Greece 
nor in India do we find any trace of the revolution that must have 
been introduced by the discovery of writing or its application to the 
better preservation of a literature that had till then been purely 
mnemonic. The invention of printing is, after all, a purely mechani¬ 
cal improvement, which any woodcarver might have made without 
much effort or ingenuity. Its effects, however, were colossal, and 
such words as printing, imprinting, publishing, edition, &c., soon 
found their place in the dictionary of every language. The inven¬ 
tion of an alphabet and its application to the preserving and spread¬ 
ing of literary compositions, required a much greater expenditure of 
ingenuity, and must have caused an immense revolution in the 
intellectual constitution of the leading nations of the world, and 
yet we meet almost nowhere with any expression of wonder and 
admiration. 

The reason for this may have been that writing came in very early 
and very gradually. At first it was used not for literary purposes, but 
for official inscriptions on monuments and coins, for treaties between 
States, or for commercial intercourse between the merchants of old. 
It was, in fact, at first a matter of engraving rather than of painting, 
of the chisel and stilus rather than of the brush, the reed, and colour 
(ink, &c.). Thus we find even in countries into which the knowledge 
of alphabetic writing was clearly imported, ready made, from without 
—as, for instance, in India—single letters scattered on milestones, used 
for marking cattle, employed tentatively on sigloi, then on coins 
and public monuments, long before the use of the alphabet, slightly 
modified and made more current, for literary purposes. In India, 
for instance, which derived its alphabet from an Aramean source, 
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the first trace of paper instead of stone or metal, and therefore oi 
some colouring substance used for writing, occurs, as I pointed out 
in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, in the account which 
Nearchus in the fourth century b.c. gives us of what he had seen 
in India. He speaks of layers of cotton pressed together for the 
production of paper, 1 a process similar to that which is followed by 
modern paper-makers in India in the production of their papier 
vegetal. This seemed to me to prove the existence of a written 
language and of jmper, probably used in the sea-coast towns visited 
by foreign merchants, and indispensable for making commercial 
contracts. But while this would show the use of alphabetic writing 
on paper in the fourth century i:.c., and chiefly for commercial 
purposes, we must not forget how large'a country India is in order 
to understand what Megasthenes says in on§ of his fragments, 2 that 
the Indians in his time—that is, about the same time as Nearchus— 
had no knowledge of letters, but settled every legal question from 
memory. If we supposed that airo fivij/ags 3 could be translated from 
tTie •Smriti, the recognised name for legal and other branches of 
profane literature in Sanskrit, this would show that the Indians 
themselves had explained to Nearchus that their laws existed 
originally in their memory only, and that their law-books were 
technically called Smriti or fivgy.g. 

But what I wanted chiefly to point out is that in that country, in 
India, where a considerable mnemonic literature existed before writing 
was introduced from without, where a minute analysis erf the sounds 
of words into lettei-s, vowels, and consonants : nasals, labials, and 
dentals ; surds and sonants ; tenues and aspirates, and all the rest, had 
nevertheless been carried out by ancient grammarians on thorough 
scientific phonetic principles, little or no surprise was excited by this 
most extraordinary discovery of writing. One can only suppose that 
people- grew accustomed gradually to the idea of writing, of parley 
mix yeux , by inscriptions on coins, monuments, milestones, and by 
the marks on cattle, so that its use, it may be at first as a mere 
help to the memory and afterwards as taking the place of tiie 
ancient and sacred mnemonic literature of the country, was not 
so sudden a shock as it otherwise would have been. 

If in later times the invention of letters was ascribed to Brahman, 
and the alphabet itself called Brahmi, given by Brahman, nothing 
could be more natural, considering that he was supposed to be the 
husband of Va k speech and the creator of all things. These are 
traditions which cannot be traced back much further than 300 
or 400 A.D., and seem in their origin most natural. Another 

1 M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Lit., p. 515; Biihler, Ind. Palaeography, 
P- <5- 

- Fragmenta Historica Oraecae, eel. C. Muller, ii. 430. * 

a M. M., Hist. A. S. Lit., p. 515 ; Biihler, loc . cit., p. 6. * 
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tradition mentioned by Alberuni that tbe letters had been forgotten 
in India, and bad, by divine revelation, been reinvented by Vytisa, 
tbe son of Parasara, deserves more serious attention than it has 
hitherto received, because there is an episode in the great epic of tbe 
Mahdbharata, which is always ascribed to Vyasa, stating that the 
god Ganesa, the lord of hosts, was the first to reduce that immense 
poem to writing, an episode absent ip the earlier redactions of tbe 
poem. This seems to prove almost with certainty that before that 
time, before the addition of that episode, tbe Mahdbharata, as a 
collected poem, had existed in oral tradition only; at all e\ ents, it 
seems to admit a dens as alone fit to deal with such a nodv s. And 
here it should be added that Vyasa, i.e. disposition, would be a \ery 
near equivalent of Nyasa, putting down, the recognised word for 
writing. If there is no authoritative proof of the existence of tbe 
Mahdbharata , with all its constituent chapters, before the eleventh 
century A.D., 4 that would put the use of writing for literary purposes 
very late, and far too late. 

Gut while in India we seldom or ne%er meet with any expies^ioh 
of surprise at the possibility of writing or painting sound, an art 
which, even to us, wpultl seem miraculous unless we knew its natural 
origin and its slow and regular historical progress, there are a few 
passages in Greek literature which seem to indicate that the recollec¬ 
tion of a period of purely mnemonic literature was not quite extinct 
in Greece even at the time of Plato. The Greeks spoke of Mnemosyne 
(memory) as the mother of all the Muses, that is, of all branches of 
human knowledge, and even when they speak of Homer as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Homeric poems, they never represent the blind 
bard as a writer, not even as an Egyptian scribe with stilus, paper, 
and ink. And when Plate wrote his fierce attack on the invention 
of writing, we can clearly perceive from the tone of his in\eeti\e 
that those whom he addressed would not have entirely forgotten 
that wonderful age in which Mnemosyne and her daughters ruled 
supreme. On that ground the passage in the Phaedros is of bo 
much importance that I shall quote it here : 

Solcrates. I have heard a tiadition of antiquity, whether true or not antiquity 
only knows. . . . 

Phaedros. I wish you would tell me i\ liat 

Solcrates. In the Egyptian city of Xatihralis there was a famous old god, whoso 
name was Tkeuth—the bird which is called the Ibis ‘being sacred to lnn\—and ho 
was the inventor of many arts, such as arithmetic and calcul itioa, and geometry and 
astronomy, and draughts and dice; but his great discovery was the use ol lctteis. 
Now, in those days Thammus was the lung of the whole of Upper Egypt, w Inch is 
the district surrounding that great city, called by the Hellenes Egyptian Thebes, 
and they call the god himself Ammon. To him came Theuth and showed his 
inventions, desiring that the other Egyptians might be allowed to liav< 1 the benefit 
of them. lie went through them, and Thammus inquired about their several uses, 


4 Buhler, l.e., p. 4. 
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and praised some of them and censured others, and approved or disapproved of 
them. There would be no use in repeating all that Thflmmus said to Theuth in 
praise or blame of various arts. But when they came to letters, 4 This,’ said 
Theuth, 4 will make the Egyptians wiser and give them better memories, for this 
is tlu 1 cure of forgetfulness and of folly.’ Thammus replied, ‘ 0 most ingenious * 
Theuth, he who has the gift of invention is not always the best judge of the utility 
or inutility of his own inventions to the users of them. And in this instance a 
paternal lo\e of your own child has led you to say what is not the fact, for this 
nnention of yours will create forgetfufhess in the learners’ souls, because they will 
not u-e their memories ; they will trust to the external written characters and not 
remember of themselves You have found a specific, not for memory, but for 
reminiscence, and you give your disciples only the pretence of w.'-dom. They will 
he hearers of many things and will have learned nothing; they will appear to he 
omniscient, and will generally know nothing; they will be tiresome company, 
having the show of wisdom without the reality. 

Fkaedros. Yes, Sokrates, you can easily invent tales of Egypt or of any other 
country. # 

()n this point we may fully agree with Phaedros, but the im¬ 
pression remains on my mind that such a diatribe against the ait of 
writing would hardly be intelligible except in a country where the 
period of mnemonic literature had not yet been entirely forgotten. 
This impression is confirmed by the statement of Xenophonthat in 
his time clever boys at school had still to learn the whole of the 
II lad and Odyssey by heart, though we know from Plutarch 6 that 
every schoolmaster at least possessed a copy of the Iliad. The 
Homeric poems themselves were at the same time known to the 
people at large, not from MSS. which they might read, but from the 
rhapsodes who travelled about from village to village, from town to 
town, 7 a stupid race, who hardly understood the meaning of what 
they were repeating every day before large crowds. However, the 
fact remains that in no Greek writer do we meet with any expression 
of wonder at what seems to us the most wonderful invention of 
antiquity, the discovery of alphabetic writing, beyond the fact that, 
like the invention of all arts, such as spinning and ploughing, the 
art of writing also was traced back to some divine author. To say 
that the literary activity ascribed to Vyilsa, which is far too large for 
any one individual, represents really the work of a whole period, 
during which whatever remained of the ancient mnemonic literature 
of India was for the first time reduced to writing, requires more 
proof than we can at present produce. 

However, the question of a whole period of mnemonic litera¬ 
ture preceding everywhere the written literature of a country, 
though strongly mooted by the school of F. A. Wolf, made little 
progress before the discovery of the ancient Vedic literature of India. 
The idea that memory, though a possible, must have been a very 
unsafe, vehicle for poetry, and stillimore for prose, was entirely con¬ 
tradicted by what we saw in India. True, the MSS. of the Veda, 

1 Co'iv iii. 7. ' Alcib. c. 7 ‘ Xenophon, Conv. iv. 7. 
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which I collated in various public and private libraries, proved 
wonderfully correct. While the MSS. of Greek and Homan classics, 
and more particularly those of the New Testament, swarm with 
various readings, the MSS. of the Eig-Veda, the sacred hymns of 
the Brahmans, are almost free from them in the ordinary sense of 
that word. They may contain some clerical errors here and there, 
but these clerical errors have nevei; become traditional, they have 
seldom been copied from one MS. into another, or, if they were, they 
had some kind of birthright, they belonged, in fact, to some ancient 
Vedic family, the members of which had preserved some peculiar 
reading of their own from early times, and would never admit it to be 
a mere error. They were, in fact, the result of oral tradition as 
preserved with great care and accuracy in various Vedic families. 
Thus, when I consulted my friends among the Vedic scholars of India 
concerning some of these varieties in the text of the Eig-Veda, they 
told me, what I ought to have known from their ancient literature, 
that MSS. of the Veda had never been considered as of great 
authority in India, and that their own great scholars never learnt 
the Veda from MSS., but only from the mouth of a Guru, who had 
himself learnt it from his Guru, and thus ad infinitum. MSS. 
might be used now and then, but if there should ever be serious 
doubt or controversy as to the exact wording of a passage, it would 
be settled in India, not by a collation of MSS., but by an appeal to 
a living MS., that is, to /SYotriya Brahmans, who had been taught by 
t heir Guru in the proper way. 

The Eig-Veda-Samhita consists of 1,017 or 1,028 hymns, each on 
an average of about ten verses. I have not counted the words, 
though I have made a complete index of them ; but, if we may trust 
native scholars, the total number of words in the collection of the 
Eig-Veda amounts to 153,826. H 

The editor of the Indian Antiquary assures '' us that there are 
still thousands of Brahmans who know the whole of the Eig-Veda by 
heart. I have myself had visits from native scholars who could 
repeat large portions of it, and I have been in correspondence with 
others who assured me that they could do the same when they were 
only twelve or fifteen years of age. A very distinguished native 
scholar, Shankar Pandurang Pandit, wrote to me in 1877: ‘I am 
collating a few of our walking Eig-Veda MSS., taking your text as 
my basis I find a good many differences, which I shall be able to 
examine more closely, when I may be able to say whether they are 
real various readings or not. I will, of course, communicate them all 
to you before making any use of them publicly, if I can do this at 
all.’ 

Another native scholar, who is Professor at the Government 
College in Poonah, E. G. Bhandarkar, M.A., when writing in the 
s Hibbert Lectures, p. 157. * 1870, p. 110. 
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Indian Antiquary 10 of the same class of students of the Veda, says : 

‘ Learning the Vedas by heart and repeating them in a manner 
never to make a single mistake even in the accents, is the occupation 
of their life.’ The best student of the Veda knows by heart the 
Samhita, the Pac^a, Krama, Gedii, and Ghana of the hymns, the 
Aitareya Brahmana and Arawyaka, the Kalpa and Grihya Sutras 
of Asvalayana, the Nighawtu, J^irukta, 7iPandas, (Jyotisha, /Slksha 
Pacini’s grammar. A Vaidika is thus a living Vedic library! 

I hope my readers have not been frightened by this string of 
uncouth names. They do not sound so uncouth as they look, if 
they will only remember that Sanskrit is pronounced like Italian, 
that lc, < 7 , t, d, s, h, m, if printed as italics, represent peculiar modifi¬ 
cations of those letters about which they need not trouble themselves 
in reading, while, if they try to pronounce ijjiem, they have only to 
remember that k is pronounced like ch in church, and g like j in 
join. All the other letters are pronounced as they are written. 
Before I explain what all these.names mean, and what an amount of 
literature they embrace, I must explain once more that the Vedic 
students who carry that weight of literature on their shoulders or in 
their brains never attempt to carry anything else, never during all 
their life think of anything else. They are what they profess to 
know, they are the books which they have learnt by heart. 
Originally the one object of their existence was to preserve these 
works, to preserve them from that destruction which, before there 
was writing .with ink and paper, would have been inevitable. There 
was in fact no other way for preserving what was considered sacred, 
revealed by the Godhead, handed down from teacher to teacher, at 
first, probably, from father to son, and the loss of which would have 
involved the loss of all that was most valued in this life, most essential 
for the next. We must not imagine that every Brahman learnt all 
this mass of literature by heart. Every member of the priestly caste, 
nay, every boy of the second and third castes also, the nobility and 
the citizens, were expected to learn some portions of it, even without 
aspiring to become teachers in turn. It was reserved for a smaller 
elite of Brahmans, and of Brahmans only, to go through years and 
years of the strictest mnemonic discipline in order to become 
recognised teachers. And it must be remembered that during 
the whole of their life, from childhood to old age, they had 
nothing else to do than 'to keep up by persistent repetition the 
mnemonic capiial which they had acquired. It is no use to 
consult a Vedic Brahman on philosophical questions, ora Law Pandit 
on grammar. He knows one book, and to all intents and purposes 
is that hook. If you want to find a quotation from Manu, open a 
Law Pandit, and he will give it you, chapter and verse. But the 
history of the world, geography, astronomy, do not exist for him. 

- 10 1874, p. 132 teq. 
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Newspapers, did not .exist, and novels are a very recent growth'of 
native literature. He remained in one groove from beginning to 
end, and thus the extraordinary feats of memory, which at first sound 
to us perfectly incredible, become comprehensible. Besides, for what 
purpose should these mnemonic feats have been invented ? No one 
seems proud of them, they only seem inevitable to account for the 
existence of a literature at a time when writing was unknown. 

It would have removed many difficulties if the Brahmans had 
declared that Brahma or Gawesa or Vyasa wrote the. Veda, and no one 
could have contradicted them, for no one knew that writing, even for 
monumental purposes, does not occur before tlxe age of King Asoka 
in the third century u.C. In fact all the evidence we can gather from 
century to century down to the time of Hiouenthsang and I-tsing, 
seventh century a.d., and which I have collected elsewhere, admits of 
one explanation only, namely, tbat no one in India doubted of the 
wonderful powers of memory in the preservation of their ancient litera¬ 
ture. It may be well to add the independent evidence of what might 
be supposed to have been hostile witnesses, if indeed the questiptr'of 
hostility could come in, where facts were palpable, uncontested, and 
incontestable. I no longer assign so early a date to the Buddhist 
Suttas as I formerly did, nay, I go so for as to admit that though 
these Suttas may have existed in some form, we cannot prove that 
they existed in the form of books, such as we have them before 
the time of VaWagamini, 80 is.C. But even for that time their 
evidence is* not to be misapprehended. When, for instance, they 
speak of what the word Brahman really means, they do not see the 
essential qualities of that spiritual rank in birth, colour, and knowledge 
of the Vedas, but in far higher qualities. Brahman had evidently 
assumed at that time, in spite of the opposition between Brahmans 
and Buddhists, the same meaning which we assign to a true gentle¬ 
man, a true nobleman, as being not simply a member of a noble 
family, but a man who possesses true nobility of soul and true 
gentleness of conduct. Not even a knowledge of the Veda would 
make a man a real Brahman, much less a Rishi. And thus we-read, 
for instance, in the AmbaWha Sutta, 11 ‘Though you, AmbaWha (a 
Brahman) can say—I, as a pupil, know by heart the verses of the 
ancient poets (Rishis) of the Brahmans, the authors of the verses and 
reciters of tlfe verses, whose ancient form of words so chanted, 
uttered, or composed, the Brahmans of to-day chant over again and 
rehearse, intoning or reciting exactly as they have been intoned or 
recited, yet are you not on that account a Rishi yourself, or have 
attained to the state of a Rishi.’ What is most important in this 
passage is that a distinction is made between certain mystic verses, 
probably the ordinary Mantras, the Gayatri, &c., or some of the 
Mahavakyas, and the great mass of verses of the Three Vedas, and 


11 Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. ii. p. 129., 
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that these three (not four) Vedas should be ascribed, to certain 
authors, 12 just as they are now. It is also clear that a number of 
subsidiary works, some of them in prose, were at that time considered 
essential in a Brahman’s mnemonic supdlex. They need not be 
exactly the same'texts which we possess, but they must have treated 
of the same subjects, such as ritual (Kalpa), phonology ($iksha), 
exegesis (Purimas), legends (Itihasas), words (Nirukta), grammar 
(Vyakarana). To these is added Lokayata, which I should identify 
with profane (Smriti) philosophy, and lastly the indices or Anukra- 
manis, which many Brahmans and even not Brahmans know by heart. 
It is clear, therefore, that in the eyes - of. the public the Brahmans 
had claimed to be Brahman on the strength of their mnemonic 
knowledge, while Buddha himself assigned a far higher sense to that 
name, and in that higher sense claimed it for himself and for every 
true gentleman, whether Brahmana or Sarnana. 

It is but natural that in their efforts to learn the hymns of the 
Kig-Veda, the Brahmans should have resorted to every kind of 
imiwnonic device in order to facilitate the acquisition of them by 
their young pupils, and to guard against any corruptions in the 
text. Thus we learn from time quite as early as any Buddhist texts 
coukl claim, from the Prati.sakhyas, for instance, that the Samhita, 
the collection of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, was learnt in five 
different ways, called (1) S.wahita, (2) Pada, (3) Krama, (4) Gat;\, 
(5) Ghana. , 

The first text gives the words pronounced together, with such 
modifications of final and initial letters as are required by the rules 
of Sandhi, as given in the <S T iksha, phonetics, and in the grammar of 
P; mini. 

In the second, or Pada, text each word is given by itself, very 
much as we recite our poetry, without stringing every word together 
with the following word. 

In the third, the Krama text, if we take a line consisting of a 
number of independent words, they' have to he recited as follows : 

1,2; 2, 3; 3, 4 ; 4, 5 ; 5, G; 6, 7 ; 7, 8, &e. This is supposed 
to secure to each wrnrd both its modified and its unmodified form, and 
MSS. in which the words of the Rig-Veda are arranged in that fashion 
are by no means scarce, nor Brahmans who can recite,the hymns in 
that fashion. . 

In the Gu,t;t text the words are still more complicated. They 
follow each other according to the following scheme : 

1,2; 2, 3 ; 3, 2; 2, 3 ; 3, 4; 4, 3 ; 3, 4, &c. 

Lastly, in the Ghana texts the complication is carried to such a 

15 A//haka (first Ashtaka), Yamaka, Vamadava, Vessamitta Yamataggi, Angirasa, 
Bharadv%a, VaseWlia, Kassapa and Bhagu, evidently, though with slight modifica¬ 
tions, the names of the reputed principal authors of the Ten Mawdalas of the Rig- 
Veda, l.c. p. 129. 
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degree that it becomes really absurd, and yet not only are there 
students who can go through the whole of the Rig-Yeda in the 
Ghana fashion, but I have seen even MSS. in which large portions of 
this Veda are written out in this fashion, viz.: 

1, 2, 2, 1, 1, 2, 3, 3, 2, 1, 1. 2, 3 ; 2, 3. 3, 2. 4>, 3, 4, 4. 3, 2, 2, 
3; 2, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3, 4, 4, 3. 2, 2, 3, 4; 3, 4, 4, 3, 3, 4, ;5, 5, 4, 3. 3, 
4, 5. 


These are facts, and how could we account for them if we did not 
recognise in them the paramount object to assist jn the learning of 
the Veda, and particularly with regard to final and initial letters and 
the constant modifications of the accents in the preservation of its 
correctness ? The recitation becomes, of course, a mere singsong, but 
I am told that school-boys and school-girls adopt even now similar 
tricks in reciting, or in speaking to each other, if they do not wish to 
be understood by their neighbours. Incredible as such statements 
may sound to us, our sceptical friends have only to undertake a trip 
to Bombay and they will’ return converted. In order to convince me, 
though I confess that after having read the old Prahtisakhyas I cfid 
not want much convincing, my friend, Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
sent me a photograph, which he explains in a letter dated the 28th 
of February, 1883: 


I have been for some time thinking of sending this photograph to you, having 
purposely had it taken for you. You will perhaps not recognise me there sitting on 
a chair with a^volume of your Editio Princeps of the Itig-Vedn. Behind me stands 
my friend, Abaji Vishnu Kutbnvatn, of the Guzerathi Provincial College at 
Ahmedabad. But the most important figure in the group is the blind man who is 
sitting in front of me on a stool covered with a panther skin. He was left, blind 
—entirely blind—by a fell attack of small-pox when he was an infant. H e is now 
about 36 years old, and lives on the kindness of bis brot her, a distinguished member 
of the Bombay Uncovenanted Civil Service. Blind KesavablmWa is a most, excel¬ 
lent Vedic scholar, he knows by heart the whole of the Rig-Yeda-Snwdiita, the 
whole of the Aitareyn Brahmawa (prose), the whole of Paw ini’s grammar in eight 
books, and the rest of the Dasa Granthas, the Ten Books, IP* can repeat from 
beginning to end, not only the Sawihita text, but also the Pa da and the Krama 
texts (as explained before). 13 I have often examined him with your editions 
of the Samhita and Pada texts in my hands, and found him perfectly accurate in 
his recitation. lie never requires any help to refresh his memory, hut is always 
ready to begin wherever you like. No accent, no letter, no pause, no sound is 
misplaced, everything is recited in the most correct method. 

I do not claim this man as proving that all the lines which are contained in the 
ltig-Veda could have been composed without paper and ink, hut only that they 
could have been handed down by memory before our alphabetic letters were invented 
and had been applied to, the preservation of ancient poetry. Blind TCosavabhatta 
cannot read, be never could read. But his father, being a very pious man, felt it 
as a great misfortune that his boy should he so unfortunate, and he employed a 
Vedic scholar to teach him, not in a public school, but at home, lie kept him at 
home and also kept anbther poor Brahman boy to learn with him. After the Guru, 
or teacher, had given him lessons daily, the hoy sat down with a MS. of the Veda, 
to learn by heart the same lesson with his blind companion. This was, of course, 

” The Gat a and Ghana seem unknown to the authors of t lie Priihtis&khya. 
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irregular, but could not be helped in a private class. # The blind boy, however, 
thus learnt by rote whatever the Guru had taught and whatever his young com¬ 
panion helped him to repeat. 

After about twelve or thirteen years, blind KesavabhaMa became the perfect 
Vedic scholar he is now, and has become in turn a teacher of the Veda. 

• 

It must not be supposed, however, that this learning by heart is 
restricted to Vedic literature. • Brahmans who devote themselves to 
the study of law, learn some law-books by heart, and some commen¬ 
taries on them, and commentaries on commentaries. A grammarian 
learns the great grammar of Pawini and other grammatical treatises, 
a philosopher the rules of one or several systems of philosophy, a 
student of general literature the masterpieces of Kalidasa and 
others. 

Women are excluded from these oral teachings, but I have known 
one case at least where the young daughter of a more liberal-minded 
Brahman was allowed to profit by the daily lessons of her brothers. 
She was the lady who came to me at Oxford, and recited, in the 
presence of my somewhat incredulous professorial colleagues, the 
Bhagavadgita, the Amara-Kosha, and large portions of the Bhaga- 
vata-Purfma. 

To a student familiar with Sanskrit literature, such confirmatory 
instances are hardly required. Ife meets with constant indications 
that the ancient literature of the Brahmans was not a written but a 
mnemonic literature, not a book or a volume but some ideal posses¬ 
sion minded down from time immemorial and carefully preserved to 
the present day. We call our sacred literature the Holy Writ, or the 
Bible, i.e. the books. With the Aryan nations it has remained 
customary to speak of what is fore-ordained as ‘ spoken,’ fatum ; the 
Semitic nations more usually call it 1 what, is written.’ We speak 
of volumes, pages, chapters, and verses; why should no such ex¬ 
pressions have been applied in ancient times to the Veda ? Tt is 
called 'the Veda, that is Knowledge; it is called S ruti, that is the 
Hearing ; while the more recent compositions are called Smrlti or 
Recollection. In later times a human workmanship is distinctly 
denied to the Veda, and it is therefore called apaurusheyu, i.e. 
not made by man. This is surely a strange idea among ancient, 
and as yet but half-civilised, people, but it seems to have been 
readily accepted in India. Juke some not long departed English 
divines, who saw in everything miraculous—such as the account of 
his death, given by Moses himself in the Five Books of Moses—the 
best proof that Moses must have been a divinely inspired prophet, 
Hindu theologians also have argued that no ordinary mortal could 
possibly have predicted the rewards of sacrifices in a future life, as 
they are promised in the Veda, unless he had heard or seen them. 
While what they had heard was called /Sruti, they themselves, becausS 
they had been able to see what was hidden from ordinary mortals, 
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were called Rishis, seers. All these facts may seem insignificant as 
arguments, but they are important on account of their very insignifi¬ 
cance ; they evidently were not designed, but are there, because the 
underlying belief was there that the Veda was not a literary composi¬ 
tion in the ordinary sense, but a communication made by a divine 
power and handed down by word of mouth from one generation to 
another, without the help of a written language. If it should be 
argued that this system of oral tradition continued to exist at a time 
when writing and printing were well known and widely practised in 
India, that the author of the Laws of Manu actually anathematises 
those who wrote the Veda and learnt it by heart from a book and not 
from the mouth of a qualified teacher, even this seems to me to 
confirm the fact that there was a time when writing did not yet exist 
in India, and when the Jianding down of the Veda, and with it the 
education of the people, formed the exclusive privilege of the Brah¬ 
mans. Similar survivals of ancient customs are well known. For 
certain sacred functions a Jewish priest still uses a stone weapon, 
while a steel knife may be in his pocket; nay, we are told that -in 
Poland, even after the invention of printing, Christian chaplains had 
to relate or sing the history of their ancestors before the people, 
instead of reading it. 14 That the hymns of the Yeda were originally 
composed by men who knew a written alphabet, has never been 
maintained, much less proved. The name assigned to one. alphabet, 
Brdhmi, even if it should be meant for invented by Brahma, 
is of late date, and would mean no more than that its origin was 
unknown, while the name of Yavamani Lipi, used by Pfrnini, and 
meaning the writing of the Yavanas, is as honest and straightforward 
a confession of the Brahmans’ acquaintance with an Ionic alphabet as 
the Greek name of Phoenician letters or the Arab name of Indian 
numerals. 

The more we learn of all the circumstances of life in India during 
the Vedic Period, the more we shall see how full of contradictions it 
would become if we tried to foist in among the real achievements of 
that gifted race the invention of a written alphabet also, repre¬ 
senting it as of native origin, like the Egyptian, and treating it, not 
as a later foreign importation, like coinage and scientific astronomy, 
but as a natural product of the Indian soil, with its necessary ante¬ 
cedents, the ideographic and syllabic signs. The Hindus had elabo¬ 
rated a most perfect system of all the sounds occurring in language, 
but they never thought of inventing visible signs for them. That 
idea came to them from without. No one can doubt that it came to 
them from a Semitic source, but as to the exact date of that impor¬ 
tation, and still more as to the date of its employment for literary 
purposes, the longer we abstain from positive statements the better 
for ourselves and for others. It is easy to fix the dates of the oldest 
11 Hillebrandt, V(’d. Mythology;, p. 100, Anm. 3. 
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historical inscriptions (third century n.c.), but we may still meet with 
older ones, and as to the books written on paper or MSS., who would 
dare to fix the date of the earliest, even of the Bower MS., and my 
own Horiuzi facsimile ? 

That during ^11 the centuries there was a literature in India, 
entirely mnemonic and traditional, is doubted by few, and that in 
order to hand down that literature the most perfect system of 
learning by heart was contrived and cultivated by the Brahmans, is 
a fact that ought to be clearly seen and considered, for it throws 
light on some of the most important problems in the early history of 
India, and indirectly of other countries also. A mere shake of the 
head and shrugging of the shoulders is here no longer allowed. The 
question with (Sanskrit has always been, Are theories stronger than 
facts, or facts stronger than theories ? The facts, as I have shown, 
are accessible to anybody who will make a journey to Benares, and 
the same facts would have met him if he had gone to India in the 
time of the Pratisakhyas, fifth century is.c. 

^One cannot be too careful in stating facts or opinions which are 
unwelcome to certain scholars. I have had experience in these 
matters, and I could easily form a volume if I collected the opinions 
which have been ascribed to me, but which I never expressed except 
with considerable limitations. It will most likely be said that I 
represent the Indian mnemonic system of preserving literary work 
as preferable to written or printed books. I have occasionally 
given expression to my regret that the old system of learning by 
heart at our public schools should have gone so completely out of 
fashion. Old men like myself know what a precious treasure for 
life the few lines are that remain indelibly engraved on our memory 
from our earliest schooldays. Whatever else we forget they remain, 
and they remind us by their very sound of happy days, of happy 
faces, and happy hearts. 

Alas! our memory has been systematically ruined, and it hardly 
deserves that name any longer when we remember what memory 
was in ancient times*. We seem to be piling every day heaps cf 
ashes on'that divine light within us. Men who read the Times 
every morning, possibly Notes and Queries , then Blue Books, then . 
possibly novels, or it may be serious works on such different subjects 
as geology, philology, geography, or history, are systematically 
ruining their memory. They are under the suzerainty of books, and 
helpless without them. I know there are exceptions, but it is 
difficult to verify them, and in arranging facts affecting persons, we 
should be very careful to distinguish between what we have seen 
ourselves and what has been told us by others. Of the mnemonic 
achievements of certain Pandits and of the Pandita, Bamabai, I can 
speak from personal experience. I have seen and heard them recite > 
their tasks, and that in the presence of other people. * 
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I knew Macaulay, of whom it was said and believed that he 
could repeat a leading article of the Times after having read it once; 
but I never had the heart to aek him to let me hear him do so. 
Professor,, Conington at Oxford enjoyed the same reputation, but I 
never heard him either repeat a few pages after he had read them. 
Still, there is nothing so very incredible in this, for when I was at 
school at Leipzig and the whole class was punished by being kept 
back till they had learnt two or three chapters of Cicero, I generally 
was off in about ten minutes. I could not do that now for my very 
life. 

I lately read a very interesting book by the Rev. H. C. Adams, a 
master at Winchester, which was, and is still, famous for its system 
of ‘ standing up.’ As it was published in his lifetime, and in the 
lifetime of the pupils whom he mentions by name, I think he may 
be fairly trusted. He tells us in Wykehamica (1878) that he knew 
a schoolfellow who never could learn his repetition, but who could 
nevertheless go through the whole of the scores in the matches with 
Eton and Harrow from the very first, giving each player his correct 
number of runs, and particularly the manner in which he was out. 

He knew another, of no remarkable capacity, able to say the whole 
of the English Bible by rote. Put him on where you would, he would 
go fluently on as long as there was any one to listen. 

When large standings up were said, sometimes 13,000 and 14,000 
lines were said, and were said well too. In Bishop Wordsworth’s time, 
one boy in thfe Senior Part of the Fifth took up the whole of Virgil for 
his standing up, and acquitted himself brilliantly, that being only a 
portion of his eight lessons. I have made the reading of the Times 
every morning responsible for the gradual paralysis of our memory, 
but what shall we say when ue are told the late editor of the Times , 
Mr. Chenery, whose death is still deplored by so many friends, knew 
the Koran and the Old Testament in Arabic and Hebrew by heart 
as well as any Ullema or Rabbi ? n Perhaps those who, like myself, 
knew' him well, may feel a little sceptical. Hp certainly never men¬ 
tioned this extraordinary power to me. Judging by our own capacity 
or incapacity, we may perhaps recall to mind the well-known lines of 
Horace which we learnt at school many years ago, and which may 
still supply some comfort to weaker memories and humbler souls : 

Est quodam prodire terms, si non datur ultra. 

I could mention a number of similar cases, but very few which I 
witnessed myself, and I know from sad experience that second-hand 
evidence in such matters is extremely treacherous. Many times an 
actor is reported to know ever so many pieces by heart, but that 
means generally that with the help of other actors, and sometimes 
with the help of the souffimr, he can act and repeat his part. I have 

16 See Academy, February 16,1881. 
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heard Brandram recite several plays of Shakespeare entirely by him¬ 
self, and without a hitch or a flaw. I have myself, in my youth, 
repeated compositions of more than a hundred thousand notes on 
the pianoforte without any effort. The memory is then, I believe, 
chiefly muscular, «not mental, and if any little hitch happens, the 
chain is often broken, and we must begin again. It might be useful 
to collect such instances, but*it would require great care in dis¬ 
tinguishing between what one has seen of such marvels, and what 
one has only heard. 

The whole of this subject is of supreme importance to the 
student of ancient language, literature, Jaws, and religion. The 
date of the introduction of writing, and writing for literary purposes, 
ought to be settled before we take another step. As it is, it is 
generally neglected, and leaves antiquity* as if surrounded by a 
constantly shifting mist. It is then that different scholars give 
expression to their vague and unsupported theories, and such words 
as incredible, impossible, and unthinkable are boldly met by palpable, 
inNiitable, and self-evident. F. A. Wolf was a great light-bringer 
by placing in his Prolegomena this question of a mnemonic literature 
in front of all other questions. I followed his example for India, and 
almost the first essay I ever wrote was ‘ On the Introduction of Writing 
into India.’ One cannot foresee and anticipate all the doubts in 
other minds, or answer beforehand all the questions that may be 
asked. All I can say is that before I wrote that essay I had 
wrestled with many of those doubts myself, and that they generally 
arose from ill-supported dates assigned by tradition to the authorities 
quoted for or against the principle that a mnemonic literature existed 
nearly everywhere before a written literature, and that nowhere 
were the difficulties inherent in a mnemonic literature met more 
systematically and more successfully than in India. Once more I 
must ask my friends and fellow-labourers not to confound knowledge 
of the alphabet with its employment for literary purposes. A gulf 
of centuries often lies between these two events. Only we must not 
allow mere impressions to obscure our sight when trying to pierce 
through many dark and deceptive clouds surrounding the earliest 
beginnings of literature and civilisation. 


F. Max Muller. 
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A DEVIL-DANCE IN CEYLON 

* Lady, Roy a night . 1 Devil dance. Lady like see ? ’ It was our 
Ajypoo (house-servant) who spoke. I had commissioned him to 
acquire all information concerning the holding of such rites, made 
iip of barbarism, superstition, and genuine Oriental occultism. 
Yes, ‘ Lady ’ would ‘ like see.’ Accordingly at nine r.M., by the 
brilliant light of the tropical moon, my husband and I set forth. 
We had not proceeded far when we overtook a Sinhalese astroleger, 
whom I had previously interviewed, and who had acquired renown 
for learning both celestial and terrestrial. Claiming acquaintance, I 
considered my virtue in this respect for once rewarded, as his ‘ learn¬ 
ing’ proved of valuable assistance in comprehending the strange 
performances we were about to witness. First, I was informed 
this was not only Roy a but Nakkhatan —that is, when a special 
configuration of planets occurs and lends weight to the importance 
of the rites as well as the probability of success. Secondly, the 
occasion was a Sunni Yakun Neteena, when a ‘ woman made sick by 
an obsessing demon,’ or ‘ made solitary,’ as the natives say, was to 
be dispossessed. The scene of action was among the cocoanut-palms 
that fringe the sea coast, some seven miles out of Colombo in the 
vicinity of charming Mount Lavinia. 

A goodly company of natives was already assembled, and the 
Kattadiya (devil priest or charmer) had already commenced by 
chanting an invocation in front of an extemporised altar, called the 
Mai Bulat Tatawa. Very pretty and skilfully constructed was 
this altar; ola leaves, areca or betel flowers, and the huge blossom 
of the cocoanut-palm, which mostly resembles a wheat-sheaf, being 
the principal materials employed. 

The Kattadiya was a man of powerful physique—for a Sinhalese 
singularly so: a man one would select as a person endowed with 
magnetism, will power, and a dominating influence. Nevertheless 
his caste is an, extremely low one. His dress consisted of a waist- 
cloth with a garland of garulla leaves worn around his hea.d and 
loins. The devil-dancers ( Netun Karayo ) were arrayed in red and 

1 Full or half-full moon night, when the Sinhalese always hold high revel of some 
>rt or other. 
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white jackets with full accordion-pleated skirts, and ‘ paniers.’ Some 
wore masks terrifyingly hideous, others had their faces daubed with 
red and green paint. They also wore garulla leaves arranged as 
fans erect on the brow. These fans swayed to the rhythm of their 
movements as they spun, whirled, and flung themselves about in 
frantic fashion to the measure of the tom-tom beaters’ ear-splitting 
music. The spectacle was in* keeping with the frenzy—wild and 
weird. Although the moon was at full her brilliance was only occa¬ 
sional, the foliage of the towering palms being so dark and dense. 
To obviate this, half-broken cocoanut-shells filled with oil in which 
floated a wick, were slung up on the trees around. The glare as 
contrasted with the moon’s soft light was ghastly and dazzling. 

The dance once begun terminated but to begin again. The 
‘possessed’ woman ( Taincamn ) for whom, this Yakunnetina was 
held was now led forth from a tiny thatched hut, occupied by the 
fisher caste, by the Kattadiya. 1 was struck first by her excep¬ 
tionally intelligent countenance, then by her glassy, fixed, and evil- 
lo&king eyes. The Kattadiya addressed the ‘ demon ’ supposed to 
be obsessing her. The answer, given through the woman’s lips, was 
blasphemous and defiant. The ‘ demon ’ declined to quit. Bran¬ 
dishing a couple of torches kept aflare by fresh resin thrown by two 
attendants, the Kattadiya then commenced what seemed an inex¬ 
haustible incantation, gazing fixedly ihean while into the depths of 
the Taincama’x (possessed woman) ferocious eyes. For some time 
not a flinch nor a flicker. It was physically an optic* marvel how 
she remained obdurate to the glare and gaze—without even a quiver 
of the eyelid ! After an hour or so the eyelids gradually drooped, 
and, with the finale 'of the incantation, were completely closed. 
Saffron mixed with cocoanut oil was next daubed on her brow, the 
Kattadiya breathing heavily thereon meanwhile. Apparently she was 
his puppet now, so far as automatic movements were concerned. 
What she did, however, she, or the ‘ demon ’ directing, rebelled 
against. It was as though he (the Kattadiya ) had spun a web into 
which her. body was drawn, though her mind offered strenuous 
opposition. When the dhorjee (wand) was pointed between her 
temples and held there, the wild contortions of resistance ceased. 
She was calm, reposeful as a statue. Itebellion was there, though, 
all the same, subdued for the time being only, not vanquished. 

After the tumult of the savage music and the mad spectacle of the 
frenzied dancers, the sudden stillness was a relief, although appalling. 
The monotonous moan of the sea breaking on the coral reefs, and the 
shriek of a bird of night or ‘ flying fox,’ alone broke the silence, 
weird, almost awful in its sudden contrast to the late deafening noise 
and inadding scene. After a while a sign from the Kattadiya 
called from obscurity seven natives, naked save for the tiniest of 
waist-cloths. Each carried a plantain leaf t'i curry, besides ‘ betel 
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(for chewing), saffron and other spices. These were deposited on the 
improvised altar—an offering propitiatory to the demons! Silence 
again. Then after a while the Kattadiya spoke, asking the same 
question as before, I was informed. Would the ‘demon’ quit? 
Again the answer was given in the negative. Spite of the good things 
offered, the 4 demon ’ refused to leave. The Kattadiya next com¬ 
menced mesmeric passes, with concentration of thought and will, 
also of intellectual magnetism as well as physical, while a 
chetty containing a decoction—aromatic and narcotic—was held 
beneath the patient’s nostrils, in order to stupefy and enervate her 
obsessed intellectual faculties. At length with a shrill shriek that 
resounded frightfully in the silent midnight the woman sank in a 
heap at the Kattadiya’s feet. She appeared in a catalepsy, her 
limbs being rigid and cold. More food was served as an offering. 
Then the Kattadiya, lifting his patient in his arms, carried her back 
to the hut, where no one was permitted to peep, much less to enter. 

The curtain fell on the first act, to rise again in the course of a 
quarter of an hour on more dancing and music, in which the NvLUn 
Karayo and the Bereivayos surpassed themselves surely. It was 
pandemonium. The performers’ energy had been undoubtedly re¬ 
invigorated by the betel-chewing and rest. We were offered ‘ betel,’ 
but declined with thanks. It was just 2 a.m. when the Kattadiya 
reappeared. He had taken a bath in the sea, and was wearing a clean 
waistcloth. He held up his right hand ; music and dancing ceased 
instanter. Then pointing his dhorjee at the hut he drew it solemnly, 
slowly back towards him. Once, twice, thrice, when in response the 
woman, still apparently in a sound sleep, abnormally sound, came 
walking out of the hut. Her eyes fast closed, she followed each 
movement of the dhorjee. When it was pointed in mid-air, her face 
was uplifted to it; her eyelids closed fixed on it. By a circuitous 
rout§ she was directed and drawn up to the Kattadiya , remaining by 
his side, fixed, fascinated, his very shadow. A fine jungle cock was 
then brought forth and slaughtered on the altar. 2 The ‘ demon,’ I 
was told, would not entirely quit without an offering of blood. The 
conquest was even now not quite complete. 

The Kan-ya-Nool , a thread spun by a virgin at sunset, and 
saturated with oil, saffron, and lime, was then adjusted around the 
woman’s person. This thread is an amulet, and is first blessed by the 
breath of the Kattadiya, then put on and touched by himself alone. 
Dummala, a species of very inflammable resin, the gum of the Sal 
tree, 3 gungah, Indian hemp, and other drugs and narcotics best not 
to mention, in chetties were placed around the patient, who presently 

2 The sacrifice used to be human, and virging were victimised on the hill at Kandy 
under the Kandyan kings. 

a Bhang ir the larger leaves and capsules, and is both intoxicating and maddening, 
finder its influence natives ‘ run amuck.’ 
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became wellnigh obscured by their fumes. After this the Hooniyan 
Kerema, when a pumpkin was cut in halves, the Kattadiya mean¬ 
while commanding the last departing demon to enter therein and 
take up his abode. Instinct, learning, or psychometry apprised him 
of the demon’s acquiescence presumably, for after a few minutes the 
pumpkin was flung into the sea. Lastly a huge, nail was driven into 
the stem of the loftiest cocoaijut-palm, to ‘ impale any stray demon 
that might be lurking about on mischief bent.’ 

The patient was certainly changed—a different being apparently. 
All that defiant, evil glare was gone from her eyes, her soft, black- 
velvety Oriental eyes. Natural now she looked, and acted con¬ 
sistently with her sex and caste. Her first expression was one of 
astonishment, bewilderment indeed for a second or two, then her 
impulse was to go and seek seclusion. Bi^t to this the Kattadiya 
objected. She must remain in a humble suppliant posture until 
the following was intoned in a jargon half Tamil, half Sinhalese : 

O Brahma, Rivn, Vishnu, <) Walia, come ! Come, Ilanumantu! Come, all ye 
gdlSk Ye demons, be hound, be confined, be conquered. Be subservient to our 
will By the power of Vishnu I compel ye: I and the higher gods (devax) are 
one. O Demon Reeri Ynkseya, he hound by this charm; by our will l command .' 1 

This ended—and it was truly impressive as chanted by that 
powerful bronze statue of a man in the dead silence— the last of the 
Pisdcas or malignant demons was said to have departed. The 
woman was freed. One long convulsive shudder proclaimed this. 
The first cock announced the break of another day when we arose 
to go, and by the dual light of paling moon and rising sun wended 
our way along the sea-shore to our picturesque bungalow amid the 
cocoanut-palms. 

1 I give as literal a translation as I can. 


Caroline Oornek-Ohlmrs. 
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CHARITY VERSUS OUTDOOR RELIEF 


The importance of poor law administration in the structure of society 
has scant recognition. Religious teachers by strife and cries preach 
the gospel of peace, social aud political reformers work to improve 
the relations of rich and poor, and good people concern themselves 
to train the children by means of text-hooks on patriotism, gratitude, 
and temperance. They all aim to strengthen the structura^of 
society and to create a greater sense of solidarity between the 
classes roughly known as rich and poor. But Guardians are much 
more effective teachers of what is meant by justice and kindness in 
the present time or by peace in the coming time. Their treatment 
of one poor family may he. worth many sermons on good will, and 
their policy is powerful to bind or loose social bonds. Magistrates 
and Guardians who in their daily duty come in contact with the 
lives of the poor are, indeed, the chief teachers of those qualities which 
are the bonds of society. When they set up types of justice which 
make others bully and cringe ; when they treat men as animals, with 
no wants but for food and no fear but of punishment; when they 
proceed on principles which often vary, and which are not under¬ 
stood, then follow the distrust and the suspicion, the tyranny and 
covetousness, the weakened self-control which turn men’s heads, if 
not their hands, against their neighbours. There is much talk of 
justice and kindness, but the Guardians give object lessons, and their 
way is more effective. 

And yet the election of Guardians is the least regarded of all the 
elections, and the recent change in the constitution of the hoards has 
been hardly noticed. In London the change may have far-reaching 
consequences. Men and women who have only a residential qualifi¬ 
cation now sit in the places of substantial ratepayers. Many of them 
have come, as they think, to represent the poor; they are suspicious 
of their tradesmen predecessors; they are for the most part in 
earnest, but they have not had the opportunity of looking at things 
from another side, and they are impatient of learning by experience. 
Che change^ which brings another class of the community to a sense 

responsibility and widens the basis on which government rests 
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may be good ; but unless those who have learned by experience are 
active, things may be done disastrous to peace and progress. 

There is one subject which before all others attracts attention— 
the subject of outdoor relief. The new Guardians are almost unani¬ 
mous in its advocacy, there are many old Guardians who feel that 
the giving of out-relief corrupts both the sense of Justice and the 
power of self-help. The new* or the old may be right, but the 
question should not be settled without wide discussion and con-. 
sideration. 

• « 

It may be agreed that Guardians, whether they favour out-relief 

or its abolition, have in view the same object. They desire to 
relieve the poor. The Whitechapel Guardians have by abolition 
saved 7,000 1. a year. They have, that is to say, the same number 
of inmates in 1899 as they had in 1870, but the average number of 
persons now in receipt of weekly out-relief is live instead of three 
thousand. The total population remains in number about the same, 
poor Jews having taken the place of poor Irish; the number who 
might claim relief on account of poverty remains also about the same. 
Seven thousand pounds means a rate of fivepence in the pound, and 
this money in the pockets of the ratepayers employs every year 
much labour, belief to the rates is in one sense relief to the poor, 
but if it could be proved that 7,000/. or 10,000/. a year could 
with advantage be spent on out-relief, the Guardians would willingly 
incur the expenditure. 

The question before the Guardians is how—the law*being as it 
is, and society being constituted as it is—may the poor be re¬ 
lieved?—whether out-relief or its abolition is best for their neigh¬ 
bours ? 

My answer to the question is drawn from experience and not 
from theory, and I make, therefore, no apology for the personal 
character of this paper. 

It is twenty-six years ago since my wife and I established our 
home in Whitechapel. We came to East London attracted by its 
poverty and ambitious to fight it in its strongest fortress. We 
found the poor in want (1) of more adequate relief. Many families 
were in receipt of 2s. (it/. or 3s. 6t/. a week, a sum altogether 
insufficient to support a woman with her children or even one old 
person. Others were receiving casual shillings and coal tickets and 
grocery tickets from the clergy and visitors of the neighbourhood. 
We found the poor in want (2) of more self-reliance. Many seemed 
to live lives of dependence, with no heart to make any efforts, 
regarding gifts with more favour than wages, and with hopes set 
on begging rather than on earning.. They were pauperised, a con¬ 
dition which is not necessarily induced by the receipt of legal 
relief. There are pauperised persons who are not * paupers,’ and 
there are ‘ paupers ’ legally so called who are not pauperised^ 
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Many of our neighbpurs we found to be incapable of effort and 
timid of change—in a word, ‘ pauperised.’ 

The Whitechapel Guardians were at this time (1873) administer¬ 
ing weekly relief to 1,000 or 1,500 persons. The clergy, the 
missionaries, and the visitors were giving large sums in small doles. 
The endowed charities in some of the parishes supplied many gifts 
at Christmas and other festivals. My own predecessor in St. Jude’s 
parish had given away 500/-. a year in this manner. The total sum 
drawn by the poor from Guardians, clergy, and visitors was doubtless 
very large, but it was not enough; no one was satisfied. The recipi¬ 
ents, who had often spent precious hours in going from agency to 
agency, gambled as it were for their lives, holding on day after day 
with little in their stomachs, expecting a gift, and often paid for the 
disappointment with tli^ir lives or their health. Those who received 
nothing raised bitter complaints at the unfairness of the administra¬ 
tion, and with unkind glee pointed out examples of the bad use made 
of charity. 

Relief seemed to increase wretchedness, to lower wages, to rrpke 
people, indeed, worth less wages, and to develop ingratitude. The 
memory of the crowd of men and women who used morning after 
morning to meet me at nine o’clock in the vestry yard haunts me 
not only on account of the misery written on the faces of many, but 
on account of the ill-will and hatred also manifested. The greater 
number seemed to have no fellowship with one another, no home 
sense, no country sense, but to be rather like hunted animals brought 
by stress of circumstances to one place. They were not members of 
a society, but aliens with hands against every one. Poverty and 
hatred seemed to have met together. The object lesson offered by 
the Guardiaus’.action had told on local opinion. 

Such was the state of things in 1873. Soon after a new system 
of administration, which had been started (largely by the inspiration 
of Mr. Vallance) in 1870, began to tell. The Guardians ceased to 
give out-relief; they let it be known that it would be waste of time for 
any one to apply, and folly for any one to expect. The position they 
took was one easily understood, and a position which is understood, 
even when it is not approved, is itself a source of strength to the poor. 
The Guardians would not give out-relief, but they spent, ana are 
spending, large sums of money in improving indoor relief. They 
have appointed a complete medical staff—medical superintendent, 
assistants, clinical clerks, and nurses—making the infirmary by its 
brightness and by its completeness equal to a hospital. They have 
reformed the workhouse, substituting for degrading labour work 
at various trades, with the aim of making the place more like a 
school of industry. They have willingly spent money on the 
young; they have sent some to training homes, some they have put 
|n farms, and some they have emigrated to the colonies. They are 
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now building scattered cottages at Grays, where*the children may have 
their health and welfare secured by good houses and friendly super¬ 
vision, while they reap the pleasure and advantage of mixing in the 
daily life of a busy community. They have thus shown their con¬ 
sideration for the‘needs of the poor, a consideration which has been 
gratefully recognised, and they have at the same time ceased out-relief. 

The effect of this cessation* of out-relief has been to bring more 
method into charity, and at the same time to increase its volume. 
When it is a chance whether the Guardians will give or will not give, 
the givers of charity hold back and act irregularly. In co-operative 
work there must be a clear definition of respective duties. The house 
of effective charity must be founded on a rock if it is to stand against 
the waves and winds of criticisms and appeals. The Whitechapel 
Guardians having clearly defined their province, having fixed as a 
rock the principle of ‘ no out-relief, 5 the charitable people, Jews and 
Christians, knew where they were. They knew, that is to say, that 
they were responsible for the relief of all those poor neighbours who 
foi 4, their own good ought to be helped outside the workhouse or 
infirmary. The Jews with their Charity Board of Guardians, the 
Christians by means of the Charity Organisation Society, rapidly 
increased and organised their resources. A pension fund was formed 
and 7s. a week secured to old people who had fought well in life’s 
battle. Widows were started in some remunerative work, men were 
provided with tools, and the side were kept through illness or con¬ 
valescence. The money used for these refreshing purposes was often 
the same money which had formerly gone in depressing doles, or it 
was readily given by new givers who welcomed the promise of a 
method which would secure to every one that sort of help, indoor or 
outdoor, which after kindly thought seemed best for the case. The 
money given under this pressure and with this hope was probably 
larger in amount than that given in old days, but the striking feature 
was not the increase of the amount, but the friendliness and 
thought which accompanied each gift. 

Under tjie new system the poor received more nearly enough—I 
am not prepared to say that they received enough or now receive 
enough—I have a standard of life which cannot be reached by the 
income which just keeps body and soul together—but I do say that 
in 1890 the poor got more nearly enough than in 1870, and they 
got it in a way which was impossible in an out-relief system. They 
received their gifts after a patient consideration of their needs and 
with a friendliness for their human character which no busy relieving 
officer could afford. An old person, for example, instead of a sum 
handed week by week over the pay-table by a man bound to protect 
the expenditure of rates which are compulsorily contributed, had week 
by week a visit from a lady with time to chat and to listen, able to/* 
interest and to be interested, and capable of meeting unexpected , 
Vol. XLVI. —No. 273 ° T ^ 
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needs, the one as pleased to give the money willingly contributed as 
the other was pleased to receive. A gift, indeed, as every one knows, 
is helpful for other reasons than its amount, and the pension of 
charity is in the estimation of many recipients worth double the 
allowance of out-relief. The character of the source affects the 
stream. The compulsion from which the rates how and the good-will 
from which charity flows flavour every gift which comes from each 
source. The almoner of the rates, e.g., does not feel the obligation 
to use the same discretion or to make relief fit needs which is felt by 
the almoner of benevolent gifts, while the applicants for relief from 
the rates apply with the sense of rights which no gifts can satisfy. 
But let me illustrate the advantage of charity over poor law relief 
by quoting some experience. 

James and Mary M. are old people. They are both delicate, and 
owing to failing eyesight the man has had to give up his employment 
and keep a street stall during the summer. In the winter of 1896 
they were found out by some charitable people connected with the 
Charity Organisation Society, an allowance was granted sufficient Jor 
their daily needs, and in the spring money to stock the stall was 
supplied. The landlord, who lived in a distant part of London, was 
visited, and was induced to defer immediate pressure for back rent. 
When the summer came and the stall was bringing in a fair return, 
they were not forgotten. The friend who every week during the 
winter had brought them the allowance continued her visits. Her 
words and acts of kindness had secured their confidence, and she 
was trusted with the care of the profits*whieh remained after all out¬ 
goings and all debts had been paid. At the end of the summer there 
was eight pounds in hand. During the next winter and the next 
summer the same sort of help was given, with the result that the 
position of the people has become solvent. Here is an example of 
relief adequate in amount and given with time, thought, and friendli¬ 
ness which no busy relieving officer could command. Out-relief, 
equal perhaps in amount but drawn from rates grudgingly paid and 
therefore grudgingly given, would have provoked a sullen and 
unhelpful disposition. Charity drawn from contributions willingly 
made, and therefore willingly given, not only put money into the 
pockets of the old people, but courage into their hearts. 

Such examples of what, accepting the common standard, may be 
called * adequate relief ’ crowd my memory, and the first result of 
the abolition of out-relief has been that the poor have got more 
nearly enough. The second result has been a distinct growth in 
habits of self-reliance. Men and women who in the old time of 
parish doles were tempted to hang about in the hope of something 
have set to work. There is not so much cringing, and there is more 

,titude. , 

The Action ,of the Guardians, even where it is not approved, is 
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understood, and regular action, like a regular hand, is always the best 
to work with. One temptation to beg has been removed, and with 
fewer disappointed applicants there is less disappointment, less ill- 
will, and more good-will. Whitechapel people—I do not speak of the 
large crowd of casuals and loafers attracted to the neighbourhood by 
shelters, common lodgings, and free meals—are more independent, 
better off, and happier than in old times. I do not say they are all 
they ought to be, but it is only those who have known the district 
many years who pan judge the improvement. 

One example of this growth of self-reliance may be useful. Mrs. 
J3. was a widow with four girls. She had no. trade, and used to try for a 
living by selling songs in the streets—another name for begging. She 
applied for out-relief. It was refused, but according to the Guardians’ 
custom she was referred to the care of some charitable people. She 
now met a friend instead of an official, one who was glad to consider all 
t he circumstances and ready to share heart as well as purse. She was 
helped to a decent room and was found regular work as a scrubber, 
aAd subsequently as an office-keeper. Her children were sent to 
school, and ultimately to places of service. Every week, year after 
year, she was kept in touch with her hopes, as the same friend visited 
her, encouraged her, helped her over obstacles, and gave her the 
pleasure of change. The children have all done well, and the 
woman herself is now living as an honoured and respected guest in 
the comfortable home of her eldest daughter. If she had received 
out-relief she would have met at the pay-table persons with whom 
association must have been degradation, she would have had to 
uncover her circumstances to strangers’ gaze, she would have been 
conscious that the relieving officer was regarding her an ( d all the 
applicants with suspicion, she would probably have resented the in¬ 
justice of her treatment when compared with that of less worthy 


neighbours, she would have wasted her time in trying for more gifts 
while she accepted some low wage, and her powers of earning would 
have decreased. Her children, growing up in the atmosphere of 
dependence and resentment, might not have developed the qualities 
of industry and self-reliance which have now raised them to good 
positions; they would have missed the glow of friendly care which 
has warmed their hearts into corresponding friendliness and good¬ 
will. 

The system adopted by the Whitechapel Guardians has had such 


results, measured by an observer whose standard is ‘ the best for the 
poor, who as men and women are kin to the highest.’ The board 
has offered day by day an object lesson in justice and kindness, not 
without its effect on many minds, and a Board’s effect on conceptions 
of social duty is often more important than its direct action. Its 
education of opinion reaches further than its deeds. A new genera. 

tion have now become the critics of a system which thirty years e/ 

_ „ / 

3 i 2/ 
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was Dew. This generation does not know what an improvement the 
present is on the past, and has not taken pains to trace the 
causes of the improvement. It sees the poverty of the present; out- 
relief is the simplest way of meeting poverty, and so it inclines to 
reintroduce out-relief. • 

Criticism is good, and it ought to be welcomed by us of the old 
school, even if we somewhat shrink from again fighting old battles. 
We shall by criticism improve our methods, and by enforced advo¬ 
cacy make converts instead of followers. 

I would, however, enter two cautions out of my own experience 
to those who engage in thi 4 s controversy. 

The first is that there is no royal road by which the poor can be 
made rich. The improvement must come by growth from within, and 
not by accretions from without. The effective help is that which 
strengthens character. More money is doubtless necessary, but 
money without thought is like medicine without a doctor, and more 
apt to do harm than good. 

My second caution is against a too hasty contempt of past practice?. 
The philosophy of experience which involves the drudgery of collect¬ 
ing evidence is less attractive than that of theory, but it is that on 
which progress has been built. The practice of out-relief and the 
practice of no out-relief have been tried. It is wiser to study each, 
to find out what has really happened under each administration, than 
it is to argue from theory, or without thought of any kind to swing 
from one system to the other. The danger of many of our critics 
who by contact are alive to the sufferings of poverty is hurry. They 
feel what their neighbours have endured; they have not been trained 
to think ; they have never learnt history ; they have control of the 
rates ; and the simplest course is to give out-relief. Human nature 
inclines to resent trouble, especially the trouble of study; but they 
who would act helpfully in this matter must restrain their emotions 
and conquer their indolence, while they take the trouble to con¬ 
sider experience. Those who criticise the present must study the 
past. 

. The respective advantage of out-relief or its abolition is not to be 
settled by appeals to emotion or to first principles. The matter is 
one in which the materials for proof are available. I know that the 
system which has been adopted in White clyipel is not perfect nor for 
general application. I know that there are districts in which, for 
instance, charity could not supply pensions, and where out-relief is at 
present necessary. I myself, therefore, favour universal pension, 
which, if drawn from money compulsorily paid, would not be con¬ 
trolled in its administration by any official, and so be grudgingly 
given in a way to lower the respect of recipients. Every one would 
Receive his pension as of right. 

^But failing such provision of universal pensions, I believe that, at 
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any rate in London, energetic good-will could secure pensions as it 
has availed to secure them in Whitechapel, St. George’s, Stepney, 
Paddington, Oxford, and elsewhere. Necessity is the mother of inven¬ 
tion, and if the obligation of keeping the old out of the workhouse 
were by the action of the Guardians thrown on people of good-will, 
it would not be impossible out of the wealth of London to collect 
enough for the purpose. The'Jewish community has recognised the 
duty, and the Christian community would not be behind. 

I know that mistakes are frequently made—that there are cases of 
poverty which have not been relieved, and that there are deceivers 
who have got relief; that there are families where growth is checked 
and health is broken for want of food, and old persons in the workhouse 
whose example outside might provoke a reverence more valuable to 
the community than gold and silver. I knew that hard cases can be 
quoted; but hard cases make bad law, and a system generally bene¬ 
ficial ought not to be upset because it fails in some particulars. 

It may be that society ought to be reorganised—that is matter 
f<& another argument; but while society is on its present basis there 
is, I find for myself, abundant proof that the poor are better off when 
Guardians refuse out-relief, and bring to their service the good-will 
of charity. 

If the opposite policy he adopted and out-relief be again given, 
the out-relief must be adequate—not the insufficient dole of old 
days, but enough to relieve the applicant both from starvation and 
the necessity of further begging. It must also be* very widely 
given. If it be refused, except on grounds approved by the common 
opinion, the refusal will excite general discontent. If it be widely 
given, habits of self-reliance will be weakened, the thoughts of many 
will be unsettled, wages will be reduced, and the rates will be raised. 

Imagine for a moment how a system of out-relief must work out 
in praotice. The relieving officer administers a fund over which he 
is bound to watch because he is the almoner of forced contributions, 
and because he is surrounded with designing and unworthy applicants. 
The fund.is one which belongs to nobody and yet belongs to every¬ 
body; it bears none of the marks of a giver’s will, and has been 
formed by general payment for general relief. 

A applies and makes out a case which justifies relief, and receives 
an adequate amount. B applies, and his case, although not so good 
as that of A, is still near enough to make refusal impossible. C 
applies, who again is very like to II, and so on through the whole 
alphabet, till Z can justify his claim although he is so far from A. 
If the relieving officer at any point attempts to draw a line, there is 
complaining and unrest which no argument can meet, so like are 
cases refused to cases accepted. If, on the other hand, the relieving 
officer gives to every applicant, the burden on the r^tes become ’ 
intolerable; the fountains of charity are dried .up or drawn off/' 
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other objects; the thought and the friendship and the family love 
which have so much softened and straightened human relations are 
weakened; the good-will which has raised the demand for better 
houses, better education, and better wages is paralysed; the 
self-reliance which has enabled workmen to form unions and take 
independent action is relaxed, and depths of need are opened 
which no relief can fill. Hard workers pay the rates, and out-relief, 
as it decreases the number of hard workers, increases the burden on 
those who are left, and makes it less possible for them to create the 
unions and friendly societies which have been their helps in times of 
trouble. Out-relief is a .sort of monster which destroys its own 
parent, the local rates from which it is drawn. 

The evidence of experience, so far as it has been followed in 
Whitechapel, goes to support the advocates of abolition, and shows 
that under this system the poor have more abundant and more 
friendly help than in the days of out-relief. My belief is that if 
Guardians will be content to study facts, comparing the present 
condition not with some ideal future but witli some actual past, tfcfey 
will see that the road to further advance is that which has so far led 
to better things. They will give up the practice of out-relief, letting 
it be known that such is their rule, to which charitable persons may 
securely adapt their actions, and they will also take pains—infinite 
pains—to secure for the help of the poor that personal charity which 
is already abundant and might be increased. Their action will then 
be an object lesson in the humanity which considers as well as helps 
others. Good-will may have its spells of weariness, but it lives and 
grows. They who believe in its power will not be disappointed if 
they rely on it rather than on out-relief for the making of social 
peace. 


Samuel A. Barnett. 
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I know him well. I have met with him *all over the world, and I 
have known little good of him anywhere. I have made his acquaint¬ 
ance when very drunk and insolent, and when very sober and 
penitent, and it is hard to say in which mood he was the more 
objectionable. 

He is usually a member of that Lost Legion whose pains and 
pleasures have been sung by Itudyard Kipling. Travelling first class 
and drinking champagne on the outward journey, he is down in the 
steerage with a tale of better days, and with a keen eye for eleemosy¬ 
nary drinks, coming home. He loafs in the low bars of Sydney and 
Melbourne with the refuse of civilisation; he knocks down his cheque 
in Queensland ; he throws up his job as a farm hand in the Western 
States or as a lumberer in Canada for a spell of hard dissipation in 
the nearest town ; he tramps the roads between Johannesburg and 
the Cape, sleeping on the open veldt at night or on the beach When 
he nears the sea; he dies wherever there is a hospital or where there 
is none. And in whatever quarter of the globe he is to be found, he 
is always expecting a remittance. 

The writer of this article has held responsible positions as a 
clergyman both in Australia and in South Africa, and has followed 
very carefully the experiment of sending abroad and protecting with 
periodical allowance young men of unsatisfactory life at home. 
Strong as the language is, he does not hesitate to affirm that if his 
guardians wish a youth of reckless habits to go headlong to the devil, 
they cannot do better than despatch him to the colonies, and send • 
him remittances monthly. 

To begin with, he is. removed from the wholesome restraints of 
the decent society amid which he has lived, and of the people who 
knew him and whose good opinion he would not willingly forfeit. 
He speedily finds himself in places where he is unknown, and where 
at times even the conventionalities of good behaviour are no longer 
demanded of him. He may yield himself up unreservedly to excess, 
and no voice will be raised to warn or reprove him. On the contrary, 
so far from standing alone in shameful isolation, so far from becomir 
a social pariah upon whom the degradation of his behaviour 
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enforced by bis neighbours’ demeanour, he will find himself welcomed 
by many far worse than himself,{who will pursue and contaminate 
him the more that he is not without resources. 

Such places as Melbourne and Johannesburg abound in men of 
apparently irreclaimable morals, whose education and attractive 
manners make them the most dangerous companions imaginable. 
Yet these are the associates’of the weak and wayward member of a 
refined English household who has been sent out on his travels in 
search of an honest career; and these are the men who will force 
themselves upon him so long as he has a shilling to render tribute 
to their necessities. ■ 

To send out a steady supply of money is also to deprive him of 
the stimulus which the rigours of his position would bring. It 
relieves him of the need,of finding employment, and of keeping it by 
his sobriety and good conduct when found. 

When the prodigal son'is among the husks as well as the swine, 
and has no prospect of relief, you can deal with him. Ilis misery, 
his remorse, the hopelessness of his position, can then be tumed-'to 
good account, and these may combine to urge him in the direction 
of amendment and steadiness. The principle of self-preservation 
alone will stir him to endeavours after a more profitable existence. 
It is true that some men seem to be destitute of the higher instincts, 
and sink apparently without effort into the ranks of the loafer and 
the sundowner. But, as a rule, none but a hopeless dipsomaniac will 
abandon himself without a struggle to the squalor and discomforts of 
a tramping life, with its untimely ending by a wayside or in the 
ward of an infirmary. 

One of the most successful squatters in South Australia and 
a former member of the Upper House was one of the most 
notorious of ne’er-do-wells of twenty years ago; but when the initial 
capital with which the kindness of his friends had furnished him had 
gone, he was forced by the compulsion of want to adopt a different 
mode of life. Speaking to me one evening, as we looked out upon 
the immense flocks of sheep feeding near at hand or stretching far 
away into the distance, he said between the puffs of his pipe: 

‘ I h ad to do something then, or go under. I knew my people 
well enough to understand that I should noUget another penny from 
them. My father’s firmness was my salvation.’ . 

But the remittance man finds that people will tolerate in him the 
indolence and the weaknesses which they will not suffer in a man 
without means. The period of his poverty between pay days is made 
comparatively easy for him, and he seldom finds himself thrust into 
a Slough of Despond so deep that the avoidance of it becomes hence¬ 
forth the serious aim of his life. 

If in times of pressure or of good resolves he does avail himself 

chances of work, he is easily discouraged, still more easily dis<- 
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satisfied. The knowledge of his coming allowance acts upon him 
disastrously. 

I had to send home in a dying condition to his relatives in Scot¬ 
land a lad, of whom a leading architect who had befriended him said 
to me : ‘ Had he*been penniless, I could have made a man of him.’ 

A further illustration occurs in the case of an athletic young 
fellow who had so persistently*abused the favours of his friends that 
in despair he was left to his own resources. On my advice, he joined 
the Rhodesian Police, and made his way from Beira to Salisbury on 
foot, failing to secure a mount through the prevalent horse sickness. 

Although exposed to the coarse dissipations of a camp where 
whisky cost half-a-crown a glass, and where the pay of many of the 
troopers was speedily swallowed up in bouts of drinking, he so 
benefited by the discipline and wholesome activities of his new career 
that in less than eighteen months he was able to tell his family in 
England that a commission would be placed at his disposal if he 
elected to remain with the force. 

4 At this turning point in his fortunes, his mother was foolish 
enough to reward his good behaviour with the renewal of his annual 
allowance. Soon after, a comrade told me that he had become 
unsettled, had left the Company’s service, and had fallen away into 
his old vicious manner of living. 

But perhaps the most serious consideration arises from the 
opportunities for dissipation which the monthly remittance brings 
with it. Even in England we are made aware from tide to time of 
the perils of deferred pay. The old soldier receives his three 
months’ pension one day; the next, he is expiating the abuse of its 
opportunities with a fine in the police court. 

That the monthly allowance may be even more dangerous to the 
remittance man, let the following narrative testify. 

Sitting at the open window of my study in Durban one morning, 

I saw a man approaching my house, concerning whose errand I began 
to speculate. He did not look as though he were meditating the 
publication of his banns of marriage, neither did he resemble the 
tramp to whom the chance of a lifetime has come, and who craves 
eighteenpence that he may redeem his hypothetical tools. I saw by • 
his carriage that he had received a military training, and as he drew 
nearer I read in his face the signs of an intemperate life. 

With much embarrassment, and with almost pathetic insistence 
that he was a gentleman and not a tramp, he asked my assistance. 
It was a small matter, and by the loan of half-a-crown for the send¬ 
ing of a telegram to a bank in Cape Town, I was able to secure an 
advance from the branch in Durban. He was a remittance man, and 
gave me a sketch of his career. 

A cadet of a good Scottish family, he had been educated r- 
Sandhurst, and passed his examinations with distinction. Receiv' 
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his commission in due course, he had for a time done well, but what 
he was pleased to call ‘ a difference with his Colonel ’ had compelled 
him to send in his papers. 

With a capital of several thousand pounds, he had gone abroad 
with a fellow officer and purchased from an American syndicate a 
banana plantation. After a year’s residence on it they had sold it 
back again to its original possessore for half the money they had 
themselves paid. Drifting about from one place to another in 
Australia, India, and South Africa, he had lost his chum by death, 
had passed through a variety of adventures, and had made his way 
from Johannesburg to Durban to find himself penniless. 

Now this man was possessed of excellent gifts, was a good linguist 
and artist, and could easily have earned his own livelihood. 

But he was cursed .with an allowance of 150 1. a year paid 
monthly. 

Let us notice what happened. For some weeks, under kindly 
persuasion and amid helpful surroundings, he made a notable attempt 
to redeem his character. He forsook the hotels, came regularly 'to 
church—attending a celebration of the Holy Communion for the 
first time in many years—and showed such capacity for descriptive 
writing that the local press were ready to accept anything from his 
pen. His outward appearance improved. The shaken gait and the 
trembling hand became steadier, the flushed countenance wore a 
healthier look. He spoke gratefully of an engagement on the teach¬ 
ing staff of*a college which had been offered to him, and of the 
happiness of earning one’s own bread. 

At the time of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee I missed him for 
two days, and when on the morning following that festival I was 
conducting a funeral service in the poor man’s part of the cemetery, 
I learned to my grief and astonishment he was lying almost beneath 
my feet, killed by his last remittance from Cape Town ! 

Yielding to the temptation which his allowance ever carried with 
it, he had abandoned himself to excess, become delirious and 
dangerous, been removed to the gaol infirmary, and had .died there 
from collapse. Brought to the cemetery in the hurried manner 
necessitated by the climate, his remains had awaited interment until 
a grave had been hastily dug for him. 

To this miserable ending had come an officer and a gentleman. 

But the friends of these spendthrifts and wasters will say: ‘ How 
can we allow those whom we love in spite of their failings to be in 
distress, when we have the means of relieving them ? ’ 

We speak with the greatest sympathy of those who are burdened 
with such anxieties, and should be sorry to suggest any damming 
up of the rightful channels of their charities and their love. Yet of 
^ne thing these good people may be sure. 

In the majority of cases an allowance of money is a hindrance 
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and not an aid to well-doing and happiness. , It is a protection, not 
from starvation, but from work. 

When a man has once commenced a downward career a remit¬ 
tance will not stop or even delay it. The probability is that it will 
accelerate it. • 

With periodical aids to dissipation, the last stage of that man 
will be worse than the first. • 

There are, as it seems to me, two ways of helping him to climb 
the ladder of a new life. 

Before I mention these I should wish to emphasise the warning 
that under no circumstances should the object of their concern be 
entrusted with a large sum of money on shipboard, or while making 
his way to his destination. 

I have known a lad starting for the Cape with fifty pounds in his 
pocket land in South Africa with only a couple of sovereigns in his 
possession, and these the gift of a compassionate passenger. 
Gambling and extravagance had devoured the rest. 

* While living in Durban I received a communication from the 
wife of a retired Colonel, asking me to meet her stepson, who was 
coming out by one of the Union mail boats. He did not arrive, and 
it was afterwards discovered that having squandered his passage and 
other moneys, he was actually awaiting in England the return of his 
first quarter’s allowance from Cape Town before commencing his 
journey. 

The first plan is, that a youth be credited with a capital sum to 
be expended on his behalf by a reliable agent in some suitable 
business or occupation, with the definite understanding that he is 
henceforth to be the architect of his own fortunes, and that no other 
assistance will be given him. 

An even better method is to let him fight his own way at first 
and touch the bottom, if need be, of destitution and despair. Then, 
when he shows signs of real amendment, or by his own efforts 
justifies aid, let some friend, some clergyman or consul who has been 
requested, to keep an eye on him, come to his succour and promote 
his interests in the way that seems most fitting. 

This plan to my own knowledge has been successful in several « 
instances. 

But, above all, he must not be allowed to think that he is for- 

■ 

gotten or despaired of. Those who care for him must strive, to 
maintain an unfailing interest and belief in him, assurances of which 
should be sent from time to time to the strayed member of the 
household. 

A young German in Adelaide, whose great horticultural and 
botanical acquirements were freely used in the adornment of the city 
gardens and streets, committed suicide, and left in writing as hi 1 
reason, that his relatives had given him up, and that he never he r 
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from them. Yet during his stay in South Australia he had gained 
almost complete mastery over a habit of taking drugs, and a helpful 
word from those he loved might have completed his reformation and 
saved his life. 

It is possible, however, to be a very regular and a very irritating 
correspondent. 

A clerk in a bank abroad said to ire, with a strong note of resent¬ 
ment in his voice, that his sister never wrote to him without remind¬ 
ing him of the past. If it is true that the scapegrace forgets his 
evil deeds so quickly that he is both surprised and hurt when anyone 
else recalls them, it is also true that it is wiser and more inspiring 
to show him the possibilities of the future rather than the failures of 
the days gone by. 

Therefore, let the letters he receives serve to keep him in touch 
with self-respect and with the memory of better days. Let them 
contain kindly remembrances, encouraging words, affectionate 
counsels, but not remittances. Let them convey to him newspaper 
cuttings, photographs, household details, and the account of things 
small in themselves, but which make up among them the image of 
‘ the marvellous thing which we call “ home,” ’ the most powerful 
loadstone for drawing the wanderer’s heart from the ends of the 
earth. 

D. Wallace Dutiiie 

(David Garth'), 
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For several months Plague, or Pest as it is called on the 
Continent, has been present on a small but continually increasing 
scale in the town of Oporto ; but up to the time of writing, it has not 
appeared, so far as can be ascertained, in any other part of Western 
Europe. With the exception of a few cases which occurred during 
September in a village about twelve miles from Oporto, it has been 
entirely confined to the town itself, and has not even crossed the river 
Pouro. This isolated outbreak has attracted an amount of attention 
quite out of proportion to its extent for reasons which can be easily 
understood. In the first place it represents the reappearance, after 
a very long absence from European soil, of what was once the most 
destructive of all epidemic disorders. The last really great outbreak 
in this part of the world occurred at Marseilles and in Provence in the 
year 1720. I have a very interesting old print of the Cours de 
Marseille, which professes to be from a drawing made on the spot 
during the plague. It shows the people lying about dead and dying 
in the streets, and corpses being lowered from the windows. There 
was another violent outbreak in Moscow in 1770; but during the 
early part of the present century the disease was confined to the 
Levant, where it shrank and dwindled until it finally disappeared from 
the northern shore of the Mediterranean in 1841. Since then, with 
the exception of a small but distinct outbreak on the Lower Volga 
in the winter of 1878-79, Europe has been entirely free from plague. 
England and the West generally, including the Peninsula, have 
seen nothing of it for over 200 years. 

Its revival, therefore, at the present time is a very remarkable 
fact. That is the first point to be noted. The second is that this 
revival constitutes a farther step in the march westward which has 
been going steadily on during the last six years. In the south of 
China plague has apparently been endemic for years. Perhaps it is 
always endemic there. In 1894 it appeared in Canton and Hong 

1 For many of the facts contained in this article I am indebted to Dr. Ricardo 
Jorge, medical officer of health to the municipality of Oporto. I am glad to have 
this opportunity of paying a sincere tribute of admiration to the ability, zeal, and 
courage with which he has discharged the duties of a most difficu3t*and thankles' 
position. 
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Kong in a violent form, killing about 100,000 persons in the former 
and 2,550 in the latter. In 1896 a recrudescence took place, and in 
the same year it appeared in Bombay, having presumably been 
carried there by sea, though the introduction was’ never traced. 
Since 1896 neither China nor India has been free, while a gradual 
extension westwards has taken place; to Persia and to Astrachan; to 
Mauritius, East Africa, and Egypt finally to Portugal. No, not 
finally; for some apparently trustworthy accounts of plague in 
Uruguay and Brazil have recently come to hand. The whole story 
recalls that of the Black Death.—the great pandemic visitation of the 
fourteenth century—which also came out of China and travelled slowly 
westward. The present wave is clearly of a pandemic character, 
and Oporto shows that Europe is not impregnable to attack, as w f e 
had rather begun to assume. 

These considerations will explain the interest taken in the 
occurrence. A great deal has been learnt about plague in the East 
of late years, though a great deal more remains obscure. In modern 
Europe, however, it is still an unknown quantity, and in view of the 
serious consequences involved in the spread of such a formidable 
sickness, its behaviour cannot be too carefully watched and studied. 
In India we have seen that the most energetic and enlightened 
measures dictated by modern knowledge have failed to extirpate the 
infection, which has shown itself capable of acting with all the 
virulence that gave it so sinister a reputation in the past. How will 
it behave in Europe ? What are the conditions under which it has 
obtained a footing, and how is it behaving under those conditions ? 
What are the measures taken to combat its progress, and how far 
are they successful ? 

Having had an opportunity of studying these questions on the 
spot, I beg to offer the result of my observations as a small contribu¬ 
tion to the subject. 

On the face of it the selection of Portugal for attack in preference 
to other parts of Europe very much nearer the infected East is a 
somewhat striking fact, which suggests the question whether that 
country was formerly in any special degree a favourite seat of plague. 
I cannot find any evidence that it was. In common with the rest of 
Europe, it was ravaged by the Black Death in the fourteenth century, 
and by several epidemic visitations in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. A royal order, which still remains on the 
Statute Book, was issued in September 1506, containing special 
regulations against plague in Lisbon. This seems to have been the 
first attempt to deal with public health as a function of the Grovern- 
ment. The last reference to plague previous to the present year is 
an order dated 1680. Portugal has in fact been free for more than 
$p00 years, and the visitations of the preceding centuries were no 
k rc frequent or more severe than those recorded in other countries, 
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including England. Nor within the boundaries of Portugal itself 
did the town of Oporto suffer in any special degree—not more than 
Lisbon, for instance. History, therefore, furnishes no explanation of 
its selection on the present occasion. 

Still less can the invidious distinction be explained by any 
circumstances connected with the trade of the port; for Oporto, as I 
have satisfied myself by an examination of the shipping register, has 
no direct communication with any port known to be infected. This 
is a very important point, to which I shall refer again when I come 
to discuss the origin of the outbreak. The fact is only noted here to 
clear the ground. Neither the past records nor the present external 
relations of the town throw any positive light upon the subject. I 
pass on to consider the place itself. 

Oporto lies on the river Douro, only two or three miles from its 
mouth. This remarkable river runs between hills throughout the 
whole of its course, which may be likened to one prolonged Highland 
glen, extending for 100 miles or more. In the upper part— 
the Alto Douro of vintage fame—the hills are formed of the cele¬ 
brated ‘ golden schist,’ which grows the port wine grapes ; in the 
lower part the formation is granite. Just where Oporto lies the 
rocks come together, forming a deep gorge, below which the river 
expands into a pool, in which the shipping lies. At this point the 
precipitous banks fall back somewhat and open out into a less abrupt 
but still steep declivity. It is here, on the side of the hill, nestling 
under and climbing up the rocks from the water’s edge, that the 
oldest part of the town is situated. From this nucleus it has expanded 
over the hills as they recede from the river, and now straggles away 
irregularly in such a fashion that the outskirts melt insensibly into 
the surrounding villages. It is impossible to say exactly where the 
city begins or ends. The river opposite the town is roughly from 
150 to 300 yards wide, and spanned in the narrower part by a bridge, 
which carries a high level and a low level roadway, the former some 
150 feet above the latter. This will give some idea of the steepness 
of the river banks. The situation is more like that of Newcastle 
than any other town that I know in England. Oporto proper lies 
on the north bank, but the south is also built over, and the two form 
virtually one place. The south bank is called Villa Nova de Gaya, 
and resembles the other in the lie of the ground, but not otherwise. , 
TV houses are built in a'much more detached fashion, and a large 
portion of the ground is occupied by the wine lodges, as the cellars 
are called. Consequently the density of the population is far less. 
Many of the workpeople employed in Oporto live in Villa Nova. It 
is a striking fact that in spite of the large intercourse no case of 
plague has yet occurred in Villa Nova. ‘ 

I trust that this description will make the situation of the town, 
which is a very important point, sufficiently clear. "Briefly, t 1 
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whole place is built upon hills, which rise more or less 1 abruptly from 
the river. It is all up and down; there is hardly any level ground 
anywhere. 

The formation is granitic rock, covered with a shallow layer of 
surface soil, varying in depth from some feet to nothing at all. In 
some spots trees of good size grow well: in others the rock comes to 
the surface. 

The climate is temperate. In winter the thermometer seldom 
goes below freezing point; in summer the heat is considerable but 
rarely excessive, being generally tempered by a breeze off the sea. 
The minimum temperature recorded in ten years was 30° F. or two 
degrees below freezing point; the maximum 103°, but the latter 
was quite exceptional, the nearest to it being 99°. The summer 
maximum seldom exceeds 95°. The mean temperature of the 
coldest month is 48° F., of the hottest month 69°. The annual 
rainfall is thirty-six inches, and the mean annual humidity 71'8. 
November is the wettest month, August the driest. 

The population of Oporto is about 150,000, exclusive of Villa 
Nova, and the area 9,425 acres. The density of population, there¬ 
fore, for the whole town is somewhat less than sixteen per acre, which 
is extremely low. The density of Paris is 124, of Berlin 100, and of 
London fifty-nine. The low figure in Oporto is largely accounted for 
by the straggling spread of the outskirts already alluded to and the 
inclusion of large and very thinly populated areas. The density of 
the inner town is forty-three per acre, and of the most populous 
parish 130 per acre ; but this gives no idea of the real density in the 
heart of the slums. I calculate roughly that it cannot be less than 
three times the last-mentioned figure, or about 400 per acre. The 
most thickly populated parish in London is St. (xeorge’s, Southwark, 
which has 212 persons to the acre, while the mean density of its 
most overcrowded areas is about 300 per acre. Speaking generally, 
therefore, I should say that though there is excessive overcrowding 
in one strictly limited district in the heart of the town, Oporto as a 
whole enjoys ample air space and contains no large area^of over¬ 
population like South or East London. This favourable feature is 
'"enhanced by the lie of the ground; the buildings, rising behind one 
another, are for the most part freely open to the air, the sea breeze, 
and the sun. Many of the streets are also of good width. It should 
be understood, however, that these remarks do not apply to the slum 
area in the centre of the old town, which I shall describe more \ 

' particularly later on. 

The mean death rate for 1890-97 was 30’6 per 1,000 living. . 
For .the sake of cpmparison I.^ake the following figures from a table ' 
given by Dr. Ricardo J6rge In His Demographia e Hygiene da Cidade 
* Porto : " , 
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Mean Death Bates, 1890 97* 


London . 

. 19-7 

Glasgow .... 

22-8 

Paris 

. 21-5 

Manchester 

24-7 

Berlin 

. 19-2 

Dublin .... 

269 

Vienna ... 

. 240 

Newcastle 

20-8 

St. Petersburg. 

. 28-1 

Oporto .... 

306 

Liverpool 

. 25-2 



These figures suffice 

to prove broadly that Oporto 

is a very 


unhealthy place. There are very few towns, indeed, in Europe with an 
annual death rate exceeding thirty. Another comparison, showing 
the relative death rates of Oporto and some other large seaports on 
the Continent in the year 1897, will emphasise its inferior position: 


Oporto 

. ;;o 2 

Antwerp . 

. 17-4 

Hamburg 

. 17-2 

Trieste .• 

. 25-8 

Rotterdam 

. 17-0 

Bremen . 

. 10 3 

Bordeauv 

. 20 0 

Christiania 

. 10-2 

Havre 

. 2-3-5 


1 


* I have not got the figures for the Italian seaport towns; but 
even they, bad as they are, come second to Oporto. And yet no town 
enjoys a better natural situation. The chief causes of death are 
tuberculosis, diseases of the respiratory organs—especially the 
broncho-pneumonia of children—and diarrhoea. The infant mortality 
is very high, the mean rate for children under one year in the 
period 1893-97 being 226‘3 per 1,000 born, against 158-8 in London, 
147-7 in Glasgow, 187-4 in Manchester, and 118-9 in Paris. 

The comparative unhealthiness of Oporto is easily explained when 
its condition is examined in detail. To put the matter briefly, the 
town is, from a sanitary point of view, still in the Middle Ages, or 
at least in the last century. It is a survival of the past, and one 
that stands to-day almost alone among the large towns in the West. 
Elsewhere something at least has been done, however imperfectly; 
the place has been drained, or a better water supply provided, or 
housing improvements have been carried out, or the streets have 
been cleared of refuse. There are many, very many, little towns 
that still revel in a condition of primitive filth, but the larger ones 
have been compelled by the general prevalence of disease or by some 
serious epidemic outbreak to put their house more or less in order. 
Lisbon, for instance, has been greatly improved since a severe visita¬ 
tion of yellow fever some years ago frightened the authorities into 
action. Naples and Hamburg bear witness to the efficacy of 
cholera in the same direction, while typhoid fever has performed a 
similar service for Munich. The list might b$ e 'tended indefinitely. 
It is a proof of the natural healthiness of Opdrto, that it has not 
been forced to reform long ago by some experience of the same kind. 
This alone has .enabled it to carry on so long in defiance of every 
sanitary law. 
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Before*] 4 visited the town eveiyone told me that it was a very 
dirty place; but the information did not impress me because I know 
by experience that such statements are commonly made in a vague 
way and on very superficial grounds. Dirtiness, whether of cities or 
men, is a relative quantity; and when anyone stigmatises a place or 
a nation as dirty, one must know what is his standard of cleanliness 
before attaching any value to the evidence. To judge London you 
should be familiar with Limehouse as well as with Mayfair, and to 
judge Oporto you should know Sunderland and Dieppe, for instance, 
as well as London. I soon found, however, that the evil reputation 
of Oporto was well deserved. If combines every sanitary defect that 
public neglect can inflict upon a place. 

With regard to drainage there seems to be some sort of elemen¬ 
tary system of sewers, ae a large culvert discharges sewage into the 
river in the middle of the town. The mouth indeed forms a 
favourite resort of boatmen and dockers at the dinner hour. The 
systeifi, however, is of the most primitive kind and of very limited 
extent. The houses drain almost entirely into cesspools, whiuh 
are emptied at night, when the contents are carried up into the 
country and disposed of to farmers, after the usual fashion in cess¬ 
pool towns. Houses of the better class have these receptacles more 
or less properly constructed, but the bulk of them are of the rudest 
description and mere holes in the ground, from which the contents 
constantly leak away into the fissures in the rock, doubtless to 
mingle with “the ‘ springs ’ that emerge at the lower levels and con¬ 
stitute the sole water supply available to the poor. Domestic 
sanitation is thoroughly antiquated, inside soilpipes and the like defects 
being the rule. Many houses have not even soilpipes and cesspits. 
An open cask, which stands under the stairs and is removed and 
emptied when necessary, is the sole outfit. Only a very blunted 
olfactory sense can tolerate this arrangement. 

The water supply is twofold. There is a supply laid on to the 
houses which is obtained from a tributary of the Douro some miles 
above Oporto. I have not visited the waterworks, nor have I any 
scientific evidence of the quality of the water, but I understand from 
competent judges that it is not satisfactory. The purification which 
it undergoes is inadequate, and is commonly supplemented by 
domestic filtration—a delusive and generally dangerous process. No 
one seems to have any confidence in this water. The alternative, to 
which the poor are of necessity driven by the dearness of the supply 
just mentioned, consists of public springs, that flow out of the rock 
and are discharged through artificial openings for the convenience of 
those desiring to fill their vessels. The working classes fetch their 
own water or purchase it from professional water carriers who hawk 
it through the streets in wooden kegs borne upon the shoulder. I 
have no evidence about the quality of this water either, but con- 
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•sidering that the ground at a higher level, both in. the immediate 
neighbourhood of the springs and all around them for miles, is 
'honeycombed with leaking cesspits, and that the springs themselves 
are fed by the rain which falls over the same area and percolates 
through fissures.in the rock, it is hardly possible but that these 
springs are liable to sewage contamination. The excellence of the 
water is naturally a matter of £aith with the inhabitants, like that of 
the dear old Aldgate pump and of every dip-well in the country; 
and if Dr. Jorge were to try and replace it by a more reliable supply 
they would infallibly charge him with attempting to poison them. 
But, bad or good, it is undeniable that when water has to be fetched 
from the spring there can be little or no flushing of drains. In 
brief, the water supply is both scanty and bad. 

Worse, however, than either the drainage or the water supply is 
the housing of the working classes. The slum area, to which I have 
previously referred, is wholly Oriental in character. It consists of a 
network of narrow passages only a few feet in width running between 
hauses of from three to six stories or more. These passages lead into 
little courts and blind alleys, up and down hill, twisting and turning 
in such a way that one completely loses the sense of direction. 
Owing to the height of the houses and the tortuosity of the narrow 
lanes separating them, there is no ventilation and very. little light. 
The houses are back to back, and the rooms in the rear are absolutely 
devoid of either. I went into one and was shown a back room. It 
had no aperture whatever save the door, and even when the latter was 
open the room was pitch dark at midday in a blazing sun. My 
guide—a rough lad picked up in the street —had to strike matches to 
show me the way in. I found an apartment about twelve feet by 
eight; it contained only two objects, a latrine in the corner used by 
the people in the house, and a bed on which a man slept every night. 
The boards were damp, rotting, and broken, disclosing a large hole 
in one spot. In this house five cases of plague had occurred. 

The houses in this quarter of the town are occupied as tenements, 
different families living on different floors and many persons sharing 
the same room. The ground is damp, owing to the exclusion of the 
sun, and saturated with every kind of filth. There seems to be no 
proper system of refuse removal; rotten garbage and still more 
offensive matters are freely thrown or deposited in the streets; the 
air is filled with foul smells, find one has to tread carefully. The streets 
are paved with small flags or with cobbles roughly laid with wide in¬ 
terstices. Here and there an opening called a * wolf s mouth ’ is formed 
by tilting larger flags at an angle for the purpose of carrying off the 
storm water. The whole area constitutes a mass of densely congested 
humanity living on a soil and in an atmosphere reeking with filth. 

Such is the quarter in which the plague first appeared and from 
which it has spread, radiating irregularly and at first *in isolated 

3 k 2 
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cases, but in an ever widening circle and in continually increasing 
numbers. The people who inhabit it are labourers of the poorest 
class—dockers, porters, hawkers, and the like. Their poverty i& 
extreme, a shilling a day being a fair wage for an able-bodied man. 
Their staple articles of diet are cabbage soup, fresh sardines, salted' 
codfish, rice, and Indian com. But it must - not be supposed that 
they are as bad as their surroundings. They have two things in 
their favour, a love of clean underlinen and of fresh air. In both 
respects they are vastly superior to our own people of the same class 
and even of a much higher class. A few days ago since my return 
I had occasion to enter the house of a respectable man enjoying 
a good salary and a position of trust in London. He was in his 
sitting room playing with his children. I stopped on the threshold 
arrested by the suffocating atmosphere engendered by the effluvium 
from unwashed skins and by air breathed many times over. The 
worst house in Oporto has air more breathable than that. No doubt it is 
largely a matter of climate, but the Portuguese love the open window. 
They spend a great deal of time out of doors, and when in the house 
they are generally at the window. The weekly change of underclothing 
is, I am told, a national custom; even the poor are inoffensive in 
their persons. 

With these observations on the place and the people I pass on to 
the plague. 

Its existence seems to have been first suspected early in July. 
The death notifications for the previous month—not yet published— 
contained some entries which excited the suspicions of Dr. Jorge. 
They pointed to the existence of some fatal disorder which did not 
accord with the usual causes of mortality at that season, and for 
which he could not account. It is an interesting fact that about the 
same time the suspicions of a gentleman connected with an English 
shipping firm were independently aroused by what he overheard 
among the men employed on the ships. On being questioned they 
said that some of their comrades had died suddenly from a mysterious 
complaint, a feature of which was the appearance of swellings under 
the arm and in the thigh. From this account, given in good faith 
by ignorant men without any notion of the significance of the facts, 
he drew his own conclusion that the illness in question was probably 
plague. Dr. Jorge was meantime making inquiries in the quarter 
affected, and the results tended to confirm his suspicions; but in a 
position of official responsibility he very properly desired to make 
quite sure of the facts before giving a definitive pronouncement of 
such grave importance. The suspected cases were few and for the 
most part of a mild character, and though rumours of plague were 
flying about he did not consider himself justified in stamping them 
with official authority until bacteriological proof had been obtained. 
Several cases were tested without result, but eventually clear 
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■evidence was secured at the beginning of August and was confirmed 
by the Bacteriological Institute at Lisbon. Plague was officially 
notified to the local authority on the 8th of August, and publicly 
announced by the Government on the 14th of August. They have 
been blamed for the delay, and it must be admitted that their action 
might have been more prompt; but the charge of attempting con¬ 
cealment does not seem justified. The facts are susceptible of a less 
invidious interpretation. Public Health in Portugal is a department 
of the Ministry of the Interior, and is controlled by a consulting 
Board, who are the technical advisers of the Minister. He could 
hardly act without their advice, and to get the Board together in 
August might take a few days. This body has not proved itself very 
competent by its subsequent proceedings, and without any imputation 
■of bad faith I can well believe that there was a good deal of in¬ 
decision among the members. From what I learnt in Lisbon I came 
to the conclusion that they did not know what course to adopt 
in a situation of some difficulty to which they were totally unequal. 
Ih any case the delay did no harm, as no infection was carried any¬ 
where else in the interval. , 

The origin of the outbreak has naturally been the subject of 
much discussion, but it remains purely a matter of speculation. 
Introduction has not been traced. <At first it was hastily put down 
to an infected cargo brought in a ship from India, but on investi¬ 
gation the story melts away. I have been unable to fix that cargo, 
which has been variously described as rice, Indian cord, and hemp. 
Whatever it is supposed to have been, however, it did not come 
direct from India, but must have lain, according to the Portuguese 
regulations, for three months in London or some other port, whence 
it was transhipped. Now the evidence is very strong against the 
possibility of conveying plague by cargo, and in proof thereof we 
have the fact that many thousands of cargoes have been brought 
direct from infected Eastern ports to various European ports during 
the last six years, but in no single instance has any man engaged in 
the handling of such cargoes caught the disease. Consider the risks, 
if conveyance by cargo is possible : the chances of some one being 
attacked must be numbered by hundreds of thousands. But it has ' 
not happened, and therefore the chances against its happening must 
be equally great. Yet we are asked to believe that this million to 
one chance has been brought off not by a cargo direct from an 
infected port, but by one that has been previously handled elsewhere 
witli impunity. The theory of rats is still more untenable, because 
it is particularly difficult for them to get ashore at Oporto, where 
there are no docks or quays. The ships are moored out in the river, 
and rats would have to drop into a lighter or climb along a rope to 
get ashore. It is just possible but very unlikely ; and these same rats, 
like the cargo, must have passed over other ports where they can easily 
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get ashore and have reserved'their favours for the one port where it 
is most difficult for them to do so. 

In short, it is impossible to accept the theory of introduction by 
sea in the absence of any proof and in face of the fact that Oporto 
has no direct and very little indirect communication with infected 
ports, while numerous other places having a vast direct communica¬ 
tion have escaped altogether. I find‘it much easier to believe that 
some soldier from Goa or South-east Africa or some sailor from an 
infected port may have brought the infection jn with him un¬ 
perceived by way of Lisbon or elsewhere. I have heard a rumour of 
an illness characterised by glandular swellings having been prevalent 
in a Portuguese regiment some time before, and I understand that its- 
author is a medical man who on seeing cases in Oporto pronounced 
the two diseases identical. There may not be much in the fact, but 
it is the most promising clue I have heard of. 

For the present the question of origin remains open. Many 
people well acquainted with Oporto believe that it was not introduced 
at all, but bred in the place, and that it has long been present in a 
somewhat different form. For the latter statement I have been 
unable to find any substantial grounds, but the possibility of the 
disease being home-grown deserves consideration. The mere fact 
that importation cannot be traced is of little weight, because it very 
seldom is traced even when we are morally certain that it has 
occurred. The difficulty, however, usually is to fix upon one out of 
several—often innumerable—likely channels. Here it is to find a 
likely channel at all. The selection of Oporto, which is exceptionally 
removed from the chance of infection from without, combined with 
the total escape of so many other places exposed to incomparably 
greater risks, is a very hard nut to crack. And after all it is a pure- 
assumption that the bacilli of plague must necessarily have been 
introduced from without. Is our knowledge of the life history of 
micro-organisms sufficiently complete to establish that proposition as 
an absolute law ? No one can pretend for a moment that it is. To- 
discuss the question at length would occupy too much space here, 
but I would remind my scientific readers that the acceptance of 
assumptions without proof is the greatest enemy of knowledge; to 
this can be traced those monstrous errors of the past with which the 
medical faculty afflicted mankind for centuries. Now that they are 
exposed we stand astonished at them, but the day of error is not yet 
over, and the way to fall into it is to make false assumptions. There 
is a distinct tendency at the present time to let hypothesis outstrip 
fact, and to mistake the one for the other in connection with the germ 
theory of disease. The proper corrective is the patient examination 
of facts and the avoidance of assumptions in precisely such cases as 
that of Oporto. 

So much for the question of origin. I will next deal briefly with 
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the measures taken to combat the plague, leaving the character and 
progress of the epidemic to the last. 

The measures may be divided into—(1) external, designed to 
prevent the spread of infection to other places; (2) internal, being 
attempts to stamjp out it in Oporto. For the former the Board of 
Health in Lisbon is responsible; for the latter the local authorities. 
The Board of Health endeavoured at first to isolate Oporto entirely by 
means of a military cordon, completed on the seaward side by a 
ship of war. It is not necessary to discuss the motives for this step. 
Sufficient to say that it was approved by public opinion in Lisbon 
and elsewhere, and that some colour for it was to be found in the 
action of Spain, which had closed the frontiers, but opened them 
again in consideration of the cordon. It consisted of a line of 
troops completely surrounding the town on the landward side, and 
disposed at an average distance of some five or six miles from the 
centre. Across the roads wooden barricades were erected, and the 
intervening spaces were occupied by sentries placed at intervals of 
about 200 yards. The whole line was said to be thirty miles in length, 
and it could hardly be less. Off the mouth of the river a cruiser was 
stationed to prevent the egress of coasting or fishing boats destined to 
any other Portuguese port. 

This cordon was completely established towards the end of 
August, and meantime a very large exodus had taken place 
subsequent to the announcement of plague on the 14 th of August. 
At first neither goods nor persons were allowed bo leave the 
isolated area, and where the line passed through villages the 
inhabitants could not visit their relatives and friends, could not 
shop and could not go to church. On the 2nd of September an 
order was issued specifying twenty-nine classes of goods which 
were forbidden to pass, including all articles of food and clothing, 
and three classes permitted to pass—namely, minerals, metallic 
articles, and chemical disinfectants. But an order is one thing, its 
execution another; and the attempt to discriminate caused hopeless 
confusion. The same goods were passed in one place and 
refused m another, while at some stations the knot was cut by 
stopping everything as before. On the 13th of September a further, 
relaxation took place in the form of an order permitting the exit of 
passengers, subject to medical inspection and the disinfection of 
luggage. They were recfuired to travel in separate carriages, to give ‘ 
their names and addresses on arrival, and to report themselves to 
the local authority daily for nine days. These conditions are not 
very burdensome, but when the traffic is large they are impracticable. 
The disinfection of luggage was a tiresome farce, as it always is, and 
the reporting at the place of arrival was generally evaded by 
arrangement. Yet another order was issued on the 17th of 
September by which the list of prohibited goods waS curtailed to 
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twenty instead of twenty-nine classes: the most important articles 
exempted were various food stuffs. 

The effects of the cordon were wholly mischievous, though 
mitigated by the successive modifications described. It proved 
no effective barrier to the exit of persons, and it ftruck a disastrous 
blow at the prosperity of the town, already much depressed by the 
quarantine regulations imposed by other countries. Thousands 
of the labouring classes were thrown out of work and reduced 
to absolute want. [In fact, an impossible state of things was 
created. t Hence the relaxations, which did something to relieve the 
situation. But it still remains deplorable. To all the internal 
evils I have described above must be added a wanton aggravation of 
the normal poverty and semi-starvation of the populace. Nothing 
else was wanted to insyre the progress of the epidemic. That it 
should have been supplied by a ‘ sanitary ’ cordon is a piece of 
truly tragic irony. 

The internal measures have been better in intention than the 
cordon, but no more effective in fact. I do not know who- is 
responsible for them, as there is both a county and a municipality of 
Oporto, both of which have public health functions and jurisdiction 
in the place. The former is the superior authority, and its officers 
are appointed by Government. On the other hand, the municipality 
appears to control the hospital, the laboratory, and sanitary depart¬ 
ments. But be the authority what it may, the task is an almost 
impossible one. In addition to the profoundly insanitary conditions 
prevailing must be reckoned the almost Oriental ignorance of the 
people. The Portuguese have many excellent qualities; they are 
industrious, sober, well-mannered, honest, and intelligent; but few 
of the working classes can read or write, and they are steeped in 
prejudice and credulity. They are firmly convinced that the 
plague is got up by the doctors for their own ends, and though they 
have not attempted to wreck the hospital, as the mob frequently 
does in Eussia and the East, they refuse to go there, and on one 
occasion they stoned the sanitary corps and the doctors. A current 
legend about the hospital will illustrate their condition of mind. 
Its name or that of the place where it stands used to be Qudlas 
de pao, that is ‘ gullet of wood; ’ and the common belief among 
the people is that patients taken there are suffocated with a cloth 
held over the mouth, and then placed in a wooden shoot, down 
which they disappear for ever. So they interpret the name. It 
has now been changed, but without effect. 

Among people so minded suppression of illness is, of course, 
systematically practised, as well as refusal to go to hospital. The 
consequence is that only a small proportion of cases have been 
isolated. The hospital itself is admirably situated on an eminence 
at a sufficient distance from other buildings, yet within easy reach; 
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and though an emergency structure of a somewhat rough character, 
it fulfils all the essential requirements perfectly well. It contains 100 
beds, disposed in two pavilions each containing two wards of twenty- 
five beds; but up to the end of September at any rate the number of 
patients was nevpr more than about a dozen. This failure to isolate 
in hospital has resulted in attempts to isolate at home which can 
only be described as mediaeval^ The house is officially closed, police¬ 
men are placed on guard day and night, and no one is allowed to 
leave it. This is the principle of the cordon individually applied 
and equally mischievous in its degree. I have seen a room in which 
nine people were living sealed up in this manner. A boy had died 
there of plague. ‘ 

The isolation of the sick, therefore, is largely a failure. Nor is 
the case very much better with regard to the destruction of infection. 
Here again the means are good. There is a disinfecting station with 
a sufficient plant and staff, and the procedure is unexceptionable in 
theory. It embraces the prompt visitation of infected houses, the 
destruction or sterilisation by steam of clothing and bedding, and 
the washing down of walls and furniture with corrosive sublimate. 
Unfortunately it is vitiated by the absence of any place of refuge, 
which renders the evacuation of an infected house impossible. 
Moreover I gather that if the people refuse to submit to disinfection 
it is not carried out, but they are shut up in the infected house with 
the infected things. That was the case, I was told by a medical 
officer, with the room mentioned above in which nine people were 
immured. In view' of all the conditions described, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the course of the epidemic should have been one of 
continual progress. Nothing else could be expected. The earliest 
case of undoubted plague, so far as can be ascertained, occurred on 
the 5th of June. Up to the 14th of October the total number was 
1G1, with 52 deaths. The case mortality represented by these figures 
is 32’2 per cent., which indicates that the bulk of the cases have 
been of a comparatively mild character. The monthly distribution 
clearly shows the progress of the epidemic: 


J une.17 

July.II) 

August. 

September ...... r> 7 

October (to. 11th).-10 


I have only got the weekly distribution down to the middle of 


September. 
1st week 

It was as follows:— 

. 2 

8th week 

. 2 

2nd „ 

. 7 

0th „ 

. 7 

3rd „ 

. 3 

10th „ 

. 5 

4th „ 

. 5 

Uth „ 

. 11 
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. 3 
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. 8 

6th „ 

. 2 

13th „ 

10 

7th „ 

. 2 

14th „ 

. 9 
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The great increase .which has since taken place may be judged 
from the fact that the number of cases returned for the week ending 
October 14 was 30. The higher numbers indicated in the earliest 
weeks and the subsequent drop during July are accounted for by a 
batch of cases in the street first attacked. There were five in one 
house and three in each of two other houses. After this the infection 
seems to have spent itself in that spot, and a period set in when 
sporadic cases occurred dotted about irregularly, and in several 
instances at some distance from the original centre. The process 
was one of gradually sowing the town with the seeds of infection : in 
the present phase they are beginning to come up. I believe that in 
many instances the connection between newly infected houses and 
previous ones has been traced by Dr. Jorge. There is no evidence that 
rats have been an important factor in spreading infection. 

I am able to give the following particulars of the first seventy-six 
cases: 

Sex distribution 

Cases Deaths 

Male .... 43 20 

Female .... 33 11 

Total . .76 31 


Age distribution 


Under 5 . 

. 


. 1 

30-40 . 



. 12 

5-10 . 

, 

. 

. 7 

40-50 . 



. 5 

10-15 


. 

. 11 

50-60 . 



. !) 

15 20 . 


m 

. 10 

Over 00 . 



. 1 

20-30 . 

. 

. 

. 18 

Unknown 



2 


» From these figures it appears that men have suffered more than 
women, and those in the middle period of life more than the old and 
the young. It should be remembered that the age of puberty falls 
much earlier in Portugal than in England. Persons belonging to 
the superior classes of society have not been attacked at all, so far as 
I know, though domestic servants in gentlemen’s houses have been 
among the victims. 

Buboes have been present in sixty-nine cases out of the seventy- 
six, and absent in seven. For the rest the classification is as follows : 

Pesticaemic . 15 (all fatal) 

Pneumonic . 3 (2 fatal) 

Haemorrhagic 3 (all fatal) 

Simple bubonic 55 (11 fatal) 

Carbuncles were noted in three cases, and petechia; in two. The 
following gives the situation of the bubonic swellings and their 
relative frequency: 

Inguinal. . . .22 Maxillary . . .12 

Crural » . . .22 Femoral .... 6 

Axillary. . . .19 Cervical.... 3 
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The type of disease has been benign for th§ most part, but twenty- 
four cases ended fatally within four days of attack* and six of them 
within a few hours. 

A limited number of persons, composed chiefly of doctors, hos¬ 
pital and sanitary employees and foreigners, have been inoculated 
with a preparation styled the * Pasteur serum,’ but its nature has not 
been disclosed and the evidence of its efficacy is too meagre to carry 
any weight. At the time of my visit the people showed no inclina¬ 
tion to submit to any such proceeding, and judging from their general 
attitude I can imagine nothing more unlikely. They regarded the 
plague with contempt, and the measures taken against it with the 
liveliest resentment. If it were to assume a virulent phase—which 
might occur at any time—I have no doubt that their previous indif¬ 
ference would give place to an equally unreasoning panic. 

To conclude, the outbreak at Oporto is clearly one of true Oriental 
plague. It has obtained a wide hold of the town and is rapidly 
increasing. There is not the remotest chance of its being ' stamped 
out ’ from amid such surroundings; and if there were, some of the 
measures taken are calculated rather to retard than to assist the 
process. It may die down in obedience to some law of which we 
know nothing, but all the indications point to a large increase and 
an indefinite prolongation. The situation is one of the gravest 
import to the town, w'hich is threatened with ruin—and more than 
threatened. It requires the most energetic and decisive action, but 
hitherto it has only been toyed with or mismanaged. 

A. SlIADWELL. 
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As I sit in the club reading-room, surrounded by all the daily news¬ 
papers of the world, and discussing their news and opinions with my 
fellow-members, I am asked by the Editor of this Ileview to put into 
writing from time to time such comments upon them and their 
methods and manners as are frequently made by competent readers. 
The Editor thinks that the newspapers, daily critics of the actions 
of all mankind, ought not themselves to be exempt from more v>f 
public criticism than they, as a rule, receive. In endeavouring 
to comply with the request, I am encouraged by the thought that 
few, if any, better positions for the seat of judgment could be found 
than a great London club. After all, London is the centre of the 
Empire, the centre to which all news and all ideas converge, and for 
that reason it is a better place for a bird’s-eye view of affairs than 
any other. The provinces themselves are represented there more 
thoroughly than in any other place, and the rest of the Empire 
also. There is, too, a greater variety and vivacity of comment and 
criticism here than anywhere else, to say nothing of a greater 
tolerance of differences of opinion—a tolerance which sometimes 
makes London the despair of extreme party men. One gets the 
variety and vivacity, if not the tolerance, every morning in our news¬ 
papers, and, considering the extent of the influence which these 
newspapers exercise over the life of the nation, it does not seem un¬ 
reasonable that they should in turn be subjected to something of that 
criticism which they lavish upon others so freely. 

* What is the Press ? ’ cried one day an ardent Yorkshire poli¬ 
tician, groaning under what he regarded as the unjust aspersions of 
his critics. ‘ It is nobbut (only) an oligarchy that calls itself a 
“We.”’ 

Oligarchy or not, the Press cannot complain if its own canons and 
methods are occasionally applied to itself. There is always something 
to interest and something to criticise in the newspapers, as I shall 
hope to prove to the satisfaction of my readers. I may be allowed 
to add, that, in casting my observations into the convenient form of 
an occasional diary, I shall abide by the golden rule which ought to ' 
govern all writers of diaries, and make no attempt to revise of alter 
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my impressions and opinions after the date on which they are 
written. 

Monday, the 2nd of October. —Yesterday, in the club, my friend, 
the Radical Member for Drumtochy, came to me with a beaming 
face, to declare that if Ministers really meant what the Duke of 
Devonshire said that they meant, they would have the whole country 
at their backs. Now my friend has been one of the strongest and 
most hostile critics of the policy of Ministers hitherto, and I was 
somewhat puzzled by his change of front. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘you 
always denied that we had any right to meddle with the Transvaal 
at all, either for the alteration of the franchise or the protection of 
our fellow-countrymen.’ 

‘ I said that the only rights we possessed were those given us by 
the Convention of 1884, and by the common law of nations, and 
now the Duke of Devonshire says that it is only those rights which 
Ministers mean to invoke. He drops all question of the suzerainty 
ahd the franchise.’ 

I turned to the Duke’s speech, and pointed out certain words 
which had escaped my friend’s eye. The Duke declared that 
Government were now formulating the demands they considered 
themselves entitled to make, ‘ not only under the Conventions, but in 
virtue of the inherent duty of every State to protect its own citizens, 
and for the maintenance of peace and good order in South Africa’ 

The words I have italicised did not seem to ine quite to 
bear the conciliatory and pacific meaning which my friend had put 
upon the Duke’s speech. X, to whom we referred the matter, 
declared that we must wait for the comments of this morning’s 
newspapers in order to have the mystery cleared up. 

But lo ! this morning the newspapers hardly troubled themselves 
about the Duke’s speech at all, and those who discuss it do so 
entirely from their own point of view. The Times evidently fears 
that the policy of moderation still has charms for some members of 
the Cabinet, and intimates that, if our new remedies are to be 
effectual, they must include the disarmament of the Boers. The 
Daily Chronicle proudly announces that its own correspondent is the * 
very last ‘ ambassador ’ now left at Pretoria (I like that word am¬ 
bassador, but what about poor Mr. Greene?), and publishes the 
appeal which the Transvaal Executive have sent through him to the 
people of England. It is an appeal which arouses conflicting 
emotions. Reading it one might suppose that the Boers were bent 
upon securing peace at any price, and that they were being delibe¬ 
rately goaded into war. That there has been something of this 
goading I must sorrowfully admit ; but one has only to turn to the 
news columns in order to learn that it has not been all upon one side. 
At the very time when the Chronicle’s ambassador was asking in the 
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name of Mr. Kruger what earthly reason we have for fighting, this same 
Mr. Kruger was hurrying troops to the frontier in such numbers as 
to cause considerable uneasiness to the people on British territory. 

What is the truth about this great quarrel? The more one 
reads regarding the affair in the rival newspapers, the more 
perplexing does it become, and the more difficult is it to ascertain 
where the truth is really to be found. Surely we never before 
went to war when there was so much uncertainty—on both sides 
apparently—as to the real casus belli. I am not old enough to 
remember what people felt in the days when we were drifting into 
the Crimean War; but in our last great military struggle, that 
which took place in India in 1857, we at least knew perfectly well 
what it was that we were fighting about. To-day it is a case of so 
many newspapers, so many minds. I hardly find that two are in 
agreement on this burning question. 

Wednesday, the 4 th of October .—There was an unusual 
gathering in the political clubs yesterday afternoon and evening. 
Cabinet Ministers, past and present, Whips, private members, minfir 
officials in former administrations, and of course Messrs. Tadpole and 
Taper suddenly descended upon Pall Mall, and gave to its deserted 
halls a passing animation. It was darkly rumoured that the 
members of the late Cabinet were to meet in order to formulate 
their policy in view of the approaching session. At present it does 
not look as though the voice of the late Cabinet would be altogether 
harmonious. Not every man on the Front Opposition bench is 
Harcourtian in his view of the duties and obligations of his country. 
But whilst these great ones of the earth are discussing the line of 
duty, some practical suggestions are being made with regard to the 
crisis by those who are not professional politicians. ‘If fighting 
does not begin within forty-eight hours there will be no war/ was 
the confident remark made to me by a gentleman newly arrived 
from Johannesburg. This gentleman’s view was that the Boers 
would bluff up to the cannon’s mouth; but at the last moment would 
give way. They could not possibly keep a great armed force in the 
field indefinitely, and as soon as the burghers saw that fighting was 
to be delayed they would quietly go home. Delay therefore made 
for peace. Other influences too, seem, to-day, to be working 
towards the same end. Without attaching importance to the story 
told by the Daily Chronicle as to the Queen’s intervention, it is 
obvious that a fresh effort is being made to compose differences and 
to give President Kruger another chance of using a golden bridge; and, 
as there is not ytet any news of the crossing of the frontier, the chances 
in favour of peace are slightly greater than they were yesterday. 

My papers are more puzzling than ever to-day. Here is the 
award of the Venezuela Arbitration Court, and apparently no two 
newspapers are in agreement as to what it means. The Daily News 
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explains that, whereas the Venezuelans asked fqr half a million square 
miles of additional territory, the Court has only awarded them two 
hundred. The Times tells us that Venezuela claimed 60,000 miles, 
and has got instead about 200 miles of unsurveyed country and swamp. 
But the Daily Chronicle treats the decision in a manner which sug¬ 
gests that it is, if anything, a victory for the Venezuelans, and in some 
mysterious fashion for itself Mr. Benjamin Harrison, leading 
counsel for Venezuela, evidently takes a different view of the judg¬ 
ment, and is profoundly dissatisfied with it, as an illogical compro¬ 
mise. I confess that I regard Mr. Harrison as being even a higher 
authority on the subject of Venezuelan expectations than the Daily 
Chronicle. But what a satire upon poor'humanity does this decision] 
appear to be, when one recalls the stress and tumult in the midst of" 
which the Court of Arbitration had its birth! Who can have for¬ 
gotten the fierce emotions of that Christmas-tide of four years ago, , 
when the American people, with their President at their head, 
seemed to be positively ravening for the blood of their kinsmen on > 
this side of the Atlantic—their kinsmen who, in their unimaginative 
■ ego tism, were wholly unconscious of having done anything to offend . 
them? It hardly does now, after the episode of the Spanish- 
American War, to dwell upon the incidents of that tornado which 
rose to so fierce a height, and threatened to bring about a disaster so 
terrible. But here is the end of it all: a brief decision by five 
eminent jurists which settles everything, but which deals with points 
so insignificant that no two writers agree as to their precise meaning, 
and no human being—except apparently Mr. Benjamin Harrison— 
cares a stiver about it. Barima Point, says one English authority, is" 
not worth a thousand pounds. Yet four years ago there were those 
who thought it worth a war between England and the United States. 

We are not all thinking of high politics to-day, however. Most 
newspaper readers, and apparently most newspaper editors, are more 
■concerned about the great yacht race than about the Venezuelan 
Arbitration or the progress of events in South Africa. It was not to 
ascertain whether the Boers had crossed the border, and the first 
blows had been struck in a sanguinary campaign, but to learn; 
whether Shamrock or Columbia was leading in the first test match, 
that a multitude which no man could number thronged to the 
Thames Embankment last night, and besieged the portals of the 
offices of the Daily Mail. It is indeed a world of topsy-turveydom 
in which we live. 

Thursday, the 5th of October. —The aggressive action of the 
Boers, reported by the Daily Telegraph this morning, simplifies the • 
whole business wonderfully, and will bring a certain feeling of relief 
to many distinguished persons who have found themselves of late in 
a rather tight place. Mr. Chamberlain, for example, must recognise' 
the fact that his friend Mr. Kruger has really done him a remarkable j 
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piece of service. He *has raised the question of the supremacy of 
England in South Africa in its most direct and unmistakable 
form, and has thus changed the issue in the great diplomatic suit 
between Pretoria and the Colonial Office. The difficulties, too, of 
those Liberal statesmen who have not been able to take the ultra¬ 
humanitarian view which naturally commends itself to the irresponsi¬ 
ble politicians of the National Liberal Federation, and to the 
members of the International Arbitration Society, are greatly 
lessened by the action of the Boers. Two days ago eminent Liberals 
were speaking of a new split in the party as being certain to happen, 
and there were even misgivings as to the result of yesterday’s meet¬ 
ing of the leaders of the Opposition. Fortunately the leaders have 
not yielded to the appeals of those who wished them to commit 
themselves strongly on the Boer side of the diplomatic controversy ; 
and they have thus escaped the very unpleasant predicament in 
which they would have been landed if, to-day, side by side with the 
news of the invasion of Natal, had appeared an official benediction 
from the ex-Cabinet on the invader and his forces. 

Friday, the 6th of October .—After the excitement of yesterday, 
something of a re-action to-day.. The Daily Telegraph story of the 
occupation of Laing’s Nek, and the advance upon Charlestown, has 
not only received no confirmation, but is distinctly disproved. As a 
consequence, the more sanguine are once more talking of the possi¬ 
bility of a peaceful settlement being arrived at after all. Yet the 
ugly fact remains that—if the newspaper reports are to be trusted— 
President Kruger has distinctly intimated that he will not give way, 
and that war must come unless England abandons her claim to 
supremacy in South Africa. ‘If the newspaper reports are to, be 
trusted ’—aye, that’s the rub. For, can we trust statements which 
seem to be made with so little sense of the duty of accuracy? 
Nobody can read his paper nowadays without being confused and 
perplexed in the process. So many statements that are made with j 
all the precision of legal depositions turn out to be founded upon | 
nothing more trustworthy than the gossip of the hour in some South 1 
African township. No attempt is made by the editor at home to 1 
discriminate between these stories. The wildest rumour from Cape 
Town or Pietermaritzburg is printed in the sam e., typ e as an official 
declaration by Mr. Kruger or Sir Alfred Milner.- The observant 
reader cannot fail to discover that one-half of the telegrams published 
with such prominence in our newspapers to-day are mere gossip, and 
as worthless from the point of view of the historian as most gossip is. 
The misfortune is that so small a proportion of readers are observant 
—so few can discriminate between what is authentic and what is 
manifestly false. 

Some da.y or other we shall have an authoritative declaration on 
the subject of the placards of the evening newspapers. When I say 
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the evening newspapers, it is perhaps superfluous to explain that I 
do not include all the journals which appear at noon in this category. 
There are, happily, exceptions to every rule. But the common 
placard of the common evening paper is nothing less than an offence 
against decency. • The man who lived upon these placards would live 
in a perpetual state of crisis. ‘ Charlestown surrendered ’ was the 
announcement which was apparently made on one of the placards 
yesterday evening in the biggest of type. It was only on a close 
investigation of the sheet that the letters ‘ to_be ’—in the smallest of 
type—could be discovered between ‘ Charlestown ’ and ‘ surrendered.’ 
This is by no means an extreme instance of the fashions which the 
conductors of our evening newspapers have adopted in the hope of 
catching the pence, or rather the halfpence, of a gullible public. I 
find some consolation in my indignation at the trick which has been 
played upon me and the world at large by these placards, when I 
find that this evening the biggest lines of all are given on the bills of 
certain of the evening newspapers to the result of the race for the 
‘ fmperial Stakes,’ whatever they may be? , * 

Saturday , the 7th of October. —W£ have enapgh and to spare to¬ 
day of the comments upon yesterday’s speeches. There is no need 
to touch upon the opinions which are expressed with regard to Mr. 
Morley’s deliverance at Carnarvon. Mr. Morley takes his own line, 
and sticks to it with a pertinacity which inspires a certain amount of 
respect, even among those who differ from him. As usual, he had 
his bete noire yesterday, upon which he expended his sofhewhat acrid 
epigrams. It was the ‘Bedlamite war-press’ upon this occasion, 
and the Bedlamite press makes hay of Mr. Morley’s speech accord¬ 
ingly this morning. Of much greater importance was Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech at Maidstone. The Leader of the 
Opposition has a difficult part to play. It is obvious to everybody 
that there are two currents—cross-currents, if you will—in Liberal 
opinion on the question of the Transvaal. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is neither a Little Englander nor a Jingo, and apparently 
he ought to be one or the other to gain the heart-whole applause of 
any section of the public at the present moment. What he did 
yesterday was to condemn unsparingly the course of a diplomacy 
which has brought us by successive stages to the verge of a war that 
the wise men of all parties.have been endeavouring for years past to 
avoid; to insist that there is still time to avert a catastrophe; and 
to admit with absolute frankness the one really substantial argument 
in favour of the strong course that Ministers are now pursuing. 
That argument is, of course, the indisputable necessity of the main¬ 
tenance by England of supreme authority in South Africa. The 
Standard is particularly severe upon Sir Henry for his speech. To 
me it seems to have been a very able, not to say adroit, performance. 
Monday , the 9th of October. —We are still groping confusedly in 
Vol. XLVI-No. 273 3 L 
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a thicket of rumours Jor stray pieces of truth. The alarmists are as 
alarming as ever; but in spite of their loud outcries we cannot ignore 
the fact that there is a distinct relaxation of the tension so far as the 
Boers and their sympathisers are concerned. It is now a week since 
the commandoes of the Transvaal were concentrated on the border; 
but there has been no advance into British territory and not a single 
shot has been fired. In the meantime the troops from India are 
now on Natal soil, and Ladysmith is safe. General Joubert, if he 
ever meant war, has missed his chance of striking the first blow with 
safety and certainty. His burghers, we are told, are filled with 
indignation at his inaction. Nevertheless, he insists upon with¬ 
drawing his outposts from the frontier, while from Pretoria orders 
are issued against any aggressive action. All this is distinctly 
puzzling in view of the military preparations that are going on in 
this country. People are asking themselves whether, after all, 
President Kruger means to fight under any circumstances. If he 
does, he and his counsellors have lost the first move in the game. 
If he does not, the sooner he says so, and comes to reasonable terms, 
the better for the Transvaal. But his prudence in action is not 
unfortunately accompanied by skill in speech. He can ‘nag’ just 
as unpleasantly as ever. Somehow or other the latest Transvaal 
despatch, published this morning, and the news of the day from the 
frontier suggest the picture of an angry woman, who, in the 
conscious strength of her physical inferiority to her infuriated spouse, 
is letting her tongue wag in its freest and most irritating fashion, 
trusting to her weakness to save her from the punishment she is 
apparently invoking. This idea may be very unfair to Mr. Kruger 
and his Government, but it is unquestionably suggested by the 
anomalous state of things just now, when the Boers so carefully 
refrain from striking us with anything , more powerful than their 
tongues. 

Whatever may be the truth as to the Boer motives, there does 
not seem to be any corresponding disposition to refrain from aggres¬ 
sive action on our side. The calling out of the Keserves, jvhieh took 
place on Saturday, is only to be justified when war is actually 
imminent, and Parliament has been summoned to meet for the 
purpose of providing a war vote. The calling out of the Reserves, 
and the sending of an Army Corps to South Africa, are steps that 
bring the realities of the position home to the masses. The with¬ 
drawal of the Reserve men from civil life means a severe social dis¬ 
location. Already, therefore, the crowd is beginning to feel 
something of the realities of warfare. But strange to say, the feeling 
prevalent in political circles is just now distinctly hopeful. We may 
only be experiencing a lull before the storm, but there is a strong 
belief that |his lull is being utilised in the interests of peace. 

Tuesday, the 10 th of October .—It is curious to note the gradual 
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rise, not perhaps in popularity but in the public respect, which has 
been the lot of the Duke of Devonshire. Brilliant he has never 
pretended to be, and brilliant he certainly is not. But whilst a 
score of meteoric rivals and contemporaries have outshone him and 
outpaced him in the arena of politics, he has been slowly and steadily 
forging ahead, apparently without any effort on his own part, until 
to-day his soaring rivals can scarcely be said to show to advantage 
beside him. Lord Salisbury excepted, there can be no question that 
it is the Duke of Devonshire whose word outweighs that of any other 
member of this Government. Time was when people were somewhat 
afraid of his leaning towards an advanced Radicalism. In 1875 he 
was acclaimed leader of the Liberal party, strange to say, by those 
who were opposed to the moderate policy of Mr. Forster. Now-a- 
days the last thing that anybody would be lively to suspect would be 
that, the Duke has a turn towards advanced opinions in any direction. 
It is as the solid sagacious man, rich in saving common-sense, and 
with a mind so well balanced that it cannot be easily driven out of 
ifk natural course, that the country now regards him. His speech 
yesterday has been read with eagerness by all who do not belong to 
the extremes on either side. The extremists are of course disap¬ 
pointed by the references to the position of affairs in the Transvaal; 
hut the moderate men take courage from it, and begin to hope that, 
after all, reason may yet assert itself, not only in London, but in 
3’retoria. The party of reason here have another ally besides the 
Duke of Devonshire in this morning’s papers. This is*Mr. Bryce, a 
man w r ho knows South Africa and its conditions, not only from pro¬ 
found study, but personal experience. His letter is another warning 
as to the character of the struggle upon which we seem to be enter¬ 
ing. But Mr. Bryce, like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, acknow- j 
ledges that the supremacy of England in South Africa is something i 
that cannot be disputed. 

Wednesday, the 11 th of October .—Alas ! uncertainty is at an end, 
and the sword is to cut the knot, after all. On this historic date—a 
date which will have a place of its own in the story of the British 
Empire—it may not be amiss to place on record, whilst they are 
still fresh in the mind, the impressions one has gathered of the ' 
reception of the news of the Boer ultimatum. It was not until the 
Reuter telegram from Capetown, confirming the first news given by 
Dalziel’s agent at Pretoria, appeared in the later editions of the 
evening papers that the announcement of the momentous step taken 
by President Kruger was credited. To the last, men have hoped 
against hope that, somehow or other, peace, would be maintained. 
The first impression which was produced by the disastrous announce¬ 
ment which rendered war inevitable seemed to be one of genuine 
sorrow. I spoke to many men last night, including not a few who 
have been the stout upholders of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy; but 
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from no one did 1 hear a word of rejoicing at the disappearance of 
the hopes of peace. Whatever the empty-headed mob in the streets 
may think or say, there were no signs of Jingo rejoicing among j 
responsible persons last night. The pity of the thing seemed to be j 
that aspect of it which affected most minds, the pity of the fact that I 
the most powerful Empire in the world was now to draw the sword ; 
against a little State whose population would hardly fill one of our 
second-class provincial towns, and that in this war many brave men 
of both races must meet an untimely death. That no glory can be j 
gained by us in such a contest every man was ready to acknowledge.^) 

After this first strong impulse of genuine sorrow and regret had 
passed away, it was acknowledged by most that the action of the Boers 
had left us no choice; and by-and-bye there were many who admitted 
that, so far as our own domestic interests are concerned, the ultima¬ 
tum had made our path distinctly smoother. It was an ultimatum 
which left us no choice. The most haughty military autocracy in 
the world could not, in the full consciousness of its overpowering 
might, have addressed to another State a message more deliberately 
and offensively defiant than that embodied in the despatch of Mr. 
Eeitz. Evidently it was intended to put an end to all diplomatic 
hagglings, and to invoke the arbitrament of the sword. In taking 
this course, the Transvaal Government have unquestionably rendered 
a great service to Mr. Chamberlain, and to others also. In face of 
such a defiance, the Colonial Secretary can maintain that his conten¬ 
tion that Mr. Kruger has all along meant to cast off the last link of 
English predominance was not unfounded. On the other hand, this 
action on the part of the Boers brings the Liberal party, with the 
exception of a few extreme men, into line once more. Only those 
who are behind the scenes can know how great a peril that party has 
thus escaped. 

It is pleasant to acknowledge the more subdued tone which the 
newspapers of all shades of opinion have adopted to-day in dealing 
with the question at issue. They speak with a sobriety and modera¬ 
tion which have not always distinguished their utterances. It is 
creditable to our Press that it should reflect thus faithfully the mood 
in which the thinking part of the community has received the news 
that war is^upon us. I do not think, if this news had come two 
days earlier, that Mr. Swinburne would have published the sonnet in 
which he speaks of the Boers as ‘ these dogs, agape with jaws afoam.’ 

It has always been the merit of Englishmen to recognise the valour 
of their enemies ; and now that we have to meet the Boer, not in the 
intricate and subterranean paths of diplomacy, but on the open field 
as man to man, there is not one of us who will refuse to acknowledge 
either the manhood or the valour of the foe who has staked his all 
upon so slight a chance. For the moment, however, I prefer to 
dwell upon the fact that the announcement that, for the first time 
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for nearly half a century, we are at war with .a white race, has been 
received by the better part of the nation witETa" gravity and dignity 
befitting the event. 

Thursday, the 12 th of October. —The change in the political 
situation brought about by the action of the Boers is complete. 
Here and there a discordant voice is heard from some newspaper 
that has taken the extreme Jine in opposition to Ministers ; but, 
taking the country as a whole, party divisions are for the moment 
at an end, and the sentiments expressed by Lord Rosebery in his 
letter, and Mr. Asquith in his speech at Dundee, are those which are 
universally accepted. Lord Rosebery has of course to submit to 
the criticisms of that irreconcilable fraction of the Radical party 
who believe that, whatever he may do or say, he cannot possibly be 
in the right. His statement that no British Ministry could now 
repeat the policy which followed Majuba Hill is treated by these 
critics as an unseemly reflection on the memory of Mr. Gladstone. 
The men who think that after the lapse of nearly twenty years every 
Liberal must be required to bear testimony on oath to the sacro¬ 
sanct character of everything that Mr. Gladstone said or did in a 
particular crisis, certainly take a strange way of doing honour to that 
great man’s memory. But as a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone, if he 
were at the head of affairs to-day, would be forced by circumstances 
to admit with Lord Rosebery, and, one may even say, with Mr. 
Asquith, that the policy of 1881 cannot be repeated. Those of us— 
including the present Colonial Secretary—who believed* at the time 
that this policy was wise as well as magnanimous, have since had to 
confess reluctantly that its results have not answered the expecta¬ 
tions of its authors. The Liberal party believed in 1881 that, by 
making a great sacrifice of English amour propre on the altar of 
justice, we should finally restore peace and goodwill in South Africa. 
Looking back, we are compelled to admit that the ink upon the 
Convention of 1881 was scarcely dry before those on whom that 
instrument conferred so signal a boon had begun to plot and agitate 
against it—and from that day down to the present hour all the 
hopes founded upon the belief that the Boer could meet magnani¬ 
mity with magnanimity have been disappointed. This it is which ' 
makes a repetition of the Majuba Hill policy impossible, and Lord 
Rosebery has wisely stated, in his clear .and epigrammatic fashion, a 
truism to which every politician of authority in both parties must 
agree. 

The comments of the Continental Press on the beginning of war 
are characteristic rather than edifying. If the hatred of England 
which inspires the journalists of Eiurope were only tempered by a 
little knowledge it would be a formidable thing. As it is, it excites 
amusement rather than indignation. When the Libepte solemnly 
assures its readers that the Boer ultimatum was really despatched 
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ten days ago, and that #1] this time the Colonial Office has kept it 
hidden in some cupboard, one wonders what conception the author 
of this fable has formed of British public life. As for the 
declaration of the St. Petersburg Sviet that 1 John Morley and W. T. 
Stead ’ have been acting in the whole business as ‘ bonnets ’ for Mr. 
Chamberlain, it reveals an insight into the true condition of English 
politics so astounding as almost to take'away one’s breath. And yet 
it is possible that there is just a germ of truth in the announcement 
of the Sviet. 

Saturday , the. 14 th of October. —Not a drop of blood has yet 
been shed, and yet to-day we are in all the flurry and excitement 
that would be appropriate to the very height of a great campaign. 
The newspapers have columns of telegrams that amount to rather 
less than nothing; thet newspaper bills tell us in large letters of 
‘ Great British Victories ’—purely imaginary—and of a ‘ Terrible 
Slaughter’—fortunately not more authentic. The hawkers make 
night hideous in our West End squares with their hoarse cries of 
‘ Special Edition—Great Battle on the Frontier.’ In the Clubs yo'u 
hear the latest rumour brought in by some quidnunc who has just 
met somebody fresh from the War Office. In short, wherever you 
go, your eyes and your ears are assailed by the evidences of the fact 
that we are in a state of war. It has been said that this has been a> 
war made by the newspapers. Evidently the newspapers are capable of j 
carrying it on, and of providing us with all or more than all that we i 
may desire in the shape of sensational news, even before a shot has ' 
been tired on either side. In the last great struggle which I can 
recall—the campaign in India in 1857-8—we were at least free from 
the hourly telegram and the evening newspaper. Kumours we had 
in abundance, but authentic news only came to us once a week 
or so. Now, thanks to our irrepressible Press, there is no minute 
in the day when we are not exposed to an avalanche of worthless 
statements. When the fighting really begins, and our native ‘ yellovt 
press’ subsides in presence of journals of a more serious character, 
the case will probably be different; but to-day we have been fed 
upon pure sensationalism of the most extravagant character. 

Is this war really popular ? It is, of course, popular with the 
mob. A campaign is a finely exciting melodrama to the man in the 
street. For the moment, its successive phases are watched with a 
keener interest than the struggle for the championship cup at foot¬ 
ball. And even the graver part of the community are stirred, not 
merely by the spectacle of our soldiers going forth to war, but by the 
news from the field of operations. Yet the feeling which I noted on \ 
the day when the die was cast is strengthening rather than weaken¬ 
ing, and deep down in the hearts of most men there seems to lie the 
consciousnegs that this war, though in the end forced upon us by the 
actions of the enemy, is not one from which we have anything to 
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gain. There is nothing of the fierce, exulting delight in the prospect 
of a great struggle that thrilled the greater part of the nation at the 
time of the German Emperor’s telegram in 189G, or last year when 
we were confronted by a French force upon the Nile. Whatever may 
be said by the newspapers, the great majority of thinking persons 
would have been thankful if this war could have been avoided. That 
fact does not, of course, irnpty that there will be any hesitation on 
the part of the majority in supporting those who have to carry it on 
to a successful issue. Most men of both parties know their duty, and »* 
feel that now that the sword has been drawn it cannot be sheathed 


until its work is done, and done thoroughly. 

But whilst this is the feeling \>f the overwhelming majority, there 
is a small minority who take a different line. I feel some hesitation 
in referring to this fact, but this chronicle would be of little value as 
a picture of our times if it made no mention of it. A certain number 
of men amongst us, not mere fanatics, not Celtic enthusiasts or 
intriguing politicians of the baser sort, but men ordinarily sober in 
judgment and abhorrent of sentimental excesses, do not conceal the 
fact that they hate this war so much that they would not be sorry 
if it were to result in our discomfiture. They are not, I am thankful 
to say, a numerous body of men. But one meets them where one 
least expects to do so, and they are so outspoken in their sentiments 
that everybody is free to know what they think. The existence of 
such a body as this at a time like the present is almost unpre¬ 
cedented in our recent history. One can understand afid sympathise 
with the man who thinks that war might have been avoided if our 
diplomacy had been more skilful, and if it had been inspired by good¬ 
will, and who is bitterly angry at the blundering which has involved 
us in this catastrophe. But it is a far cry from such a frame of mind 
to that which leads a man openly to express his hope that defeat may 
attend the efforts of the soldiers of his own race and nation. Yet 
there are those amongst us who are in this frame of mind just now. *- 
Tuesday, the 1C ih October .—There is no mistaking the meaning of 
the meeting in the City yesterday, and of the effervescence of the fine 
patriotism of the Stock Exchange. For the moment the Govern¬ 
ment can commafid the enthusiastic support of London, and that 
support has been made manifest in the traditional fashion. Nor, if 
one may judge by the provincial papers, is it London alone which 
finds in the actual situation in South Africa good reason for 
demonstrating in favour of the national cause. One may entertain 
reasonable doubts as to the value of a meeting of the ordinary kind 
called to support the Government in a crisis like the present. 
Naturally, at such a meeting the voice of the Jingo must prevail. 
But when I see that in the most Radical division of the great city of 
Leeds the Radical member, Mr. Lawson Walton, made a speech last 
night vindicating the war, and was awarded a vote of confidence 
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without a dissentient *voiee, it is impossible to mistake the signifi¬ 
cance of such an incident. The Stock Exchange is always warlike in 
its own florid fashion; the City quickly responds to any appeal to 
its patriotic fervour, and the ordinary Londoner, nourished upon the 
placards of the evening newspapers, is never able to resist the 
temptation to indulge in a debauch of Jingoism. But it is different 
in the provinces and the great provincial towns ; and when one sees 
that in these places the fashion of London is being followed, it is 
impossible to doubt that for the present the country has succumbed 
to the war fever. 

Members of Parliament during the last two days have been 
flocking to their posts almost as Eagerly as the men of the Army 
Reserve. They are not, however, so enthusiastic. It seems to be 
agreed that whilst the Government must have the needful supplies 
for carrying on the war, the right at some future date to investigate 
the origin of the conflict must be reserved. There is a feeling 
among those best qualified to judge that war might have been 
avoided at the present moment if our diplomacy had been more 
skilful. But even those who entertain this feeling admit that, 
sooner or later, war would probably have come in any case. 

It was highly suggestive of the grave mood of those in authority 
that the usual Queen's Speech dinners did not take place last night. 
Neither Ministers nor the leaders of the Opposition regard the 
present moment as one even for the subdued festivities of official 
banquets. 

Wednesday, the 18th of October .—The war-session has begun very 
quietly. There was a large, muster of Ministerialists, and a very fair 
show of the Opposition, at the House last night; but not a few 
Liberals have stopped away, evidently feeling that, although they 
could do nothing to interfere with the proper conduct of the war, 
they were not called upon to come to London for the special purpose 
of increasing the Ministerial majority. To-day it is generally 
admitted that the leaders of the two parties did excellently in their 
speeches last night. Lord Salisbury, indeed, declared that in the 
first half of his speech Lord Kimberley had said everything that he 
had intended to say. The representatives of the Opposition have, 1 
of course, reserved their right hereafter to criticise the course of the; 
negotiations which preceded the outbreak of hostilities. 

There are two features of to-day’s newspapers that grate upon 
one’s taste. The first is the quarrel which is allowed to rage at such 
inordinate length in the columns of the Times between the Berlin 
correspondent of that journal and the Berlin Post. The Post has 
accused the correspondent of a mis-statement which, with character¬ 
istic intemperateuess of language, it describes as a lie, and the 
correspondent, naturally incensed, fills a column of the Times in 
vindicating himself. It seems rather a pity that our editors should 
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encourage polemics of this description. It may be taken for granted, 

I fear, that there is no goodwill on the part of the German Press 
towards this country, but we ought really to have accustomed our¬ 
selves ere this both to the animosity and the truculence of the Berlin 
editors, and it seems a mistake to add to the existing irritation by 
keeping up a ‘controversy iij which it is quite certain that we shall 
never succeed in convincing' the other side. The other feature in 
to-day’s journalism to which one may take exception is to be found 
in an account of certain religious services recently held in Parkhurst 
Convict Prison. It is all very well to tell us what is being done for 
the spiritual welfare of the prisoners, btit it was surely unnecessary 
to make special mention of the names of certain of those prisoners 
whose only claim to the interest of the .public lies in the fact that / 
they are members of well-known families. No doubt the error was ( 
committed in thoughtlessness, but it is an example of that kind of \ 
cruelty of which our Press is at times guilty. 

1 Friday, the 20th of October .—The battle of words is practically 
at an end, just as the real battle is beginning. The defeat of 
Mr. Stanhope’s amendment last night means the collapse of 
opposition to the Vote of Credit, and the subsequent proceedings of 
Parliament during this short Session will have little general interest. 
When you are face to face with the enemy in the field, the strife of 
tongues may very properly be postponed. Strange to say, however, 
this doctrine was not only rejected by the more ardent and insubor¬ 
dinate members of the Opposition, but was hotly resented by many. 
‘Do you think that I am going to allow Campbell-Bannerman or' 
anybody else to muzzle r me ? ’ cried one eminently respectable 
member of the Liberal party when he was discussing this matter 
with me yesterday. And this, curious to relate, seems to be the view 
which is taken by a not inconsiderable proportion of the Opposition ’ 
with regard to the advice that is supposed to have been tendered j 
to them by their leader. It follows that a fissure, deep if not wide, 
has been created in the Liberal party by the events of the past week. • 
Weft, the debate has taken place, and already people are begin¬ 
ning to realise the fact that it has done no particular good to the 
country or to the cause of peace. It has damaged Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reputation as a diplomatist, though it has raised it still higher as a 
debater; it has shown, what most of us had perceived already, the 
precise point at which the negotiations with the Boers went wrong, 
and on the other hand it has inflamed the passions of the Ministerial¬ 
ists, and has certainly not brought us nearer to a pacific settlement 
of our long-standing dispute with the Boer population of South 
Africa. To begin with, the debate opened badly by the raising of 
mere personal issues. Mr. Stanhope turned his indictment of the 
policy of the Government into a fierce attack on Mr. Chamberlain, 
based upon the allegations with regard to the Colonial Office and 
Vol. XLVT—No. 273 « ™ 
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the Raid. Mr. Samuel Evans, a typical Welsh member, converted 
his speech into a fiery onslaught upon Lord Rosebery, who has not 
apparently wooed the Nonconformist conscience of Wales so success¬ 
fully as Sir William Harcourt appears to have done. Sir William 
himself made a speech which was enthusiastically lauded by some 
persons and as hotly denounced by qthers. It was really a good 
example of the * Historicus ’ style, to which this versatile politician 
occasionally resorts, and did not turn a single vote. Then came, on 
the following day, Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech the remarkable 
qualities of which cannot be disputed. It was a brilliant and defiant 
vindication of his policy from first to last, and but for one extra¬ 
ordinary passage it must have strengthened his position in the 
eyes of Parliament and the country. But that one passage con¬ 
tained a fatal blot. This was the declaration that he did not 
intend his reply to President Kruger’s five years’ franchise proposal 
as a rejection, but as an acceptance. It was generally construed in 
this country at the time as being an acceptance of the five years' 
franchise, but a rejection of the conditions that accompanied that 
offer. Now Mr. Chamberlain asserted that the conditions, as well as 
the offer itself, had been practically accepted. Little wonder that 
Sir Edward Clarke, who spoke under the influence of strong emotion, 
fastened upon this admission as justifying all the censures passed 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy. Sir Edward Clarke’s speech 
was, as a matter of fact, the only speech of real power made against 
the Government during the debate, and the way in which he drove 
his sword through the weak place in the Colonial Secretary’s armour 
was masterly. 

To-day there has been great excitement among Liberals over 
the debate. The division, thanks to Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Edward Clarke, was unexpectedly favourable to Mr. Stanhope, though 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and most of his colleagues on 
the Front Bench, were courageous enough to maintain their determi¬ 
nation not to enter into partisan recriminations at the very, moment 
when battle was being given in South Africa, and brave men were 
sacrificing their lives at the bidding of duty. Sir Henry has his 
reward now when the news reaches us of the severe engagement and 
brilliant but costly victory at Glencoe. Still, it can hardly be 
doubted that the debate which terminated yesterday has produced 
serious consequences. It has shaken the confidence even of his- 
friends in the diplomatic capacity of Mr. Chamberlain, and it has 
strengthened the hands of the faction of Little Englanders who seem 
to be bent upon wrecking the Liberal party if they cannot secure an 
absolute control over its policy. 

Saturdayt, the 21 st of October .—The real meaning of a state of 
war is brought home to most of us to-day. When Mr. Wyndham. 
broke off in the official speech yesterday afternoon in order to read thei 
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telegram from General Yule announcing the victory at Glencoe, he 
emphasised the fact that the times are no longer normal. This 
morning the people of London took to the fog-laden streets early in 
order to give a parting cheer to the Guards, who are peculiarly the 
garrison of the capital. This afternoon trembling hands in many 
households opened the eveniyg newspapers in order to read the list 
of killed and wounded. It is heavy, and especially heavy among 
commissioned officers. The fate of General Symons and the sacrifice 
of so many of the principal officers have done much to subdue the 
rejoicings over a brilliant victory. On the other hand, the political 
situation is affected favourably by this pfoof that we are even now a 
match for the enemy, and the sanguine on both sides of the House 
are hoping that with another action like that at Glencoe we may see 
the way opened towards a satisfactory peace. The formation of a 
flying squadron is exciting a good deal of comment here, and will 
cause new suspicions of our intentions to spring up among our 
•Continental neighbours, who will hardly understand the reason for 
employing a naval force against an inland people. 

Monday, the 2Zvd of October .—In the streets, the clubs, wherever 
men meet, it is of war, and war only, that they talk. The thing 
which has loomed so heavily and so long before our eyes is here in 
good earnest, and the light hearts with which some regarded it 
when it was still at a distance are to be found no longer. There is- 
profound satisfaction at the victories achieved by our «trms, mingled 
with deep grief at the loss of so many precious lives, at the out¬ 
pouring of blood upon both sides. The sanguine still believe that 
the fighting at Dundee and Elandslaagte will settle the campaign; 
but that is hardly the view taken by those who have experience of 
war. They regard it as being probable that many more lives will be 
sacrificed before we reach the desired end. For the moment the 
tumult of the battlefield drowns the cries of contending parties at 
home. The contentions which raged so fiercely, down even to last 
Thursday, seem to have ceased with a startling suddenness, and we 
are holding our breath as we watch the progress of the campaign. 
Some of the politicians are, indeed, already turning their eyes from* 
South Africa to the Mediterranean, where rumour asserts that grave 
events are possible. ‘ It cannot be for service on the coasts of the 
Transvaal that we are commissioning fresh ships; it may be for 
service on the coast of Poland,’ says one, recalling the old blunder of 
the statesman. 

In the midst of this public excitement and public sorrow comes 
the announcement of a private bereavement, which nevertheless 
seems to have a subtle link of connection with the larger stage of 
life. The death of Mrs. Forster reminds one of the fearless statesman 
and patriot who lTacTs"o' great a part in creating that sentiment of 
Imperial unity of which we are now reaping the benefits. Mrs. 
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Forster was something more than the wife of the author of the 
Education Act. Those who knew her recognised in her the type of 
the highest class of English womanhood, great in intellect, great ivj I 
heart, all-womanly in nature, yet with gifts of political intuition and ? < i 
literary skill such as comparatively few among men possess. 

Tuesday, the 24th of October .—The rumours which circulated 
darkly yesterday afternoon as to the retirement of our troops from 
Dundee under pressure from an overwhelming Boer force were con¬ 
firmed by the Under-Secretary for War at the sitting of the House, 
and as this morning no ^further news has been received from the 
front, a feeling of grave anxiety prevails. It is intensified by the 
accounts of the mortality, more particularly among the Gordon 
Highlanders. The realities of war are at our doors, no longer to be 
trifled with, no longer to be regarded as figures of speech for use in I 
debate, but to be faced with the courage and resolution that befit a 
race like ours. Of the ultimate issue no man pan doubt. 

Wednesday, the 25th of October .—There is a slackening of tlfe 
tension to-day, consequent upon the successful engagement of Sir 
George White with the Boers on the road between Ladysmith and 
Newcastle. Everything depends, however, upon the junction of Sir 
George White’s forces with those under General Yule, and of this we 
have, as yet, no authentic news. But while the public are in better 
spirits a different feeling prevails among those who ‘ know,’ and there 
are signs that a fierce outburst of indignation against those responsible 
for the procrastination in military preparations will follow any reverse 
in the field. Private advices from Natal just before the outbreak of 
hostilities do not speak as favourably as one could wish of our organisa¬ 
tion, and it was freely admitted by officers on the spot that if the 
Boers were to come down in force before the arrival of reinforcements. 
the pdsition would be serious. In the meantime, this pause in 
the tide of English success, whatever may be its importance, 
has brought us fresh evidence of the feeling with which we are 
regarded by our Continental neighbours. The curse which,falls upon-, 
the'man of whom all others speak well is not one that is likely to 
trouble the English people. The last faint mutterings of the 
Parliamentary storm are still audible, though nobody gives much 
heed to them; yet I believe that this ‘short Session’ of 1899 is 
destined to have grave political consequences, affecting both, or 
perhaps I should rather say all, political parties in the House of 
Commons. Differences that have long been felt are now making 
themselves apparent to everybody. 

Wemyss Reid. 

The Editor of The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS AND LESSONS 


War is sometimes tlie end, and sometimes only the beginning, of 
political difficulties. In South. Africa it is both. On the one hand, 
it cuts with the sword a ravel of complication which diplomacy had 
failed, and perhaps necessarily failed, to loose. But when the soldiers 
have done their woTk, that of the statesman will begin. When the 
war is over, when British bayonets are seen once more in the capital 
of the Transvaal, which they quitted so ignominiously eighteen years 
ago, when the defeat of the Boers is absolute and acknowledged, 
then the South African question will still lie before us in new and for¬ 
midable shapes. The war indeed has disposed of one portion of it. 
There are still some differences of opinion as to whether hostilities 
were inevitable or not, whether the steps which led up to them were 
wise or the reverse. This is a controversy which is not very profitable 
at the moment, and on which there is little to be said now that 
can be useful. War is a fait accompli, if there is such a thing in 
the affairs of man. Right or wrong, you cannot act as if it had not 
happened. Some of its changes are irrevocable, even if it were desired 
to recall them. A system of political relations which has been blown 
away by the blast of cannon cannot be set up again as it was before. 
The dead return no more to life. 

The campaign must decide the question of British supremacy in 
South Africa. There are some who say the point did not need de¬ 
ciding, since it could not really be denied. There are others who 
maintain that it not only could be, but that it was, disputed, and that 
nothing but force would ever have convinced the Boers that theirs 
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was not destined to be the superior Power in this comer of the world. 
The question is, in any case, now merely one of historical speculation. 
There is no room to argue it in future. Henceforth, and whatever the 
immediate settlement may be, the destinies of South Africa, from the 
Zambesi to the Cape, are in the hands of Britain. The disposal, the 
control, the ordering, of that vast territory, must be definitely included 
among our Imperial responsibilities. 

The obligation is no light one. We have before us some¬ 
thing much larger than the restoration of sound government in the 
Transvaal, though that in itself is not an easy matter. But the Trans¬ 
vaal cannot be treated in isolation. South Africa must be looked at 
as a whole. Those who ha^e read the despatches and State papers of Sir 
Alfred Milner during the past few months must be conscious that a 
deep conviction of this truth underlies all his policy. The High 
Commissioner realises that the various colonies and provinces are in¬ 
timately in touch with one another. Their towns and villages, thinly 
scattered over vast spaces of veldt and prairie, are brought close 
together by sentiment, language, and common interests. The Dutch¬ 
man in the Transvaal has his kinsfolk and his namesakes in most of 
the districts south of the Vaal and the Orange Kiver. The English¬ 
man in Bulawayo or Salisbury may have left behind a partner or 
friend, perhaps a brother or cousin, in Cape Town or Johannesburg. 
The future of the whole group of provinces—that is to say, the 
Cape Colony with its native annexes, Natal, the Transvaal, the Free 
State, Bechiianaland and Rhodesia—hangs together. All alike are 
inhabited, though in varying proportions, by British, Dutch, and 
natives; and all have to be welded into a stable, tranquil, prosperous 
community, under the permanent authority of the Imperial Crown. 
hnperium et Libertas have here to be reconciled under some peculiar 
and exceptional difficulties; for with Imperial control we have to 
combine that large measure of individual freedom and self-govern¬ 
ment, without which Englishmen have never yet been content to 
live, nor Dutchmen either. 

The British Empire is constantly encountering fresh problems in 
politics and administration. In South Africa it is presented with a 
set of conditions to which there is no exact parallel elsewhere. In 
India and in some of the Crown Colonies we have learnt how to 
govern native races, black and brown, under an enlightened but 
rigorous despotism. In Canada we have enabled two European 
peoples, differing in language, traditions, and customs, to live together 
in harmony and loyalty to the Empire; in Australasia we have 
created a number of semi-independent Republics, which have main¬ 
tained their political connection with the Mother Country. In South 
Africa we have to deal with a large and growing native population, 
several times more numerous than the inhabitants of European 
descent; we have two white peoples, quite as widely separated by the 
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gulf of language, habits, and national sentiment, as ever were the French 
and the English Canadians, and each stubbornly intolerant of the idio¬ 
syncrasies of the other; and we have both these white races already 
accustomed to as large a measure of responsible self-government as 
we have conferred on other Anglo-Saxon societies beyond the sea. 

A democracy, it has been said, cannot rule subject dominions. 
This is not true, for the English democracy governs India and Ceylon. 
But in South Africa the problem is offered in a different shape. 
There a democracy, if democratic institutions are to prevail, will find 
itself compelled to control and to provide for a great subject popula¬ 
tion at close quarters, not divided from it by thousands of leagues 
of salt water, but actually in contact with'it, living on its own fields, 
and in the streets and suburbs of its towns. This is a task 
which responsible government has not had to face either in Austral¬ 
asia or in British North America. The native question in Australia, 
in Canada, even in New Zealand, is insignificant compared to that 
which must arise in South Africa. To find the analogy we should 
Imve to suppose that there were sixteen millions of c blackfellows ’ in 
the Island Continent, or twenty millions of Red Indians in Canada, 
instead of a dying handful in each case. And then to complete the 
parallel we must presume that, out of every twelve white voters, six 
•or seven were not English by descent, that they spoke a foreign 
language, and that a good proportion of them had only become 
British subjects as the result of armed conquest. Here, it will be 
seen, are elements which cannot be dealt with off-hand by a hasty 
adoption of devices that have succeeded well enough elsewhere. 

The ‘ Native question ’ has settled itself in the other self-govern¬ 
ing States of our stock by the gradual extinction of the inferior 
specimens of the human race. Even the vigorous and intellectual 
Maori is fading out of existence ; the miserable Australian aboriginal 
does not count; the Red man has dwindled to a few scattered 
tribes. In the United .States the negro—though there may be 
trouble enough with him yet—is only a minority, and a decreas¬ 
ing minority, among a vast and growing white population. But 
in South Africa, by far the larger number of the inhabitants are 
natives. 1 There are some four or five coloured persons for every 

1 No approximately accurate census of the whole South Afiiean population has 
ever been taken. 1 give (in Touncl numbers) the iigutcs from some of the latest 
ami most trustworthy compilations; 
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European, and there is no reason to anticipate that in the future the 
proportion will be altered in our favour. The contrary result is far 
more likely to happen. The Negroid and Bantu races, in spite of 
clothing, missionaries, small-pox, and ‘ Cape smoke,’ show an incon¬ 
siderate disinclination to smooth the way of progress by dying out. 
Easier might it have been for the future of South Africa if the 
Hottentot and the Bushman had been the only natives. Dutch 
bullets disposed of the latter, and the others could be trusted to 
perish before the advance of civilisation. But the sturdy black and 
brown folks have a fiercer vitality, which even the' preventive checks ’ 
above alluded to will not quench. In every other colony the white 
man is reinforced by immigration, while the coloured people grow 
only by their natural increase. Here it is otherwise. The African 
and the Asiatic in South Africa are also immigrants, and they come 
faster than the Aryan. The Bantu peoples are later arrivals in South 
Africa than the Europeans, and all through the century there has been 
a steady movement of population from beyond the Zambesi. There is 
no reason to believe that the process is at an end. On the contrary it 
is going on at an accelerated rate, and even now negroes are known to 
tramp from the borders of the Congo Free State to work in the mines 
of Rhodesia and the Rand. With the opening up of Central Africa, 
the stream will flow with increasing volume. Mr. Rhodes’ ‘ Cape to 
Cairo ’ railway, or any other easy route to the North, will tap the 
great black reservoirs of the interior, and bring an enormous supply 
of cheap labour within easy reach of the Southern settlements. 

Thus there is good ground for anticipating that the coloured popu¬ 
lation of South Africa, so far from diminishing, will increase, both 
actually and in proportion to the white inhabitants. The Europeans 
will continue to form a ruling caste, relatively few in numbers, amid 
a much greater body of subjects or dependents. And this, if there 
were nothing else, at once differentiates the country from those other 
self-governing colonies with which it is sometimes compared. To 
many Englishmen it has long seemed that the natural course of 
events in South Africa must lead it along the same constitutional 
lines as Canada and Australia. Ever since the plan was* first pro¬ 
posed by Lord Carnarvon a quarter of a century ago, there has been 
something attractive about the idea of a South African Confederation. 
For one thing, it would round off the British Empire in a symmetri¬ 
cal fashion, and arrange itself properly in the reference-tables below 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia. And 
undoubtedly, federation in some shape would be valuable in South 
Africa, and will certainly be attempted. But the considerations men¬ 
tioned suggest that a mere transplantation of either the Canadian or the 
Australian system would not suit the exigencies of the case at all. 
South Africa is not yet fit—and with its native hordes one cannot see 
how it will ever become fit—to be constituted, like these other colonial 
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groups, a self-governing Federal Republic under the British Crown. 
If it is amalgamated on the model of the new Commonwealth or the 
older Dominion, it would be practically an independent State so far 
as concerns everything and everybody within it's own borders. It 
would have a Governor-General, with large nominal prerogatives, 
retained only on the understanding that he never exercised them, 
and actual powers of the most limited and ornamental kind; and it 
would have for its virtual President the statesman who happened 
from time to time to be leader of the Parliamentary majority. With 
the internal administration of the country we could not interfere 
without overturning the constitution. The practical independence of 
the British colonies, except as regards their foreign relations, is not 
always realised by Englishmen at home. We have various theoretical 
checks and veto fights and reserved powers j» but as a matter of fact 
the colonies do what they please with their own, and are subject to 
less interference from the Imperial Government than if they were 
under foreign jurisdiction. The colony of Western Australia, for 
example, has been suffering for some time past under an Outlander 
question not wholly dissimilar from that which has prompted British 
intervention in the Transvaal. I do not mean to say that Sir John 
Forrest, the President—locally called the Premier—of this colony is 
at all like Mr. Kruger, or that the corruption of Pretoria has its 
counterpart in Perth. There is certainly no disloyalty to the flag 
in Western Australia, which has sent its contingent to South 
Africa to fight under Sir Redvers Buller; nor is th£re a secret 
police, and the administration of justice, except perhaps in some 
cases where white men are charged with maltreating natives, is no 
doubt trustworthy. But, all the same the settlers in the mining 
districts, who have done for West Australia what the Johannesburgers 
have done for the Transvaal, are bitterly dissatisfied. They have 
changed West Australia from a small agricultural community into 
one of the great gold producers of the world, and enabled the Govern¬ 
ment to increase the public expenditure fivefold in six years. And 
their reward, they complain, is to find themselves denied a real fran¬ 
chise, so that all political power is in the hands of Sir John Forrest’s 
ignorant, unprogressive ‘ burghers ’ of the coast districts, who tax the 
bustling industry of the Coolgardie reefs with prohibitive railway rates 
almost as oppressive as Mr, Kruger’s dynamite monopoly. Western 
Australia does not claim to be a ‘ Sovereign International State,’ nor 
does it in any way deny the ‘ paramountcy ’ of the British Crown. 
But it is difficult to conceive of the Imperial Government interven¬ 
ing to redress the grievances of the Coolgardie settlers, even if 
they were far more serious than they are. It might, in the most 
extreme case, send troops to restore order if the political discontent 
culminated in rebellion. But if Western Australia had, joined the 
Commonwealth, which, by the way, its ruling oligarchy declines to 
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do, that duty would fall in the first instance to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which would greatly resent the unasked intervention of the 
Colonial Office. In fact, a colony, much more a Federation, under 
responsible government has the most absolute management of its own 
affairs. Apply this system without modification to South Africa, and it 
would follow that several millions of coloured persons, ranging in the 
scale from the educated British Indians of Natal to the degraded 
remnants of the Bushmans, will be under the control of an Executive 
Council appointed by the majority in the Federal House of Assembly. 
It is very questionable whether a Colonial Ministry, a Colonial 
Legislature, or a Colonial Electorate can be safely entrusted with 
powers of this kind. The*problem of ruling native races, especially 
when they are so mixed and diverse as they are in South Africa, is 
one calling for the highest qualities of practical statesmanship and 
matured experience. It should not be too hard for the administrators 
of India and Egypt; but it would be surprising if the requisite quali¬ 
fications were often forthcoming in the politicians of a manufacturing 
and industrial community, not much larger than a great English pro¬ 
vincial town, even if their leaders were not the managers of a party or 
the nominees of a caucus. We have no right to devolve responsibilities 
so serious upon the administrators of youthful States, still new to the 
problems of government, and deprived of the assistance of a large 
leisured class of educated public men. I have heard thoughtful 
colonists lament that the Mother County, in its anxiety to diffuse 
the blessings of responsible government, deprived them too soon 
of the benefits they could have derived, and the assistance they might 
have received, in grappling with the difficult problems of their earlier 
years, from the larger statesmanship of men trained in an Imperial 
school. In South Africa, at any rate, such aid will long be needed. 
It is very questionable whether we should be doing right to hand 
over the care of the native races to a Governor-General, bound to follow 
the ‘advice’ of his parliamentary majority in all matters of internal 
policy and legislation. The institution of the office of High Com¬ 
missioner by Lord Carnarvon was a recognition that the representative 
of the Crown in South Africa is not quite in the same position as other 
Colonial Viceroys, but it seems to have been contemplated 2 that the 
post would be merged in the Governor-Generalship when confederation 
was attained. One may suggest that, so far from being extinguished, 
it should be retained, with even enlarged powers, though it will 
eventually have to be separated from the Governorship of one or of 
all the group of colonies. South Africa requires direct Imperial, as 
well as responsible local, government. To combine the two success¬ 
fully, so as to permit the Europeans .to manage themselves as com¬ 
pletely as possible, without too largely managing the natives, is one of 
the vital problems on which the future of South Africa depends. 

* See Lord Carnarvon's letter to Sir Bartle Frere, quoted in Martineau’s Life of 
Frere. 
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I have put the native question before that* of British and Dutch 
relations, because, in spite of the exciting events of the moment, it is 
really the more permanent and difficult of the two. But no one will 
deny that the other has difficulties enough, and he'would be a sanguine 
person who can Suppose that the war will solve them all. There 
are, I know, some who believe that political equality, especially if 
combined with the great modern remedy of federal institutions, will do 
almost anything. Whatever the immediate settlement arranged by 
Her Majesty’s Government as the result of the present war, we may 
assume that eventually, in all the group of States and colonies, there 
will be Parliamentary government, based on a genuine franchise, 
practically inclusive of the whole male white population of adult 
years. Each province will have its responsible executive, and will 
perhaps be allowed to elect its own governor, or ‘ president,’ if that 
title is preferred in order to spare some susceptibilities ; and the 
chief Governor of all, the nominal head of the central administration 
at Cape Town, will be appointed by the Crown. The hope for the 
future is that, under some such arrangement as this, the rival races 
will settle down contentedly as British subjects, and that the Dutch 
will give no more trouble to us in Africa than the French in 
Quebec. The Canadian precedent indeed weighs strongly with many 
minds: more perhaps than it should if the facts were better under¬ 
stood. I have seen it suggested that Sir Alfred Milner is destined 
to be the Lord Durham of South Africa. It is a poor compliment 
to the High Commissioner. Sir Alfred has already written his name 
deeper on colonial history than the great Whig noble, who governed 
Canada with doubtful success for eight months, and wrote, or induced 
his secretary to write, a very able, if slightly platitudinous, Report. 

In any case the Canadian analogy cannot be pressed too far. 
To say that some sixty years ago French Canada was exceedingly 
disaffected, that it rebelled and was subdued by Imperial troops, and 
has ever since remained an extremely prosperous, loyal, and contented 
British colony, is a simple, but not quite an accurate, statement of the 
facts. Tq begin with, the Canadian rebellion, which was a trumpery 
affair at the best, was an English as well as a French movement. 
Tt is no doubt true that a large number of persons in the province 
of Lower Canada had been worked up, partly by real grievances and 
chiefly by unscrupulous agitation, into an aspiration for an inde¬ 
pendent French-Canadian nation, and it is also true that after 
Papineau and his associates had been suppressed, executed, or 
exiled, the movement died away. The political connection is safe 
enough, and there is no need to question Canadian loyalty to the 
British Crown, or to doubt that the habitants now cherish, a real 
pride in the great Empire of which they form a part. So far it may 
be said that the example is encouraging enough. , But if our 
quarrel with the Boer party, at the moment, is on the question 
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whether South Africa ip. the future shall be governed according to 
English or to Dutch ideas, then we cannot rely with much confidence 
on Canadian experience; for as a matter of fact Quebec is to all 
intents and purposes a little French nation under the British flag. 
The principle, which was avowed by the Colonial Office and Colonial 
governors sixty years ago, is very much the same as that which 
animates our action in South Africa,at present. We were deter¬ 
mined, it was said, that English ascendency and English methods 
of government should prevail. And so for a time, after the 
suppression of the rebellion, they did prevail; but they certainly 
do not at the present time. The French-Canadians, through the 
ballot-box, have gained all 'and more than all, unless it be a foreign 
flag, which they could have obtained by force of arms. 

We need not now consider whether it is a desirable thing or not 
that one portion of the British Empire should be practically an 
alien little theocracy, as much apart from the main currents of 
English sentiment and ideas in the nineteenth century as any pastoral 
community of primitive Dutch farmers in Africa could be. But we 
should recollect that if we have kept the French-Canadians loyal it 
is certainly not by making Englishmen of them. On the contrary, 
most of their loyalty is due to the fact that they have contrived to 
remain Frenchmen of the seventeenth century. If the Dutch in 
South Africa use the same weapons as the French—that is to say, the 
vote of a majority under Parliamentary government—they may be as 
successful as the French; and South Africa would be Dutch, and not 
English, after all. 

But it may be said that this danger will not really arise. Under 
constitutional government and a wide franchise it is assumed that the 
English clement in South Africa will necessarily rule, since it is sure 
to be in the majority and that before very long. The calculation is 
that the increase of trade and industry, and more particularly the 
development of the enormous mineral wealth of the Band, will infal¬ 
libly redress the balance in our favour. Under the Pactolean stream 
from the goldfields and under the influence of British law apd order, 
all South Africa will blossom like the rose, and form a welcome 
‘abiding-place for a great British population, growing more numerous- 
by continual accessions every year. The Dutchman, bound down 
to his poor and thrift less agriculture, will be outnumbered, and per¬ 
haps eventually swamped by the waves of the Anglo-Saxon sea, and 
will be in consequence quietly consigned to political, as well as social 
and industrial, inferiority. 

Such is the anticipation, but one may ask whether there 
much to justify it. Is there any real reason to believe that the 
numerical balance will incline in favour of the Saxon as against the 
Batavian ? f 

Unfortunately there is a good deal that tells the other way. If we 
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could expect a large agricultural or artisan.emigration into South 
Africa, no doubt the process of swamping the Dutch might soon be 
expected to begin. But what prospect is there of any such influx ? 
As for agriculture, South Africa at the best is" not a very tempting 
country for the former or grazier ; but, even if it were, the English 
emigrant is no longer an agriculturalist. 

When we talk of finding new fields for our overflowing 
population, we ought to recollect that we do not require fields in 
the literal sense. It is not to them that the Englishman of the 
present day goes when he seeks a foreign country. The tendency, 
whether at home or abroad, is away from the land, not towards it. 
The agricultural labourer, who leaves *his village to enter the 
Metropolitan Police, or to handle pewter pots in a London public- 
house, is not at all likely to go to the other end of the world with 
the hoe and the spade. He will emigrate as miner, pioneer, adven¬ 
turer, trader; but the slow and monotonous toil of farming, among 
such lonely spaces as those of the African veldt, has apparently lost all 
its attractions for our nervous and impatient generation. 

Those who think that there is any chance of filling the uplands 
of the Transvaal and Rhodesia with English peasant proprietors 
should consider the case of Canada. The Dominion Government, 
with millions of acres of virgin cornland and unrivalled pasture at 
its disposal, scours the world for Finns, Scandinavians, Icelanders, 
and other foreigners, to fill the waste places which Englishmen 
and Scotsmen and Irishmen will no longer take. It is the same 
in Australia, llow much British emigration has there been to 
Victoria and New South Wales within the last thirty years ? And 
what there is of it, when it did not go to the mines has seldom got 
beyond the two great cities in which so large a proportion of the 
whole population of the two colonies is concentrated. 

But if there is no reason to expect a large British agricultural 
immigration, there is also not much ground to look for a great 
population of artisans from the old country. There are no manu¬ 
factures pf any importance in South Africa, and it will be some time 
before they develop. When they do, the probability is that the major 
portion of their employes will be coloured men and boys. The Native * 
question, one must repeat, lies behind everything in South Africa; 
and it has an intimate connection with this problem of the relative 
proportions of the two white races. There is something more in it 
than forbidding the Dutchman to ‘ wallop his own nigger.’ If there 
were no ‘ niggers ’ we might expect that, as the mines were opened 
and the general industries of the country expanded, there would be 
a wide field for English mechanics, miners, and labourers. But 
there is not too much room at present, and there will be less room 
in the future, for the English working-man. In all. the rougher 
manual work his place will be supplied by the native. So expensive 
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a commodity as the Euippean labourer will not be encouraged more 
than is absolutely necessary. The white man is wanted as an 
overseer, a foreman, a highly skilled artisan, a non-commissioned 
officer generally. But the rank and file are already recruited very 
largely from the subject peoples, and the supply is increasing. The 
native is no longer content to give a day’s labour in exchange for 
an empty cartridge case; but he is still much cheaper than his 
European competitor, and so he must remain for years, perhaps for 
generations. We are breaking up the tribes, we are giving the native 
wants and tastes which can only be gratified by' money; we are 
teaching him to read and write and count and take to a settled life ; 
we are trying to make him brderly and law-abiding. It all helps to 
turn him from a savage to a day-labourer. One sometimes hears 
that when all the deep-lewis are developed there will be three or four 
hundred thousand people on the Rand. Very likely there will be; 
but how many will be English ? You cannot easily make up a large 
population out of the officers, or the auxiliaries, of industry. There is 
room for a fair number of English—including in that term Americans ,'' 
Germans, and foreigners of various nationalities—in the Transvaal, and 
in other parts of South Africa, as engineers, financiers, managers, 
merchants, shopkeepers, clerks, and superior artisans. But when you 
come to count heads anywhere you must rely on the peasant or the 
labourer, and the peasant and the labourer in South Africa will not 
be English. 3 

There is another point to be considered. The increase of the 
British population, even if it should be relatively large during the 
next few years, is very likely to be temporary. It depends mainly 
on the gold. Upon the extinction of the Krugerite oligarchy and 
the definite assertion of British supremacy, with all that this means 
in the way of security and justice, many thousands will Hock to the 
Rand ; the overflow will go" to Rhodesia or the minor goldfields of 
the Transvaal, or to the coast towns, where trade will be brisk 
enough while the gold output lasts. But a mining ‘ rush ’ must die 
away in due course, even in a district like the Rand, wljere the 
conditions of production are more settled and constant than they 
‘have ever been known in any auriferous portion of the earth’s crust. 
The time will come when the reefs will be worked out or have become 
unworkable. Experts believe that the deep-levels will not be exhausted 
for fifty years or more. But long before that the best of the outcrop 
mines will have been sacked to the last pennyweight. Every improve¬ 
ment in mining science and chemistry, every fresh application of capital 
to the business, will accelerate the pace. The reef will be tom from 
the earth with ever fiercer energy, and the fresh hands needed, as the 

* The number of natives regularly employed on the Witwat erstrand mines increased 
from 47,000 in 1806 to 67,000 in 1898. In the same period the number of white em- 
ploy6s at the mines had increased only from 7,430 to 9,476. 
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shafts sink deeper, will be supplied by those set free from the older 
workings. Years before the final stage is reached the population will 
have begun to drift away, or at the best to remain stationary. It 
is the experience of all mining districts. How many miners are 
there to-day to represent the thousands who made a second California 
of the Fraser Eiver in British Columbia forty years ago ? How many 
will there be in the Klondike twenty years hence ? The Band will 
last longer than most. But its veins are mortal, and other discoveries 
may come in other quarters of the world to render it unprofitable to 
mine low-grade "ore thousands of feet below the surface of the 
earth. It is the same with Ehodesia and with Kimberley. When 
the gold goes or the diamonds, or when *it no longer pays to work 
them, the miners and the mining cities go too. 

All this is hot to say that there will* cease to be a large and 
permanent English element all over South Africa ; only it is necessary 
to guard against exaggerated views as to its increase, and to remember 
that the Butch, under any system which allows numbers to weigh in 
politics, must continue to be powerful. The Butch Afrikander is a 
formidable and determined parent. In spite of dirt and indolence and 
the excessive consumption of bad coffee and tobacco, the race is virile 
and healthy, and is growing fast. The English immigrant is often 
a townsman, frequently a bachelor or a grass-widower; the Boer 
marries early and is usually the father of many children. Here 
again we may turn, not without instruction, to the case of Canada. 
When Lower Canada was conquered by England, its population 
consisted of 70,000 peasants, and they have never received any 
accession of strength from immigration. To-day the 70,000 peasants 
are a people of nearly two millions. They would equal the entire 
English population of the Bominion with all its accretions from Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the European Continent, but for the fact that 
the surplus from the Quebec villages goes not West, but South, and 
pours'into the United States. As it is they have almost pushed the 
English out of the province of Lower Canada, except for the single 
great city of Montreal, and they are rapidly pressing into Ontario. I 
do not think the Boers replenish the earth with quite such Biblical 
liberality as the French-Canadians, among whom families of eighteen* 
or twenty children are said to be not uncommon. But in the 4 compe¬ 
tition of the cradle ’ the Dutchman will probably beat the Englishman. 
Under a democratic system it is difficult to keep the majority from 
obtaining political power. It is true the votes of the natives might be 
cast on the side of the English, as they are just now at the Cape. But 
for a white minority to rule a white majority permanently, by the votes 
of Fingoes and Kaffirs, would be a sufficiently dangerous expedient. 

Is the deduction, then, that the South African States are unfit 
for democratic government ? It is not easy to say., I am here 
suggesting difficulties, which is certainly a much simpler task than 
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solving them; but something is perhaps done if it is realised that 
the settlement of South Africa is not to be approached with a light¬ 
hearted and superficial recollection of the way matters are managed 
in other British dependencies, where the conditions are funda¬ 
mentally different. I presume that in any case the 'Settlement pre¬ 
sently to be made will be transitional, and will be mainly intended to 
bridge the gap and heal the wounds caused by war. But it is to 
be hoped that nothing will be done—such, for instance, as a hasty 
Federation on unsuitable lines—which would prevent the subsequent 
reconstruction on a model that is likely to be permanent. Much of 
course will depend on the personality and character of those who will 
carry on the administration' and direct the politics of the South 
African States during the next few years. It is among the misfor¬ 
tunes of most new countries that the ablest citizens * are too closely 
occupied in industry or commerce to spare time for politics. This 
is specially likely to be the case in the great centre of English 
population in the Transvaal, where all the best brains will naturally 
be absorbed in the feverish struggle for gold. It is to be hoped that 
the influential chiefs of the Band industry will take care not to leave 
the whole business of politics in the hands of labour leaders and dema¬ 
gogues. With self-government and universal suffrage there would be 
no more favourable soil for the Socialist agitator, who might point 
out that the electorate had at its disposal an overwhelming share of 
the marketable gold of the world, which was being drawn from it 
steadily by absentee proprietors in Europe. When one remembers 
some vagaries of New Zealand legislation, one cannot say that this 
is an imaginary apprehension, if there is no controlling power above 
and behind the Band voters. That, indeed, is the conclusion that 
meets us in considering the present situation of South Africa at every 
turn. It is not a country that can be settled by the good old 
Colonial Office expedients of laisser faire, or by practically turning it 
adrift to worry out its own difficulties by itself. It will need close 
and careful handling by Imperial statesmanship for a good many 
years to come. 

These are some of the problems which the war will leave behind 
it to be solved in South Africa. But another and a wider question 
will remain as its legacy to the Empire at large. The results of the 
campaign of this year and the next will endure when Mr. Kruger 
and his quarrels with the Uitlanders are forgotten. For it is im¬ 
possible to believe that the lessons it has taught will be allowed to 
pass away, or that it can fail to produce extensive and permanent 
changes in the military system of the country. The war has vindi¬ 
cated the opinion of those who have for years past maintained that 
our military resources are utterly inadequate to our Imperial necessi¬ 
ties, and to the position we hold as a great World-Power, with a more 
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extensive land-frontier than any other civilised State except Russia. 
In the first flush and excitement of a campaign there is little room 
for anything but admiration for the valour of our troops and sym¬ 
pathy with their suffering. The Natal battles have shown that the 
British soldier* and his regimental officer have all the splendid 
courage and heroic steadiness of their predecessors who fought in 
the Peninsula and the Crimea. The country is proud, and has reason 
to be proud, of the boys and young men who wear the Queen’s 
uniform. But its pride is mingled—or will be, when it gets over its 
first thrill, and begins to reflect—with some other feelings. I am 
not now referring to the interesting diplomatic and strategic man¬ 
agement, which has left us to begin a war against two minute 
Republics, in such a position that our Generals are outnumbered and 
outmatched, that nothing but a double dose of British luck and 
pluck saves us from disaster, that wide spaces of colonial territory 
are occupied by the enemy for weeks, that a whole division of our 
troops is besieged in one of our own towns, and that nearly 1,500 
'English soldiers are exhibiting their uniforms as prisoners of war 
in a hostile capital. War Ministers and ex-War Ministers console 
us by insisting that the mobilisation has been a success: it has 
shown that we have at last a real army. So it has. It has been 
conclusively proved that by dint of immense exertions, and the ex¬ 
penditure of enormous sums of money, we are able to put into the 
field a force sufficient to fight—the Transvaal. Some two months 
after the declaration of war, and about five months-after the War 
Office must have been warned that hostilities were probable, if 
not—as Mr. Chamberlain has since admitted—‘inevitable,’ that 
consummation will be reached. When the last of the transports has 
delivered its passengers, General Buller will certainly be more than a 
match for the two petty States, whose united military resources are 
a long way below those of Belgium or Bavaria. The result would 
have been more satisfactory if it could have been obtained without 
an exaggerated expenditure, without convulsing the country, without 
largely disorganising the labour market, without scouring the world 
for transpci t, and without playing pretty nearly our last available 
horse and man. An Empire like our own, one would imagine, ought’ 
to be able to take a war with the Transvaal in its stride, so to speak. 
We took the Fashoda incident that way. A few orders from the 
Admiralty, a little quiet work at the dockyards, some laying in of 
coal and stores, and we were ready: so ready that the second naval 
Power on earth, the most famous of our secular rivals, had just one 
look at us, and retired. Lena fiavit et dissipantur. The contrast 
between our proceedings, in the cne case and the other, is too striking 
to be missed. We could have fought any three naval Powers with 
less trouble than it takes us to equip an army sufficient to master 
the mounted infantry of a population not equal to that of Leeds. 
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With the help of Indiaj and the Colonies, we have got together a fine 
force, about equivalent to two European corps d'arnUe, in South 
Africa. But it exhausts our available foreign service contingent. 
What is left at home are ‘ men with muskets ’—a few depot battalions, 
with all but the weedy boy squeezed out, militia without transport, 
volunteers without staff, or cavalry, or guns. One wonders what 
would have happened if any of those quite possible foreign ‘ com¬ 
plications ’ had occurred which would have required us to send 
another army corps in a hurry to another quarter of the globe. 

It is evident that one immediate consequence erf the war must be 
the inception of measures to add largely to our military power. I 
say immediate, for the question will not wait. Whatever may be 
the ultimate condition of Soutli Africa, it can hardly be doubted that 
it will be necessary to keep a considerable garrison ip that quarter of 
our Empire for the next few years. We shall need an Army of 
Occupation to guard against Dutch disaffection, at least till such 
time as the new order has become accepted and established. The 
army must be a British army. Our Indian and Egyptian expedient of 
drilling the natives is not here admissible ; and we cannot disarm the 
Dutch settler to the extent of depriving him of his rifle, his horse, 
and his cartridge-belt. The force requisite to police so large an area 
will not be small. It would probably be unsafe to reduce it below 
20,000 men; I know that one of the first of our soldiers thinks that 
for years to come it should stand at 30,000. With that number of 
men locked up in Africa, we should need a corresponding increase of 
tbe home battalions, if the existing ‘ system ’ is not to break down. 
And even that will give us no margin. It is difficult to believe that 
the country, when it realises the dangers we have escaped, when it 
understands the magnitude of the efforts w r e have had to make for a 
relatively inconsiderable result, will be content without much more 
important changes. 

The South African War, if it has done nothing else, has gone 
far to vindicate the opinion of those who have held for years past 
that we have been carrying on a gigantic Imperial business with an 
insufficient military capital. And we may surely claim that it also 
does much to justify those who, like the present writer, have never 
been able to see wby Englishmen should hold themselves entitled to 
escape those national obligations which almost all civilised peoples, 
including our own colonists, are willing to incur. From Paris to 
Pretoria, and from Archangel to Auckland, the private citizen is under 
bond to shed his blood for his country; in Great Britain alone he 
sheds nothing but his money, and pays a body of professional troops to 
discharge his patriotic duties for him. Whatever may be the merits of 
a purely mercenary army, it must necessarily be small; Britain herself 
is not rich enough to afford a large one, alongside of the most power¬ 
ful fleet in the world. The electorate will have to choose between a 
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crushing increase of taxation and a certain sacrifice of its own 
time and comfort, so as to render a considerable portion of the 
civilian population capable of being added on emergency to the 
warlike forces of the country. The latter alternative may be unwel¬ 
come at first sight, and it will be strenuously resisted by a certain 
section in politics ; but it will have to be adopted, if only because 
the country cannot go on increasing its Navy, which it must do, and 
at the same time add twenty, or perhaps forty, millions a year to the 
military budget. Moreover, the opposition to compulsory service 
will be considerably diminished when it is realised that a British 
‘ conscription ’ might be a very different affair from the cast-iron 
system under which the youth of France and Germany are herded 
into barracks. In England we could naturally begin with a mild and 
lenient development and extension of the qpasi-military organisations 
we already possess. We have the Militia, and we have the Volunteers ; 
and it is possible—indeed it seems highly probable—that we shall 
work from them as a basis. It is conceivable that the Government, 
^oing only one short step beyond Lord Lansdowne’s action last 
session, will actually revive balloting for the Militia. This would 
give us the compulsory system ready-made; any man of the specified 
ages might be liable to be drawn, and the regulations would be 
recast so that it would not be possible to escape service by an 
easy payment in money. Having established the universal liability 
to Militia service, it might also be practicable to permit any man 
to obtain an indemnity, by putting in a period of hard work in the 
Volunteers, for a couple of years or so. It would necessarily be 
a Volunteer force very different indeed from the present respectable 
body of amateurs; and service in its ranks would be a much more 
serious business than mere loose playing at soldiers, with a 
smattering of target practice, and drills attended casually or 
omitted, according to circumstances. The conscript Volunteer 
would be something like the German Einjdhrirjer. He would not 
be bound to live in barracks, and he would have a large part 
of his time at bis own disposal for his studies, avocations, or amuse¬ 
ments. ‘But he would be expected to attend on the parade-ground, 
in the barrack schoolroom, at the shooting range, and so on," 
daily, and for some hours a day; he would be under the strictest 
military discipline when on duty ; he would spend three weeks or a 
month at least in camp; and he would have to pass a pretty severe 
test in shooting and field exercise before he would be permitted to 
obtain the certificate of discharge, which would release him from the 
chances of the Militia ballot. One might hope that, so far from 
being distasteful, this service, if sensibly conducted, would really 
become popular with young men. Drill—the drill of the kind 
beloved by sergeant-majors and many colonels—is iy> doubt dull 
work. But the Boers have shown that men who can shoot, and take 
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cover well, and carry out a general plan intelligently, can make pretty 
fair soldiers with a very'limited allowance of drilling. Rifle-shooting, 
especially under military conditions, is a fine sport; one does not 
see why tens of thousands of clerks and artisans should not spend 
their Sundays over it. I say Sundays advisedly: fqr our Volunteer 
system has been fatally hampered by the sentiment or the prejudice 
which deprives it of the one day of the week on which the members 
of the force are at leisure. It is not perhaps more destructive to 
religious or social order to shoot at targets, or practise skirmishing, 
on a Sunday, than to play golf or ride the bicycle. How many 
middle-class ratepayers, pillars of Church and State, would have 
made acquaintance with the white ball and the bunkered green, if 
Sunday play were prohibited on suburban links ? One would like 
the young Volunteer to take his Sunday soldiering qs his elders take 
their Sunday golf. The bicycle has rendered him superior to 
moderate distances ; it would be no great hardship for him to ride a 
few miles to the scene of action, as the golfer so often does. The 
military game might become a national sport, with ‘ cup ties,’ in 
shooting and field evolutions, county championships, and the other 
crowns of parsley that minister to the competitive ardour of the 
Briton. A battalion, that could work together, with the intelligent 
co-operation, the alertness, and the combination of absolute discipline 
and individual initiative which are displayed by a good Association 
football team, would be invincible on the battlefield, provided that 
its members pould shoot straight. If we could make soldiering as 
interesting as cricket and football, and get in as much of the com¬ 
petitive element, it might- become equally attractive, and at least as 
well adapted to develop the characteristic qualities of the race. 

But this is carrying us far "from South Africa. It is perhaps 
a little premature to consider the various methods by which our 
military deficiencies can be amended until the campaign has drawn 
nearer to its conclusion. When the fighting is over, and when we have 
arranged for some settlement of the constitutional affairs of the 
Transvaal and the Free State, and paid the bill, the reorganisation 
of the land forces of the Empire will claim attention. It should be 
the next great question in practical politics, and there is none beyond 
it iD importance. 


Sidney Low. 
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The present hostilities in South Africa recalHo mind the predictions 
and warnings of the late Sir Ear tie Frere, one of the ablest, strongest 
and noblest of those great Proconsuls who have done so much to 
make the British Empire what it is to-daj. His high reputation 
rests chiefly on his achievements as an Indian statesman. He went 
to South Africa comparatively late in life, and his knowledge of that 
country was necessarily limited. It may be doubted whether he ever 
fully understood either the Boers or the natives; but nevertheless 
his varied attainments, his wide experience and the philosophic bent 
of his mind must always command respect even from those who are 
unable to endorse all his conclusions. He rapidly formed decided 
views on every subject; he always knew his own mind, and in every¬ 
thing he judged and acted on fixed principles according to the 
highest standard of abstract right known to him. If he erred, it was 
only through lack of local knowledge or because he was deceived by 
others. That in South Africa he should sometimes have misjudged 
men and even made mistakes in policy was perhaps, under the 
circumstances, inevitable. Whether his successive native wars, so 
popular with the Dutch, were in every case equally politic and 
necessary may be open to question. Of the ultimate effects of the 
Zulu war as regarded his own official position and the growth of 
Boer power there can be no doubt. For the annexation of the 
Transvaal he was not personally responsible. To its retrocession he 
was firmly opposed. Whatever mistakes he may have made, however 
little he may have realised the vaulting ambition of the South African 
Dutch, however hopeless at that time the task of federation imposed 
upon him by the late Lord Carnarvon, there cannot be two opinions 
as to the purity of his motives, the fervour of his patriotism of the 
ingratitude with which he was treated. 

In 1881 Sir Bartle Frere published in the February number of 
this Beview an article on the Transvaal which well deserves careful 
reperusal at the present time. I am unable to concur unreservedly 
Vol. XLVI—No. 274 8 8 1 3 0 
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with him in all he says. Thus, for instance, I am rather inclined to 
agree with the view of'the Natal officials that the Zulus would never 
have resorted to hostilities against the British in that colony, their 
quarrel being only • with the Boers of the Transvaal. Sir Bartle 
Frere thought otherwise, and acted on his belief. Be this as it may, 
his views as to the Imperial destinies and duties of England were 
perfectly sound and his remarks as to the bad policy and even the 
positive wrong, injustice and cruelty of rescinding the annexation of 
the Transvaal are as true now as when they were written, and merit 
special consideration at the present time. He says:—‘ Let not the 
English nation suppose that by throwing off all responsibility for 
the fortunes of the Transvaal we shall either insure the good govern¬ 
ment of the Transvaal or make our responsibilities in the other 
colonies of South Africa less.’ How true was this forecast is known 
to every one who has since lived in South Africa, and may be realised 
by any one who will read Mr. J. P. FitzPatriek’s carefully compiled 
and thoroughly reliable book, The Transvaal from Wilkin. Sir 
Bartle Frere’s words are especially noteworthy now, on account of 
the warning they convey against a patched-up peace or any half¬ 
hearted or unsatisfactory settlement of the momentous questions 
now at issue. Happily no such warning is needed by Her Majesty’s 
present advisers, the soundness of whose views on the South African 
question admits of no doubt. The idea that Her Majesty’s present 
Government would tolerate the establishment of independent Boer 
Eepublics on £he conclusion of the present hostilities would be too 
absurd to be entertained for a moment. But the British Empire, 
however strong against foreign foes, is vulnerable from within. The 
swing of the political pendulum in England is proverbial, and under 
our system of popular Government it is vitally important that the 
public should be kept fully informed of every fact and every argu¬ 
ment conducive to a just estimate of all Imperial questions. 

It is easy to play with words. In connection with the 
Transvaal we have been dosed with ‘ magnanimity ’ till our gorge 
rises at it. What we want henceforth is justice with power to 
enforce its decrees. 

The present political position is plain enough. The two 
Eepublics have united to invade Her Majesty’s dominions with a 
view to the conquest of South Africa, after having suddenly declared 
war by means of an ultimatum couched in terms which read like the 
ravings of insanity. The effect of the vast military preparations so 
long made by the two Eepublics with the object of striking a sudden 
and crushing blow has been to secure for the Boers at the outset 
advantages so great as to bring home to the British public how 
narrowly we have escaped a great national disaster. If we are to 
retain our hold on South Africa at all it can only be by the subjuga¬ 
tion of both Eepublics. When that work is accomplished we 
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shall have the right of conquest in addition to all prior rights, and 
no foreign Power can be allowed to interfere in any way. Of the 
two Republics the Orange Free State had even less excuse than the 
Transvaal for thus attacking us. The Orange Free State had 
received nothing.but good at our hands ever since we committed the 
initial blunder of granting them independence in 1854. I dismiss as 
unworthy of serious discussion the contention that the Orange Free 
State was unjustly deprived of the province of Griqualand West by 
the British Government during Sir Henry Barkly’s term of office 
as High Commissioner. The Orange Free State never had any 
valid right to claim the territory of Waterboer. It is true that 
certain Free State Boers had received /rom the Government at 
Bloemfontein title to certain farms within the borders of Griqualand 
West, but I was, in my then official capacity, present in the 
Land Court of Griqualand West when those Boers received with 
expressions of satisfaction and thanks British title to those same 
farms free of expense to themselves; and the only possible loss or 
cfcimage to the Bloemfontein Government was the comparatively 
trifling amount of the annual quit-rents. Moreover, I happened to be 
present in the Volksraad at Bloemfontein when, in reply to remon¬ 
strances from some of the members, President Brand with considerable 
heat told them that he had concluded a binding agreement with Lord 
Carnarvon on the subject and had accepted on behalf of the Treasury 
of the Orange Free State the sum of 90,000£. in full of all demands 
in respect of. quit-rent on those farms and of thedr claims in 
Griqualand West generally. Lord Carnarvon had further offered to 
make a contribution of 15,00()Z. towards the cost of railway 
construction between Kimberley and Bloemfontein, though this offer 
lapsed, as the Orange Free State Government took no steps in the 
matter. President Brand went so far as to threaten resignation and an 
appeal to the country in the event of an adverse vote by the 
Volksraad on the question, whereupon all opposition ceased and the 
agreement with Lord Carnarvon was duly ratified. After that, it 
appears to me to be too late to attempt to manufacture a grievance 
out of such a transaction. The Orange Free State got more than 
full value for all their claims, real or imaginary, and the members 
of the Volksraad well knew that any attempt to govern the turbulent 
population of the Diamond Fields in those stormy days would have 
involved their little State* in ruin. I cannot help thinking that if 
recent events had occurred during the lifetime of the late Sir John 
Brand, and while he was still presiding over the destinies of the 
Orange Free State, he would have pursued a different policy from 
that of Messrs. Kruger, Reitz and Steyn. He would, as I believe, 
have firmly declined to enter into an unnecessary and ill-advised 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Transvaal Republic; he 
would have deprecated an oppressive policy towards Uitlanclers ; 
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lie would have done his best to prevent the outbreak of hostilities; 
and, at the worst, he would have professed neutrality ; whereby he 
would have safeguarded the integrity and independence of his own 
State and left himself free to act as mediator. Whether his real 
sentiments towards England were friendly or not, he was an 
enlightened ruler, a true patriot, an honest man and a statesman. 
In international as in domestic politics ;the personal element counts 
for a great deal. Mr. Steyn has listened to the voice of the tempter, 
and between his fanatical hatred of England and his ambition to 
become President of the Dutch United States of South Africa he has, 
like a reckless gambler, staked the existence of his once happy 
little Republic in a contest the result of which is a foregone 
conclusion. As a trained lawyer, an ex-judge, Mr. Steyn must be 
fully aware that the declaration of war by the Orange Free State 
against Her Majesty has put an end to the Convention of 1854. 

Far too much importance has been attributed to Dr. Leyds in 
relation to recent events. He is regarded in South Africa as a 
foreigner who has no love for the Boers, and who, to gain his private 
ends, has done much mischief. Apart from Mr. Kruger, Dr. Leyds 
would have no personal influence whatever in any part of South 
Africa. 

Mr. Reitz is a member of a highly respectable Cape family. He 
has had the advantages of European education and of legal training 
in England. I first knew him as a student at the Inner Temple ; then 
as an Advocate of the Supreme Court at Capetown, and later on at 
Kimberley. Incredible as it may appear to a younger generation, he 
really had in the days of his youth a saving sense of humour. He 
is the author of most laughable translations of Tam o' Shanier and 
Villilcins and his Dinah into Cape Dutch. He was for some years 
Chief Justice and subsequently President of the Orange Free State. 
With his attainments and experience, Mr. Reitz should have known 
better than to have precipitated such a conflict as that in which the 
two Republics are now engaged against Great Britain and her colonies; 
but with him, unfortunately, Anglophobia is the ruling passion. 
He has a mania for driving the English into the sea. 

Of Mr. Kruger’s conduct from^ first to last it is difficult to speak 
in terms sufficiently temperate for ears polite. He has furnished 
abundant proof of the shortsightedness of those who gave a bigoted 
peasant, ignorant of everything beyond tKe merest smattering of 
Calvinistic theology, the chance of playing fantastic tricks with the 
sceptre of an absolute ruler. It does not answer to entrust Caliban 
with Prospero’s wand. Paul Kruger masquerading as an autocrat 
under a cloak of religion would be ridiculous but for the terrible 
tragedy in which the farce has ended. 

I cannot agree with those who think that in the final settlement 
after the cessation of hostilities any distinction ought to be made 
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between the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. I consider, on 
the contrary, that they are tarred with the same brush, and should 
sink or swim together. The quarrel must be fought out till the 
supremacy of England in South Africa is finally established. No 
terms should be? granted short of unconditional surrender on the part 
of both Republics, and surrender or conquest should be instantly 
followed by the annexation o# the entire territories of both Republics, 
together with Swaziland, to Her Majesty’s dominions. The comments 
and objections of Continental critics and ill-wishers matter nothing to 
us. We have the support of all right-minded citizens throughout a 
United Empire, and likewise of our kinsmen in the United States of 
America, and therewith we may well be*content, seeing that we are 
in a position to defend ourselves against the rest of the world if need 
be. Men of all parties in the United Iviilgdom are now agreed on 
the South African question with the exception of an insignificant 
minority. It would indeed be strange were this otherwise. The 
sacrifices made to secure our Empire in South Africa have already 
been terribly heavy. I do not speak of the mere expenditure of vast 
sums of money. England is the wealthiest country in the world, and 
she never grudges money for a great object. The United Kingdom 
has already given far more than money iu the lives of so many of the 
best and bravest of her sons. Those splendid heroes of all ranks, of 
every class among our countrymen, are the martyrs of a great and 
holy cause. They have laid down their lives freely and gladly in the 
service of their Queen and for England’s sake. Shall it bb said that they 
have perished in vain ? Shall it be said that the Empire they died to 
save fell to pieces ultimately through the craven fears, the shortsighted¬ 
ness, the incompetence of statesmen and diplomatists wdio, in their 
eagerness to gain at any price the pretended good will of irreconcil¬ 
able enemies, ignobly sacrificed the fruits of victory so dearly bought ? 
I trow not. I cannot believe that, after all the bitter experiences 
of the past, any possible Government in this country could so 
grossly fail in its duty as to restore even nominal independence to 
either the Transvaal or the Orange State. The more foreign enemies 
•and domestic traitors press for such a measure the clearer it must 
become that for us it would be suieidal, that for our Empire it would* 
mean ruin. It would be unjust as well as impolitic : unjust to our¬ 
selves, unjust to the Empire as a whole and to every part of it that 
has so nobly come forward to our assistance in the hour of need; 
unjust as regards the loyal inhabitants of South Africa who have 
fought so bravely and suffered so severely in our cause ; unjust to the 
unhappy natives ; unjust even as regards the half-savage and wholly 
misguided Boers who in their solid, stolid, stupid way have sacrificed 
their true interests at the bidding of knaves and fanatics. 

What then, it may be asked, is the nature of the final settlement 
that I would recommend, assuming as I do that the hostilities in 
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South Africa will soon be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and that 
the territories of the two Republics will thereupon be resumed as what 
they ought always to have remained—part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions ? After what I have said such a question would be a fair 
one, and I am prepared with a plain answer. My views are as 
follows:— 

With regard to the territorial lirfats of the future colonies or 
colony no good object could be attained by keeping the Transvaal 
and the Orange territories separate as two distinct British colonies, 
and I therefore exclude such an idea as inadmissible. There could 
be no possible advantage in thus increasing difficulties and multi¬ 
plying obstacles in the wa^ of federation. 

Three courses appear to me to be possible : 

(«) To keep the Trimsvaal as a separate colony with, in due 
time, responsible government, and to allow the Cape Colony to annex 
the territory of the Orange State, with adequate representation in 
the Cape Parliament; or 

( b ) To unite the Transvaal and Orange provinces as one colony 
with (ultimately) responsible government; or 

(c) To unite the territories of Natal, the Transvaal and the 
Orange State into one great colony with representative institutions 
and responsible government in due course, but on certain conditions 
and of course with the consent of the self-governing colony of Natal 
first had and obtained. 

(a) With* regard to these alternatives, the first appears to me to be 
unadvisable. To allow the Bond majority in the Cape Parliament 
to be largely and permanently reinforced by the addition of a number 
of more or less disaffected members from the Orange districts would 
be, in my opinion, impolitic. Moreover, the geographical position 
has to be considered. True, there is railway communication ; but it 
is a far cry from Capetown to Bloemfontein. I am aware that 
there might be a movement in the Cape Colony in favour of 
absorbing the Orange State at least; but in my opinion any such 
tendency ought to be gently but firmly repressed. 

(b) It would be feasible to govern the Transvaal and Orange 
territories together from an approved centre; but the selection of 
such a centre would be no easy task. The old Transvaal capital, 
Potchefstroom, would hardly be suitable .now. Johannesburg has 
many advantages. It is healthily situated on very high ground, but 
it is of course open to the objections and drawbacks incidental to a 
great mining centre. Pretoria would, as I think, be out of the 
question as a future capital. It stands on comparatively low 
ground; its climate is unhealthy; the heat in summer is oppressive 
and enervating to Europeans, and the town is open to the crowning 
objection that it must at no distant date become a great mining 
centre. These, however, are, after all, mere details to be settled 
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hereafter. It would undoubtedly be possible to weld the two 
Eepublics, when conquered, into one self-governing colony if such a 
course be deemed advisable, but for my part I am not prepared to 
recommend it, inasmuch as I should for many reasons prefer the 
third alternative? viz. (c) the establishment of a great colony to be 
called Natal, embracing Swaziland and the Transvaal and Orange 
districts. . # 

The following are some of the advantages which would result 
from such an amalgamation as I recommend. 

The task of bringing about South African Federation would be 
simplified and expedited. The new colony would have a good sea- 
bdhrd, whether Delagoa Bay be ultimately aquired from Portugal or 
not. It would consequently be easily kept under the control of the 
greatest naval Power, and, while this wauld tend to cheek any 
demonstration of disloyalty, the mere fact of access to the sea would 
go far towards reconciling the Butch to British rule. The influence 
of English ideas spreading inland from the coast would slowly but 
surely tend to the enlightenment of the Boers, who might thus be 
led to appreciate the advantages of education for their children 
and even of some of the amenites of civilisation for themselves. 

The growth of commerce with such a seaboard and with increased 
railway communication would prove of great advantage to British 
manufacturers and traders, as well as to all the inhabitants of the 
new colony. 

There is much to be said in favour of establishing as soon as 
possible so powerful and wealthy a colony as I suggest, if only as a 
political and commercial counterpoise to the Cape Colony. The 
competition that would thence arise would be healthy and beneficial 
to all South Africa, while England would undoubtedly find her 
account in it. Many institutions might be common to the two 
colonies: thus an Appeal Court for South Africa (with ultimate 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council) might be established at Capetown ; 
the Cape University might suffice for all South Africa; the postal 
and telegraph systems would be identical in working; there would 
of course be a Customs Union, taxation in South Africa being 
for the most part necessarily indirect. There would be due provision* 
for extradition and for the mutual and reciprocal enforcement of all 
legal process. There might also be union for defensive purposes, and, 
in short, all the provisions and advantages implied in the term 
federation. The ‘Dominion of South Africa’ might then become 
a source of great additional strength to the Empire. In view of the 
splendid hinterland thus to be opened up to Natal, it can hardly he 
supposed that the * Garden Colony ’ would hesitate to embrace such 
an offer. Such a scheme would or course require very careful work¬ 
ing out, and success in this, as in everything of the l^nd, would be 
mainly a question of details. I can only here indicate very briefly 
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a few of the principal points. Thus, for instance, the laws would 
have to be simplified” and assimilated. This at first sight would 
seem to be a herculean task; but it could be readily accomplished 
by a * Law Commission ’ competent to examine all existing laws of 
the three territories, compare them inter se and with the laws of the 
Cape Colony, and present a report embodying their recommendations, 
which, if approved, could be introduced at once in the conquered 
territories by Proclamation, to be subsequently ratified or modified 
by the Legislature as soon as arrangements could be made for 
summoning the Parliament of the new self-governing colony. In 
Natal all existing laws would meanwhile remain in force. It would 
be easy to provide, if necessary, that certain laws should only be' in 
force within certain local limits. English would be the official 
language, but all laws and regulations would have, to be published 
in Dutch as well as English. In Parliament English and Dutch 
would enjoy equal rights. There should be one Supreme Court for 
the new eastern colony with District Courts under a Judge-President 
for the present colony of Natal and the Orange territory respectively. 
The Supreme Court should hold its sittings in the Transvaal. The 
Chief Justice and the two Judges-President would be ex officio 
members of the Appeal Court at Capetown. If Khodesia joined the 
South African Federation, the Chief Justice of Khodesia would also be 
a member of the Appeal Court, which would thus consist of nine 
judges—there being three in Capetown besides the Judge-President 
of the easterp district Court and the Judge-President of the High 
Court of Griqualand. 

A new capital for the eastern colony should in my opinion be built 
at a carefully selected spot on the western slopes of the Drakensberg, 
to be connected with all the railway systems of South and Central 
Africa. 

Municipalities should be established as soon as possible for 
Pretoria, Johannesburg and all Transvaal towns sufficiently populous 
and wealthy to support the necessary expense; while for smaller 
towns a system like that of the ‘ Village Management Boards ’ of the 
Cape Colony could be introduced wherever needed. 

The town lands of Pretoria should, if required, be thrown open to 
gold prospectors. 

All monopolies of whatever nature should be promptly abolished 
without compensation. 

Free trade should be adopted to the utmost extent possible. No 
protective duties should be tolerated, and no Customs dues should be 
levied save for revenue purposes. 

An Excise should be introduced and strictly enforced. 

The railway to Pietersburg should be continued so as to join the 
Rhodesia railways; and from Pretoria a line should be extended so 
as to effect a junction with the main Cape line at Mafeking. 
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Perfect freedom and equal rights should .of course be secured to 
all white men in the new colony, and, above all, absolutely impartial 
justice should as far as possible be secured for all men of whatever 
race. The humane and equitable treatment of natives, and the due 
enforcement of* prohibitory laws as regards the supply of liquor to 
them, would necessarily be among the first cares of the new govern¬ 
ment. t 

The administration of the land laws would present no serious 
difficulty in view of the system of registration and government surveys 
universal throughout South Africa. Land Commissions would be 
appointed to deal with native reserves, fresh claims and disputed cases 
aot in litigation. i 

All the real grievances complained of by the Transvaal Uitlanders 
would be redressed as a matter of course. , 

As regards measures to be adopted immediately on the cessation 
of hostilities, I need hardly say that a general amnesty should, in my 
opinion, be proclaimed as soon as possible. The forts at Pretoria and 
'Johannesburg should be dismantled. All artillery, arms, ammunition 
and warlike stores will of course be seized and the weapons and 
ammunition of all prisoners of war will be confiscated; but, for my 
part, I should deprecate any attempt to disarm the Boers throughout 
the country, seeing that all white men may at anytime require weapons 
in those parts of South Africa, and that all white men should be 
equally privileged to carry them. In my opinion there should be no 
attempt at registering the names of white men as entitled to carry 
arms, and no system of permits as far as they are concerned, except of 
course under game laws. The Dutch treatment of Uitlanders is no 
model for imitation by us, and the main object to be kept in view 
after peace is re-established under the British Crown should be as 
much gentleness and conciliation of our Dutch fellow-subjects as is 
compatible with the safety of a British colony and the firmness 
requisite for governing it properly. It will, in any case, be necessary 
to keep a strong force in the Transvaal for some time, in order to 
place the new government on a firm and durable basis, but Imperial 
forces should as soon as possible be replaced by a colonial corps of 
mounted police, with due provision for the requisite artillery. . 

Lastly, as regards finances, I have no hesitation in saying that 
such a colony as I suggest would be able to undertake from the first, 
not only the entire burden of its own budget, but the repayment of 
the entire sum expended or to be expended by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the present war, and for all other purposes in 
connection with the establishment of such colony. The commercial 
and other benefits that would accrue to Natal would more than com¬ 
pensate that colony for its contribution towards the repayment of 
the public debt to be thus created. The proportion % due from the 
Orange districts could be readily assessed on equitable principles, and 
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the enormous wealth and practically boundless resources of the 
Transvaal would render the raising of the requisite loans and provision 
for interest and sinking fund a very simple matter. The Transvaal 
may be regarded as a 'going concern hitherto grossly mismanaged, but 
only requiring common honesty and intelligence to render it 
prosperous ‘ beyond the dreams of avarice.’ 

Of the ultimate success of such a policy as I have briefly sketched 
out I am well assured. The healing of the wounds left by a civil 
war must necessarily be a somewhat slow process on both sides, but 
I do not believe a word of the common cant aboxlt the present war 
hopelessly estranging from us all the Dutch throughout South Africa. 
The Boers may continue to»hate us, but they can no longer despise 
us into the bargain. By steady continuance in well doing we may 
in time win their respect and esteem. I am convinced that, with 
firm and just treatment on our part, the Boers will in a few years 
become reconciled to their position as British subjects possessing all 
the rights and privileges belonging to citizens of the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen. I believe that within the lifetime of 
many now living the Boers of South Africa may—i&nd, I hope, will 
—become as contented and loyal as the French Canadians. 

Sidney Shippaud. 
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‘Tros Tyriusquu milii nullo discrimine agetur.’ 

‘I confess they*abuse tbeir liberty, deceive* us in trade, cozen us of 
our money, but I cannot be angry with them that they prove cunning 
friends when we prove slothful and improvident of our own advantages. 
One settled treaty would at once stop all their breaches and bind 
them.’ So wrote an English enemy about the Dutch two hundred 
and fifty years ago, when the two peoples had been quarrelling and 
backbiting for half a century. 

There had always indeed been an uneasy friendship at the best 
in the family group that surrounded the shores of the German 
Ocean, as that great lake in the midst of the Teutonic world was 
justly called. For a thousand years their adventurers were out 
conquering from Iceland to Damascus; and an end having come to 
conquest they proceeded for the next thousand years to bid for the 
commerce of the world, a rivalry in which, with unabated ardour, 
they ate still engaged. For seven centuries, from the founding of 
Amsterdam in 1204 to the founding of Johannesburg, the English 
and the Dutch especially have seen in the success of either people a 
menace to the other. 

At a very early time herrings had disturbed the harmony of the 
peoples : when Dutch fleets came dragging their fishing nets along 
the shores of England, forcing the English to buy their own fish in 
Schonen markets. By 1400 all the grain and seed of the Nether¬ 
lands could not give its vast industrial population a month’s bread ;* 
living, like the English now, on food from abroad, they seized the 
chief part of the Baltic commerce, and rendered most of the Hanseatic 
ports on that sea as empty of good shipping as their exchanges of rich 
merchants. The English, to be sure, had a share in their activity 
and fortune, and more .traders went from England than from all 
Europe besides to traffic in the markets of the Low Countries. On the 
whole, therefore, domestic quarrels over the Herman seas ended in a 
few rude blows from time to time : it was only when the Atlantic and 
Pacific came into dispute that the English and the Dutch had a serious 
misunderstanding. From that time till now they have fought wherever 
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they met. Twice only did an extreme peril unite them in a ctfjsutpon 
cause to resist the universal dominion of Spain and of France* At 
all other times these peoples, missionaries of the Protestant flmth 
and of religious liberty, leaders of science and letters, apostles of 
industry and the arts, have ever been ready to annihilate one another 
for the biggest share of trade or the conquest of a new territory : once 
glorious and heroic champions of national freedom againBt universal 
dominion, they have never hesitated to sacrifice each other or any 
other people whatever to push their own dominion, and’ ‘ call it 
freedom when themselves are free.’ 

The first transitory need of union and the beginnings of pre¬ 
destined strife were disclosed when Spain in 1580 annexed Portugal 
and became mistress of America and the Indies and sole sovereign of 
the seas. She had seized the kingdoms of the earth and their glory 
at a singularly disastrous moment, for the formidable problem that con¬ 
fronted Portugal now devolved on Spain. Lisbon was actually what 
Venice had once been, the common mart of the whole world ; but the 
same causes which had given her a brief prosperity—the shifting of 
trade by the discovery of America and the blocking of the Red Sea 
by the Turks—were already transferring commerce to the Northern 
seas. Amsterdam, London, were waiting to supplant Lisbon as she 
had supplanted Venice. There was but one alternative for Spain: 
to crush the revolted Provinces and subdue the rising power of 
England, or herself perish as the supreme World-Power. Alva, Parma, 
Spinola, showed what her intentions were in Holland, the Armada in 
England. The Dutch called in every whaler from the Arctic seas, 
every trader from the Baltic, to the help of the home country. The 
English, providently making the best of a bad chance, tried an 
alliance with the Turks, the only naval force which could cope with 
Spain, but Turkish supremacy in the Mediterranean had ceased with 
the battle of Lepanto. There was no help for Dutch or English but 
from one another. Elizabeth sent such niggardly aid to the Provinces 
as her poverty and her suspicions would allow ; and the Dutch paid 
their full share of the bargain when they cut off Parma’s anny from 
joining the Armada. No one in that day mistook ,the meaning of 
the war. ‘ It is quite well known here,’ wrote a Venetian ambassador 
during the siege of Ostend, ‘that had it not been for the war in 
Flanders, the king of Spain could not have been hindered from im¬ 
posing his will upon all Christendom.’ ‘ The Queen,’ he remarks, 
‘ is all the more inclined to peace because she believes that she alone 
has frustrated the universal monarchy of Spain.’ That was Elizabeth’s 
view. But the real brunt of the battle had fallen on the Netherlands. 
The 100,000 victims of Charles the Fifth, the 30,000 of Alva, the 
multitudes of the slain that lay at Haarlem, Leyden, Maestricht, the 
100,000 dead at Ostend, had saved not only Holland but England. 

Scarcely had the first extremity of danger passed when the two 
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thirty nations of business began to reckon up t the spoils to be seized, 
tMppbils of a whole world. The day when the two fleets sailed 
tamper into Cadiz in 1596, destroyed the Spanish ships, and pillaged 
the town, was in a sense the parting of the ways. Practical Dutch 
traders had never thought it necessary to shut up business in a 
country with which they happened to be fighting, and the loot 
carried off by the conquerors a£ Cadiz was made up of the merchandise 
of Dutch warehouses. The merchants began to see that their rising 
fortunes must be cut clear from the failing luck of Spain, that even 
for them there was a healthier air on the high seas than in the 
Spanish ports. 

•So far Spaniards and Portuguese had- kept the knowledge of 
navigation on the great oceans a profound secret. But a sagacious 
Frieslander, Linschoten, made his way to Bojnbay and after thirteen 
years brought back his maps and all that was to be known about the 
Eastern voyage, its trade-winds, harbours, and islands. So well did 
his countrymen use his science that in twenty years they were 
Blasters of all the path^f the ocean and had thrice circumnavigated 
the globe. They at once, in 1494, sent Linsehoten to seek in the 
Arctic seas a north-west passage to India, they sailed round 
the Cape to Java in 1495, and through the Straits of Magellan in 
1498, exploring at once the North and the South Poles. The names 
of their discoveries are scattered over the oceans, Spitzbergen and 
Cape Horn, Vancouver Island and Van Diemen’s Land, New Holland 
and New Zealand. 

Linselioten’s maps, published in London in 1498, raised a fury in 
England. From alliances with the Turks’ from buccaneering raids 
in the Levant to kill the dying commerce of Venice, and onslaughts 
on Spanish ports ‘ to singe the King of Spain’s beard,’ they too 
pushed out over the ocean. Then began a neck-and-neck race 
between Hollanders and Englishmen on the high seas. If the 
Dutch founded Batavia, then as now the capital of their commercial 
empire in the East, if they settled in Borneo, Cochin China, 
Amboyna, and the Spice Islands, and secured the trade of India, 
Japan, and Ceylon (1602-1612), the English were ever close on their 
track, passing from Benin (1588) into the Indian seas, sending rival 
traders to the Spice Islands and Ceylon, to Java and Japan (1606- 
1618). When the Dutch, turning from the Pacific to claim the whole 
Atlantic, formed a West Indian Company with a monopoly of trade 
from Africa to America, from Magellan to Newfoundland (1607), 
the English too sailed west. The Dutch settled in Brazil and New 
Holland, where their merchants (employing then an English pilot) 
discovered the Hudson River (1609), and later explored the 
Connecticut; the English answered with colonies in Virginia, the 
Bermudas, the Barbados and Guiana (1610-1613). They sent out 
a rival expedition to Hudson Bay. The Hollanders, it is said, had 
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100 ships in the Gold Coast trade, at Guinea and the Cape de 
Verd Islands, and 300*out whale-fishing with 12,000 men; where¬ 
upon the English pressed their trade with Benin, made plantations 
in Newfoundland, and claimed the Spitsbergen Ocean as their own 
(1610-1615). At home they saw the Dutch stjll lords of the 
German seas, fishing as outrageously as ever for English herrings, 
with 3,000 ships, said Raleigh, in the Baltic trade, and 2,000 to 
carry its commodities abroad, and "building yearly 1,000 more; 
with the carrying trade of the whole world in their hands, so that 
an Englishman had to send his trunks to France byway of Holland. 
The English therefore, as was natural to the weaker Power, repudiated 
the doctrine of the great Dutchman Grotius that the seas were free,to 
all, and claimed sole right in at least a hundred miles round every 
British coast; so uncongenial to England in her struggling youth 
was the Dutch theory of free trade lauded by Adam Smith, so 
little advantage did she see her way to get under certain con¬ 
ditions out of the ‘open door.’ The notion of free seas, the 
English said, was against the sense of all peoples ‘ excepting onty 
one nation, who though her native soil abounds with milk, is 
nevertheless indebted to other countries for all other necessaries, 
and is even enriched and become haughty with the spoils of all 
nations, having despised all distinction in her open or free sea, 
and has even the boldness to style herself invincible.’ ‘If the 
English would please to fix palisadoes round the seas they claimed 
as their property,’ retorted the Dutch, ‘ they would willingly submit 
to their demands.’ 

By the time of James the First there were enough commercial 
quarrels to dim lofty enthusiasms for liberty and a common Pro¬ 
testantism : bickerings and grumblings about the cloth trade and 
the herrings, whale fisheries in the Banda Islands, Amboyna 
massacres, and Jameson raids of the old style. When King James 
expressed his sorrow for these raids and hoped the Dutch would join 
him in scourging the offenders, their ambassador Caron answered 
that they on their part had already done so, but unhappily they had 
always found the pirates favoured and fostered in His Majesty’s 
1 ports. ‘ Moreover your Majesty has been pleased to pardon several 
of them after conviction so that they are now grown bold and are 
constantly pillaging our honest tradesmen.’ 

To end the Dutch difficulty James conceived the scheme of 
annexation and spoliation of the Provinces which, though under 
other forms, haunted English statesmen for 200 years ; proposing to 
divide their territory between France and England unless they 
repaid at once the money lent by Elizabeth in the war with Philip. 

‘ Let them leave off,’ he said, ‘ this vainglorious thirsting for the 
title of a fre§ state which no people are worthy of that cannot stand 
by themselves, and dividantuv inter nos .’ There were reasons at 
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home that made the English little willing to understand the passion 
of a free people for political liberty, or to treat with respect the 
rights of a small State. 

This incident marks the attitude of the tw'o countries for the 
following century. Freed from all external peril, England had 
plunged into the gaiety of free adventure, the lust of plunder, the 
wild ravages of magnificent buccaneers whose piracies brought her a 
far richer treasure than laborious colonists could give. The country 
was safe, safe enough to wage a civil war, to execute one king, 
banish another, and bring in a new dynasty, start wars of incorpora¬ 
tion and extermination in Scotland and Ireland, and play at desperate 
continental intrigues. In her lucky century, from 1588 to 1692, she 
saw the destruction of all the naval Powers she had to fear, Spain, 
Holland and France. The Dutch were in another case. For them 
the century brought no rest or security. Twice, at its beginning 
and at its close, Holland, at the risk of her existence, bore the 
brunt of a forty years’ war to deliver Europe from the threat of 
universal monarchy. Before the armies of Spain William the Silent 
had prepared for a Great Trek of the whole Dutch people to the 
South Seas: a hundred years later the statesmen about William the 
Third contemplated a Great Trek before the hosts of France. Between 
these great struggles they had to face the plots of enemies that 
never ceased—plots to give away the land in marriage dowries, to 
partition it, to encroach on its borders. Every revolution in the new 
Eepublic was subordinated to the fear of invasion. Her statesmen, 
Barnweldts and De Witts, fell before that terror. The country was 
only preserved by the intelligence, sagadity, and integrity of the 
people. They had been till Philip’s time little better than an 
association of shopkeepers, ready to suffer every indignity political 
and spiritual if trade was left them. They had gone to war on 
trade. But in the contest a new zeal was stirred, the love of country, 
the love-of political and religious freedom. In their great calamities 
trade was no longer the first thought. Indeed the traders them¬ 
selves had become the main line of national defence, the one hope 
of Holland, foits and plantations and settlements regarded as move¬ 
ments in a desperate campaign for. the salvation of their country. 
It was now that the dyke raised by her patient sons 

Scoops out an empire and usurps the shore 

While the pent ocean rising o’er the pile 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile. 

Laboriously learning to fill their narrow gardens with winter 
roots, transferring them slowly to the field, they taught European 
nations how to preserve cattle through the winter and banish scurvy 
and leprosy by a constant supply of wholesome and fresh food: 
taught the English, it is said, to double their population. They 
discovered and improved artificial grasses which again enabled them 
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to increase their stock on the land. Granaries in Amsterdam were 
filled with a couple of years’ supply of imported com to eke out their 
own scanty store. They had made of Amsterdam the warehouse of 
the world, her dockyards more full of timber and her cellars of wine- 
casks, her bank hoarding up more specie, than all tha rest of Europe; 
but the national wealth served, not for the enervation of the people, 
but for the defence of the country. JJever perhaps was there the 
Bame parsimony and frugality of life in the midst of such commercial 
riches: ‘ crouching at home ’ in Dryden’s scornful jibe :— 

Thither the wealth of all the world did go 

And seemed but ship-wracked on so base a coast. 

• 

In the first year of the truce, 1G09, the Bank of Amsterdam was 
founded and put in charge of the burgomasters of the town—a Bank 
which for its never violated credit, its immense treasure, and its 
importance in commerce, may justly be called the first in Europe. In 
1672, the French armies then camping in Utrecht, twenty-one miles 
from Amsterdam, there was a panic and run on the bank. The city* 
magistrate took the people into the treasury and showed them the 
store of gold untouched, masses of coin among the rest half melted 
in the great fire which many years before had happened in the 
Stadthouse. 

The English had neither considered nor appreciated the stubborn 
love of country and of liberty that marked the new Holland. They 
held to the good old idea of a petty people of shopkeepers. Covetous 
plans of spoliation revived. Cromwell, with his head full of schemes 
of incorporation for Scotland, Ireland, Holland, proposed to the Dutch 
in 1651 to form a more intimate and strict alliance. ‘ Faciainus eos 
in unam gentern,’ explained Thurloe, deep in the confidence of 
Cromwell. The spirit of the burghers rose at the hint of danger to 
their national freedom. 1 The alliance proposed/ answered De Witt, 

‘ between a small State like ours and a great State like England 
would mean our political extinction.’ With insolent and threatening 
words the ambassador returned to England and the Navigation Act 
was passed. 

From the moment when the great duel between Holland and 
England began only one end was possible; so great were the resources 
of the English in land, in population, in real wealth as opposed to 
the mercantile simulacra of wealth, in position to command the seas, 
compared with the drowning soil ‘ where the broad ocean leans upon 
the land’ which the Hollanders had redeemed with an incredible 
toil, ‘rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold.’ In the heroism of 
that fatal strife lies all its dignity and honour. 

Without straining parallels too far there now began a situation 
like that which we see to-day on a smaller scale between English and 
Dutch. Neither people has changed its temper, or laid aside its 
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deepest passions. The young Republic of 1G51 was but forty years 
old by uncertain truce, and three years old by treaty. It had a long 
•score of quarrels with the English. The States, foreboding with 
good reason a coming attack from England, had begun hastily to add 
to their naval foree, which had fallen very low. They had sent out 
Tromp to chastise English pirates who preyed from Scilly on their 
commerce. They were very sensitive of the dignity of their flag, 
scarcely daring to order their admirals to dip it to an English fleet. 
Two parties divided their counsels, the progressive merchants of 
Amsterdam, and the old conservatives that supported the Stadtholder. 
England meanwhile was in a strong Imperial mood, as we should say, 
fresih from incorporating the three kingdoms, newly embarked on a 
bold colonial policy. She had successfully ended the Scotch war. 
She had just made a revolution in her navy, and formed a fleet 
independent of the merchants' ships; and could now for the first 
time safely throw the force of three kingdoms and of a powerful 
navy on the Dutch. Cromwell, moreover, after long negotiations, 
hfid his soldiers actually shipped (1652) to occupy Dunkirk promised 
him by France—the Delagoa Bay of the situation—from which, if it 
was once British, he could shut Holland in a corner, destroy her 
outlet to the sea, and break her commerce and very means of life. 
No moment could be more favourable for the fight. It was commonly 
believed that the Dutch, eager to get back to their shops, would make 
no stand on the field. Cromwell was informed the war would be short, 
and the Hollanders easy to settle down with in peace afterwards, for 
had they not even made friends with Spain ? All the grievances 
therefore of fifty years were gathered by the English in one black 
list. The Dutch sent embassies to treat in the very spirit of Kruger— 

‘ All, all, all, except the freedom of my country.’ They offered the 
fullest commercial union instead of a political alliance. They 
promised to give an indemnity for the Amboyna massacres thirty 
years before ; to dip their flag in English waters; to pay a fair sum 
for the damage done in a battle with Tromp. Their ambassadors 
took 1 God, the searcher of man’s heart, to witness that the most 
unhappy fight of the ships of the two commonwealths did happen 
against the knowledge and will of t^ie Lords States General of the 
United Netherlands, and that with grief and astonishment they 
received the fatal news of that unhappy rash action. That they did 
consult and endeavour to find what remedy may be applied to that 
raw and bloody wound, to which end they have written to gather a 
solemn Parliament whereby they do not doubt but that a way may 
be found to shun the detestable shedding of Christian blood so much 
desired by the common enemies of both nations and of the reformed 
religion. We crave this most honourable council by our common 
liberty and religion to suffer nothing to be done in toa much heat 
that afterwards may prove neither reparable nor revocable by too 
Vox,. XLVI-No. 274 3 P 
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late vows and wishes, and that you let us receive a kind answer te 
our last request.’ Th*e Parliament of England answered that ‘ the 
extraordinary preparation of men of war and the instructions given 
to your commanders at sea give much cause to believe that the Lords 
States General have an intention by force to usurp the known rights 
of England in the seas. Wherefore Parliament must endeavour to 
seek reparation for the wrong already^ suffered, and security that the 
like be not attempted for the future.’ Cromwell had closed the dark 
tale of religious conflicts since the Reformation by his Irish war, 
scarcely to be paralleled in the story of civilised countries: in his 
war with the Dutch for the possession of trade he opened the series 
of commercial struggles by which Europe is still rent asunder. 

After a year’s war the English proposed to extinguish the Pro¬ 
vinces as an independent State, and absorb Holland into England ‘ as 
one people and commonwealth: ’ no alliance, they explained, but 
‘ the making of two sovereign States one, under one supreme power.’ 
High in spirit and courage they believed themselves strong enough 
to enforce any demands they chose to make. But they had not 
reckoned with the temper of Holland. The Dutch answer was given 
in the battle of the Texel. ‘ 0 Lord,’ prayed the elder Tromp struck 
down by a bullet, ‘ be merciful to me and Thy poor people.’ The 
fleet had lost over 0,000 men, but not a man in the States would 
hear of the extinction of his country. They refused Cromwell’s next 
proposal for an alliance to divide the ^ orld with them, the whole of 
Asia for thq Dutch, all America to ibe English; with Protestant, 
missionaries following their conquering fleets to spread the faith of 
Jesus. They refused to desert their Danish allies at his bidding, 
and prepared to fight to the last man. This two years’ war had ex¬ 
hausted their treasure and injured their commerce more than the 
eighty years of maritime war with Spain; loaded the people with 
an unexampled debt, closed their fisheries, interrupted trade, till 
3,000 houses lay vacant in Amsterdam alone. They were un¬ 
shaken by calamity. The fury of their patriotism bore down the 
English; and in view of Dutch doggedness Cromwell had to be 
content with a secret engagement, for the weakening of the Dutch 
State, that the House of Orange should for ever be excluded from 
power. The English, De Witt said, as Dutch ministers might have 
said a hundred years later, were always interfering in their domestic 
concerns, a policy it was extremely difficult to parry. 

Such a peace had no elements of permanence. The English had 
noted two hundred years before, as Cromwell did now, the essential 
weakness of a country unable to maintain itself and depending for 
its subsistence on the precarious trade of the ocean—as of * Carthage, 
mighty in her ships,’ that ‘ stooped to Rome less wealthy but 
more strong.’ Nor had the peace delivered the English from the 
thing they feared, Dutch rivalry in commerce. The Dutch East 
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India Company was pushed on with extraordinary energy and success. 
They had sprung on the English a new grievance which was to last 
long, by capturing the Cape from the Portuguese and planting on it 
a Dutch colony. The matter rankled in Englishmen’s minds ; who 
declared that th5 Cape had already been given to themselves by the 
Portuguese, and claimed into the bargain the whole of the Dutch 
settlements on the coast of Africa. Oddly enough there was mixed 
up with these larger questions a bill for indemnity demanded for a 
slave ship and a derelict vessel taken some years before by the Dutch, 
of a value of 97,000 guilders, for which the English asked 1,600,000, 
to cover both the value and the detriment to their colonies. Down¬ 
ing, the English ambassador in Holland', patronised by Cromwell, 
Monk, and Charles the Second, had bought up this claim for .a 
moderate sum, a*nd to revenge himself on the States for not paying 
his demand, laboured incessantly to inflame ill-feeling in England and 
hasten war. There were empire-makers then as unscrupulous as 
^hey were daring. An English fleet was despatched in 1664, in full 
time of peace, to capture the Dutch settlements of West Africa, and 
crossing the Atlantic to seize, on pretence of a grant made by James 
the First in 1620, New Holland and New Amsterdam, which the Dutch 
had held for over half a century. It was an easy capture, New 
Amsterdam being wholly unprepared for resistance ; and the Duke of 
York, Chairman of the West India Company and Lord High Admiral 
of the Fleet, gave his name to the town which the fleet had won for 
the Company, while Charles to appease the Dutch pfofessed entire 
ignorance and put the commander Holmes for a few days in the 
Tower. The war that followed, famous for battles unparalleled in 
naval history, failed at last before the Plague and Great Fire: but 
when all other terms of peace had been arranged, it needed the fleet 
of De Iluyter in the Thames, and ‘ the roar of foreign guns heard for 
the first and last time by the citizens of London,’ to make the 
English abandon the claim of the million and a half of guilders 
for ‘ moral and intellectual damages.’ 

The genius and lofty patriotism of De Iluyter could but delay for 
a little time the ruin of Dutch sea-power by her two formidable 
enemies, England and Prance. Half a dozen years later they united 
to break the stubborn might of Holland. She fought under the 
great De Huy ter in 1072 .a hopeless and glorious war. 

1 never saw liim [a Frenchman once wrote of that great hero] other than 
even-tempered: and when victory was assured, saying always it was the good 
God that gives it to us. Amid the disorders of the fleet and the appearance 
of loss, he seemed to be moved only by the misfortune to his count’y, but 
always submissive to the will of God. Finally, it maybe said that he has 
something of the frankness and lack of polish of our patriarchs; and to conclude 
what I have to say of him, I will relate that the day after the ^ictory I found 
him sweeping his own room and feeding his chickens. 


3 r 2 
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The battle of th^ Texel in 1673 was the last fight between 
England and Holland for the mastery of the seas. The devoted 
country, the noble citadel for all Europe of national and intellectual 
freedom, was first shaken before the combined power of England and 
France. She had immediately before her a more perilous and costly 
war than the War of Independence a hundred years earlier. 

William the Stadtholder roused bis country against Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and under his domination England and Holland were 
forced into union for the second and the last time in defence of the 
liberties of Europe (1688-1714). The marriage of the Prince of 
Orange and the English Revolution were mere episodes in the 
Dutch game of fighting Lewis, recognised as such by the Pope, the 
Emperor, and the King of Spain. Innocent the Eleventh, as head of 
the confederation of which William was the leading’ lieutenant, sent 
him his benediction and fervent hope for his success in England: 
and the Orarfgemen of Ireland still celebrate the day when the 
monarch of glorious, pious, and immortal memory fought the battle of 
the Boyne as the lieutenant of the Pope. 

Marlborough carried on the work of William, and when the Dutch 
war of forty years closed in 1713 the domination of France had been 
averted. But the last alliance of the two peoples ended in bitterness 
and anger. Henceforth England sailed the ocean without a rival. As 
she had united with France in 1672 to break the sea-power of the 
Dutch, she had united with the Dutch to break in 1G92 at La 
Hogue the naval power of France. She had fully entered on her 
great prosperity. As for the Dutch they had saved the independence 
of their country : they had fost not a foot of ground in Europe, only a 
few and the least important colonies abroad. Almost alone, by their 
extraordinary commercial and maritime ability they had borne the 
burden of the war ; and its close saw their commerce burdened, their 
sea-power broken, and their position among the nations lost by the 
sheer exhaustion of the strife. The price of freedom was heavy— 
a people robbed of hope, worn down by an appalling load of taxation, 
ruined but for their enduring thrift and industry. 

We understand better the character of the Dutch as we see it 
fixed in that appalling struggle of 150 years. There was no cruelty 
Holland had not suffered, no brutality she had not witnessed from 
Alva to Villars, giving her children by the hundred thousand to 
expiate in every horror of pain and death the crimes of patriotism 
and religion. Created as it were by ferocity, her people had been 
toughened and hardened by the harshness of their struggle; never 
called out to fight save in the face of overwhelming odds, they 
learned in conflict a dark and silent fatalism, a stern inhumanity 
that cared little to spare others the roughness they themselves had 
borne. From a hard and hazardous life gentler morals fled ‘to 
sport and flutter in a milder air.’ Grave, hopeless, and un- 
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conquerable, their noblest leaders drew from the horrors of persecu¬ 
tion and defeat a deep and solemn piety. ‘ The weaker our fleet is/ 
said De Ruyter before tbe combined powers of France and England, 

‘ the more confidently I expect a victory, not from our own strength, 
but from the arm of the Almighty.’ 

The power of the Dutch broken, there was no longer any 
occasion for the English to fep their rivalry or even their prosperity. 
Two ambitions, nevertheless, had been bequeathed to her by the war 
of Cromwell which had still to be satisfied. The desire to assert, for 
the better security of England, a control of some sort over Holland 
and its ports was intensified by the union of Hanover and England. 
Wfth the growth of English naval powetf, the clamour for the Cape 
and the best harbours of the Eastern seas grew louder. England’s 
chance to gratify the desires of 150 years arrived when a new war 
for universal dominion broke up public right and international law. 

No wonder that Holland, after its supreme effort and vast disasters, 
sank into a deep fatigue and apathy, an opulent commercial State, ‘dull 
as their lakes that slumber in the storm ’—liberty itself bartered in 
the degenerate land : ‘the needy sell it and the rich man buys.’ In 
1787 the ancient contest broke out between the old Republican 
party and the party of the Stadtholder, but now the House of Orange 
was maintained in power (a policy opposite to that of Cromwell 
seeming by this time best suited to English interests) by the forces 
of England and Prussia; till the Republicans welcomed the French 
as liberators, and set up in 1795 the Batavian Republic acknow¬ 
ledged by France, and by Prussia and Spain, in the Treaty of Basle. 
The Stadtholder fled to England and became for twenty years an 
English pensioner. He had brought with him as many ships as he 
could carry off, which the English, in consideration presumably of 
their hospitality, added to their own navy, and Holland saw them no 
more. They took from the dethroned prince an additional recom¬ 
pense—a written authority to the British Government to hold the 
Dutch colonies, the Cape, Ceylon, Java, &c. in his name. England 
acted very rapidly on this permission: as the Dutch agents at the 
Cape declined to carry out orders the Stadtholder had no power to 
give and awaited instructions frojn the de facto government at 1 
home, the English seized the Dutch South African colony by force 
in the name of the Prince of Orange, and occupied Capetown in 
September 1795. By the Treaty of Amiens (1802), however, they 
were obliged to restore all the Dutch possessions; and a solemn 
thanksgiving was held in Capetown at the departure of the English in 
1803. No sooner was the war renewed than they seized various 
coveted colonies, Ceylon, Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, with a vain 
attempt on Java: their ships were seen hovering about the Cape: 
two secret expeditions appeared in 1805, and in 1806 tfi,e Dutch and 
French forces were defeated and the Cape occupied again by the 
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English under the old authority of the Prince of Orange. Nominally 
holding for the Dutch,'and with Dutch inhabitants at least twenty 
times as numerous as the English, they proclaimed English the 
official language (1809). 

One of Cromwell’s aims was secured by the seizure of the colonies. 
There remained the other, the control of the Dutch coast. Lord 
Liverpool was much preoccupied with tlje creation of a barrier against 
France or a mid-European Power, to shield Hanover and eventually 
England. At the first settlement of Europe therefore, in 1814, 
England took steps to secure an extended continental coastline 
under her protection. Holding Hanover already, she by restoring 
the Prince of Orange held,Holland too : by uniting to Holland the 
ten provinces of Belgium (which had been incorporated into France 
for twenty-one years) she secured Antwerp, Napoleon’s ‘ blunderbuss 
pointed at London.’ Under English pressure, therefore, the Prince of 
Orange was set over the seven Protestant States of Holland and the 
ten Catholic provinces of Belgium as King of the Netherlands : 
Amsterdam and Brussels were made the capitals and Dutch the 
official language, which led to some incongruities. The new king¬ 
dom thus formed was practically a British province. Their most 
intimate relations with the British people, the Prince of Orange 
announced, would soon be strengthened by the marriage of his eldest 
son. English and Hanoverian troops occupied Ostend, Antwerp, and 
other strong places to enable the King of the Netherlands to hold down 
Belgium and to resist France and French influence. ‘ It would be 
quite impossible,’ Lord Liverpool said, ‘ to embark this country in a 
war at present except upbn some clear, distinct British interest. 
The defence of Holland and the Low Countries is the only thing 
that would be regarded in this light.’ The Barrier Fortresses of 
Belgium having been destroyed by Joseph the Second, the Duke of 
Wellington was sent over to report on a plan of fortification, which 
he did in a long memorandum, and advised that a committee of 
Dutch and English officers should make out the estimates. They 
fixed the cost at two millions. The King had neither money nor 
troops; and by arrangement England gave five millions, distinctly set 
apart to restore the fortresses agd maintain the English garrisons, 
and to free the Treasury from an inconvenient debt to Russia : the 
money thus given being formally set off against the, oversea posses¬ 
sions of Holland which England had seized as trustee of the Prince 
of Orange. This sum has been spoken of as compensation given for 
the colonies, and as a matter of form it may be so described, though 
the compensation was in fact little more than a paper transaction. 
The real price for which the Prince of Orange had abandoned the 
eolonies was Belgium and the royal title; while England must in 
any case have given to Holland every penny of the five millions— 
much as money might now be given in Egypt—to maintain her 
continental policy and protect * British interests.’ 
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The colony of Java, which the English had also since held pro¬ 
fessedly for Holland, was restored to the Dutch by the Congress of 
Vienna (1815). The potential riches of Java were unknown. Even 
the Dutch settlements had largely disappeared; and the island, which 
■during the French occupation had been reorganised under the 
personal direction of Napoleon by the iron Marshal Daendels, had 
been used mainly as a place o( arms. But the restoration was not 
without ill-feeling. The English, holding in trust for the Dutch, had 
made a series of treaties with the native princes which were inconsis¬ 
tent with Dutch sovereignty, and were naturally abrogated by the 
Dutch in 1819. To the violent protests of Sir Stamford Baffles they 
answered that the island reverted to them by 'postliminium cleared 
of all ad interim obligations, which was undoubtedly the sound view 
in the eye of international law, else the tijistee could whittle away 
the rights of the beneficiary. 

The Cape, Ceylon, and the Dutch West Indies had now passed 
definitely to England, and the policy initiated by Cromwell was so far 
triumphant. Her hold on the European coast by the unnatural 
union of Holland and Belgium was maintained for fifteen years, 
•ending in the revolution of 1830. The arrangements made by the 
statesmen of Europe at Vienna were mostly unsuccessful. Most 
notable of all failures was the attempt to join two races so unlike in 
race, language, religion, and historical bent as Holland and Belgium. 

»So long, however, as England remained steadfast to her self- 
imposed obligations to Holland, and a 1 * long as the Holy Alliance 
remained powerful and active, Belgians had to bear the Dutch yoke 
in silence and submission. A change catne, however, when Canning 
detached England from the Holy Alliance, and the spread of Liberal 
ideas brought that recognition of nationality which has been the main 
political factor of the nineteenth century. Boused by the movement 
for reform at home, she became less and less the advocate of the 
settlement of 1815. In 1830 France cast out the line of Born bon 
which had been forced upon her, to choose from another branch the 
Citizen King, and England in her democratic mood applauded the 
change. A close entente cordiale united the two great Western 
peoples of Europe. Democracy senj, a thrill throughout Europe, and* 
Paris once more became what she had been sixty years earlier, the 
focus of European political activity. Antwerp and Brussels, kindled 
to sudden life, rose against their Dutch masters. Unchecked by the 
threats of Bussia, Austria, and Prussia, the French swarmed to the 
Belgian frontier—that frontier which British gold had fortified against 
them, where now the Belgians hailed them with joy. They offered the 
crown to Louis Philippe’s son, but the offer was declined. Holland 
meantime with her old stubborn spirit gathered 80,000 men for 
battle. Before such a force backed by the great EurQpean Powers, 
France, even with the mighty army which Soult had organised. 
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dared cot measure swords. She would have rushed to assured naval 
and military ruin. But, to the horror of the Dutch and to the 
astonishment of Europe, England threw in her lot with France and 
the insurgent Belgians, and sent a fleet and army to place Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha over the new kingdom of Belgium. England 
was under special pledges to Holland, and a change in mood entitles 
a state no more than a man to cast aside deliberate undertakings and 
solemn pledges. In any case the Dutch have never forgotten or for¬ 
given this amazing interposition. It rankles in their hearts as a 
perfidious betrayal. Without accepting Alison’s lurid condemnation 
of Briton’s conduct at the time, every impartial observer must feel how 
difficult it is to make the British policies of 1795, 1815, and 1830 
consistent on any principle save that of British interests alone. For 
these interests the Dutch people were thrown aside.at one time and 
the Dutch sovereign at another. 

If the revolution of 1830 showed that the Dutch, like the English 
and Prussian members of their family, had never learned the gracious 
arts by which the forced obedience of subject races is raised into 
content and love, it had shown too that the old proud spirit of 
independence had not failed in Holland. The country had already 
survived three great catastrophes. The Dutch had emerged from the 
war with Spain irrevocably severed from the Belgian people, from the 
civilisation of Antwerp and Bruges and Brussels, the true home of the 
arts in the North. When the war with Lewis the Fourteenth of France 
was over thei,r naval power was shattered for ever. The Napoleonic 
war had broken up their great colonial empire. Holland had not 
failed from within. Never “was its naval efficiency greater, or its free 
spirit more heroic, than in 1672 ; and its fall came, not from the 
corruption of an enervated people, but from the immense violence of 
its effort, the accumulated forces arrayed against it, and the constant 
peril of its situation. There still remains to the Dutch the freedom 
of their country, to be defended against the next scheme of universal 
dominion, which they probably will contest in the spirit of William 
the Third when he said, 1 1 may fail, but I shall fight every ditch 
and die in the last one.’ 


A. S. Green. 
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Theke are many terms and phrases used in the description of the 
war in South Africa which convey little or no information to many 
of those at hopne who are deeply interested in making out what is 
happening to their loved ones engaged in the field. It has been sug¬ 
gested to me that I should endeavour to remove this difficulty in the 
way of understanding passing events. I have no thought of writing 
a scientific paper upon the distinctions between the value of the 
various weapons used by the Boers and ourselves, partly because 
there are many other men I could name who would do this much 
better than 1 could, hut chiefly because it would not meet the purpose 
that I have in hand. An immense number of people are now deeply 
interested in the events of the war who want simple common-sense 
explanations about the teims they read, such as ‘ Creusot,’ ‘ Krupp,’ 
‘ Shrapnel,’ 1 Common Shell,’ ‘ 94-pounders,’ ‘ 4 - 7-inch guns,’ ‘ Mausers,' 
‘ Lee-Enfield,’ and so on. In attempting to meet their difficulty 
my mind runs back to the time when I entered as a cadet at 
Woolwich. In those days I do not think that I exaggerate when I 
say that all those who were entrusted with the instruction of the 
youths put under their care were, with one brilliant exception, in the 
condition of mind of the inhabitant of Little Pedlington who looks 
upon everybody as a ‘ fool ’ who does not know every detail about that 
ancient borough, the names of its streets, the signs of its public- 
houseSj its local traditions, &c. I had passed into the academy by 
one of the earlier competitive examinations after I had been reading 
for Cambridge. Consequently when I was given a plate to copy 
about ‘ ramps and stairs,’ I had not the faintest notion what a ‘ ramp ’ 
or a ‘ stair ’ had to do with any fortification. It was given me solely 
as an isolated thing by itself. No one thought of explaining it to 
me. The lines I had to copy represented nothing whatever to me 
I should have been thought a ‘ fool ’ if I had asked. 

I say this much by way of preface in order to select my audience. 
I want no one to read this article who thinks any one else a‘ fool ’ for 
not knowing what the term ‘ Creusot ’ or ‘ Shrapnel ’ means. We all 
of us in order to get the audience we want have in spme sort after 
the Scottish fashion to ‘ fence our tables.’ Horace’s ‘ Odi profanum 
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vulgus et arceo ’ (‘ I loathe the vulgar crowd and warn them off’) for 
me applies to all such as wear on their banner-scrolls for motto ‘ You 
don’t mean to say that you don’t know! ’ I can almost apply to them for 
my own part the full bitterness of the ‘ Odi,’ for I do look upon them as 
among the most mischievous of mankind. Napoleon’s- most frequent 
order to his subordinates was ‘ Faites-moi savoir ’ (‘ Take care that 
you make me thoroughly understand what you have to investigate 
for me ’) So far, then, as I can be of any use in giving simple 
explanations, intelligible to any reasonable man or woman who knows 
nothing of soldiering, of the terms continually read in the papers, 
especially about the weapons employed by the Boers and ourselves, 

I shall have carried out the objects I set before myself in this paper-, 
and I think also have accomplished the purpose that was in the 
Editor’s mind when he ask;ed me to undertake it. 

First, we have been told that the Boers have brought up some 
very heavy guns to fire upon Ladysmith and on Mafeking. I shall 
endeavour to describe the nature of these presently, but there is a 
dispute as to whether these are ‘ Krupp ’ guns or ‘ Creusot ’ guns, and ' 
I want first to explain what the discussion means. Creusot or 
‘ Le Creuzot ’ is a place in the department of Saone-et-Loire in 
France which has been long famous for its extensive ironworks. It 
does not follow, however, that a ‘ Creusot ’ gun was made at Creusot, 
because that name is now applied to all the guns that are manu¬ 
factured by the great French firm of Schneider & Co., who in 1835 
became possessed of the works at Creusot, which, after being employed 
by the State under the Kevolutionary Government for the manufacture 
of guns, were under the Empire handed back to private owners, 
though still receiving large orders for similar work from the Emperor. 
After the peace in 1815 the works passed through the hands of 
various firms which failed in succession, until they were purchased by 
the predecessors of the present firm. In 1867 Messrs. Schneider 
made themselves famous by being the first firm fully to apply and 
adapt to the manufacture of both plates for armoured ships and 
guns various inventions, chiefly English, notably the great invention 
of Bessemer for the cheap manufacture of steel. From that time 
inwards their .works have been t steadily developed. They have 
applied new processes to manufacture, including the use of various 
alloys—notably nickel, of which in its raw state the British Empire 
possesses almost a monopoly—to the improvement of the quality of 
the steel of which they make their guns. They have become the 
owners of a vast area of ground in the neighbourhood of Havre, and 
have there created gigantic workshops almost on as large a scale as 
their works at Creusot. Thus, curiously enough, it has come to pass 
that when we speak of a ‘ Creusot ’ gun, we mean a gun of whatever 
size made by the great French firm of Schneider & Co., whether it has 
in fact been made at Creusot or at Havre. 
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On the other hand, a ‘ Krnpp ’ gnn means that the gun has been 
made by the great Prussian firm of Herren ferupp, whose works are 
at EsBen. An ‘Armstrong’ gun means that the gun has been 
produced by the firm of Sir William Armstrong & Co., the chief seat 
of whose work fs near Newcastle, though they have large factories 
elsewhere—in Italy, for instance. 

A ‘ Maxim ’ gun means, $s far as its name is concerned, that it is 
the invention of Mr. Maxim, an American, many of whose patents 
have been bought by Messrs. Vickers & Co. 

A ‘ Maxim-Ncfrdenfelt ’ is a combined product of the inventions of 
Mr. Maxim and of those that were brought to this country by Mr. 
Wdenfelt, a Swede. 

A ‘ Shrapnel ’ is the name given to a particular form of ‘ shell ’ 
to be described‘presently in its latest form. It takes its name from 
a General Shrapnel, who during the Peninsular War invented a 
form in which it was applicable to the spherical shells which were fired 
^from the guns we then used. Before referring to the later invention 
which has made it adaptable to the guns of to-day, it will be well to 
define broadly the great change which has been made by the intro¬ 
duction of rifled arms, whether large or small. As this is familiar to 
most sportsmen, and the principle is practically the same whether the 
gun he large or small, those who understand it form a wider audience 
than those who merely as a matter of duty have to know what * shell ’ 
or ‘ Shrapnel ’ means. I must therefoie ask them to pardon me if I 
explain the matter to some much interested in present events who 
may not understand it. 

When, by the force of gunpowder or <5ther explosive fired behind 
it, a body, which we have placed in a space like the barrel of a gun, 
large or small, with only one opening, that towards the muzzle, is 
driven forward first through the barrel and then through the open 
air the resistance that it meets with is due to the opposition of the 
air, while it is all the time under the influence of the force by which 
it has been propelled and of the attraction of the earth known as 
gravitation. Obviously the resistance is diminished if the same 
weight of metal can be put into an elongated body presenting a 
relatively very small surface to the air as compared with a round shot.* 
If, however, we were to fire out of a smooth-bore gun an elongated 
body without any other precaution, the body, or, as we call it, the 
projectile, would at once begin spinning about its shorter axis 
according to a well-known law of nature, which any child can 
verify for himself. Experiment has proved that when once a pro¬ 
jectile has been started with a good spin round its longer axis, the 
position taken by the body, though the action of the air upon it is 
subject to certain remarkable laws which are irrelevant for my 
purpose, yet remains very constant. Now if, by any one of many 
methods, we impart such a shape to the gun and to the projectile 
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that, as this latter passes up through, the bore of the gun, it has to 
turn round on its longer axis a certain number of times, it is obvious 
that it will leave the gun with an imparted tendency to spin round 
at the same rate with which it had to spin during the brief time it 
was in the gun. ‘ Rifling ’ takes many forms and hasonany varieties, 
but essentially it consists in the modification to the shape of the gun 
or projectile, or both, by which we thup make it spin in the bore 
in order that it may afterwards have this spin as it goes 
though the air, and therefore have a relative fixedness of position 
during its journey on which we can make calculations. We send it 
out of the bore of the gun at a certain pace of motion, and this pace 
as it leaves the muzzle we call its ‘ initial velocity.’ The effect uf 
the rifling in enabling us to send it through the air with less resist¬ 
ance than was met with by the round shot of the same weight keeps 
this ‘ initial velocity ’ from diminishing nearly as fast as it did with 
the round shot. Therefore we are able to get very much greater 
ranges with rifled guns than we did with the old round shot. Further¬ 
more, we get much greater accuracy because the old round shot as it 
went through the bore was accidentally set spinning in some way that 
we could not at all calculate upon, and all sorts of irregularities of 
flight resulted from this. 

For my present purpose I think that explanation will suffice, 
though I have omitted various details. Most of the varieties of 
projectile which were used with the old smooth bores have been 
adapted to suit our present guns. A ‘ shell ’ is a projectile which is 
intended by means of some explosive matter inside it to break up 
into fragments. Before Shrapnel invented his shell, which was 
loaded with a number of large bullets, intended to scatter among 
the troops at which it was aimed, the ‘ common ’ form of shell 
was charged with a mass of powder, and it had two effects. It broke 
up into such large fragments that these, retaining most of the 
velocity remaining in the shell at the moment it opened, and having 
a certain fresh force imparted to them by the charge within the 
shell, struck with great effect against any solid bodies with which 
they came in contact and materially damaged them. These shells were 
thus very destructive to the carriages on which guns are carried in 
the field, and even, if they hit it fairly, damaging, though not so 
often, to the gun itself. They were particularly effective against 
buildings, earthworks, ahd against walls in which it was desirable to 
make a hole or breach. They also from the large quantity of 
powder within them produced a body of flame which tended to 
create violent conflagrations wherever they struck any bodies easily 
ignited. 

There was also another form of projectile, then called * Canister’ 
and now ‘Caqe,’ without any serious difference in their essential 
characteristic. This was and is the great defensive weapon of 
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artillery. The case or canister very soon breaks to pieces after 
leaving the muzzle of the gun, scattering the bullets it contains in 
a great cone of dispersion. It is thus only effective for short ranges 
against bodies of either cavalry or infantry actually closing on the 
guns to attack them; but at these close ranges it literally sweeps 
over all the ground in front of the guns, and is appalling in its 
destructive power. The £hrapnel required much more careful 
adaptation to the rifled-gun shell. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, and certainly in the judgment of the ablest and most 
scientific lawyers’of the day, including Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
and the late Mr. Justice Grove, the inventor of Grove’s battery and 
t&e author of ‘ The Co-relation of Physical Forces,’ and Mr. Aston, 
scarcely a less authority than even the others, the man from whom 
all nations have borrowed the invention of the rifled Shrapnel is 
Colonel Hope, V.C. lie, wishing that England should have the 
exclusive use of his invention, did not patent it, but sent it to one 
^who had the power to introduce it into the English service. The 
recipient did so introduce it, and when the facts were laid before 
him refused all explanation or defence. In any case the rifled 
Shrapnel so introduced remains the great projectile of our horse 
and field artillery. For the experience of the war between France 
and Germany led to the conclusion that a projectile which dealt 
out destruction among men was more effective for general purposes 
than one which only smashed material things. The fire of artillery 
is at least as three to one more effective when it is directed against 
considerable bodies of cavalry and infantry in almost any formation 
than it is against artillery. This arises from various causes which 
it would here take me too long to explain. Again, the experience 
of 1870 led to the conclusion that, when properly used, artillery 
silenced other artillery more easily by directing its fire upon the 
gunners than when it was aimed against the guns or waggons. 
Hence as a resultant of these experiences both the Germans and we 
at the end of the campaign gave up the use of ‘ common shell,’ and 
now fill ,our waggons and limbers with Shrapnel, while for defensive 
purposes we keep a few rounds of Case. 

Nevertheless, we have recently adopted an exceedingly powerful* 
■weapon that more than replaces the common shell. During the 
Peninsular War the guns that were then used chiefly employed, for 
the short ranges at which they were fired, solid shot, which did not 
break up like a shell; but we had also another form of weapon, the 
* Howitzer,’ which was only fired with shell much larger than the 
solid shot of the gun. In order to reduce the weight of the piece, 
and to enable it to be drawn easily by horses or mules in the field, 
it was made very much shorter than the gun, and as this would have 
caused a great recoil from the reaction when the shot was discharged, 
the Howitzer, instead of being laid, like the gun, approximately 
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horizontal, was only fired at high angles, so that its shells travelled 
in very high curves, coming down on the enemy from above, while 
the recoil was largely downwards and was received on a bed prepared 
for the purpose. When shell came to be so uniformly employed by 
the ordinary field guns, Howitzers gradually dropped out of use, 
and ceased to be any part of the ordinary equipment of field 
batteries. Circumstances have, however, restored them to favour. 
All nations have for a great many years been trying whether they could 
not introduce a more powerful explosive than gunpowder as a means 
of bursting their shells. There is something, it must be admitted, 
startling in the fact that considering the enormous progress which 
chemical knowledge has made in our day, and considering further the 
extent to which science and manufacture have been devoted to the 
perfecting of weapons of war, we should have been till quite recently 
using practically the same mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal 
which was originally invented when firearms first came into use. It 
happens that there is a very powerful agent long known to chemists, 
which if it only could be made practically available, seemed to pro¬ 
mise to give very decisive results. This was picric acid. The mis¬ 
fortune was that just as men usually have the defects of their own 
qualities, so had picric acid. Its compounds were very powerful and 
effective as long as they were quite fresh, but so fickle was the 
creature that the compounds rapidly changed their character, 
deteriorated, and became dangerous. Nevertheless both Germany 
and France set to work to create a compound, of which a picrate 
should be the basis, such as could be safely used in the field. It 
must be fully twelve ye&rs ago since I was told by a high 
authority in Germany that he looked upon the whole of the vast 
expenditure of money which France had lavished on her frontier 
fortresses as so much money thrown into the sea, because, with the 
help of the shells exploded by the new compound, the field batteries 
with which the Army would enter France would be sufficient to 
sweep the fortifications, as they then existed, away. Certainly both 
Germany and France have completely remodelled their fortresses in 
order to meet the danger. Franc? uses a composition of picric acid 
‘known as ‘Melinite.’ I do not know whether it is the case now or 
not, but a few years ago France met the difficulty of its rapid 
deterioration by making up fresh Melinite and refilling the shells 
with it every year. For us, more especially for our ships, liable 
always to be recalled from distant stations to form fleets at home, it 
was exceptionally important to get over this difficulty of rapid 
deterioration involving danger in storage. After long experiments a 
form of picrate was devised which we call ‘ Lyddite,’ because the 
experiments were carried out at Lydd, one of our great practice 
grounds. From trial in various climates and for long periods it 
was found that on the one hand it was possible with this material 
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to secure adequate permanence, and on the other that it was not safe 
to make it up for small shells. Yet it wa's necessary, if possible, 
to have weapons employing these shells with us in the field— 
that is to say, light enough to be drawn by horses, so that they 
could be moved about to a reasonable extent with other troops. 
It was for this purpose that recourse was again had to the old 
method of the Howitzer. t A ‘ battery,’ that is to say six of these 
Howitzers, short pieces firing at high angles of elevation, each 
drawn by six horses, and able to move along roads and on good 
ground at a trob, but usually obliged on difficult ground to move 
up into position at a walk, was sent out for the battle of Omdurman. 
The powerful shells this battery was able to throw into the town and 
against the Mahdi’s tomb had the effect which Lord Kitchener 
desired of making the Mahdist followers think that it was no safe 
place for them, and restricting them, therefore, to open fighting in 
the field, to which they were for the rest sufficiently inclined. Yet 
as the purpose for which the Howitzers were thus employed 
‘ prevented them from being used against the troops fighting in the 
open, we did not there experimentally ascertain how far these shells, 
which, as will be seen, are in their nature an immensely powerful 
substitute for the old ‘ common shell,’ would be effective against 
troops in fighting outside a town. We have now three of these 
batteries, eighteen Howitzers in all, on their way to the Cape. 
Unfortunately they have only just started ; so that it will be some 
time before they arrive on the ground of action there. Meantime, 
by the ingenuity of a Naval officer, Captain Scott, a substitute for 
them has appeared at Ladysmith. The'Navy have on board ship a 
number of guns which are not placed on carriages for moving about 
with horses, and being fired from the carriages on which they thus 
move, or drawn by sailors in the same way as the lighter pieces that 
have been so popular when seen at the Agricultural Hall. The 
heavier pieces I speak of, though not broadside or turret guns, are 
intended to be fired from fixed platforms. They, though somewhat 
heavier than the field Howitzers, fire a shell of about the same size. 
These are the 4-7-inch guns, the arrival of which at Ladysmith made 
at one time so great a difference ip the situation. 4 

The use of the name brings me, however, to the explanation of 
Sundry forms of nomenclature. We call these guns 4'7-inch because 
the measurement of the diameter or length taken across the mouth of 
the gun is four inches and seven-tenths of an inch. It is evident 
that for a projectile of given length this diameter represents the 
weight of the shell which the gun can throw as well as if we said, 
what is the fact, that the weight of the shell is about fifty pounds. 
The naval guns have as against the Howitzers two disadvantages: 
one that the carriages so ingeniously made for them,in the Durban 
workshops would only admit of their being placed on some platform 
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carefully prepared for them ; the other, that their supply of Lyddite 
shells can hardly be large. We have heard of their being silent for a 
time because the concrete made for them to stand upon had not 
properly set. That niay be the case, but it is also possible that as 
only twenty rounds of Lyddite are allowed for each* gun, and their 
ordinary shell is not Lyddite, they were anxious to reserve as many 
as possible of their Lyddite shells fqr the most critical times. 
Moreover, as long as they are cut off from railway communication 
with Durban, it would be only prudent to keep plenty of ammunition 
in hand. There is a further possibility that the concrete which had 
not set was being prepared for yet more powerful naval guns— 
namely, 6-inch—of,the despatch to Ladysmith of some of which we 
have vaguely heard. They would throw a shell of over one hundred 
pounds weight. We are told that the heavy Boer gun called 
‘ Long Tom ’ is a ‘ 94-pounder.’ That would mean that it throws a 
shell ninety-four pounds in weight. It is of much the same character 
as the G-inch, not easily movable. 

I have next to explain that the shells are made to burst by 
means of two kinds of ‘ fuses * A fuse is an independent body 
put into the shell and travelling with it through the air. One 
kind, the ‘percussion fuse,’ is filled with a composition and 
mechanical arrangement, such that when the shell strikes any object 
sufficient to bring it to a stop the shell is exploded by the fact of 
impact. The other kind, known as a ‘ time fuse,’ is a much more 
delicate instrument. It contains a composition which burns at a 
fixed rate, and the amount of composition placed ready to burn 
being indicated by figures outside the case of the fuse, it is possible 
for the gunner, who ‘ sets ’ the fuse before it is put into the gun, so 
to regulate it that it will explode the shell after it has travelled for a 
certain number of seconds or parts of seconds through the air. 
Tables have by careful experiment been made out which enable us 
to know how many parts of seconds a fuse should be adjusted to 
burn in order that when the shell is fired at a given range the fuse 
should cause it to explode at a given height over the enemy, and a 
given distance in front of him. Thus a shell with a percussion fuse 
always bursts on striking with sufficient momentum. A shell with a 
properly regulated ‘ time ’ fuse always explodes in air. In all our 
shells we use both, so that if the fuse does -not burst in air, it does 
•on striking. We have heard a good deal of the Boers firing with 
‘ plugged shell.’ A ‘ plugged shell ’ is our modern substitute for the 
old ‘ solid shot.’ Sometimes, not often, it is desirable, in preference 
to bursting a shell, to make it strike aS a solid whole. Then we take 
out the bursting composition and, in order that the shell may be 
even and heavy as before, * plug ’ it with some material that will not 
burst it. 

c 

Before.I touch on the Mauser I want to sum up and make clear 
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a few points in what I have said. It will be observed that ' Creusot, 
‘ Armstrong,’ ‘ Krupp,’ are names of certai'n great manufacturing 
firms who make guns of all weights, sizes, and descriptions. There 
are certain workshop differences in the mode in which each turn out 
their weapons, but practically nowadays all great capitalists engaged 
in such work keenly watch everything that is done by their rivals, 
and when one goes ahead, the others quickly follow suit. Some 
trade secrets are fairly kept—such, for instance, as the exact alloys used 
in the manufacture of the most effective steel—bat on any great 
question, when a principle is proved sound, others hasten to adopt it. 
Though ‘ Creusot ’ was the first to adapt the English manufacture of 
sto«l to guns, Armstrong can now turn out as beautiful steel as his 
French rival, and Krupp probably as good as either. It would carry 
me too far to got into the question of * wire guns.’ All that I want 
to point out is that a ‘ 94-pounder,’ or a 6-inch,,gun, or some similar size 
of gun, may be a ‘ Creusot,’ an ‘ Armstrong,’ or a ‘ Krupp,’ and that, 
apart from some details quite irrelevant for my purpose, they would 
be in their general construction very much alike. 

The Maxim-Nordenfelt is, on the'other hand, a special invention 
which essentially consists in its simplest; form in the Tfiring off 
mechanically at a very rapid rate of the ordinary infantry bullet. 

The ‘ quick-firing ’ gun with which our artillery has recently 
been armed is somewhat misnamed. It ought rather to be called 
‘ the gun with a recoil-checking carriage.’ Already before Sir George 
Clarke introduced liis very ingenious expedient the greater part of 
the recoil of the gun was taken by that ‘ Hydro-Pneumatic Buffer ’ 
of which most people heard more than enough during the Dreyfus 
trial. The check now introduced depends partly on a spade driven 
by the recoil into the ground, and.,partly on another arrangement 
which would require too long and involved an explanation to be 
suitable here. * , 

In our modern infantry weapons the first great change that 
followed rifling was that all our rifles were made to be loaded at 
the breech or back end of the gun, and not from the muzzle. As this 
is common now to all sporting pieces, I may leave the explanation of 
this difference in all families to some member. The ordinary breech¬ 
loading rifled small-arm was the weapon used by both the French and 
Germans in their great war of 1870. There were differences between 
the weapons used, but both w'ere in this respect alike. Since then 
invention has gone on rapidly. By some means or other all nations 
now supply their men with a magazine for rapid firing. This is either 
fixed to the breech or detachable. 

The form we now employ is the c Lee-Enfield.’ 1 The Boers use the 

’ The difference between this and the Lee-Metford is very small. It takes the 
same bullet. All reservists are armed with the Lee-Enfield. Msny of the men 
previously in the ranks still have the Lee-Metford. 

I Von. XLVI—No. 271 ' 3 Q, 
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Mauser. The chief distinction between the two is this—that while the 
Lee-Enfield has a magsftsine which is inserted underneath the body- 
through the trigger-guard and secured by a catch, and is provided 
with what is called a-‘ cut off’ to prevent the cartridges from rising, 
so that it can be used as a simple breech-loader for eingle firing till 
the magazine, which contains ten cartridges, is ordered to be used, the 
Mauser, on the other hand, has a magazine which, though not 
absolutely fixed, is only intended to be taken off for cleaning. It does 
not need a ‘ cut-off’ to use as a single loader. The magazine contains 
five cartridges, but whereas the cartridges for the Lee-Enfield have, 
when the magazine is charged, to be each put in separately, the 
magazine of the Mauser is filled at once by placing against the face 
of the magazine a set of five cartridges held in a clip which falls off 
when the cartridges have, been inserted in the magazine. Thus if 
each weapon were at the beginning of a fight empty, the Mauser 
would permit of more rapid fire because it could be loaded five 
cartridges at a time while the Lee-Enfield would take cartridge by 
cartridge as long to load as a single breech-loader. On the other 
hand, the times when a very rapid discharge of fire is desirable are 
not numerous, and for these the Lee-Enfield has ten cartridges ready 
against the Mauser’s five. I have in a measure covered the ground 
which I set before myself when I began this article. It might be 
easily amplified, but if it assists to make some of the terms that 
have puzzled some readers a little more intelligible, I shall be 
satisfied. 


F. Mauiuce. 
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MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S TRAGEDY OF 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 


If a picked jury of the educated lovers of literature could be asked 
to agree on the question, what is the most’perfect passage of love- 
poetry, or at least of poetry telling of the pity and tragedy of love, 
,in the world, I suppose there could be but one possible answer. 
They could hardly for a moment hesitate to give the first place to 
the sixty lines in the fifth Canto of Dante’s Inferno beginning 


and ending 


Qnali Colombo dal disio cbintmito 
E cuddi come corpo morto cade. 


The tale of Francesca da Rimini, as told in that famous passage^ is 
touched with a purging fire of human pity, an intensity and at the 
same time an exquisite reticence of passion, an austere but all the 
more] moving bareness and simplicity of speech—but to praise or 
analyse such qualities is to profane and stale them. The passage, in 
a word, stands consecrated, stands apart, among the few highest 
achievements of the poetic spirit in our race. No one would grudge 
whatever inspiration has been derived from it. in latter days by 
masters in the sister arts, as by Ingres and Ary Scheffer in France, 
by Watts and Rossetti in England, or again by the Abbe Liszt in his 
orchestral music to the Inferno. But in literature, 'one would say, 
after-comers might well have shrunk from touching again a subject 
once touched by such a master and in such a manner. As a matter, 
of fact they have not so shrunk. One writer after another has let 
himself be allured by the light of Dante, and has approached the 
same impassioned theme, for the most part only to fall or flutter 
ineffectually round about it. And now here is a young English poet 
of mark and promise, Mr. Stephen Phillips, approaching it in his 
turn, and offering us a tragedy of Paolo and Francesca for the stage. 
Before seeing how he has acquitted himself, let us I remind ourselves 
what were the actual facts of the story so far as they^are known, and 
what kind of treatment it has undergone at the hgtnds of those 
moderns who have hitherto touched it. 

915 . 


3 <a 2 
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In the struggles of Guelf and Ghibelline which continued to rend 
the cities of Italy until past the close of the thirteenth century (long 
after the original meaning of the names had been confused under 
other issues), the victory, in Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, and other 
coastward cities of the Romagna, was assured to the Guelfs, about 
the year 1275, through the ascendency chiefly of two families. 1 These 
were, at Eavenna, the great and popular house of the Folenta, firmly 
re-established in power after the overthrow of their enemies the 
Traversari; and at Rimini the mastiff-brood, as Dante called them, 
of the Malatesta, ‘ who made an auger of their fangs,’ never losing 
grip of any prey once seized, and who had for some time held 
the upper hand against r the Ghibelline faction headed by the 
Pareitati. The head and guiding spirit of the house of Malatesta 
in these days—which were also the days of the, tragedy made famous 
by Dante—was Malatesta da Verrucchio, so called from the castle of 
that name, a few miles outside the town of Rimini, which was the 
stronghold of his branch of the family. This fierce old fox confirmed 
himself in the power which had already been won by his father, and 
lived to exercise it until the age of a hundred. He had himself 
been a great fighter in youth, but in his old age wrought with 
his brains only, using as instruments a brood of four warlike sons. 
Of these, the middle two only concern us. They were born of one 
mother; the elder, Giovanni, nicknamed from a deformity lo 
Scanciato (le dehanche, lame at the hip), and the younger, Paolo, 
nicknamed from his beauty 1 /Z Bello. Giovanni was humpbacked, 
it is said, as well as lame, yet an indefatigable rider and reiver, 
terrible in battle, strong in government, and wily in counsel, but 
unapt at courtly arts and dalliance. His young brother Paolo 
(younger really, it would appear, only by four years, but poetry and 
tradition have increased the difference) was famous by contrast for 
his courtly graces, but was also a capable condottiere and man of war; 
he served for a while as captain of the people or commander of the 
forces to the Signory at Florence. Towards the year 1275 these 
two houses of Polenta and Malatesta entered into a close alliance, 
which according to Boccaccio had been preceded by a violent feud. 
For the existence of such a feud there is, however (r believe), no 
historical evidence. At any rate their friendship was cemented after 
the battle of Trentola in 1275 by two marriages: first, that of 
Giovanni Malatesta with Francesca, the daughter of Guido da 
Polenta, and, later, that of a son of the house of Polenta with a 
daughter of the Malatesta. The marriages were of course political, 
contrived for their own ends between the two fathers, Guido da 

1 The definite i enunciation of feudal claims over the cities of the Komagna by the 
Empire in favour of the Papacy occurred three years later, in 1278. 
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Polenta and old Malatesta of Verrucehio. t It is the marriage of 
Giovanni and Francesca which resulted in the famous tragedy. For 
some reason or another Giovanni did not go to Ravenna to seek his 
own bride, but sent his brother Paolo to represent him and to fetch 
her home. According to Boccaccio this was part of a deliberate plot 
for the deception of Francesca, lest seeing Giovanni’s grimness and 
•deformity she should refuse to wed him. If we are to believe this 
version, the beautiful Paolo on his arrival was pointed out to her as 
her husband : she fell dutifully in love with him at first sight, not 
knowing that he’was but his brother’s proxy, and was only undeceived 
-on awakening after the marriage night at Rimini. But the turn 
tWs given to the tale is so much in Boocaccio’s manner as a novelist 
that it is not unlikely to be of his own invention. All that we 
historically know is that Giovanni and Francesca were married for 
ten years at least (1275-1285); that she bore her husband a child 
(who by a strange irony of fate was called, after its grandmother, 

> Concordia); that she was untrue to him, loving his brother Paolo; 
that he discovered their loves and slew them, most probably in the 
year 1285, when he was podesta or ruling magistrate of ^he neigh¬ 
bouring town of Pesaro; that the guilty lovers were buried together 
amid the tears and sympathies of the people; and that afterwards 
Giovanni took to himself another wife, of the house of the Zambrasi 
of Faenza, and had children by her. 

The story thus outlined cannot in real life have lacked repulsive 
features. 2 Dante, writing not much more than fifteen years after 
the event, must have been familiar enough with its details. 3 But 
with the instinct of the divine poet he has ignored them, stripping the 
tragedy to its bare spiritual essentials, and letting it appeal by these 
to the pity and terror of the after world. The sole external incident 
he has given is that of the book, the romance of Lancelot du Lac, in 
which the lovers read together in the arboiir to their undoing. 
Boccaccio in his commentary adds the circumstance, already cited, of 
the bride’s deception before marriage: a circumstance which would 
furnish? some excuse for the after event, but an ugly excuse, whether 
true or false. Boccaccio relates farther, as to the catastrophe, that when 
the pair were betrayed to Giovanni by a servant, and he came upon 
them suddenly and stabbed them, his blow was intended for Paolo 
only, but by ill hap pierced Francesca, who had tried to intercept it; 
whereupon Giovanni in desperation turned again upon Paolo and slew 

2 A point which poets and novelists have been bound for their tale’s sake to ignore 
is that Paolo was all the while himself a husband. He had been married, doubtless 
f-er some political reason, at seventeen, several years before the wedding of his elder 
brother with Francesca da Rimini. 

* It was not till fifteen years later again that Dante came to live at Ravenna as 
the guest and friend of Guido Novello da Polenta, own nephew to the Francesca 
.whose sorrows he had sung. ( 
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him. Subsequent local chroniclers and commentators have added 
but unimportant variations. 

When latter-day poets have used the theme for narrative or drama, 
they have naturally allowed themselves full freedom in the necessary 
business of filling up from their own invention those details of the 
story which Dante chose to leave untold. Among such poets Leigh 
Hunt, at least in order of publication, may stand as the first. His 
Francesca da Rimini was partly written in 1814-15, when he was 
in prison for libel against the Prince Eegent, and published early in 
1816. This was the heyday of the Romantic movement in England. 
Scott had for the last seven or eight years been delighting a vast 
circle of readers with the romance of his native country as told in his 
valiant lays of the Last Minstrel , the Lady of the Lake, and Marmion. 
Byron in his turn was now enthralling a still wider public with the 
romance of the Mediterranean and the Levant, in poems like the 
Giaour, Lara, the Corsair, the Bride of Abydos, the Siege of 
Corinth, Coleridge’s Christabel, which in manuscript had from long 
ago been a source of inspiration to Scott, was just published or on 
the eve of, publication. At such a moment Leigh Hunt came in, 
and with his Francesca da liimini struck, far more feebly indeed 
than any of these, yet freshly, a note which had been familiar enough 
to the early poetical literature of his country, the note of Italian 
medieval romance. He adopted for his narrative the rhymed heroic 
couplet, and in its treatment went back, behind the still universally 
prevailing tradition of Pope, to the easier and more varied movement 
and cadence of Dryden. A Dryden tale after Chaucer in immeasurably 
weak dilution—such is perhaps the fittest formula to define the 
quality of Leigh Hunt’s Francesca. His was a spirit radically cheer¬ 
ful, brisk, airy, and garrulously complacent. He was incapable of 
striking powerfully any deep chord of passion or romance, though 
capable enough of appreciating them when struck by others. 
Accordingly, he never in this poem gets beyond a superficial chirping 
vein of descriptive prettiness and mild sentimental pathos ; t hin gs 
intolerable in dealing with such a theme. His device for the 
climax is to make Giovanni challenge Paolo to a duel, in which 
'Paolo dies by voluntarily throwing himself on his brother’s sword; 
while Francesca is not slain, but pines to death in her bed from 
penitence and distress of mind. 4 The personal affection and public 
sympathy which attached some of his distinguished contemporaries 
to Hunt on the one side, and the fierce political rancour which 
pursued him on the other, gave his poem an undue weight and 
prominence in its day; it had, moreover, a strong, and far from 
salutary, influence on the early work of Keats. By this time, I 


1 In later editions this conclusion was recast, as were some other passages, but 
without any great improvement. 
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suppose, it has few readers, and for them has almost wholly lost its 
savour. 

While Leigh Hunt was rhyming his tale of Francesca da Rimini 
in London, a young Italian poet and patriot had in his desk at Milan 
a tragedy on th*e same subject which was destined to make no small 
stir in the world. This was Silvio Pellico, afterwards famous through 
the tale of his ten years’ sufferings as a political prisoner in Austria. 
About the year 1812 or 1813, the appearance on the boards at Milan 
of a very young, almost childish, actress, Carlotta Marchionni, 
suggested to Pellico, then twenty-three years old, that she would be 
well suited in the character of the youthful bride-victim of Rimini. 
Ife composed a tragedy on the subject accordingly. Rut when he 
showed it to his friend and senior, the poet Ugo Foscolo, the latter, 
always gloomy'and captious, cried, ‘ Throw it in the fire, throw it in 
the fire; don’t let us call up the damned from Dante’s hell, they 
would only frighten the living: throw it in the fire, and bring me 
something else.’ Pellico, however, did not burn his play, but kept 
it by him. A year or two later Marchionni, now grown up, came 
back to Milan loaded with triumphs, the acknowledged queen of the 
Italian stage. She accepted Pellico’s Francesca , and played it with 
astonishing success, to the enthusiastic applause of all Italy. And 
yet it is, in truth, but a third-rate attempt in the style and tradition 
of Alfieri, the work of a spirit endowed with none of the sterner and 
loftier gifts of that master. In all its scenes of love disguised u^der 
a simulated hate, of irresolution, avowal, reproach, jealousy, and 
vengeance (in which Guido, the heroine’s father, is made to play a 
considerable part), there seems little time sense either of destiny or 
character; nothing very vitally imagined or skilfully contrived as 
drama; nothing that rises, as poetry, beyond the average conven¬ 
tionalities of tragic rhetoric and declamation. The success of the 
piece lay in two things : the genius of the actress, and the special 
appeal made in one of Paolo’s speeches to the then nascent spirit of 
Italian patriotism. The burst in praise of Italy, ending with the 
lines—r 

D’ ogni bell’ arto non sei mad re, () Italia! 

Poire d’ eroi noil 6 ltf polve lua '? — 

. • 

this burst, awakening generous echoes in every heart, became a 
watch-word and a resqunding battle-cry in the long struggles for 
Italian liberty that were about to come. Pellico’s play, with all its 
weaknesses, remained until not long ago one of the stock pieces of 
the Italian repertory: and once, I believe, the three great artists of 
the Italian stage, Iiistori, Rossi, and Salvini, were joined in one 
company in its performance. 

What would have been the result if Byron, a vastly more inspired 
poet than Pellico, though no very workmanlike playwright, had 
himself dramatised the theme, as he proposed to do ? Already hie 
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verse romance of Parisina, published before he left England, had 
been taken from another tragic episode in the history of the house of 
Malatesta. Passing through Milan in October 1817, he borrowed 
the manuscript of Pellico’s Francesca (which was not printed till the 
following year) and on returning it after a couple of days, told the 
author he had made a translation of it. Of this nothing is known. 
But being himself at Ravenna three or four years later, the subject 
recurred to his mind. He sent Murray a rendering in terza rima of 
the passage in Dante, lacking nearly every quality of a good transla¬ 
tion—except, indeed, what Byron never lacked, fire and resource. 
On the 28th of January, 1821, he again wrote to Murray: * Pondered 
the subjects of four tragedies to be written (life and circumstances 
permitting), to wit Sardanapains, already begun; Cain, a meta¬ 
physical subject, something in the style of Manfred, but in five acts, 
perhaps, with the chorus ^ Francesca of Rimini, in five acts ; and 1 
am not sure that I would not try Tiberius' Cain and Sardanapalus 
we know, but Byron’s Francesca and his Tiberius have remained in 
the limbo of the unwritten. 

It was probably the patriotic success of Pellico’s play, more even 
than the classic and universal celebrity of the original passage in 
Dante, which attracted to the theme, in the first half of the century, 
a whole cloud of lyrical composers for the Italian stage. There exist 
more than a dozen operas by minor maestri on the woes of Paolo and 
Francesca, most of which were warbled for an hour, I suppose—but, so 
far as I can learn, with no noticeable success—on the provincial boards 
of Italy. On this side of the Alps two composers of real distinction 
have written operas on the subject: Goetz, well known as the writer 
of a brilliant Taming of the Shrew ; and M. Ambroise Thomas. 
The work of neither, I believe, has held the stage. The libretto used 
by Goetz was more or less directly based on Pellico’s play; that 
supplied to M. Ambroise Thomas by his collaborators is original with 
a vengeance. The most striking feature of the piece, musically and 
scenically, is a prologue in hell: there is also an epilogue, in which 
we see hell opened, and Beatrice appearing in a glory of angels to 
redeem (conceive it!) the forgiven pair; who are left ascending to 
happier spheres, somewhat in the manner of Margaret in the Faust 
of M. Gounod. 

Leaving aside the lyric drama, a word in passing should perhaps 
be said of an English verse-tragedy on the subject written about the 
middle of the century by a cultivated American writer, of some 
secondary distinction in his day, but now, I suppose, scarcely remem¬ 
bered—the late Mr. George Boker, once minister of the United States 
at Constantinople. This gentleman has tried to elaborate the theme 
into a psychological drama of some subtlety, in which Giovanni is 
an introspective^, person morbidly conscious of his own deformity, and 
one Pepe, a malicious court fool, is made to play the part of spy and 
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betrayer. The work is ingenious, wordy, sometimes almost witty, 
always too trivial for the theme, occasionally approaching the 
poetical, never the intense or impassioned. I believe that when the 
late Mr. Laurence Barrett once attempted to produce the piece on 
the stage, it had, as from the nature of the case one would have 
foreseen, no success. 

• . 

II 

But I am too long in coming to our proper subject, to wit Mr. 
Phillips and his new play. From this gentleman’s volume published 
at*the end of 1897, and from a few others of his poems which have 
appeared since—particularly the Endymion printed in this lie view 
last year—it wafs apparent that a new and noticeable force had arisen 
in English poetry. Among the many accomplished verse-writers of 
the younger generation, one or another might show greater technical 
.resource and accomplishment, a more unfailing instinct of style, 
-evidences of a more complete academical training, more ingenuity 
of thought and diction, perhaps a maturer critical and reflective gift ; 
some of them, certainly, more of lyrical impulse and facility. But for 
the sacred fire and the illuminating vision, for originality and virility 
of imaginative power, for gleams of the diviner charm and tender¬ 
ness which belong to and are inseparable from impassioned strength, 
Mr. Phillips’s work has stood, to my thinking at least, alone inits 
.generation. And these are the qualities which make poetry truly 
great. ‘Passages that move with the footfall of the immortals,’ 
declared the coolest-headed veteran arfiong English critics, at the 
same time as he rebuked the poet for a good deal of unsuccessful experi¬ 
ment, not a little unequal workmanship, and occasional lapses, even, 
into bathos, banality, and false taste. With all the praise, and with 
most of the strictures, of the ‘ Looker-on ’ of Blackwood, I quite agree. 
But in such early mistakes of a powerful temperament seeking its 
way, there is more hope than in precocious impeccability. The fine 
audacity which Mr. Phillips has shown in attempting the highest 
and the hardest, has needed truly, it has been obvious, to be attended 
by a much more continual and effectual vigilance of self-criticism. • 
It would be an ill kindness to refrain, in any estimate of his poetry, 
from insisting on such nped. But at any rate he has left the intel¬ 
ligent reader no chance of being mistaken in the quality of his work. 
Where vision fails or inspiration flags, his writing instantly betrays 
-him. He has not, like so many lesser men, the art and training to 
drape his failures with a deceptive tissue of style: he has no plausible, 
well-woven semblance of poetry to offer us where the true soul of 
.poetry is wanting. Strictly according to the strength and felicity of 
his conception is the power and harmony of his poetical expression. 
.His verse at its best, especially his blank verse, carries a full volume 
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of imaginative meaning, moves with a large, masculine, unmannered 
majesty of gait, a rich variety of pause and cadence, sustained and 
inspired essentially, like the verse of all genuine masters, from within. 

It has been further a hopeful sign of future achievement on the 
part of this young writer, that the prime interest of his Work is 
with humanity. If he retells the old Greek myths of Marpessa or 
of Endymion, it is to read new and human meanings into them— 
meanings, in tiie former case, possibly somewhat more human and 
more familiar than the story can well bear; but yet these must 
surely count as two of the most beautiful of modern English poems. 
Of more uneven tissue, part failure and part success, are the .pieces 
in which Mr. Phillips has endeavoured to turn into poetry sights and 
scenes of everyday excitement or casual tragedy among the crowded 
humanity of London streets. But so far, the sense of humanity ex¬ 
pressed in his work had 'scarce been dramatic. Rather he has shown 
that he can interpret vividly the impression of a life-history stamped 
on the imagination by a passing face in a crowd ; that he can express 
beautifully a diffused and brooding sense of the mysterious sympathies 
and affinities which enrich the life of the individual soul, of the 
manner in which any passing moment of high experience seems 
pregnant with all the weight and significance of a past world and of a 
future : and few poets have written better of the efficacy of pain and 
sorrow in awakening the sense of life’s beauty and meaning. But of 
the play of action and passion, the energies of character as developed 
in the clash of circumstance—in a word, of drama—Mr. Phillips had 
given us scarcely a touch. So that when we heard that he had been 
invited and had agreed to write a tragedy for the stage we'did not 
well know what to expect. Hearing of his subject, one could not but 
be conscious of the peril he had run ; one could not but fear for the 
young poet the frown of the Master, and be inclined to repeat for his 
benefit the warning of Ugo Foscolo. 

And the result ? To my mind the result, as it now lies before 
us, is a thing of surprising beauty and power, free from the short¬ 
comings of the author’s previous work, and testifying to his possession 
of quite unsuspected gifts. To the rich poetical production of the 
" nineteenth century it seems to me that Mr. Phillips has added that 
which was hitherto lacking, notwithstanding so many attempts made 
by famous men; namely a poetical play,of the highest quality 
strictly designed for and expressly suited to the stage. Apprehension 
lest a modem hand should be found once more merely fumbling 
with the theme of Dante gives way, as one reads, to pleasure and 
surprise that the theme should prove capable of being rehandled 
so nobly and strikingly. A wise instinct has led Mr. Phillips to 
attack the subject with complete directness, and to handle it on the 
broadest possible lines. He has felt that it gives no fit occasion for 
the subleties of an intellectual psychology, nor for any ingenious 
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play of character and incident on the lower planes and in the more 
everyday moods of dramatic invention. He has avoided those 
cheaper, more obvious dramatic opportunities of the subject which 
are really pitfalls. Boccaccio’s tale of coarse deception and sub¬ 
stitution is ignored; nor are we offered any commonplace tirades, 
denunciations, and outcries of angry jealousy and wounded honour 
between husband and wife or. husband and brother. We find the 
tragedy lifted from the outset into the high region of things pre¬ 
destined, and the atmosphere charged from the first lines with a 
sense of fatality. *The main dramatis persona (the fathers of both 
houses, Guido da Polenta and old Malatestu of Verrucchio, being 
quite left out) are reduced to three. Those are Giovanni, the grim 
war-weary ruler, who has hitherto had only one strong affection 
in life, that for his young brother Padio, and who now hopes 
to bring peace into his house, but re*ally brings ruin and 
murder, by his marriage with the daughter of his ally; Francesca, 
Jrerself, a maiden ‘ all dewy from the convent fetched,’ and all 
unprepared for the storms that are about to waken round about her 
and in her own heart; and Paolo, the beautiful younger brother, dis¬ 
tracted between fraternal loyalty and irresistible passion. Subordi¬ 
nate to these, or indeed scarcely subordinate, since her untempered 
vehemence of nature forces her more than once into the extreme 
foreground of the drama, is a fourth personage purely of the poet’s 
invention. This is Lucrezia, represented as a widowed eousin»of 
Giovanni, who has kept house for him until the marriage. ‘ Childless 
and husbandless, yet bitter-true,’ she foresees a disastrous result from 
the marriage, dimly at first, then clearly*; half desires it; and helps, 
despite one great revulsion of remorse, to bring it about. These four 
figures are each conceived at a height and pitch of being where 
one prevailing passion or strain of character absorbs the minor and 
more shifting shades of personality. Each becomes a type rather than 
a mere individual, each playing into the hands of fate unconsciously 
at first, and afterwards with those vain efforts of reluctance and 
'resistance which are the essence of tragedy. The only other essen¬ 
tial figures are a blind nurse who is.a seer of visions, and a drug- 
seller. The method is partly Elizabethan, inasmuch as there are* 
lighter prose scenes introduced for the relief of tension or for the 
pointing of a contrast: partly Greek, inasmuch as the sense of doom 
and of the great ironies of life—-the Greek dvdyrcr) and the Greek 
slpwvsta —envelop the action from the beginning. Greek also, though 
in no mechanical or imitative sense, is the strict compression of the 
matter; the pregnancy and condensation of single lines and passages 
of dialogue; the omission of all redundant or irrelevant poetry not 
springing directly from the dramatic occasion. The appeal of the 
work is radically dramatic from first to last; not, indeed, in the 
vulgar sense in which drama is held to be synonymous with continual 
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bustle and ‘ business,’—though the things which happen are many and 
striking enough,—but in the far more vital sense of sustained 
spiritual tension, the ebb and flow of passion in its conflict with the 
bonds of blood and duty, the thrill of suspended crisis, the stretched 
anticipation of fate. 

The piece opens in a gloomy hall of the Malatesta castle, the 
fortress of the fighting lords of Rimini; Giovanni explains to his 
assembled kinsmen and dependents his hopes of permanent peace 
from the marriage with the daughter of his ally, and why in the 
meantime pressing cares of war and government have made him send 
his brother Paolo to bring his bride home from Ravenna. She comes 
in from the sunlight amidst thrown flowers, escorted by Paolo; is 
received by her husband, and presented to her new household and 
to Lucrezia. Left alone* for a moment with Paolo, she cannot but 
turn to him with a childish expression of the sense of gloom that 
oppresses her at her first entry into her new home. In their words 
there is already a vague forecast of the tragedy that is in the air: 

Pao. You are not sad? 

Fran. "What is it to be sad ? 

Nothing hath grieved me yet but ancient woes, 

Sea-perils, or some long-ago farewell, 

Or the last sunset cry of wounded kings. 

I have wept but on ihe pages of a book, 

And 1 ba\ e longed for sorrow of my own. 

Pao. Come nothing nearer than such far-off tears, 

Or peril from the pages of a book; 

And, therefore, sister, am I glad that you 
Are wedded linto one so full of shelter. 

Constant is he, and steel-true till the grave; 

For me—to-night I must be gone. 

'On his mission as Francesca’s escort Paolo has already felt (like 
Lancelot of old) how perilous to him is the charm of her presence, 
and that flight is his only honourable resource. But Giovanni has 
dreamt of nothing but household unity, as well as political position, 
to be strengthened by bis marriage: taking his brother, and his 
bride by either band, be says: 

Giv. .Stand either side of me—you whom I love. 

I'd have you two as dear now to each other 
As both of you to me. We are, Francesca, 

A something more than brothers—fiercest friends; 

Concordia was our mother named, and ours 
Is but one heart, one honour, and one death. 

Any that came between us I would kill. 

Fran. Sir, I will love him : is he not my brother ? 

'When Paolo presently repeats to Giovanni, yet with no sufficient 
reason to give for it, his desire to return immediately with his troop 
to Florence, Giovanni will not hear of his departure, but peremp- 
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torily bids him stay to do honour to the bride and take part in the 
wedding festivity. While the bride retires and preparations for the 
wedding are going forward, Giovanni, still left upon the stage, 
receives a double note of warning; first from Lucrezia, in words of 
merely general meaning :— 

Old friend, remember that we two are passed 
Into the gray of life : but 0, beware 
This child scarcest awake upon the world ! 

Bread her first ecstasy, if one should come 
That should appear to her half-opened eyes 
Wonderful as a prince from fairy-land 
Or venturing through forests toward her face— 

No—do not stride about the room—your limp 
Is evident the more—come, sit by me 

As you were wont to do. Youth goes toward youth. 

• 

Giovanni takes this as an instance of ^her ‘old bitterness;’ 
whereupon she breaks into a confession of the source and secret of 
that bitterness—namely the misery of the childless woman. I am 
not quite sure but that to an audience at this moment, and in this 
place, the confession may seem somewhat forced and gratuitous. 
Why, from a character whose part seems to be subordinate, this sudden 
tremendous burst of confidence, and of confidence relating not to 
some instantly pressing occasion, but to a chronic state or habit of 
the soul? But the development of the play in the fourth act 
will be found to require and justify the outbreak here, and the 
speech is of extraordinary tragic and human power. • 

Gio. You are spared much: children can wring the heart. 

Luc. Spared! to be spared whjt I was horn to have ! 

I am a woman, and this very flesh 
Demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes, 

And 1 implore with vehemence these pains. 

I know that children wound us, aud surprise 
Even to utter death, till we at last 
Turn from a face to flowers : but this my heart 
Was ready for these pangs, and had foreseen. 

0! but I grudge the mother her last look 
Upon the coffined form- that pang is rich— 

Envy the shivering cry when gravel falls. 

And all these maimed wants and thwarted thoughts,. 

Eternal yearning, answere*d by the wind, 

Have dried in mo belief and love and fear. 

I am become g danger and a menace, 

A wandering fire, a disappointed force, 

A peril—do you hear, Giovanni ?—0! 

It is such souls as mine that go to swell 
The childless cavern cry of the barren sea, 

Or make that human ending to night-wind. 

Why have I bared myself to you ?—I know not, 

Unless, indeed, this marriage—yes, this marriage— 

Near now, is’t not ?—so near made me cry out. 

Ah ! she will bring a sound of pattering feet! 
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The second warning that reaches the bridegroom is more explicit than 
the first, and all but defines the destiny which is in the air. An old 
blind nurse and foster-mother of Giovanni's comes begging to see 
and touch him, and as she clings to him, her instinctive sense of 
•impending calamity changes into a definite vision of second sight. 
First she asks— 

Wliut is the strange soft thing yvjtich you have brought 
Into our life ?— 

then, falling into a trance, sees, and tells while she sees, a vision of 
two reading in an arbour, which presently changes to another of the 
same two lying on a bier, slain together in each other’s arms. She 
is aware that one of the -shapes of the vision is Giovanni’s bride, 
but who is the other she cannot tell, for his face is dim (the reader 
may here remember a like dimness in the vision of Allan McAulay in 
Scott’s Legend of Montrose ). Fiercely pressed by Giovanni for a 
clearer revelation, she can only utter words, doubtful as an oracle, 
which come to her involuntarily. They give the key-note of the 
coming drama. 

Gio. "\Yhv do your lips 

Move fast and yet no words find out their wuy ? 

What ure they vainly shaping ? 

Ant■). "Who hath no w 

Ta'en hold on mo ? 

Gio. Speak, speak, then ! 

‘ Ang. lie shall he 

Not far to seek: yet perilous to find. 

Unwillingly he c,ernes a-wooing: she 
Unwillingly i~, v, ooed : yet shall they woo. 
llis kiss was on her lips ere she, was horn. 

Gio. Who u.'ed thy mouth then,and so strangely spoke? 

< >. this is folly! Yet it weighs me down. 

While Giovanni is brooding darkly over these double warnings, 
•which as yet he does not dream of interpreting as pointing towards 
his own brother, his meditations are interrupted by the joyous clash 
of his marriage music : the two bridal processions form themselves 
in the hall and pass out to church, leaving the old ill-boding nurse 
alone as the curtain falls. 

In the second act, dated after a week’s interval, the latent seeds 
of tragedy are found quickly ripening. Paolo has lingered, but has 
now finally made up his mind to go. The young bride retains her 
convent innocence of heart; but in the act of Paolo’s departure 
learns for the first time her power over him, and feels within herself 
the dawn of an emotion answering to his own. This difficult crisis 
of the first trembling dawn of a guilty love is managed in a passage 
of faultless delicacy, too long to quote, in full and too beautiful to 
mutilate, which on the stage, could it be treated with equal delicacy 
of representation, ought to be of exquisite and moving effect. 
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Giovanni and Lucrezia coming in, Francesca asks leave to go and 
visit the Mother Superior of the convent. Giovanni, left alone with 
Lucrezia, confides to her The vision and the prophecy of the old 
nurse, which have been weighing on his spirits since his wedding 
day, and insists that she shall help him to unriddle them. In a scene of 
great intensity, Lucrezia leads him on, he urging her as a huntsman 
urges a hound upon the scent, to face the inevitable interpretation. 
At the climax, the note of imaginative beauty in the midst of 
tragic spiritual overthrow is struck as only a master can strike it. 

Gio. • Is it— ? 

Luc. Giovanni! who shall set a shore to love ! J 

When hath it ever swerved from death, or when 

■ 

Hath it not burned away all barriers, 

Even dearest ties of mother and of son, 

Evenr of brothers P — • 

Gio. (seizing her arm). Is it Paolo J 

Luc. You stop the blood in my arm; release your Lold. 

Gio. ( Slowly releasing her arm). Ah, gradual Nature ! 
let this thought come slow ! 

Accustom me by merciful degrees 

To this idea, which henceforth is my home : 

1 am strong—yet cannot in one moment think if. 

Luc. (Softhj). You speak as in a trance. 

Gio. Bring mo not back! 

Like one that walks in sleep, if suddenly 
I wake, I die. ( With a erg.) Paolo ! Paolo ! 

Luc. (liovanni! 

Gio. Paolo ! ah ! no, not there! 

Not there, where only I was prone, to love ! 

Beautiful wast thou in the bat tle, boy! 

We came from the; same womb, and we have slept, 

Together in the moonbeams ! 1 have grown 

So close to him, my very flesh doth tear! 

Why, why, Lucrezia, I have lifted him 
■Over rough places—he was but a child, 

A child that put his hand in mine! 1 reel— 

My little Paolo ! [He swoons of. 

Luc. Help, help ! Ah, no ! 

I must not call—the foam is on his lips, 

The veins outstand—and yet 1 have a joy, 

A bitter joy! I’ll lay his head down here. 

[<!f/ie raiset his face, and looLs into it. 

Thou wast so rich—now thou art poor as I! 

Ilis eyes unclose., Master thyself! 

Gio. (Slowly opening his eyes). At last! 

As to the soul new-come the murk of hell 
Grows more accustomed, gradually light, 

So I begin to see amid this gloom. 

Let me explore the place and walk in it! 

But from the meshes woven by destiny these two have not the force 
to find escape. Lucrezia can only suggest that as Paolo has gone 
away there is at least a breathing-space: Giovanni, whf> has begun to 
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dote upon the beauty of the young bride with whom his marriage 
was at first only political, can only go out weakly asking himself— 

Are there not drugs to charm the hearts of women ? 

In the next scene' we follow the fortunes of Paolo on his intended 
departure for Florence. A lively camp scene at an'inn a few miles 
outside of Rimini—a sort of Italian mediaeval March to Finchley, 
perhaps not quite so Italian or so mediaeval as we might wish— 
affords an effective foil to the mood of Paolo when, in a passionate 
conflict and dejection of spirit, he comes on the scene to take com¬ 
mand of his company. He bids officers and men go on in advance, 
and he will follow; but being left alone is drawn irresistibly back by 
the sight of the towers of Rimini encrimsoned in the sunset, and by 
the imagination of Francesca’s face looking out from them. The fluc¬ 
tuations of the conflict within him are expressed in a speech of noble 
energy and variety of emotion and cadence, ending with the lines— 

I cannot go ; thrilling from Rimini, 

A tender voice makes all tlie trumpets mute. 

I cannot, go from her: may not return. 

() (toil! what is Thy will upon me ? Ah ! 

One path there is, a straight path to the dark. 

There, in the ground, I can betray no more, 

And there for ever am I pure and cold. 

The means ? no dagger blow, nor violence shown 
Upon my body to distress her eyes. 

Under some potion gently will 1 die; 

And they that find me dead shall lay me down 
Penutiful as a sleeper at her feet. 

There is a drug-seller in Rimini, whose daughter carries on harm¬ 
lessly by day an open traffic in charms, trinkets, and cosmetics, while 
he himself, after dark and behind closed doors, receives more com¬ 
promising customers and deals in more dangerous wares. To his 
shop, on the same night, come driven by destiny, first Giovanni, 
seeking a philtre to win to him at least for a season the heart of his 
bride, and then Paolo, to buy the means of escape from a life which 
the sense of treachery makes intolerable. Giovanni waits concealed 
while the disguised Paolo makes to the purveyor of poisons what is 
practically a confession of his trouble. Paolo goes out as though to 
die; and Giovanni, after a moment’s impulse to kill, followed by a 
storm of misery at the pass to which things have come, remains 
inactive, realising that his brother’s resolve is the only way, howso¬ 
ever bitter, to ward off the doom that has been foreshadowed in 
vision. The scene then changes to a street outside the castle gardens. 
Paolo comes along, his resolution once more shaken by the tyranny 
of his passion for Francesca. 1 At least,’ he cries— 

At least I must behold her before death, 

And go straight from her face into the grave— 

P Straight from her touch at least into the ground. 

Much is permitted to a man condemned. 

I’ll see her, hear her, touch her ere I die. 
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And so he passes through a postern into the garden beneath her 
windows. Then Giovanni follows broodingly along the same street 
from the drug-seller’s; is met by couriers searching for him with 
torches, who tell him of a rising in the subject city of Pesaro which 
he must come instantly to quell; whereat the old warrior awakes in 
him, and with a few fierce words of command and sudden preparation 
he is away. Next follows the scene which is the masterpiece of the 
play, not for vehemence or stormy power, but for a degree of im¬ 
passioned delicacy and imaginative tact for which Dante himself 
might have praised and smiled upon his follower. It is upon the 
famous arbour scene, no less, that Mr. Phillips has now the daring to 
venture. In the hush just before dawn;.Francesca comes out into 
her garden, attended by her maid, from the chamber where she cannot 
rest. With lamp and book beside her, she seeks, her maid dismissed, 
to refresh her spirits in the solitude and coolness of the dawn. 

Franc. Jletter than tossing in that vacant room 
Is this cool air and fragrance ere the dawn. 

Where is the page which I had reached ? Ah, here ! 

Now let me melt into an aucient woe. 

[IJer/ins to read. Enter l’voi.o softly. 

Too. Francesca! 

Franc. Paolo ! I thought you now 

15one into battle dim, far, far away. 

Fao. And seems it strange that I should como, thou ? 

Franc. No. 

It seems that i! could not be otherwise. 

Van. I went indeed ; hut some few miles from hence 
Turned, and could go no further. All this night 
About the garden have I roamed and burned. 

And now, at last, .sleepless and without rest, 

I steal to you. 

Franc. Sleepless and without rest! 

Van. It seemed that I must see your face again, 

Then nevermore ; that I must, hear your voice, 

And then no more; that, I must touch your hand, 

Once. No one stirs within the house; no one 
In all this world but you and I, Francesca. 

We two have to each other moved all night. 

Franc. I moved not to you, Paolo. 

Vau. • But night 

Guided you on, and onward beckoned me. 

Whut is that book you read P Now fades the last 
Star to tho*Bast: a mystic breathing comes : 

And all the leaves once quivered, and were still. 

jFranc. It is the first, the faint stir of the dawn. 

Pao. So still it is that we might almost hear 
The sigh of all the sleepers in the world. 

Franc. And all the rivers running to the sea. 

Pao. What is’t you read ? 

Franc. It is an ancient tale. 

Pao. Show it to me. Is it some drowsy page* 

That reading low I might persuade your eyes 

Von. XLVI—No. 274 3 II 
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At lost to sleep ? 

Franc.’ It is the history 

Of two who fell in love long years ago ; 

And wrongly fell. 

Pao. IIow wrongly P 

Franc. Because she 

Already was a wile, aud he who loved 
Was her own husband’s dear familiar friend. 

Pao. Was it so long ago ?' 

But to mutilate such a scene by quotation is a sin. This poet has 
the secret of beautifully sustained and modulated emotion, of 
maintaining throughout a whole scene a varied, progressive, un¬ 
flagging dramatic thrill; a'secret which should make his work a god¬ 
send to the stage artist capable of truly feeling and interpreting 
it. The dialogue presently breaks off into an alternate reading to 
each other by the two Hovers from the book. The text they read 
is not taken from the crude original romance of Lancelot, but 
invented by Mr. Phillips with a beauty of feeling, an instinct in 
the broken, trembling pauses of the verse, which it is hard to 
praise in terms that shall not seem superlative. Enough that 
the feat, which to any sensitive reader of Dante must before¬ 
hand have seemed impossible and forbidden, is accomplished, and 
the arbour scene, leading up to the fatal kiss, is worthily rewritten. 

The fourth act opens with the return of Giovanni from his 
expedition, on the evening of the second day following the last 
events. He dias crushed the rebels at Pesaro, and comes home 
taking it for granted that he will find news of Paolo’s death. 

Ne’er did I strike and hew as yesterday— 

And that armed ghost of Paolo by me rode. 

Pressing his retainers with questions, he finds that there is no such 
news as he expects. Next he learns from Lucrezia (who of course 
has known nothing of the intended suicide) that Paolo has 
reappeared in his brother’s house, instead of going off, as he had 
given out, to the wars. With that Giovanni’s relenting mood is 
over: in the fury of the moment, he thinks of his brother as a 
deliberate traitor, whose announced departure and declared prefer¬ 
ence of death to dishonour have "been mere play-acting. 

Lucrezia, when old Angela foretold, 

I feared not him : when he was pointed at, 

I doubted still: even after his own words, 

Then, then had I forgiven him, for he 

Went out as to a grave. But now I am changed— 

I will be wary of this creeping thing. 

0,1 have no emotion now, no blood. 

No longer I postpone or fight this doom : 

I see that it must be, and I am grown 
‘ The accomplice and the instrument of Fate: 

A blade! a knife 1—no more. 
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But yet he will not execute the doom until he can justify it to all 
men by showing that he has found the pair together in the hour of 
guilt. Wondering fiercely how this can be done, he receives from 
Lucrezia, still ‘bitter-true’ to him as ever, the hint to give out that 
he must return instantly to the camp, and then, making only a feint 
■of such departure, lurk at hand until the fatal opportunity occurs. 
The hint is taken; Giovanfti,- before his feigned second departure, 
recommending Francesca with a bitter covert raillery to the loyal 
care of his brother Paolo. Francesca, feeling the toils of passion and 
■of calamity closing in about her, beseeches him in vain not to go. 
Left alone, and trembling at the knowledge that Paolo is at hand 
longing for admission into her presence, Francesca throws herself 
upon Lucrezia with a passionate appeal, as of a child to its mother, 
for pity and help in her perplexity. This appeal touches the latent, 
long-pent springs of maternity in Lucrezia’s heart. With a sudden 
revulsion, and a wild outburst of hysterical vehemence, she clasps 
Francesca to her as the late-found child of all her empty dreams and 
longings. This, to my mind, is the most difficult and crucial 
passage of the play. Lucrezia’s outburst is magnificently 'conceived 
and written: but considering wliat has gone before, seeing the 
treacherous part she has just been instigating Giovanni to play, is 
such an extremity of revulsion wholly credible? Much may be 
allowed in consideration of the vehement and fitful impulsiveness of 
the Italian nature. In representation everything, almost, would 
depend upon the power of the actresses to carry away their audience 
and to make the scene convincing. Supposing this point carried, 
there is no doubt about the rest. The tragedy marches to its issue 
with a continual advance both of poetical fire and dramatic intensity. 
Remembering the trap she has helped to lay, Lucrezia in an agony 
goes out to find and intercept Giovanni, quieting Francesca the while 
with a pretext of some necessary duty. Francesca, left alone in the 
-chamber with her maid, hears the step of Paolo in the garden— 

A sad step, and it goeth to and fro— 

hears his voice calling her name and pleading for admission ; refuses 
him once and again ; till at last, Lucrezia still tarrying, she can 
resist no more, and suffers him to enter. He comes in (to use the 
Scotch expression for which there is no synonym) fey ; in a whirl of 
reckless passion, gaiety, and confidence, the fit prelude to the doom 
that is about to fall. His presence and mood fire Francesca, and 
there ensues a scene of passion sustained, modulated, varied (to revert 
to our former expressions), and wrought to a climax with the inspira¬ 
tion and the art of genius. At the end, in a passage of triumphantly 
impassioned declamation, the lover foresees and exults iq that doom 
for himself and Francesca which Dante has related as a witness to 
the after world. 


3 u 2 
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Pao. • What can we fear, we two ? 

0 God, Thou seest us Thy creatures bound 
Together by that law which holds the stars 
In palpitating cosmic passion bright; 

By which the very sun enthrals the earth, . 

And all the waves of the world faint to the moon. 

Even by such attraction we two rush 
Together through the everlasting years. 

Us, then, whoso only pain can be to part, 

How wilt Thou punish P For what ecstasy 
Together to be blown about the globe ! 

What rapture in perpetual fire to burn 
Together!—where we are is endless lire. 

There centuries shall in a moment pass. 

And all the e\cles in one hour elapse ! 

Still, still together, even when faints Thy stm, 

And pa<t <.ur souls Thy stars like ashes fall. 

How wilt Thou punish us who cannot part P 

The lovers go out; the maid returns and finds the chamber empty. 
To her enters Lucrezia, distracted from having searched in vain fcr 
the hidden Giovanni: in a hurried dialogue of question, desperate 
half-hint, and alarmed reply, she communicates to the girl her 
own agony of suspense at what may be happening: leads her to the 
curtains through which the lovers have passed out: and at that 
moment a hand appears opening them from the other side. It is 
the hand of Giovanni: Lucrezia and he confront each other in a 
dreadful pause. She notices that there is blood upon his hand; ‘ ’tis 
not my blood,’ he says, and with the words all is known and all is over. 
Ite breaks from his unnatural calm into a nervous frenzy; wildly 
summons all the servants of the house to bring lights, to pass into 
the nuptial chamber, and to bear thence on one bier two whom they 
shall find lying together. They go to obey him ; and the drama from 
this pitch of distraction and calamity is brought, beautifully, classic¬ 
ally, to a quiet and reconciling close. Pacing to and fro while the 
servants are about their errand in the inner chamber. Giovanni 
cries, 

The curse, llie curse of (Pain ! 

A restlessness lias come into my blood, 

And I begin to wander from this hour 
Alone for evermore. 

Lite, {rushing to him). Giovanni, say 
Quickly some light, thing, lest we both go mad ! 

Gio. Be still! A second wedding here begins 
And I would have all reverent and seemly: 

For they were nobly born, and deep in love. 

Enter blind Axgkl.v slotrly. 

Any. Will no one take my hand ? Two lately dead 
Bushed past me in the air. 0! are there not 
Many within this room all standing still ? 

What are they all expecting ? 

Gw. Lead her aside: 

I bear the slow pace of advancing feet. 
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Enter Servants bearing in Paolo and Fbanci.sch dead upon a litter. 

Luc. Ah! all! all! ’ 

Gio. Break not out in lamentation ! 

[A pause . . . The Sera ants set down the litter. 
Luc. ( going to litter). I have borne one child, and she has died in youth ! 
Gio. (going to litter). Not easily have we three come to this, 

We three who now are dead. Unwillingly 
They loved, unwillingly I slew them. Now 
1 kiss them on the forehead quietly. 

[lie bends over the bodies and kisses them on the forehead. He is shaken. 
Luc. What ails you now ? 

Gio. * She takes away my strength. 

T did not know the dead could have such hair. 

•Hide them! They look like children fast asleep! 

[The Ubdies are reverently covered over. 

Quotations and siimmaries of argument can, I however, give no adequate 
conception of the sustained movement and imaginative vitality of a 
work like this. Let us only rejoice that we have among us a young 
poet capable of such work, and hope that it may be the earnest of 
much more of equal excellence to come. 

Sidney Gojlvjn. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 

METEORITES AND COMETS 


Gheat excitement was created lately, both in the world of astrono¬ 
mers and in the world at large, by two great showers of shooting 
stars which were to take place this year on the nights of the 15th of' 
November and of the 23rd of November. The former was the great, 
most impressive shower which has recurred periodically at intervals 
of about thirty-three years, producing a profound impression upon ’ 
our fathers and grandfathers in the years 176G, 1799, 1833, and 
1866—a shower during which countless shooting stars, accompanied 
by numbers of larger fire-balls, pour at a very great speed for 
several hours in succession into our atmosphere, all of them seem¬ 
ingly coming from the constellation of the Leo, and consequently 
described as ‘the Leonids.’ This shower was expected once 
more this year, but with a slight delay. In the last century it 
appeared as early as the 12th of November; but the swarm of 
meteorites which gives origin to the Leonid shooting stars is sub¬ 
mitted to various delays during its long journeys in space, chiefly 
in consequence of the attractive force of the major planets which 
it passes by, and in our century it returned only on the 13th 
of November. After most complicated calculations had been made 
by astronomers, its return was announced for the night of the 15th 
of November, or, more correctly, for 6 a.m. Greenwich time of the 
16th of November. It is now known that the cloudy weather which 
prevailed on that night in these islands prevented us from seeing 
.that shower, and that altogether it did not attain this year the 
splendour w r hich it had in 1866. Still, it seems to have been seen 
in South Russia, and probably in Asia. 

The other grand shower of shooting start, also expected this year, 
should take place on the 23rd, or perhaps the 24th, of November. 
It was first seen on the 27th of November 1872, and was then of an, 
indescribable beauty. The rather slowly moving shooting stars and 
bolides appeared in the early hours of the night in such numbers, andl 
they traced such elegant undulating curves in the sky, that they 
were compared to an autumn fall of the leaves. It is now 
known that this shower, which was observed again in 1885 and 1892 r 
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results from the Earth meeting in her'path portions of the now dis- 
aggregated comet of Biela. 

Popular imagination, which is always prone to consider our tiny 
planet as the centre of the universe, connecting these two coming 
events with the'fatal date of the 13th, jumped, as is well known, to 
the conclusion that ‘ the end of the world ’ would occur on that date. 
Each time such showers toolg place in the Middle Ages, similar fears 
were entertained; and thirty-three years ago, when the Leonid 
shower was seen in this country in its full beauty, in many an 
English village the country people, panic-stricken at the sight of so 
many stars apparently abandoning their permanent positions and 
potning down upon the Earth, also expected ‘ the end of the world.’ 
This year the same panic took hold of the populations of some 
villages in South Eussia. Churches were »kept open all night, and 
fervent prayers were recited in order to escapfc the ‘ fire-lances ’ which 
a revengeful deity was throwing upon men. The panic was only 
increased by the prediction of another ‘ rain of fire-lances ’ which 
was expected in a week’s time. 

Thanks to the immense work that has been done within the last 
sixty-six years for the investigation of shooting stars and comets, 
we may write these lines in full confidence that the passage of the 
Earth through a swarm of Biela meteorites will have no other effect 
upon our earthly affairs beyond, perhaps, a slight alteration of our 
November weather. But the researches which give us this confidence 
are imbued with such an interest, and they are such .an admirable 
illustration of a truly scientific investigation, that it is worth passing 
them briefly in review, even at the risk of repeating here and there 
things which already belong to the domain of well-known truths in 
astronomy. 

A great shower of shooting stars is certainly one of the grandest 
and most magnificent sights of nature. Those who have witnessed 
one in their life have never forgotten it, and for many a thoughtful 
mind the splendour of a pure sky furrowed in all directions by 
thousand of shooting stars and fire-balls has been the impulse for a 
higher poetical understanding of nature, for patient research and 
generalisations of the highest standard. Humboldt, who saw under 
the pure tropical sky of Venezuela during the night of the 12th of 
November 1799 one of the grandest displays of shooting stars on 
record, retained from it a lasting impression, and some of the best 
pages he ever wrote were inspired by it. For two hours in succession 
the sky was ablaze with a formidable bouquet of rockets, some of 
which appeared as large as, and even larger than, the visible disc of 
the moon ; while smaller shooting stars in countless numbers crossed 
the sky in all directions, many of them leaving after their passage 
long phosphorescent trails. Some of the most poetical speculations 
of Humboldt about the unity of nature, and the life which is teeming 
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in the inter-planetary space peopled with myriads of small celestial 
bodies, were inspired by* that shower, just as some of the soundest 
speculations of the Ionic school of ancient Greece about the ‘ invisible 
stars ’ which move about in Space, and the initial velocity of which 
is extinguished as they fall on the Earth—speculations which con¬ 
tained the germs of a theory of universal gravitation—may be 
traced to the great fall of aeroliths at ./Egos Potamos. 1 

Olmsted, who witnessed an equally grand display of shooting 
stars and fire-balls at Boston on the 13th of November 1833; the 
British astronomers who had the chance of observing the next great 
shower of Leonids in 18GG, when as many as forty and nearly a 
hundred meteors could be counted per minute at the hour of its 
maximum; and, in fact, all those men of science who have ever 
witnessed a great downpou” of shooting stars on the 13th of November, 
or in August, or by the ernd of November, were equally and lastingly 
impressed by these grand sights. In the history of science the 
two great showers of 1833 and 18GG were important dates, which 
have left a deep trace upon the development of astronomy and 
physical science altogether. 

It was by the great shower of 1833 that the cosmical origin of the 
shooting stars was definitively settled. When the lines which the 
shooting stars described on that night in the sky were traced on a 
celestial globe or on a chart of the sky, it appeared that by far the 
greatest number of them seemed to issue from a certain star in the 
constellation of the Lion. But this point is exactly the point 
towards which the Earth is rolling on that night in its orbit. A 
tangent line to the orbit, traced at the spot where the Earth is that 
day, passes through the constellation of Leo. Moreover, as this 
constellation rises above our horizon daring the night, the point 
from which the shooting stars radiate rises also, always remaining 
close to the same star of that constellation. But this could by no 
means he the case if the shooting stars originated in our atmosphere, 
or at any spot near to it. It was thus rendered evident that 
they must come from interplanetary space, and gradually it was 
recognised that they can only be due to a swarm of countless, 
“ usually invisible, small bodies which the Earth meets in her path. 
As our planet pierces that swarm at a speed of about twenty miles 
per second, the meteorites appear as if they were flying upon the 
Earth along thousands of parallel lines which, in consequence of 
perspective, seem to diverge from the spot from which they are 
coming. The rays of the sun, when they pierce the clouds at sunset, 
produce the very same effect; they also seem to diverge from the 
sun, although in reality they are strictly parallel to each other. 

The cosmical origin of the shooting stars thus became a certainty. 
Together with the fire-balls, or bolides, and the aeroliths or ‘ stones 
1 Kovmon (German edition), Bd. i. pp. 138 tq .; iv. 596, 619. 
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falling from the sky/ they were recognised to belong to onite large 
family. Bolides and shooting stars, are ’continually seeti falling 
together and issuing from the same radiating points ; and bolides are 
now known to be globes of incandescent gaseS formed in most cases 
around stones* penetrating into our atmosphere from interplane¬ 
tary space. The difference between a bolide and a shooting star is 
only one of size. The former may contain a stone which weighs 
several pounds or even tons, while the latter is only a bit of cosmical 
dust, and generally weighs only a few grains, or even a mere fraction 
of a grain. 2 But, coming as it does from cosmical space, and 
endowed with a tremendous velocity of about twenty-eight miles per 
second (to which the velocity of the Earth itself must be added if 
our planet and the meteorite fly in opposite directions), its consider¬ 
able kinetic energy is spent in compressing the gases which it meets 
as soon as it reaches the utmost limits of our atmosphere. The gases 
become incandescent and so much raise the temperature of the stone 
that the surface of an aerolith becomes glazed, while the tiny 
meteorite is entirely vaporised before it reaches the surface of the 
Earth. Nothing but vapours added to our atmosphere, or some 
cosmical dust, such as has been collected by Nordenskjold on the 
virgin snows of Spitzbergen, remains after the most brilliant display 
of shooting stars. 

It is well known that the nights of the 11 th to the 15tli of November 
are not the only ones during which we may see great numbers of sljpot- 
ing stars. The nights of the 9thto the 11th of August qre also favoured 
almost every year with similar displays—with this difference, how¬ 
ever, that in August the shooting stars*seem to radiate from a point 
situated in the direction of the constellation of Perseus, from which 
they have received their name of Perseids. Early in January the 
Earth meets with another swarm of meteorites which radiate from 
the constellation of the Dragon; on the 9th to the 11th of April the 
shooting stars seem to come from a star of the Virgin ; later on, 
in April, they radiate from Lyra (Ly rides), and by the end of 
November from Andromedes (Andromedides); and so on. An im¬ 
mense work was accomplished in the early sixties of this century 
by A. S. Herschel and R. P. Greg in this country, under the patron, 
age of the British Association, by Dr. Schmidt at Athens, Heis, and 
many others, in order to determine the radiant points of the shooting 
stars and bolides on different days of the year ; so that in the year 
1869 no fewer than seventy-eight different ‘ radiants’ were determined. 

This number, however, was still far below the reality, and W. F. 

• 

2 The largest aerolith that has fallen in historical times weighed about 18 tons. 
The most accurate calculations prove that the luminous effects produced by shooting 
stars of average brilliancy must be produced by little bodies weighing but small 
fractions (a few hundreds) of one gramme. * 
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Denning, who has continued that work, has lately brought the number 
of well-determined radiants up to 918. 3 

The importance of these extremely laborious researches is self- 
evident. They have proved that thousands of swarms, composed of 
myriads of invisible littlebodies, people the seemingly desert and lonely 
regions lying between the planets, and that these swarms areas regular 
members of our solar system as the planets themselves. They do- 
not move to and fro in a haphazard way, but obey the same laws of 
gravitation, and for centuries in succession they follow their own 
well-defined orbits, traced, like all other orbits, by the combined 
effect of their own initial speed and the attraction of the sun. There 
remained only to determine the elements of these orbits—their 
shape and their position—with the same exactitude with which the 
orbits of the comets ai'e calculated; and this was done in the year 
18GG. 


II 

The great shower of shooting stars of the 13th of November 1866 
will remain connected in the history of astronomy with the next 
important step in our knowledge of the meteorites. It gave us the 
correct determination of the orbits of several meteorite swarms, 
together with the most important discovery of the relationship- 
which exists between shooting stars and comets. 

The investigations which were made with a special ardour after 
1833 had firmly established the fact that the tiny meteorites are 
grouped into rings of different density, which revolve round the sun, 
and some of which intersect, or pass very close by, the orbit of the 
Earth. They were assimilated to the small planets which were- 
known to revolve in great numbers in the space between Mars and 
Jupiter. like them, the meteorites were considered as permanent 
and very ancient members of the solar system, perhaps the debris of 
some planet, or the building stones of planets not yet born. True 
that Adolf Erman had already noticed, in 1839, that the orbit of the 
Perseid meteorites has a comet-like appearance. Its plane is inclined' 
towards the plane of the orbit of the Earth by full 56 degrees, while 
the orbits of all planets are but slightly inclined towards each other. 
But this remark, as well as Humboldt’s reflections concerning the 
analogies existing between comets and shooting stars, had passed 
unnoticed. Now, in prevision of the shower of 1866, several astro¬ 
nomers made an effort to get definite, reliable figures for the orbits 
of the meteorites, the heights at which shooting stars become visible, 
and the speeds with which they enter our atmosphere. The names 
of A. S. Herschel, It. P. Greg, Professor Hubert Newton (of the 
Yale College), J. Schmidt, and the British Association will remain 
permanently associated with this work, 

* ■ List of 918 Radiant Points,’ in Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society , 1890. 
vol. 1. p. tOl. Also, same periodical, May 1897. 
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One fact became apparent from these investigations—namely, 
that tlie meteorites move in space at a speed which does not belong 
to planets, but is only attained by comets. The Milan astronomer, 
Schiaparelli, noticed at once this peculiarity, ahd by the end of 18GG- 
he succeeded ait last in calculating the orbit of one ring of meteorites 
—namely, the Perseids. He found that it is not exactly a ring, but 
has the shape of a cometary orbit. It is a very elongated ellipse 
which nearly touches the orbit of the Earth at its point which is 
nearest to the Sun (the perihelion), while its outer end (the aphelion) 
lies very far beyond the orbit of Neptune. And this orbit proved to- 
be almost identical in all its elements with the orbit of the second 
c»met of the year 18G2. In four memomble letters addressed to the 
director of the Eome Observatory, Secchi, Schiaparelli brought into 
evidence the analogies which exist between, comets and shooting stare, 
and he ventured to suggest that the swarms of meteorites must have 
formerly been comets which, owing to the unequal attraction exer¬ 
cised upon their different parts by the Sun and the major planets— 
especially by Jupiter and Saturn —lost their original globular form, 
and gradually were transformed into serpent-like agglomerations of 
meteorites which continue to move along the orbits of their parent 
comets. Within a few months the brilliant hypothesis of Schiaparelli' 
found a new confirmation in the fact that the orbit of the November 
Leonids, recalculated by Leverrier, by himself, and independently by 
Professor J. C. Adams, proved to be identical with the orbij; of 
Tempers comet of 18G6 ; and next month the April meteorites were 
identified by Dr. Gralle of Breslau with the comet of 1861. The- 
orbit of both the Leonids and the Tempel’s comet was also found to 
be a very elongated ellipse, of which the perihelion lies slightly 
within the orbit of the Earth, while its aphelion lies beyond the 
path of Uranus; and with regard to this orbit Leverrier made the 
striking remark that the comet and the swarm of the Leonids must 
have' taken to their present orbit only in the year 126 of our era, 
when they passed near to Uranus and were deflected by it from their 
previous route. 4 

Quite a revelation was contained in this discovery of the common 
origin of comets and shooting stars, which was further confirmed when, 
a grand shower of shooting stars took place quite unexpectedly on 

4 The last, i.e. the fourth, letter of Schiaparelli was published on the 31st of 
December 1866, and was immediately translated in the French scientific weeklies. 
Leverrier brought before the Paris Academy of Sciences nearly the same theory on 
the 21st of January 1867. In his fourth letter Schiaparelli gave also a first approxi¬ 
mate calculation of the orbit of the November Leonids. When Leverrier, in this com¬ 
munication, and Schiaparelli on the 2nd of February 1867, had recalculated - it, it 
appeared to be identical with the orbit of Tempel’s comet of 1806. In the meantime 
Professor J, C. Adams, taking up the work at the point to which it had been brought 
up by Professor Hubert Newton (who gave five possible periods), calculated the same 
orbit independently, and communicated its elements to the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society in March 1867. 
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the 27th of November 1872, just as the Earth was passing very near 
to the orbit of the Biela •comet. Besides, Schiaparelli gave a most 
ingenious aDd complete explanation of certain facts which formerly 
stood in the way of a general acceptance of a cosmical theory of the 
shooting stars/’ At the present time, since several other meteorite 
swarms have been identified with comets, and the comets themselves 
have been studied in more detail, the theory of the cometary origin 
of the shooting stars stands upon a strong scientific basis. 

Of all comets, the Biela comet offers the greatest interest in this 
connection. It was discovered by Biela in 182G, when it was found 
that the same comet must have appeared in 1772 and 1805, and 
perhaps also, as Berberich. suggests, in 1G39 and 1G57/’ It* 
revolves round the sun in 6'f’ y£ars, and in consequence of its frequent 
journeys amidst the planets it is only the more exposed to have its 
orbit hampered and its inner structure affected by Jupiter and 
Saturn. 7 Besides, its orbit crosses the, orbit of the Earth so closely 
that on the 29th of October 1832 the two were only separated by a 
distance of 2| terrestrial diameters—the earth being, however, on 
that day, within a 31 days’ march (i.e. nearly 57,000,000 E. miles) 
from the crossing of the two highways. It is known that something 
extraordinary happened to the Biela comet during its appearance in 
1845. Under the very eyes of the astronomers it divided into two 
comets, one of which lagged so much behind the other that when the 
front one had reached the perihelion, the other was already two 
hours— i.e. something like 100,000 E. miles—behind. Then both 
were lost sight of, and when they returned in 1852 the distance 
between the two was still greater, reaching already nearly 1,300,000 
E. miles. After that they were seen no more. No amount of cal¬ 
culation and searching with the aid of telescopes could detect them, 
until—as already mentioned—on the 27th of November 1872, when 
the Earth was nearly crossing the orbit of the Biela comet, a most 
brilliant display of countless shooting stars, often moving in hundreds 
in an indecisive, pulsating way, and of numbers of comet-like rockets 
was seen instead from six o’clock in the evening till midnight. Most 
of them seemed to come—as they ought to, if they belonged to the 

r 

4 Dr. Schmidt, at Athens, and Coulvier-Gravicr at Paris, had been for many years 
most careful observers of shooting stars and fire-balls, and they had shown that there 
exists a diurnal and an annual periodicity in the numbers of shooting stars, which 
periodicity was invoked to prove the existence of a certain connection between them 
and the Barth, and consequently seemed to support the theory of their atmospheric, 
origin. Schiaparelli most ingeniously demonstrated that if we see more shooting- 
stars after midnight than in the earlier hours of the night, in the second half of the 
year than in its first half, and in the eastern parts of o*r horizon than in its western 
parts, this simply depends upon the position of the Earth during its movement round 
the Sun. 

11 Dr. Berberich, in Naturmeatnscliaftlichc Ruvulsehan, 1898, xiii. p. 601. 

7 The period of its revolution varied from 6 years 220 days to 6 years 281 days, 
ccording to the perturbations it experiences on its way. 
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comet—from the constellation of Andromeda, and there could be no 
doubt that these tiny bodies followed in their myriads the path that 
the Biela comet used formerly to follow in space. So great an 
authority as Dr. Ivlinkerfues was even sure that the Earth had passed 
through the comet itself. 

Since 1872 the orbit of this swarm of Andromedides, or the 
Bielid swarm, as it is oftep spoken of owing to its origin, has been 
slightly altered. In 1889 and 1890 Jupiter passed very near to it, 
and, owing to the powerful attraction of the great planet, the orbit of 
the meteorites "Was altered in such a way that the Earth crossed it in 

1892 nearly three and a-half days before the date, i.e. on the 2.3rd 
"of November ; and if is on that day again, or on the 24th, that the 

Earth will crooS it once more this year—without the terrible conse¬ 
quences that have been fmeseen by imaginative minds. 

The Biela comet is not the only one? which lias had the same 
fate. Suffice it to observe that the great comet of 1882, which 
jessed very near to the Sun, has also subdivided into four distinct 
fragments, which took independent routes and went so far apart that 
the levolutions of the two extreme fragments will now differ from 
each other hy nearly 300 years. s The Brooks comet of 1889 also 
was accompanied by four separate fragments, formerly enveloped in 
one nebulosity, and when this comet reappeared seven yeais later, 
the four fragments were seen no more; while in the fourth comet of 

1893 the tail divided into several portions, one of which berime a 
separate comet. In short, the subdivision of comets is a not un¬ 
common occurrence, and it may be said that we can actually see the 
transformation of comets inio swarms'of meteorite*-'. 


Ill 

' Humboldt laid stress in his Cosmos upon the fact that the 
aeroliths are the only medium through which we, the inhabitants 
of the Earth, are brought into a direct intercourse with inter¬ 
planetary space. All that we know of this space is only based upon 
light-vibrations which strike our eye; while the aeroliths bring 
upon the Earth the actual matter which circulates in the space between 
the planets. Now, since relationship has been established between 
meteorites and comfets, we are entitled to say that the meteorites 
bring down upon our globe the matter which circulates in inter¬ 
stellar space, as they come from the spheres which lie far beyond 
the utmost limits of our solar system. 

Clusters of those little bodies, out of which both meteorite swarms 

and comets are composed perhaps, vapours which suddenly pass 
% 

* They will be, according io the calculations of Kreutz, 570, 770, 880, and ‘960 
years respectively. 
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from the gaseous state into the solid state, as Daubree was inclined 
to think—circulate in thd infinite space in which the Sun, with all the 
planets attached to it, is moving. When such clusters meet our 
solar system in their wanderings, they enter it in virtue of the 
attraction exercised upon them hy the Sun, and they describe round 
our luminary a parabolic curve which carries them away, after this 
short visit, hack to the unfathomable interstellar regions. We take 
notice of them during this short passage, and as the cluster approaches 
t he Sun, and while it flies round it at a tremendous speed, and becomes 
luminous in this part of its course, we catch a glimpse of it, either in 
the shape of a small nebulosity which is only visible through the 
telescope, or under the aspect of an elegant, tailed comet in whicn 
men see the announcement of coming misfortunes. According to 
the calculations of a Russian astronomer, J. Kleiber, "no fewer than 
240 comets enter every year within the boundaries of our solar 
system. 1 ’ Most of them, after having described a curve round the 
Sun, never return to it; but some of them pass near enough to one 
of the outer planets to have their speed slackened and their orbit 
changed into an ellipt ical one. In such cases they become permanent 
members of our system, and will periodically make their appearance 
on our sky. The laborious researches of Tisserand, 10 continued by 
•Schulhof, 11 as well as the classical work of Callandreau,aDd the 
investigations of Professor H. Newton, 11 have now familiarised u? 
with, that ‘capture’of cornets by the great planets. Astronomer-, 
even attempt to classify the comets according to the times of their 
‘ capt ure.’ 

However, a comet, once it lias become a member of our system, 
will not remain what it was. It is bound to disaggregate. As has 
already been mentioned, the unequal force with which the attraction 
of the Sun and the planets which it passes by acts upon the 
different parts of the loose aggregation tears it to pieces. 1 ' And 
once the disaggregation has begun, it is bound, as Callandreau has 
shown, to proceed at an always accelerated rate. Several comets 
which formerly were considered as independent bodies have already 
been shown to be mere fragments of larger comets. Others have 
already been transformed into rings of meteorites; and the older 
the ring, the more equally the meteorites are distributed along its 
whole length. Such is the case with the August Perseids, while in 

* Astronomischc Naclirichti u, 1892, No. 2101. No fewer than 13,900 comets, lie 
added, must already ciiculate round the tun within the orbit of Neptune. 

Bulletin Astronoinique, June and July 1880 ; Itevue Oencraledes Sciences, 1880, 
i. p. 68; Richard A. Gregory, in Nature, 1890, vol. xlii. p. 31. 

11 Bulletin, Astronomique, November and December 1889, and April, May, and 
June 1801. 

12 Annalet de VObservatoire de Paris, 1801, t. xx.; Nature , 1891, vol. xliii. p. 474. 

11 American Journal of Science, September and December 1891, vol. xlii. 

H The general redder will find an excellent article on the disaggregation cf comets, 
by Dr. Berberich, in Naturteisscnschaftliche Rundschau, 1893, vol. viii. p. 221. 
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■the Leonids we still see those dense clusters which the Earth pierces 
each thirty-three years, and .which remind us still of the parent 
comet. 

The Leonid ring, in its turn, will not remaift what it is now. It is 
disaggregating under our very eyes. Already during the passage of the 
great cluster of 18G6 through the node where its orbit meets the orbitof 
the Earth, it could be concluded from the numbers of meteorites seen 
in the two subsequent years that the Earth met with more than one 
single compact cluster. 1 '’ It appears now, from a careful discussion 
by A. S. Herschtl of the appearance of the Leonid swarm in the years 
1894-G, that the main swarm must be accompanied by two much 
I*nger, although less dense, swarms containing ‘ sensible sparse gaps,’ 
one of which precedes and the other follows the main agglomeration. 
Besides, there are a number of erratic shgoting stars which seem 1 o 
indicate the existence of branch streams, accompanying the main 
one. 1(i Further detailed investigation by G. Johnstone Stoney and 
A. M. Downing show’s also that the main cluster of the Leonids (to 
which the name of Ortho-leonids has been given) is a serpent-like 
cluster of such a length that it takes three years to pass through the 
perihelion of its orbit, but so narrow at the same time that the Eari h 
pierces it in a few r hours. But besides this stream, which remains 
true to its parent orbit, there are myriads of other Leonids (which 
were named ‘ Clino-leonids ’) whose orbits already differ to a noticeable 
extent from the former. There are already side streams accompany¬ 
ing the main one, which itself, in its turn, has subdivided info two 
distinct portions. One of them—the part A—was pierced by the 
Earth in 18GG, while the other part, B, as the one which we have met 
this year. 17 Besides, as it results from the laborious researches of 
W. F. Denning upon the displacement of radiant points during each 
great shower, the Earth herself must deviate the meteorites from their 
regular paths—so much so that part of the cluster A, deviated by the 
Earth in 18G6, must have become now ‘ Clino-leonids,’moving inde¬ 
pendently from the main stream. 18 The ring of meteorites has thus 
its own life and undergoes continually a series of destructive changes. 

The displacement of the radiants which thus indicates the 
existence of a considerable number of side streams of meteorites 

i 

accompanying the main ones gives fresh support to the idea that 
some inner forces must have been at work in the parent comet 
before it was transformed into a meteorite ring. In fact a comet, 

15 British Association Reports for 1868 and 3SGI). 

10 A. S. Hcrschel in Nature , the 24th of December 1896, vol. Iv. p. 174. 

17 G. Johnstone Stoney and A. M. W. Downing, * Perturbation of the Leonids,’ in 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, the 2nd of March 1899; Nature, the 23rd of March 
1899, vol. lix. p. 497; also vol. lxi. p. 28 

18 Astronomische Nachrichten, 1898, No. 3513, where a summary of the positions 
of the radiants of smaller showers is given; and a series of articles on Meteorites in 
Nature. 
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when it comes from the extremely cold interstellar space and 
approaches the Sun, is seen to be full of inner life. Its most,brilliant 
part, the nucleus, often changes its aspect. Sometimes it expands 
beyond measure, and dissolves into a nebulosity; or else it takes all 
sorts of strange aspects. Sometimes the comet appears so suddenly 
m the sky that one is induced to believe that it has suddenly become 
incandescent like a variable star. Sometimes it protrudes immense 
tails, attaining in some c ises the length of 25, 50, 100, or even PtO 
million miles, and such tails grow in a few days, or even in a few 
hours, subdivide, and sweep through space at an incredible speed, always 
lemaining turned away from the Sun, while the comet describes a 
sharp curve. Streams of incandescent matter have been seen to he 
emitted by tome comets, and many of them tdiow changes of 
luminosity unattended by jconesponding changes of skucture. Even 
traces of rotation have teen noticed in a comet, while the comet 
Coggia of 187 1 and 1881 seemed to di i\e before it wav es of compressed 
and glowing matter, similar to the waves of air which we see m 
instantaneous photographs ol bullet spying tluough the air. 

So far as spectral analysis goes, we know that incandescent, or at 
least, glowing gases of carbon compounds (perhaps acetylene and 
carbon oxid), as vvell as vapoui s of iron and sodium—all in that 
extremely rarefied state whhh wo see in (iehsler’s tubes—enter into 
the composition of comets ; and vve know, on the other hand, that the 
hea$s of the comets contain swarms of solid meteorites and cosmical 
dust. Besides, it is ceitain that as a comet approaches the Sun, 
considerable inner changes are going on in it Its mattei becomes 
luminous, and incandescent *gas<?s appear round its head, or maybe 
in the head itself. The difficulty of explaining all theie changes is 
certainly immense. Bur there are at least three hypotheses—which, 
by the way. do not contradict each otliei —by means of which the 
various luminous effects which we see in the comets have been 
explained ; and all these support the idea that the matter of a 
comet must be scattered more and more in space each time it 
passes near the sun. The collision of the meteorites within the 
comet and the consequent rise of temperature and evaporation'have 
.been advocated by Tait, and afterwards by Sir William Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin) before the British Association in 1870. Then, Olbers, 
Bessel, Zollner, Roche, especially the Russian professor Bredikhin, 
and Lewis Boss in this country, have advocated the theory of electric 
repulsions taking place in the body of the comet under the influence 
of the electro-magnetic force of the Sun; and the exhaustive mathema¬ 
tical treatment of this subject by Bredikhin has convinced most astro¬ 
nomers of the necessity of taking these inner repulsive forces into 
account. 19 And finally, there is the theory of Rydberg which he has 

w Bulletin de la Soeiiti dee Naturalist/ $ tie Mvseoir, for several consecutive years 
See Nature for the bibliography of these ait ides 
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summed up in one sentence. ‘ The comets/ he says, ‘ are the meteors 
of the interplanetary medium.’ In other words, the sun, he maintains, 
is surrounded by a sort of outer atmosphere composed of extremely 
rarefied gases and extending far beyond the limits of its corona; and 
when a stony mass or a cloud of cosmical dust penetrates into that 
medium, it drives it, compresses it, and becomes inflamed in the very 
same way as a meteorite becomes incandescent when it enters the ex¬ 
tremely rarefied gases surrounding our atmosphere at a height of 
a hundred miles or more above the Earth’s surface. 20 It is thus 
evident that whichever of these three hypotheses be accepted to 
interpret the observed facts, the disaggregation of the comets which 
pass periodically near the sun necessarily, follows. Their constitutive 
matter is bound to be scattered in interplanetary space, either in 
the shape of .vapours or in the shape > of clusters of meteorites 
wandering along elliptic cometary orbits. , 

Such being the present state of our knowledge about comets and 
meteorites, it can be said in full confidence that the chances of our 
' planet colliding with the head of a comet are extremely, if not 
infinitely, small; and that if such a collision took place, its effects 
upon the life of our globe would be hardly noticed at all. The thing 
which we know best about comets is their weight, and the total 
weight of a comet—grand though its luminous display may appear 
in the sky—is quite insignificant. The assertion of the astronomer 
who maintained that a whole comet could be carried in a sack upon 
the shoulders was not meant as a joke. As to the shooting stars 
and the aeroliths which enter our atmosphere, their speed is so 
much reduced by our aerial envelope ihat we see aeroliths which 
have entered our atmosphere with a velocity of twenty to fifty miles 
per second moving at the end of their course through the air at the 
sluggish speed of only a few yards per second. The heaviest 
authenticated aerolith that has fallen upon the Earth in historical 
timet) weighed only 18 tons. This does not mean, of course, that 
there are not much heavier bodies moving in space without our 
knowing anything about them, and there is no reason whatever why 
such bodies should not occasionally meet the Earth in their wander¬ 
ings ; but what we can maintain is; that if they entered our atmo*, 
sphere all the chances would be in favour of their being exploded by 
their own over-heated gases, in which case they would reach the 
surface of the Earth in the shape of small fragments. Our aerial 
surroundings, and the extremely rarefied gases which undoubtedly 
spread far beyond what may be properly described as the Earth’s 
atmosphere, are a far better protection of the Earth than might 

“ J, R. Rydberg, Orundzuge einer K-mcten-Theoric. I could not find thiB work 
by applying to German publishers, and am bound to utilise only an excellent analysis 
of it, by Dr. Berberich, in NatuTisissemckaftliclie Eundtchau, 189% voL xiv. pp. 365, 
377. 
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have been imagined at first sight. As to the small meteorites, they 
certainly reach the Barth in formidable numbers; it has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 146,000 millions of them 
enter our atmosphere, where they continue to float in the shape of 
vapours or microscopical dust. But if all that dust were evenly 
distributed over the whole surface of the globe, it would take a 
hundred thousand years to raise that surface by one single inch. 

In the slow process of evolution o^ celestial bodies the matter 
which is spread in space in the shape of solid dust and vapours 
plays undoubtedly, in the long run. a considerable part; and it will 
be one of the greatest services rendered to mankind by modern 
science, both for the increase of actual knowledge and for the general 
comprehension of the life of the universe, and consequently the unity 
of nature, to have brought into evidence this formerly unnoticed and 
unsuspected world of tiny mites of the celestial space, the meteorites. 
In how far the great displays of shooting stars have already contributed 
to widen our conceptions of the great Cosmos has been faintly 
indicated in the preceding pages. But these showers have also 
suggested^ 0 several astronomers the idea of a new and very probable 
hypothesis of origin of stars and planets out of that eosmical dust. 
This hypothesis, which has been worked out in detail by Sir Norman 
Lockyer, slowly grows in the minds of the students of Nat ure. But 
it is too important to be treated incidentally, and must, make the 
subject of a subsequent separate study. 


P. Kropotkin. 
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It is one of the curiosities of history that Cromwell, the traditional 
opponent of tyranny, was led to act, on obtaining power, more auto¬ 
cratically than Charles the First, and ‘even to supply the direct 
precedent for what has hitherto been deemed an arbitrary exercise 
of power on the part of Charles the Second. Hallam, discussing the 
forfeiture, by the latter, of the borough charters, styled it ‘ the most 
dangerous aggression on public liberty that occurred in the present 
reign,’and asserted that ‘ no precedent could be found* for the for¬ 
feiture of corporate privileges.’ 1 We shall find that his indictment 
applies strictly to the action of Cromwell himself, whose objects, and 
whose means of attaining them, were precisely those of his successor. 
It was as absolutely true of him as it was of Charles the Second, that, 
in Hallam’s words, ‘ there was little prospect of obtaining a Parlia¬ 
ment that would co-operate with the Stuart scheme bf government:’ 
the same method of altering the electorate, by obtaining ‘ voluntary 
surrenders’ of borough charters, was employed, and the same end 
was attained when the boroughs 

received, instead, new charters, framing the constitution of the municipalities in a 
more oligarchical model, and reserving to the Crown the first appointment of those 
who. were to form the governing part of the Corporation.-* 

This was the precedent set, I shall show, by Cromwell's government, 
to which, therefore, we may apply the conclusion expressed by 
Hallarh: 

There can be nothing so destructive to the English Constitution, not even the 
introduction of a military force, as the* exclusion of the electoral body from their 
franchises. 1 * 

The example by wh’ich I shall make good the statements I have 
here advanced is that of the borough of Colchester. The proceedings 
of Cromwell’s ‘Committee for Corporations’ supply the names of 
other boroughs, but Colchester affords a valuable type, being, as it 
was in the Civil War, a Puritan borough in a Puritan county 
devoted to the Eastern Association. Moreover, the access I have 

1 Constitutional History. 

£ Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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enjoyed to its jealously guarded records lias enabled me to combine 
the evidence of its Assembly Books with that of the State Papers pre¬ 
served at the Public Record Office. Writing to me lately, and urging 
me to make this evidence public, Mr. Gardiner spoke of the ‘ great 
importance of the Colchester municipal election ’as ‘a test case in a 
government proceeding which appears to me far more worth con¬ 
sideration than the decimation * of the Royalists by Cromwell’s 
major-generals. 

It is important to bear in mind that at Colchester, and in other 
towns where the same system prevailed, changes o'f opinion in the 
elective body were not of necessity reflected in the governing Cor¬ 
poration. The members of fjiat body were not subject to periodical 
re-election, and thus could only lose office by death, resignation, or 
gross misdemeanour. The senior members of the body, therefore, 
represented the electorate* of a former period, and it was only very 
gradually, as ‘ new blood ’ was introduced from below, that the com¬ 
position and political attitude of the whole body could be modified. 

This was especially the case with the aldermen, who could only 
be chosen from among the ‘ assistants,’ while these in turn, when a 
vacancy occurred, had to be taken from the common council. On 
the other hand the mayor, who, of course, was annually elected 
anew, had to be selected by the aldermen from two of their body 
nominated by the free-burgesses at large. Here, then, the popular 
voice made itself directly felt; and by closely watching the politics 
of the mayors successively chosen we obtain trustworthy evidence on 
the trend of popular feeling. 

The position, in fact, had'some analogy with the political system 
now prevailing in the United States, under which the nominally 
representative bodies may remain for a time unaffected by changes 
in the views of the electorate, even when these changes have found 
expression at the poll. In 1628 the corporate body at Colchester 
were still on the side of the Crown, while the free-burgesses were 
already voting for parliamentary candidates who belonged to the 
opposition. The latter’s claim to return the members for the 
borough was then admitted by tlje House of Commons, and was not 
disputed till under the Commonwealth, when the Puritans had gained 
the upper hand in the corporate body, while the free-burgesses, con¬ 
versely, had been driven into opposition to tfie government by Crom¬ 
well’s autocratic rule. It was then the Cromwellians’ turn to protest 
against popular election. 

From 1642 to 1647 the cause of the Parliament, it seems clear, 
reigned supreme in Colchester. But nowhere, perhaps, was the re¬ 
action at the close of the Civil War more remarkable than in Essex. 
It was Essex—Essex, ‘ the first born of the Parliament ’—which, as 
the army drew‘nearer London, petitioned, to Cromwell’s disgust, that 
the country might not be ‘ eaten up, enslaved, and destroyed by an 
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army raised for ’ its defence. In Colcliester the householders were 
slow to pay their monthly assessments, and* the Commissioners had 
recourse to the ingenious device of * quickening ’ the parish collectors 
by quartering troopers on their homes. The reaction had proceeded 
so far by the autumn of 1647 that the free-burgesses chose a mayor 
suspected of Royalist sympathies, and it needed the despatch of a 
troop of horse to secure* the substitution of a more acceptable 
candidate. The following Mayday brought with it a longing for the 
forbidden joys of the maypole, and the local Puritan committee had 
to call out the ’trained band’ in anticipation of a riot. But the 
rising flood of popular impatience and of sympathy for the imprisoned 
Iving met with a fatal check. The splendid stand of the Loyalist 
gentlemen and their volunteer followers behind the Roman walls of 
Colcliester, wh’en they kept Fairfax and his veterans at bay through¬ 
out the summer of 1648, all but fulfilled its purpose in exposing the 
army to defeat; but when the genius of Cromwell had triumphed in 
the field, the starving garrison of Colchester surrendered, and England 
bowed to the yoke of the sword. 

Reeling from the shock of the dreadful siege, with its horrors of 
famine, bombardment, and ruin, Colchester visited its woes on those 
who had sympathised with the King, and, by a miniature coup d'etat, 
about a third of the Corporate body were forcibly expelled by the 
majority from office as guilty of ‘ adhering to and abetting of’ the 
Loyalists. 4 Yet, in spite of this sweeping ‘ purge ’ and the strongly 
Puritan character of the Corporation as reconstituted, the little world 
of Colcliester, its political microcosm, reflected the reactions and 
waves of feeling which continued to assert themselves in the nation 
at large. It is obvious that this is not the place in which to trace in 
detail the politics of the local leaders, but it is by keeping them in 
view that I have been enabled to trace the beginning of a fresh re- 
action against the Puritan rule as early as the autumn of 1652. The 
only man who need be mentioned here is the leader of the local 
Puritans, Henry Barrington, who had been mayor of the borough so 
far back ns 1667. He was, oddly enough, a well-to-do brewer, with a 
good house near the town. His avocation is the more singular, as 
the charter of Charles the First (,1635) is said to have excluded from 
voting at municipal elections brewers, vintners, and all those con¬ 
nected with the drink traffic, together with those convicted of immoral 
life or of swearing. Barrington was one of the Essex representatives 
in the famous ‘ Barebone Parliament,’ in which he sat as an extremist. 

The dissolution of the Long Parliament had strengthened the 
opposition to Cromwell, and the somewhat neutral mayor elected in 
1652 was succeeded by an avowed opponent of Barrington in 

4 I use this term for distinction, because many of those who rose against the 
tyranny of the army in 1648 were not Boyalists at all, and had not fought for the 
King in the Civil War. 
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September 1653. As Cromwell showed his hand and developed his 
arbitrary rule, his unpopularity rapidly increased, and in 1654 was 
assuming threatening proportions. The junior members of the 
Colchester Corporation, being the most recently elected, were all 
among the opponents of his rule, and Barrington’s chief rival, 
now becoming mayor, felt himself strong enough to convoke the 
burgesses, and, with their consent, to expel from office not only Henry 
Barrington and his son, but also the Puritan ^Recorder of the borough, 
in October 1654. The ejected officers appealed to the courts, and 
their own party in the Corporation bombarded Cromwell with 
petitions praying him to intervene. This led to counter-petitions; 
and a comparison of the two enables us to grasp the true situation!"' 
The object of the Barringtonian party was to make the Protector alter 
the government of the town in the interest of their own faction, as 
the franchise given to the burgesses at large under the charter of 
Charles I. threatened the loss of their supremacy. The ground, 
however, on which they based their appeal was that it was they who 
' countenanced religion,’ while they charged the existing mayor with 
‘ neglecting public worship.’ 

Cromwell and his government had an anxious time through that 
winter and spring, but on the 7tli of June (1655) the Council of State 
found time at last to consider the Colchester trouble, which they 
referred to a committee. To this committee the Treasury Commis¬ 
sioners reported that, the old charter being still in force, ‘ his Highness 
cannot legally constitute the magistracy, but he might write to the 
town to elect their officers and submit them to him within four days/ 
Meanwhile, supported by Cromwell, Barrington resumed his office. 
In the autumn the municipal elections followed, and the Puritan 
party, again in a minority, called more loudly than ever for 
Cromwell’s intervention. ‘ The honour of God and comfort of this 
people’ made such a step imperative, for the elections were 
‘ eminently prejudicial and dissatisfactory to those who fear the Lord/ 
On this petition being read at a meeting of the Council of State, the 
burgesses’ election of their mayor was boldly quashed ‘ till further 
order from his Highness.’ 

’ That further order took the form of dragooning the town into a 
proper choice three months later. England was now under the rule 
of Cromwell’s ‘ major-generals,’ and a mandate was sent by * Oliver 
fV to the deputy-major-general for the district directing him to 
superintend an election of officers for the borough, excluding all 
electors disqualified by ‘ our late proclamation,’ and to certify the 
names to himself for his approval. The clank of the major’s sabre— 
he rejoiced in the name of Hezekiah—proved entirely effective (19 

* These documents are now preserved among the State Papers in the Public Record 
Office, but the official calendar erroneously groups them all together. Internal 
evidence proves that they range over several months. 
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Dec. 1655), and Colchester was once more governed by a mayor of 
the right complexion. Oliver, to whom his name was submitted, 
announced it as * Our Will and Pleasure’ that he should be sworn in. 
Yet he and his friends were not happy. So long as the charter of 
Charles the First remained in force, the popular voice had power to oust 
them from the government of the town. They recurred to their pet 
scheme of securing a new charter, by which Cromwell should secure 
their permanent possession of power. He was formally told that all 
their troubles sprang from ‘ the present charter, w'hereby, in many 
particulars, too great a 'power is given to the people* to slight the 
magistracy of the said town and render them useless in their places, 
whereby wickedness and profaneness is much increased.’ They 
begged his Highness, therefore, to grant them a new charter, 1 with 
such provisions’as may most tend to the constituting and maintain¬ 
ing of a magistracy to govern in the said'Corporation, which may 
(by countenancing religion and sobriety) preserve that interest 
•which God hath been pleased so ominously to own in our days.’ 

How could Cromwell resist an appeal which closed with the very 
gist of his own theory of power ? God had ‘ owned,’ by the omen of 
victory, the cause or interest for which he fought; and this entitled 
him, as the instrument of God, to set at naught the popular will. 
This principle applied to Colchester precisely as it did to the kingdom 
at large. His friends’ petition was referred to a committee of two 
members of his Council, General Desborough (who had married* his 
sister) and Colonel Sydenham. And this, briefly, was-what they did. 
Their report suggested that, in the new charter, Cromwell should 
himself nominate a fresh Corporation; that this Corporation should 
elect the mayor and other officers, wholly excluding the burgesses 
from any voice in the matter; that if there were a vacancy it should 
be filled up by co-optation among themselves ; and lastly, that this 
packed Corporation should elect the members for the borough. A 
plan so simple, yet so perfect, is enough to make Mr. Kruger and his 
friends turn green with envy. For by no possibility, under this 
system,* could the people have any voice in the election of their 
‘ representatives.’ Charles the First had given them power: it was 
Cromwell who took it away. • * 

For he did take it away. I can prove from the local records 
exactly what was done, The charter itself, indeed, is lost, but the 
facts of the case can be established. Cromwell named a new Corpor¬ 
ation, ‘ purging ’ anew the governing body by evicting more than a 
third of its number. Most of the expelled, as we might expect, were 
those elected in recent years, and, consequently, representing the re¬ 
action against himself. On the 12th of September 1656 the new 
Corporation was sworn in ‘ by virtue of the Charter of his Highness 
the Lord Protector,’ and immediately made use of’their power to 

8 The italics are mine. 
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return the ‘ Lord President of his Highness’ Council ’ and the 
‘ Steward of his Highness’ household ’ as members for the borough. 7 
On the same day the. free-burgesses made their own election, and 
the names of the members chosen by them were sent in as a second 
return. But this, of course, was disregarded. It is important to 
remember that the boroughs and the counties stood on a different 
footing. Cromwell, like Charles the Secoud after him, could tamper 
with the borough constituencies; but the counties remained the 
home of freedom; in them the English freeholder was still free to 
vote. Thus it was that the county of Essex, in 1656, returned Sir 
Harbottle Grimston as one of its knights of the shire. Member for 
Colchester in the Long Parliament, and at one time Recorder of the 
borough, Gfrimston had ‘ vehemently ’ opposed the King as a follower 
of Pym. But now his legal training showed him that England, in 
Lilburne’s words, was ‘ under a more absolute arbitrary monarchy than 
before.’ Like the Liberal Unionists in our own time, he remained true 
to his principles. But so consistent a politician was to Cromwell an 
intolerable nuisance; he promptly excluded Gfrimston and nearly a 
hundred others from taking their seats in the House. For he could 
only, Mr. Gardiner admits, obtain the support of Parliament * by the 
arbitrary exclusion ’ of these men, who thereupon issued an ‘ appeal 
unto God and all the good people of England.’ 

With unconscious humour Mr. John Morley, who is now giving 
us a companion picture to Lord Rosebery’s Cromwell, assures us that 
‘ his keen public spirit ’ had led him to oppose with some vehemence 
those who at Huntingdon ‘had procured the change ’ which ‘trans¬ 
formed an open and popular corporation into a close one.’ The case 
of Colchester is a quaint comment on Cromwell’s action at Huntingdon. 
When Charles the First granted a fresh charter to Huntingdon (1630) 
it left the Parliamentary electorate of the borough as open as before, 
appointed friends of Cromwell members of the new corporation, and 
named Cromwell himself with his old schoolmaster, Dr. Beard (a 
zealous Puritan preacher), as two of the three justices of the peace. 
Cromwell, having approved the alteration, afterwards (Mr. Gardiner 
writes) ‘ spoke roughly to Robert, Barnard, the new mayor, who had 
been the prime instigator of the 'change,’ and raised an agitation 
which the Crown referred to Lord Manchester’s arbitration. ‘ Man¬ 
chester,’ says Mr. Gardiner, ‘ was not likely to be prejudiced in 
Cromwell’s favour, but he sustained his objections in every point.’ 
As a matter of fact, in the document Mr. Gardiner professes to cite, 
Manchester declares Cromwell’s objections to be * causeless and un¬ 
grounded,’ and condemns his agitation. And the same document 
shows us that Robert Barnard was not, as he states, the Mayor. 8 

* The writ had £>een issued as far back as the 15th of July, and Parliament was to 
meet on the 17th of September, so that the election most have been postponed till 
the new Corporation could be sworn in. 

* Mr. Firth, in his life of Cromwell, similarly misquotes the document, confusing 
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The fate of Cromwell’s regime at Colchester need not detain us 
long. At the election for his son Richard’s Parliament (the 18th of 
January, 1659) a double return was made, as before; but on this 
occasion the question of right was fought out in the House of 
Commons. On the 5th of February Burton notes: ‘ All day till 
candle-light taken up in the business of Colchester.’ By a bare 
majority the Corporation’s claim to return the members was called in 
question, and on the 22nd of March the committee reported against 
it. Later in the year, the restored ‘ Rump,’ anti-Royalist though it 
was, ordered (the 28th of May) that the whole Corporation should 
attend a committee of the House ‘ and bring with them the two last 
charters granted,’ with tlip result that on the 18th of July it was 
* ordered by the Parliament that the late mayor, chosen by the old 
charter ’—that is Radhams, whom the bufgesses had elected, under 
the charter of Chailes the First, in 16*55, and whose election 
Cromwell had quashed— £ be mayor,’ and that Barrington cease to 
'hold the office. The change was effected the next day, and the 
whole Cromwellian iabric crumbled, locally, into dust. 

• 

It is not the object of this paper to prove that Cromwell was 
right or wrong; right or wrong, he will always remain one of the 
greatest of Englishmen. Its object is to show, in a given sphere, 
what Cromwell’s system really meant in practice. The facts that 
Nonconformists are so largely Radicals, and that Cromwell is* the 
greatest champion whom Nonconformity has produced, are doubtless 
responsible between them for the strange and persistent delusion 
that Cromwell was a champion of Radical ideas. In any case, so 
long as Nonconformist ministers vie with Radical politicians in 
claiming Cromwell for their own, in sighing for the coming of 
‘ another Cromwell ’—who would treat them as he treated their 
prototypes the Levellers, and ‘ break ’ them without mercy—there is 
need to emphasise the fact that he ruled by the sword alone. I 
hold that the sheer despotism of Cromwell exceeded anything 
attempted even by Charles the First. For Charles ruled his people 
without a regiment to support him, while Oliver could only keep the 
English people in subjection by means of a standing army 50,000 
strong. In his brilliant address on the great ‘ Protector ’ Lord 
Rosebery, I see, insists* upon the fact that Oliver’s redcoats were so 
beloved that, according to a contemporary chronicler— a curiously 
vague authority—‘ the inhabitants leap for joy of them.’ And yet 
so hateful did their memory become, because their work was to hold 
down a people jealous of its freedom, and to do so at that people’s 
own expense, that this hatred long affected our history and our 

Robert Barnard with the Mayor (Lionel Walden), and even asserting that Manchester 
‘ ordered that the Charter should be altered in three particulars ’ 1 Manchester reported, 
on the contrary, wholly in favour of the Charter. 
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military legislation. Nay, in the prejudice against a standing army, 
it is felt in our constitutional procedure even at the present day. 

The rule of Cromwell meant the enforcement of a certain system, 
religious, moral and political, whether the country liked it or 
whether it did not. Mr. Firth, although he writes as his champion, 
accepts without question the story that when Calamy, the Non¬ 
conformist, once said to Cromwell, ‘ ’Ti? against the voice of the 
nation; there will be nine in ten against you,’ Oliver replied, 
‘ Very well, but what if I should disarm the nine, and put a sword 
in the tenth man’s hand ? Would not that do' the business ? ’ 
Even so did the despot of Pretoria, we are told on high authority, 
meet the appeals of an Uitlander deputation by that quite conclusive 
reply : ‘ I have the guns: you have not.’ It is tempting indeed to 
pursue the parallel between the methods of these two Old Testament 
heroes. We were, of course, duly shocked when Chief Justice Kotze 
disappeared from the Bench because Mr. Kruger’s will came into 
conflict with the law; but Chief Justice Rolle underwent the same 
fate when the laws and liberties of England crossed Cromwell’s path. 
Ah! but Cromwell, his champions will exclaim, was fighting for a 
righteous cause. But so, says Mr. Kruger, are the Boers. And 
righteousness, we know, was in each case what they happened to 
consider right. 9 

Grasping, as he does, the man’s character, grasping also the 
facts v as they were, Lord Ilosebery still generously claims that 
Cromwell was ‘ fighting the battle of freedom.’ In one sense, 
indeed, he fought it. If in politics he substituted for the rule of 
Charles a far severer tyranny of his own, in religion he strove for 
freedom from the power behind the throne—from the dark, the 
dogged, the sinister personality of Laud. It was not, however, I 
presume, of this that Canon Wilberforce was thinking when the 
loud cheers of Lord Rosebery’s audience greeted his assertion that 
at some crises ‘ resistance to tyrants was obedience to God.’ Perhaps, 
to revert to the Transvaal parallel, the Canon’s sympathies are 
with Oom Paul fighting for freedom to keep the Uitlanders beneath 
his heel, and to ‘wollop,’ in Mr, Chamberlain’s words, ‘his own 
niggers.’ For again we are driven to that strange parallel between 
these two grim Calvinists invoking alike the God of Battles— 

Him that with fantastic boasts 
A sombre people dreamed they knew, 

The mere barbaric God of hosts 
That edged their sword and braced their thew. 

That ‘ constant, literal, daily reading of the Old Testament/ 
rightly insisted on by Lord Rosebery, bore, as it was bound to bear, 

* So, when Mr. Morley shows os Cromwell admitted into ' commeatum Sociorum ’ 
at Cambridge, and tells ns that the words are ' unintelligible,’ it only means that he 
himself is hot able to understand them. 
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its awful fruit. Might we not say that for Cromwell the Irish, like 
the Kaffirs for the Boer, or the Philistines for the Jew, existed 
mainly for the purpose of being hewn in pieces before the Lord ? 

It is an old and a familiar device in controversy, when you seek to 
demolish an opponent, to place in his mouth an assertion which you 
can triumphantly deny. Lord Eosebery, while finely speaking of 
Cromwell as a ‘practical mythic,’ went on to devote about a third of 
his address to indignantly rebutting the crude charge that Cromwell 
was a ‘ hypocrite.’ But it is not in this easy fashion that one can 
dispose of the great, the fascinating psychological problem presented 
by his character and career. Lord Eosebery beats the air when he 
insists nowadays that Cromwell was no vulgar hypocrite, no melodra¬ 
matic villain whose aim was to cant and to dissemble. Far more 
subtle is the question that confronts those who have made him their 
study. If Lilburne, as a Leveller, was a hostile witness, he was at 
least a contemporary, and there must, therefore, have been something 
recognisable in his biting sketch of the Protector :—‘ You shall scarce 
speak to Cromwell about anything but he will lay his hand on his 
breast, elevate his eyes, and call God to record. lie will weep, howl 
and repent, even while he doth smite you,under the fifth rib.’ The 
question is of such transcendent importance in forming our estimate 
of Cromwell, that there are points in his career which still call for 
further enquiry and explanation—the skilful use he made of the 
‘ self-denying ordinance; ’ his sudden change of attitude on the clgim 
of the army to interfere with Parliament, a change ydiieh exposed 
him at the time to the charge of insincerity; the trick by which he 
startled and dissolved his first Parliament, a trick reminding us of 
the Collier juggle or the Ewelme rectory shuffle—all these episodes 
have been found to need defence by his champions. 

And yet we may frankly acquit Cromwell of the charge of wilful 
hypocrisy, acquit him even of that personal ambition to which other 
men, in his own place, might easily have fallen victims. The real 
charge, surely, that his champions have to meet is one that is far less 
odious, *and yet historically graver; it is that of self-deception. 
The man who can honestly convince himself that the principles of 
eternal righteousness require the triumph of himself and his faction,, 
that they justify forcible repression of his opponents and the employ¬ 
ment of almost any methods, is in truth a greater danger to the 
State than the mere vulgar hypocrite. The problem is by no means 
confined to Cromwell or to the age in which he lived. Are we to 
blame h’im as the only politican who ever blessed what he once had 
cursed, and even persuaded himself that he had blessed it all along ? 
If his change of attitude on the claims of the army did synchronise, 
as a matter of fact, with his need of retaining its support, was not 
the revelation that eternal righteousness required .the grant of 
Parnell’s claims vouchsafed to Mr. Gladstone when Parnell’s votes 
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held the balance in the House of Commons ? Mr. Gardiner frankly 
admits, of Oliver's war with Spain, that 

liowover much he might flatter himself that he had made religion one of the 
corner stones of the war’. . . . The war he projected was one for material gains . . . 
it was the material, the mundane aspect of politics which ha'd gained the upper 
hand. Oliver might imagine that hatred of the Inquisition led him on. In reality 
he was acting no otherwise than tlio worldly politician would have acted in his 
place. ' 

It is probable tliat no mortal man, not even tbe follower of 
Saladin or tbe Mabdi, ever fought witli a surer faith that God was 
fighting on his side. One thinks of Cromwell at the battle of 
Dunbar, as the sun rose upon the sea, with the cry upon his lips, 
as lie rode to the front, ‘ Let God arise, and let His enemies be 
scattered.’ And surely in that very cry we see what had come to 
pass. For he raised it. not against Irish ‘papists,’ not against 
English cavaliers, but against his old allies on the field of Marston 
Moor, the Scots, the sons of the Covenant. He had reached at last, 
the inevitable point: for him the enemies of Cromwell had become 
the enemies of God. 

Yet those who are conscious that this was so must still bow in 
instinctive homage before the man who was ‘ macho e! rey,’ turning, 
as Lord Rosebery would turn, from ‘the harebrained chatter’ of the 
demagogue to— 

A still strong man in a blatant land 

AY ho can rule, and wlio dare not lie. 

But while we own his mighty sway, let us not forget that he ruled 
by the sword, that lie purged alike the electorate and the Commons 
of those who dared to oppose his will. It was the cry for ‘a free 
Parliament’ that brought the King to his own again, that shattered, 
at a blow, Cromwell’s work. If we analyse the defence of his ablest 
.champion, the man who knows him best of all, it resolves itself 
ever into this, that Cromwell’s aims were right and those of his 
opponents wrong. So the whole question, after all, is just matter of 
our own opinion ; for, as I have heard Jowett say, ‘ we deem those 
,the best men with whom wc best agree.’ 


J. Horace Round. 
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The first day of January 1863, President # Abraham Lincoln issued 
the famous Emancipation Proclamation, declaring that all persons 
held as slaves in all parts of the United States should be free. 

This was the first direct blow at the labour system of the 
Southern States, and its effect was tremendous. Within less than a 
year, more than fifty thousand negroes had enlisted in the Union 
army to fight for the freedom of the slaves. 

The next great blow to the South was General Lee’s surrender 
of arms to General Grant, the 9th of April, 1865, acknowledging the 
inability of the South to longer continue the struggle against the 
strong Union forces. 

Thus the Southern Confederacy fell, leaving wealthy slaveholders 
bankrupt, and the entire structure upon which the South had rested 
and prospered for two and a half centuries was completely smashed. 

Following this disaster the Federal Government added insult to 
injury by passing measures which made the black man the white 
man’s equal before the law, and the American ballot was placed in 
the- freedman’s hands as a means of protection against designs of 
men who might attempt to deprive him of his newly acquired rights 
as an American citizen. Under the then existing conditions there 
was no.other safe step for the Government to take. 

For thirty-four years the edict has been generally accepted that 
the coloured people in America are* free and have many chances and 
splendid advantages to develop, and if through their own energies, 
industry, and ability they are not able to make their way and 
determine what their "destiny is to be in the United States, then 
they must accept the inevitable ! 

But the question is: Are the coloured people in America free, 
and do they enjoy as many privileges and have the same advantages 
as they would have if they possessed no more intelligence and 
wealth than they do, but belonged to a different race ? 

The answer is emphatically negative. 

If one man’s freedom should count for as much as another’s, in s 
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democratic country, all things being equal, then the negro is far 
from being a free marnin any part of the United States. 

Though nominally free, the negro is, in reality, encompassed 
about by enormous'difficulties, and especially in the ex-slave States, 
where everything hinges on ‘ colour ’ and race. « 

But this is scarcely to be wondered at, once circumstances of the 
Southern situation and the unwholesome conditions that do now 
obtain and have obtained between whites and blacks since the Civil 
War, which emancipated the slaves and impoverished the slave¬ 
holders, are fully understood. 

Indeed, the whole Southern problem is and has always been an 
economic question. ‘Colour’ and race are disguises for the white 
man’s sins! 

To grasp this most important point is to comprehend considerable 
of the cause that leads fco the acute racial feud which too frequently 
terminates in outbursts of dreadful horrors in the South, that 
disgrace the whole country and make the people of the United 
States appear to be absolutely lawless. 

I am a Southerner, with great love for my country. My parents 
were slaves and received their freedom as a result of the American 
Civil War from 1801 to 1805. 1 was born in the State of South 

Carolina about twenty-nine years ago. I do not know my exact 
age, as my parents were illiterate and had to trust their memory as 
the only record for keeping the births of a very large family of 
children, most of whom were born slaves. 

In consequence of my parents’ poverty when emancipated, and 
owing to the large family to support, it was impossible to send the 
free-born children to school. Hence I never learnt my letters until 
I was fourteen. What education I have has been acquired through 
my own efforts, by working in the South and in the North—after 
the death of my parents—at whatever my hands could find to do. 

When I had managed to save sufficient money to meet my bills 
for a year—often for only a few months—I attended school and 
devoted my whole time to the study of books, with the hope that I 
might be prepared to fill up some small place of usefulness in the 
development of my race in the United States. And it is with this 
view before me that I am studying the prison system in this country. 

I make this statement because, as a member of the effete African 
race, i wish to say, though we suffer and have suffered more than 
any other race of the human family has suffered in modern times, 
all we ask for and desire in any part of the United States is fair 
play, with no favour other than that which our worth merits. 

This we believe to be within the bounds of human justice and 
common sense, and as citizens under the constitution of the United 
States we ask for that protection of the law which the Federal 
Government promised us in 1808. 
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I may here state that I claim neither the ability nor the right to 
discnss a problem which has cost the American people far more than 
any other national issue with which the nation has had to deal, 
and, too, the proper solution of the problem of.the coloured race still 
taxes the utmqpt capacity of the ablest men in the United States. 

But from personal experience and observation, in the South in 
particular, and in the country in general, I do claim that it is within 
my sphere to marshal facts -and narrate conditions which I know 
to be absolutely true as regards the position of the black race in 
America at the present time. 

To turn now to the main question of the negro race in the South, 
I ^liall first refer to the infamous ‘ Convict Lease System ’ prevalent 
in ex-slave States. The farming-out of. prisoners in the South, and 
the horrible and disgraceful manner in which human beings are 
treated in ‘ Convict Lease Camps ’ and on the ‘ Chain Gangs/ make 
this barbarous management of Southern prisoners—mostly negroes— 
worse than the old system of slavery of which the convict lease is a 
relic and direct consequence. 

This Lease System of managing State convicts was inaugurated 
immediately following the right of franchise conferred upon the 
freemen by the United States Congress in 18GG, which Act is known 
as ‘ the Civil Eights Bill/ 

But ex-slaveholders took no notice of any act that said the rights 
and privileges of the blacks should be respected by the whites. 

The sole purpose of the South in going to war with the nation 
was to keep the black race as chattels, and having been defeated in 
that, ex-slaveholders were determined^ that the negroes should be 
held in bondage to serve them. Accordingly the remarkably 
ingenious scheme of making the negroes prisoners was soon devised, 
and at once scores and thousands of ex-slaves were arrested and 
convicted on any sort of flimsy charges, and farmed out to the 
highest bidders for human flesh. By reason of this new form of 
slavery, hundreds and thousands of black men and women have 
never known that they were emancipated. 

The whites claimed and still claim that the blacks are dreadfully 
criminal, when not under their immediate control—often allowing 
their liberty to run into license—hence the negroes are incarcerated 
to keep them from annoying the whites. 

It is never necessaiy for a white person to prove that a negro is 
actually guilty of any sort of an offence; it is enough for a white 
person to allege that a negro has committed a crime, and officers are 
sent out to bring in the culprit, and if that particular one cannot be 
found, bring in any negro ! Of course the negro is guilty whether 
he knows anything about the alleged offence or not, and so he must 
prove his innocence—which is absolutely impossible in a Southern 
Court--or be sent to increase the prison ranks, which means a 
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financial profit to the State and to private individuals as well. The 
South’s plea and excuse for farming out prisoners is that, during 
the Civil War, Northern soldiers set fire to and destroyed all the 
prison buildings, and. as the Southern country was too poor to rebuild 
immediately, and as there were so many negro criminals, as a con¬ 
sequence of freedom, the lease plan was instituted as a makeshift 
and an experiment until other means of caring for the large negro 
criminal population could be found.- But it has now been more 
than thirty-three years since this ‘experimental makeshift’ was 
adopted, and still this system continues, and negroes are annually 
manufactured for the prison market. And the worst feature of the 
whole business is, Southern State Legislatures vigorously support it, 
and absolutely refuse to adopt any sort of reformatory measures 
which are urgently needed in all Southern prisons, and which I 
shall show later on. * 

Then, again, the South brings forward the plea that it is healthy 
for prisoners to work in the open air, which is quite true, when they 
are properly cared for and not worked to death. 

The following clause amply explains why this iniquitous convict 
institution is supported by Southern State Legislatures and United 
States Congress men and senators from the South: ‘ A fixed revenue 
is assured to the State under the lease plan, as against an annual 
outlay under State management.’ 

What is more, the penitentiary that yields the largest sum of 
money to the State treasury annually is considered to be the best 
managed institution of its kind, regardless as to how the prisoners 
are treated. 

Moreover, once a negro voter is sent to prison, he is for ever 
thereafter disfranchised, and for this reason alone the whites have 
made thousands of negro convicts for the purpose of depriving them 
of their votes ! 

Prisoners are worked in coal and iron mines, in saw-mills, on 
wheat, cotton, and corn farms ; building railways, working in brick¬ 
yards, phosphate mines, and turpentine distilleries. 

In many of the Southern States lessees have full control of 
prisoners, with absolute authority, to work them wherever they desire, 
and to administer such punishment as they may see fit. They have 
the option of sub-leasing their victims to others, who may desire 
cheap labour, and when this is done hardships of prisoners are often 
greatly increased in proportion to the increased profits they have to 
earn for their semi-official taskmasters. 

The great shame and disgrace of the Southern method of dealing 
with prisoners is that all ages and sexes work side by side during 
the day and occupy the same compartments at night. Hence 
immorality abounds in convict camps, and the death-rate is simply 
enormous ! Women and young girls are in regular association with 
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men and boys, and for failing to comply with some frivolous rule 
of the white ‘ bosses ’ they are whipped in the most nude manner in 
the presence of men and boys. 

The guards are generally poor ‘ white ’ men armed with Win¬ 
chester rifles, and in many cases bloodhounds are kept to capture 
any convict who may attempt to escape. 

Women and girls have been known to wear men’s clothes and to 
take their places side by si3e with men in coal and iron mines or in 
ditches of any kind. A day’s work is often from sixteen to twenty 
hours in duration, rain or shine. Food is very poor, and clothes are 
scant. Prisoners of both sexes are given their raw food, which they 
m’isteook as best they canon little fires on the ground, with the ball 
and chain about their weary limbs. 

Most camps in which prisoners sleej^ have neither bunks nor 
mattresses, the bare ground being the ordy bed. Prisoners often 
wear their clothes until they drop off them. Prisoners are whipped 
( with leather straps, getting from fifteen to fifty lashes, or as many 
as the white ‘bosses’ choose to give them. As a result of the 
commingling of men and women in the camps, thousands^ of coloured 
children have been born and brought up and schooled in the grossest 
crimes. 

With these dreadful facts before Southern officials of the law, 
they still claim that if the negroes were not criminals they would 
not furnish such a large criminal population. 

The sanitary condition in the camps is simply vile -dirt and vermin 
abounding. For the most part the chain-gangs are composed of young 
boys and old men, who clean the streets of Southern cities. I have 
often seen hundreds of prisoners chained together marching to and 
from work through the principal streets of Southern cities, and I 
have seen poor black boys, ten and fifteen years old, chained to old 
men hardened to crime. 

Once a black boy falls in the South, there is no hand of mercy 
extended to him, nor is any Christian effort made to restoie him to 
the right course of living. 

The convict lease is worse than the old system of slavery was on 
the coloured race. Under the latter the slave was property, and the, 
death of each meant a financial loss to the white man. Under this new 
form of slavery, if a negro dies another can easily be put in his place. 

Men have grown tremendously rich by hiring negro prisoners in 
the South. 

There are in all Southern prisons a few whites, but they are 
foreigners for the most part, and are generally worthless characters. 

One coloured prisoner is considered to be worth a half-dozen'" 
whites, just as one good slave was worth a dozen ‘poor white’ men 
during the old form of slavery. , 

I might mention that Georgia is said to have reformed her prison 
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system within the past year, but, like all Southern reforms, it is 
simply on paper. In fapt, prisoners are as badly treated in Georgia 
as ever they were. Much more could be said about Southern prisons, 
but I turn now to the school question. 

Who pays for the Negro’s Education? 

This is a most important question, 1 as the whites claim that 
property holders are taxed to educate negro children, and as they 
own most of the property they are therefore educating the negroes. 
But this is by no means correct. 

During the so-called 4 Negro Government * in the South—when 
white men held all the best paying posts—coloured men could then 
vote without being contaminated by the Southern whites, and they 
all voted for the free school system, which was far more beneficial 
to the whites than to the blacks, because white men had charge of 
the money and always provided for the white children’s education in 
preference to the negroes. Especially were the poor whites bene¬ 
fited through the liberality of the ‘Negro Government,’ as their 
condition pfior to the Civil War was in many ways worse than the 
slaves. 

But when the negroes had the power to vote, they voted for all 
measures granting civil advantages to the poor whites as well as to 
themselves, and all citizens had full representation before the law, 
which has never been the case under the white man’s rule. In 
reality, there has never been such a thing as 4 negro rule ’ in the 
South. The white man has always ruled the South. 

For only a short time after emancipation did the negroes vote in 
peace and have the least say in administrative affairs. Even then 
they generally voted for white men in preference to coloured men. 

But about this school question. From what source does the 
money come to support the free schools in the South (Board schools) ? 

It accrues from poll tax principally, and not from tax on property, 
as the whites allege. All non-property holders are taxed from one 
dollar and a half to two dollars (from six to eight shillings) per capita 
annually, according to the law in each State. In South Carolina it 
is two dollars, and in Alabama one dollar and a half. Now, as the 
negroes are, for the most part, non-property holders, and as the 
money for free school purposes is mainly raised from poll tax and 
not from tax on property, then the coloured people and not the 
whites are the principal supporters of the free school system in the 
South. Therefore, the negro pays for his own education. Another 
point: this money is collected by and handed over to white officials, 
who disburse it at their own will. 

In ,fchi|i matter the ‘ poor white ’—as well as the negro—is at a 
great disadvantage. For, as Mr. George W. Cable says : 
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Out of the South there is no State whose non-property holder pays so large a 
share of the whole school tax as the 1 poor white ’ and the negro pay in the South, 
or in which, for other men’s children, the payer of school taxes on property pays 
so little. 

The same writer also says : 

At the same time property is constitutionally protected from the rate of taxa¬ 
tion for schools which it cheerfully consents to bear in all other enlightened 
lands. " 

Continuing, Mr. Cable says : 

So, then, as half the fund is not tax on property, and the coloured schools do 
not get even one-third the fund, whatever the negro’s education may cost the white 
maijj it costs the white man’s property nothing. . 

But the official reports of Georgia for 1889-90 discover still more. 

Thirty per cent, of the school fund that year, the share allowed the coloured 
schools, was 248,000 dollars. • 

• 

[One item of the school revenue was half the rental of a ‘ State railroad.’ There 
was also a railroad dividend, the two amounting to 150,000 dollars.] 

, Dollars 

Forty-seven per cent, of the people of Georgia are coloured. In allfree 
countries such earnings of the public wealth as these are regarded as 
owned by the whole people equally, rich and poor, high and lftw. 

They are as truly and largely the products of labour as of capital. 

Yet if we credit the negro with but twenty-five instead of forty-seven 

per cent, here, still his share would be.98,010 

The poll tax collected from coloured men was.101,920 

Their 1'orty-seven per cent, of the school revenues form the tax on 

liquor dealers, hire of convicts, tax on shows, &c., was . . . 5?,640 

The taxes collected on property owned by coloured people were* . . 16,430 

This shows that nearly the whole coloured class pay no direct tax on 
property. • 

But if on account of the partial ‘ movability ’ of taxes from landlord to 
tenant, merchant to customer, &c., we credit the negro with but one 
scant twenty-fifth of the States’ one and a third million of annual 
taxes, it suffices to cover his account here, being .... 39,000 

248,000 

Thus easily is the account squared. 

If the negro does not complain of such book-lceeping, certainly no one else 
can. 

I have quoted Mr. Cable at length on this educational question 
because he is a Southern gentlemad by birth and education, and is, 
prepared, as but few are, to deal impartially with the * intricate ’ 
problem of whites and blacks in the South. 

Mr. Cable is one of* the very few Southern white men who has 
had the humanity of heart and courage of soul to stand for absolute, 
human justice in the South, in consequence of which he has suffered 
much, both socially and financially, among his Southern co-patriots. 
But through it all he has remained true to principle, and has 
unequivocally defended the cause of right and justice in the South. 

Since the publication of his book in 1885, The, Silent South , 
together with the Freedman's Case in Equity and the Convict Lease, 
Mr. Cable has not lived in his native State, Louisiana; but, on account 
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of the tremendous stir this book created by revealing the iniquities 
of Southern laws governing the negroes, it has been pleasanter for 
Mr. Cable to abide in Massachusetts. 

There is another side to the question of educating the coloured 
people in the South. That is, the efforts of the Northern people to 
educate the blacks. 

It is infinitely to the credit of Northern Christians and philanthro¬ 
pists to say that they have not only given millions of money to 
educate the coloured race, but thousands of noble-hearted white men 
and women from the North have gone South since emancipation, and 
have lived among and preached to and taught the coloured people. 

But for the generosity of kind-hearted Northerners in establishing 
and in maintaining missionary schools throughout the South for the 
blacks, it is difficult to even imagine what would have become of the 
negroes who were turned loose at the close of the Civil War, without 
a single shilling in hand or a foot of land with which to commence 
their new career. Politically, the nation handed the coloured race 
over to the whites in the South and said: ‘ Do with these people 
what you will.’ 

But thousands of whites in the North have remained faithful to 
the blacks, for which too much cannot be said. 

It is interesting to note the reception Northern missionaries have 
received from Southern whites. For simply endeavouring to elevate 
the*blaeks, morally and religiously, Northern white Christians have 
been ostracised and often maltreated by Southern white Christians in 
most contumelious manner, even ministers of the ‘Gospel’ in the 
South refusing to invite Noithemers into their homes, or in any way 
fraternising with whites who live among and teach coloured people. 

It is no exaggeration to say missionaries in heathen countries have 
never been treated as Northern missionaries have in the South. 
But these good people have remained steadfast to their calling 
and most true to those for whose salvation they have laboured, and 
are still labouring, and in whose future they are heart and soul 
interested. 

Hence school-houses and churches have been built, and private 
libraries have been founded and supplied with books for the blacks, 
and the good work still goes on. For thirty-four years Northern 
white men and women have lived among the blacks, all being co¬ 
workers in the cause of humanity and righteousness, and all has 
been well! 

The attitude of white Christians to black Christians is identi¬ 
cally the same as the attitude of white politicians to black politicians. 

Bacial antagonism exists in all Southern institutions, whether 
they are called Christian institutions or not. It makes no difference, 
the race feud'is just the same. In lecture-halls, white churches, 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavourers, in Young Men’s 
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Christian Associations, and such places, the 1 colour ’ line is rigidly 
drawn. But against prejudices in these placfes coloured people make 
no protest. They pay nothing to maintain these institutions, hence 
they never trouble about them in the least. To do so would be to 
seek private association with the whites, which is no part of the 
negroes’ grievances. 

But about Christians behaving in such a manner we have our 
own opinion. Coloured people have their own churches, which 
they support themselves, and in which all Christians may worship. 
‘ Welcome ’ and ‘ freedom ’ are the words inscribed over the doors of 
all coloured churches. No ‘ colour ’ line and racial distinctions are 
fouRd in coloured institutions for the improvement of mind and morals. 

Who is more liberal and more Christianlike in this respect, the 
white man or the black man ? Come, critics! 

These are some of the things against wlfich the black man enters 
his strongest protest, and will continue to enter it until things are 
'set right. 

State universities and public libraries, which the negro is taxed 
to support as well as the white man, but the negro doe^not get his 
share of the benefits. What he pays for he wants, what he does not 
pay for he does not expect. 

Here is another just grievance the black man has. 

‘ Jim Crow cars,’ with inscriptions over the doors, { For coloured 
people only.’ These ‘ Jim Crows ’ are dirty, miserable carriage^ too 
intolerable for any decent human being to even en,ter; so also are 
the filthy ‘ waiting-rooms,’ which are scarcely ever swept. 

For such accommodations and treatment coloured people pay 
railway companies as much for their tickets as other passengers pay 
for first-class accommodation. Coloured people do not ask to ride in 
the same railway carriages and sit in the same waiting-rooms as the 
whites. They simply ask for such accommodation as first-class 
tickets call for. If they are to have this mean treatment, then they 
ask for cheaper tickets. The request is reason and should be granted. 
Railway companies have no more right to rob one particular class 
of passengers than another. , 

Moreover, coloured ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to sit* 
down in railway restaurants and pay for a cup of tea or coffee when 
travelling, nor are they allowed any of the accommodations and 
conveniences allowed other passengers, who pay the companies no 
more than they do. 

I am not referring to the uneducated farm labourers in the 
South. But I refer to the educated young men and women of the 
coloured race, who have been educated in institutions of higher 
learning, North and South, during the past thirty-four years. And 
some have been educated in European institutions. • 

And yet in face of these irrefutable facts, which are perfectly 
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obvious to any one simply travelling through the South for the 
first time, there are people who bring forward the remarkable state¬ 
ment that railway companies provide as well for negroes as for 
whites. The very idea of separate cars in the South is to humiliate 
the coloured people and to keep them subservient to the whites. 

The entire policy of the South is to keep the negro in the one 
position of a meek servant for the whites. As such there is not the 
slightest antagonism between the two races. 

A Few Remarks on the Lynching Problem in the South 

The civilised world is well aware of the fact that white ifien 
form themselves into ‘mobs’ and string up negroes in broad 
daylight, and riddle their bodies with bullets, and frequently roast 
a live human being at the stake even on Sunday. 

The excuse brought forward for such barbarities by the whites 
is, that negro men ill treat white women and little girls, and as long ■ 
as this infamous atrocity is indulged in by negroes, there will be 
plenty of wjtite men who will lynch such negroes. That is to say, 
as long as negroes are criminals, white men of education and good 
breeding will act worse than savages. 

For in no so-called heathen country have such outrages against 
humanity been reported to the civilised world as are frequently 
practised on negroes, in the South, by white men. Though the 
heathens may do dreadful things, we credit it to their ignorance. 
But what excuse can any reasonably fair-minded person advance on 
behalf of white men, who live in a so-called ‘ Christian ’ country, that 
constantly boasts of its liberty and freedom, when at the same time 
one set of its citizens make laws and have full power to enforce them at 
will, yet the law-makers deliberately trample the laws of their own 
making underfoot! There can be no reason to excuse white men 
who perpetrate the most heinous outrages against humanity, 
civilisation, and the ‘ Christian ’ religion, which they profess to teach 
and to love. 

The behaviour of Southern white men is a direct contradiction 
.of the much-talked-of ‘white superiority.’ Unless by the term 
1 superiority ’ we mean coercion and brutal violence! 

For a truly superior person is one who loves law and righteousness, 
and who endeavours to help humanity, not to abuse it; and to 
promote civilisation, and not to retard it. 

One of the inevitable laws that governs the Universe and affects 
the progress of mankind is : that one man cannot continually hurt 
and harm his fellow-man without, in some measure, he greatly 
affects his own general progress. This is the one lesson which the 
Southern white man must learn. 

Laxity of the laws, spareness of white population in the South 
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among so large a number of ravenous negroes, and a want of 
sufficient police and sheriff protection for white women, are reasons 
put forth why white men take the law into .their own hands. 
Southern homes and women must be protected, and white men will 
do this at any*cost! But these are flimsy excuses for lawlessness, 
and cannot be accepted by reasonable people. 

The white man makes # the laws, and whatever fault there is in 
them he is to blame. The next excuse is weaker than the first. 
During the Civil War, when Southern white men were at the front 
fighting to keep the negro in fetters, the latter remained on the great 
plantations and tenderly cared for homes, and watched over white 
wdtnen and children, and supported the men who were endeavouring 
to keep him in fetters. 

It is infinitely to the credit of the negro to say that his record 
is an absolutely clean one, and especially as he then had every 
opportunity. No; the negro is faithful to the Southern whites, and 
if the whites would only treat him like a human being should be 
treated, all would be well. Sufficient protection for women is all 
folly when hundreds of men can be found in a few minuses to murder 
a negro. Convict lessees have no trouble in finding plenty of poor 
white men to carry guns over negro prisoners and for small pay. 
Why not allow the law a chance, and save the South from the 
horrible disgrace which it now suffers ? 

White men manipulate everything, and surely they c$n be 
trusted to hang legally every negro in the South if necessary. Ah ! 
but Southern white men think too much of their women, and will 
not allow them the humiliation of going into court to testify against 
negroes. But this is a most flagrant dodge. It is no humiliation 
for thousands of white women and children to come out of church 
Sunday morning, and go miles in the afternoon by train to see a 
human being roasted alive at the stake ! Oh ! no. They can stand 
and see white men make fires and put a negro into it. White 
women can see the poor negro burn to death, they can watch the 
flames eat his flesh away from his bones; and they can see white 
men mutilate a negro’s body with knives, and go practically wild 
scrambling to get a piece of tfce negro’s flesh to take home as,a 
souvenir of the occasion, and to teach other negroes what to expect 
if they dare kill a white man for any offence. The leading Southern 
newspapers give full details of all sorts of crimes which white men 
commit upon negroes to teach them that they must be kept in their 
placed; and these papers go into the best Southern homes and are 
read by old and young. 

But all of this does not humiliate ! But it would be humiliating 
for a white woman to testify against negroes in court. 

How strange ! . 

On the best authority, more than a hundred negroes have been 
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lynched in the South during the present year on the following 
charges : for self-defence, race prejudice, stock-poisoning, talking too 
much, murder, larceny, barn-burning, suspected robbery, writing an 
insulting letter to a white man, insulting a whiteman, horse-stealing, 
incendiarism, attempted murder, malpractice, to suppress evidence 
in court, for giving evidence in court, rioting, &c.; and of this 
number six or eight were coloured women. This does not show that 
lynching in the South is for but one offence. 

I am bound to say, from personal knowledge, gained while 
working in private families in the South and waiting on Southern 
wliite women in hotels, I have heard many of them say how much 
they object to lynching, white at the same time I have heard a ffw, 
and only a few, approve of it. My frank opinion is that if this 
subject of lynching was submitted to the white women of the South 
it would cease immediately. But as long as it is not, some Southern 
women, from what seems to them to be a patriotic point of view, 
will openly defend this lawlessness in their attempt to uphold the 
men ; which of course is natural. 

But I believe white women as a whole to be against lynching 
in the South, because women as a general rule are more humane 
than men. 

Booker T. Washington, M.A., President of Tuskegee Institute 
(coloured) at Tuskegee, Alabama, on the 22nd of June banded the 
Southern Associated Press a fair, just, and most conservative paper 
on the subject of lynching in the Southern States. After showing 
the enormity of lawlessness, Professor Washington says : ‘ Within a 
period of six years about 5)60 persons have been lynched in our 
Southern States. This is but a few hundred short of the total 
number of soldiers who lost their lives in Cuba during the war.’ lie 
adds: ‘lam not pleading for the negro alone. Lynching injures, 
hinders, and blunts the moral sensibilities of the young and tender 
manhood of the South.’ 

To leave the South for a moment, and turn to the Northern and 
Western States. 

Here we find the negro chafing under great burdens and battling 
against tremendous odds all because of his * colour ’ and the race to 
which he belongs. But when the black man compares his position 
in the North and West with his standing in the ex-slave States, he 
decides at once that he is now in a perfect Paradise. And in liis 
own sweet racial cadences he breaks forth into singing : 

Shout, 0 shout, children ; 

Shout, you’re free! 

For the good Lord has bought your liberty. 

Why dees he*thus sing when, in reality, he is by no means a free 
man ? 
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First, because in travelling, if be pays for a first-class ticket on 
railways or elsewhere, be is allowed to redeerfi that for which he pays, 
and he receives the same accommodations as others who pay the same 
fare as he does. In the South he is not allowed to do this. More¬ 
over, and best of all, his children attend school with other children, 
and have as good opportunities and advantages as others—so far as 
the Board Schools are concerned. Coloured and white children often 
occupy the same ‘ desk ’ in the Grammar and High Schools, and one 
receives the same attention from the teachers as the other. 

In many of the Eastern States, especially if the coloured girls are 
competent, they are employed as teachers in the Board Schools, and 
revive the same pay as white girls,' teaching like grades, and 
are treated just the same by the school authorities as the white girls 
are, there beirlg absolutely no distinction made in this respect. 
When coloured boys and girls graduate frorti the Grammar and High 
Schools, if they desire to do so they may go to college, where, 
1 according to the curriculum, they have precisely the same advantages 
as do white students. In many cases, coloured students have taken 
first places in their classes, and received the highest hojiours within 
the gift of the institutiohs. I have been a student in three Eastern 
institutions, and therefore speak from personal knowledge. 

If young coloured men possess particular gifts for athletic sports, 
they are generally admitted into athletic associations, where their 
chances for winning honours are just as good as a young white njan’s, 
especially in New England, and particularly at Harvard University. 

W. H. Lewis, B.A., LL.l)., is considered to be one of the best 
football players Harvard has ever had.* lie was born in the South, 
and had to go North where educational advantages for coloured 
students are as good as for a white. My friend Mr. Lewis took his 
B.A. degree at Amherst College in Massachusetts, and his LL.l). at 
the Harvard Law School. In both institutions Mr. Lewis was con¬ 
sidered second to none, both in his studies and in athletic sports. 

Friend Lewis is now practising at the Bar in Boston, Mass., and 
most of his clients are white. 

When playing football at Harvard Lewis wrote a book on football, 
which met with splendid favour jn the athletic world, and has had 
an enormous circulation. 

I have many friendg of my race who have graduated in Northern 
and Western institutions, and they are doing well in their different 
professions in the North and West, and are well patronised by white 
people.* Politically, the negro may vote his own opinion, though I 
do not say that he receives his full share of the spoils. 

All charitable institutions are open to him as to the whites. If 
ill, and he desires it, he is carried to some hospital where he gets good 
treatment. Before the law courts he has a fair hearing, and when 
convicted and sent to prison he is treated the same as white prisoners. 
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Thus far, the negro is almost as free as any other man. But 
there is another side to *the question, which is both lamentable and 
pathetic. What is it ? 

In the work-a-day world the negro has many and great disabilities 
placed upon him. Hence the task of winning bread and butter is 
dreadfully hard. Almost every branch of work in the North and 
West is controlled by labour movements, and white workers say: 

‘ The first qualification necessary to become a member is to be white.’ 
They demonstrate what they mean by debarring all persons with 
African blood in their veins from joining labour -societies. Thus, 
negroes are absolutely cut off from earning an honest living in the 
industrial world. * * 

White workers claim that negroes are ‘ blacklegs,’ and underwork 
them; they cut prices, and .are willing to work cheaper than the whites. 

This is altogether incorrect. Bacial prejudice is the sole cause 
of this discrimination. 

Given an opportunity, and coloured workers will demand the > 
same pay and conditions as the whites exact. 

In consequence of the attitude of white to black workers, the 
blacks are pushed into hotels, boarding-houses, restaurants, and into 
‘ The Pullman Car Service ’ on railways. 

But in these places the negro has no chance to advance from the 
time he enters such places until he leaves; whether it be long or 
short, he is stationed in the one place. 

Because of the negro’s extreme politeness and particular defer¬ 
ence to the guests, all the first-class hotels in Boston employ 
coloured waiters in preference to white, though in New York City 
white waiters are preferable to black. 

I speak from personal knowledge gained from seeking and finding 
employment in these places. Coloured students from the South 
earn most of the money to pay for their education in Northern 
colleges by working in hotels during the summer holiday season. 
Not only have I been a waiter in summer hotels, but have also had 
charge of dining-rooms, and have served any number of New York 
millionaires. 

„ One summer a New York gentleman was so well pleased with 
my services that on leaving the hotel he gave me a cheque for 10£., 
and an English gentleman, who sat at the same table, gave me a 
cheque for 51. These gentlemen knew that I was a student in 
college, and, thinking that I was studying for the ministry, said: 

‘ Tobias, if you make as good a minister as you are a nic6 polite 
waiter, you will surely win many souls for the next world.’ 

It is generally accepted in America, when a coloured man goes 
to college, that he is preparing to preach among the coloured people. 
I suppose this is due to the fact that white ministers generally have 
their hands full when there is a coloured soul to be saved. 
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Quite a few coloured men of families are caretakers of offices 
and large buildings, and are considered honest on the whole, and are 
well liked by those who employ them. 

There are a few coloured people who hold' some very important 
positions, and'are highly respected by those for whom they work, 
and also by those with whom they come into contact through 
business intercourses. 

I have friends employed on leading New England daily news¬ 
papers, and they are well paid. I also know of a few instances where 
large manufacturers have hired negroes to work in mills and have 
told all whites who objected to work by the side of a coloured person 
ta*clear out; but I do not know of a single case where white workers 
have taken such advice. 

Socially the coloured man is ostracised in all parts of the United 
States as a rule. But there are many of frhe best white families in 
the North and West who constantly entertain coloured gentlemen 
and ladies in their homes and think nothing of it. White ministers 
frequently do this. 

But I admit that anything approaching intermarriage of the 
races would certainly shutter such friendship to atoms, and the 
fragments could never be gathered up. But is this not true among 
all or most of the English-speaking white races the world over? 
It is not confined to Americans alone, and abundant proof is easily 
liad on this point. # 

There is no law to prevent such unions as are found on the 
statute books in all ex-slave States. But what is singularly true in 
such case is that the races are actually far less mixed in the North 
and West than in the South. 

In the South the white man is and has always been noted for 
making certain laws, and is the first man to break the very laws 
which he enacted. 

• Any number of coloured waiters, especially in New England, are 
married to white girls who were chambermaids in hotels, and such 
unions generally turn out good. There are some few white men 
married to coloured women in New England, and these marriages are 
also good. There would be more, but white men and coloured women 
are brought less into contact than coloured waiters and white 
chambermaids. 

» 

Miscegenation of whites and blacks, which is so distinctly 
marked in the South, took place when the slave planters owned the 
black'women, and it is at the door of the white man where the 
responsibility now rests. There is no such a thing as inborn social 
hatred. It is a thing that is acquired, a thing which emanates from 
economic and not social conditions. 

There is an affinity between all mankind, whiah, when given a 
chance, will assert itself. 
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This is a scientific law, which is absolutely true, and yet thou¬ 
sands of scientists will not admit it in discussing racial questions, 
more especially where one of the darker races is concerned. 

But is it not true that dislikes will, under favourable conditions, 
attract each other ? This theorem has been demonstrated by every 
schoolboy who has studied chemistry, and, for all that, learned men 
tacitly reject it and firmly deny it wheq speaking of the natural 
relation which one race of the human family bears to another. But 
the white man ignores facts in this case, and why ? Because, if he 
admits this principle to be true, he admits what is" absolutely true, 
and that is, given the same chances, the black man may prove him¬ 
self to be the white man’s equal! What then ? ‘ Each man m&y 
have to bear his own burden and so fulfil the law.’. Will it ever 
come to pass ? 


Back to tile Eace Fromlem in tiie Noirra and West 

In college coloured students have fair play, as far as the regular 
college curriqulum is concerned ; but ‘ The Greek Letter Societies,’ 
which are purely social, will not admit them to membership. I think 
this is almost as much a caste as a racial prejudice or rather * colour ’ 
prejudice, for hundreds of Irish students in New England institutions 
are treated in the same manner. But the Irish students have the 
best of the situation. If an Irish fellow has money and his father 
has political prestige which gives him social standing—which is often 
the case in American life—then the Irish fellow is sought after and 
welcomed into social societies in college. But not so with the 
coloured Btudent. Though he may have money, and in complexion 
he is as fair as any of his class-mates, and may stand as well or even 
better than any other fellow in his classes, his ‘ colour ’ or race or 
both will surely doom him. 

I have often observed this in college and attempted to discuss it 
with students and professors; but they don’t like to discuss such 
matters. They do not bear directly upon college studies. Coloured 
students may attend any white church near the college, and will 
always be well treated. But hardly any minister would venture to 
ask a coloured student to teach a class of white children in his 
Sunday School. Any coloured person may worship in white 
churches; but when it comes to joining a point might be raised— 
though there are hundreds of coloured people members of white 
churches, and are well treated. I myself am a member of a white 
church, and sang in the choir for two years, and went to many social 
gatherings in connection with the church, and was always well 
received, and treated as well as others. I might say, however, that 
I lived with the minister, who was preparing me for college. In his 
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family I had a place, just as a son, and never had any occasion to 
feel slighted in any way. 

I have always found the best of white friends in New England, 
and so have most coloured students from the South. New England 
people are mufth interested in the development of the coloured race. 

I know the whole family of a coloured girl who graduated at 
Vassar a few years ago. # They all live in Boston and go to white 
churches. The young lady in question is a member of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Boston, 'of which the late Bishop Brookes was 
rector for many years. When at Vassar College her friends, white 
and coloured, say she was treated all right, and I know for a fact that 
thte authorities knew, from beginning to end of her college course, 
that she was considered to be a coloured* girl. A white lady—member 
of Trinity—was much interested in her education, and had her go to 
Vassar. After her graduation there was considerable newspaper dis¬ 
cussion, that a coloured girl had actually graduated from one of the 
most, if not the most, aristocratic female colleges in America. 

There were many most unfavourable comments, as hundreds of 
newspapers generally make, to create sensation, though^ much of the 
talk was unwholesome. 

This young lady had many offers to go South and teach in a 
coloured college. But she declined, and received a first-class situa¬ 
tion in the Boston New Public Library, which Boston people say is 
the finest library in the world. Of course, Boston is the Athens of 
America, and Bostonians think Boston is yet to be the centre of the 
world. To appoint a member of the coloured race in the Boston 
New Public Library certainly shows* that Massachusetts, at least, 
is waking up on this ‘ knotty 5 American race problem. All the 
North and the West are slowly waking up, though there is tremen¬ 
dous apathy on this the great problem in American life. 

But the problem is being simplified day by day. 

* There are more than thirty thousand young negro men and 
women who have graduated from splendid institutions of learning 
during the past generation, and they are hard at work endeavouring 
to elevate others of the race, morally, religiously, and industriously, 
and, with the aid and assistance which lovers of humanity will con¬ 
tinue to give, the issue is sure and righteousness altogether. 

The world moves forwards and not backwards, nor does it stand 
still. The negro is working hard for his place as a man in American 
life and institutions, and he is bound to win. 


D. E. Tobias. 
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PLAGIARISM 


In this age of facilities everything which is not, and, with one excep¬ 
tion, everything which is worth acquiring, is within the reach of every¬ 
body. In less locomotive and possibly less fortunate' times, it was 
not everybody, if we may trust the authority of an eminent classic, 
who could go to Corinth. Nowadays nothing is easier, though 
Corinth is perhaps less worth going to than it was, for eminent 
tourist agencies positively infest the highways of London, and the 
interval between Victoria Station and the huddled mud-village in 
question is barely appreciable. In the same way the falls of Niagara, 
the Jubilee procession (as seen on the Biograph), prehistoric man (as 
seen at the Westminster Aquarium), a knowledge of foreign tongues 
(as taught on the modern sides of public schools), Wagner, golf links, 
American dentistry, cheap editions of immortal works, all in fact 
that makes life lovely, is brought to our very doors. There is 
scarcely a notable or curious object in the world that we cannot see 
or use, often to the accompaniment of appropriate music, within an 
hour or two of leaving the pavements of London, and many without 
leaving them at all. The cost, moreover, is, in most cases, really 
nominal. 

This murmur of undeniable platitude may serve to act as usher 
to a doubtful paradox—namely, that we are not of necessity one whit 
the better educated by all these exceptional advantages. We may in 
fact—and here perhaps is chilly and forbidding consolation—*be no 
wiser than Doctor Johnson, who, however, had the courage of his 
inept conviction, when he proclaimed the monstrous doctrine that one 
green field is like another green field. In those happier days any 
number of green fields were easily accessible from mid-London, and 
though Doctor Johnson might without difficulty look at them, yet he 
could not see them, and says as much. Ours, it is to be feared, may 
be the same hopeless case: we may look at Niagara and prehistoric 
man, we may doze in the hushed gloom of the theatre at Baireutb, 
we may have innumerable lessons in the Italian tongue, without 
seeing, hearing, or apprehending any of these things. There is some¬ 
thing lacking, no t less a thing indeed than that one which an age of 
facilities cannot supply, and it is critical perception. And critical 
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perception, we hope to show, is practically the same thing as 
Originality. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, in his late lamented capacity of essayist, made, 
in his charming essay on Handel, some remarks about originality, 
which are luminous. Whether they are absolutely and eternally 
true is so beside the point that we should not have mentioned it at 
all, except in view of that distressing and almost universal fallacy 
that a criticism in order to be valuable must necessarily be proof 
against all future criticism. There was never anything so commonly 
taken as a postulate which has so little claim even to probability. 
For criticism does not aim at answering' riddles, but in putting 
questions in new lights. This, as most -readers will remember, Mr. 
Balfour has done, when he defends with ‘nimbleness and great address 
Handel’s claim to originality. True, the master uses without 
acknowledgment somebody’s Mass, somebody else’s Bequiem, a third 
air, a fourth fugue, but this, according to the essayist, does not make 
.good the accusation of plagiarism. On the contrary, Handel dis¬ 
covered the possibilities of admittedly inferior work, and out of 
inferior work he made a star. Out of poor material he produces 
what is of the first order, out of old material he produces new, and 
by virtue of this he is a creator. 

Let us take this admirable piece of criticism as a starting-point, 
and, indeed, it is impossible to have a better. The defence is in¬ 
genious and almost convincing; for, as the essayist points out, Hgndel 
does not rob the original maestro of his theme, but rather gives him a 
credit for it which he would not otherwise have had. It was already 
forgotten, when Handel, to save himself trouble perhaps (the possible 
paltriness of his motive does not concern us), bestowed on the unhon¬ 
oured dead, immortality (and, we may add, a cherished opportunity 
for the musical critic to show his own acumen), and on the music- 
loving public the Hallelujah Chorus. The world benefits all round, 
and- it is difficult to see what harm has been done to anybody. The 
theft is harmless, and so morally speaking it is no theft, while aesthe¬ 
tically Handel has turned a common thing into a thing of beauty, 
the aim and the raison d’etre of the artist. 

Now truth is simple, and this train of argument is so simple that 
at first sight it looks as if it must be true. But to the. disturbance of 
one’s perfect peace, for we all like to believe in the ultimate truth of 
any fine piece of criticism, simplicity need not be true. For analogy, 
in another case, leads to a different conclusion. Homer, for instance, 
made use of current legends; the Iliad is a tissue of such, and in conse¬ 
quence the more advanced and enlightened scholars of the day have, 
so to speak, pulled him limb from limb, and substituted for that vene¬ 
rable name a company of myth-makers. To call Homer a plagiarist 
seems somehow a futile form of attack; one might Jess ridiculously 
throw pellets of bread at the Matterhorn with a view to its demolition. 
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Instead, these destructive scholars have exploded him. The poet 
Homer is not, any more, than Mrs. Harris ever was, but his shredded 
remains have been restored to their original possessors. That is the 
other side of the question. 

Now since the time when language was not, and had to be 
invented, since Adam found names for the beasts of the earth, 
no one has conceivably been free from the workings of heredity 
within him. Nor is heredity our only debt to preceding ages. As 
soon as the first cave-man carved a rude relief in the sandstone rock, 
other cave-men, not necessarily his descendants, saw it. Excavation 
has shown that most of them, if not all, went and did likewise. This 
imitative instinct has perhaps more achievement to be laid tq_ its 
account than heredity. No one can escape from it. It is perhaps 
unreasonable, but it is certainly overpowering. No actress can help 
wriggling after seeing thg divine Sarah, no actor can help ranting 
after seeing—somebody else. But it is to be noted that neither 
heredity nor the imitative instinct is in any way related to 
plagiarism, for at that rate no artist—for artists are imitative above 
all other folk—was ever original. Beethoven showing in his early 
work the effect Mozart had on him, is no less original than when he 
makes a London audience hold their breath over the Appassionato,: 
the one is as truly Beethoven as the other. It is, however, the 
merest childishness to say that it is only because Beethoven has not 
actually written one bar or more than one bar identical with an 
excerpt from Mozart that we cannot accuse him of plagiarism, but 
that he may be reminiscent of Mozart as long as he pleases, and, as 
long as he is reminiscent only, he does not sacrifice originality. For 
the essence and so the artistic crime of plagiarism lies, it would seem, 
not in the fact of appropriating what o'thers have said or indicated, but 
in the manner in which the appropriation is made. In a word and 
without paradox, the truth seems to be that unintelligent theft is 
pl agiarism, cri tical theft is not inconsistent with the truest originality. 
And over tbis^itrls a relief to find, Mr. Balfour and the explosive 
scholars may not unreasonably shake hands. 

This is no obscure doctrine, but it requires an intelligent and 
lucidly minded judge to administer its justice rightly, and all critics, 
though top-heavy with an exhaustive knowledge of the sources from 
which an author or artist might conceivably draw his material, will 
not necessarily take silk in this ultimate court. A certain situation 
in a work of fiction, a certain passage of music, may remind one such 
of a similar situation or passage in the work of a different author. 
The native disposition of man to make things pleasant will then, it 
is likely, prompt him to say that the later artist ‘ cribbed ’ from the 
earlier. He may be right, but his bow has been drawn at a venture, 
and he may be so completely wrong, and wandering in so remote a 
darkness of ignorance, that it is not possible that, unless he lives 
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to be very old, he should ever emerge into the light. To take but 
one instance, let us grant to the critics of’ the Elizabethan age a 
high average of intelligence and a great deal of obscure information, 
and imagine them going home after a first night of one of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays.® Assuredly many of them will be of one mind. 
Original ? Why! the whole subject-matter occurs in an Italian 
drama, and this playwright has stolen and marred in the stealing. 
We should observe also that it would be the critics of the widest 
education—the critics, to translate into current English, of the 
sixpenny papers— 1 who would lead these battering assaults against the 
rising author, the most educated and well-read of the public who 
womld applaud their condemnation. 

At this point it is necessary for the well-being of the argument 
to make a postulate, but one which is not likely to raise serious 
objections—namely, that Shakespeare, or*the man who wrote the 
plays which pass under his name, had an original mind. It is really 
! no use calling him a plagiarist; those w'ho have read him are prac¬ 
tically all of one mind about him. But many of the up-to-date 
critics of his day would assuredly have called him by fehe criminal 
name, and from our postulate it follows that they were wrong. 

Now here the tentative definition of plagiarism given above holds 
good. Shakespeare used as dramatic material stuff that was already! 
dramatic material, but he used it not unwisely. He had a certain 
sense of situation, of development, of climax—in a word, he? was 
critical. Had he not been it is unlikely that he would have survived; 
at any rate, he would not in the smallest degree have resembled the 
Shakespeare we know. And what Shakfespeare was, that, to a degree 
though infinitesimal, every creative artist is—namely, a critical 
artist. The converse unhappily does not certainly hold good, for in 
that case such critics as those who elevated Mr. Robert Montgomery 
to highest Parnassus might have devoted their time to composing 
immortal works themselves, instead of failing to render immortal so 
much that breathes the odour of decay. 

The question thus narrows itself down to the inquiry as to what 
constitutes unintelligent theft. Aft knows no Code Napoleon, and 
the theft must, to begin with, be certainly proved, but the theft has* 
to be of a particular kind. It becomes necessary to hazard a second 
definition, a working hypothesis, which may be suggested thus. 
Unintelligent theft is theft which does not see and show in the 
material stolen a higher possibility for its use than that in which it 
was previously employed. To fail in this is to be convicted of 
plagiarism. Uncut diamonds, artistically speaking, may be legiti¬ 
mately taken away from their idiot-possessor, provided the thief will 
well and truly cut them, thus giving them a new brilliance. This is 
not a theft, properly speaking : rather it is a duty. Tt is good that 
diamonds should be stolen, be they yours, ours, or another's, provided 
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only—this is essential—that the new possessor exhibits them to better 
advantage. They may Already have been pebbles in some barbarous 
toilet; it is the artist’s business to steal them thence, and make of 
them a jparure for a queen. Acute and anguished cries of ‘ Stop 
thief’ will undoubtedly sound through Fleet Street, Especially from 
the better-informed but less judicial critics, but these may be 
safely disregarded. For from the artistic point of view it may be 
broadly said that there has been no absolutely new material for 
the use of Art for many years, unless indeed we seriously regard 
the conversations which Mr. Kipling gives us between a garboard- 
strake, a taffrail and a main scupper as grains gathered from a field 
hitherto unreaped, and harvest-ripe for the artist. For even if, after 
we have read one of these mechanical (using the work literally) 
symposiums in mid-Atlantic or the engine-shed, wfe feel that the 
discovery of a new min£ of art-material has been made, the most 
ardent of us will admit that the vein is narrow, and requires a vast 
expense in working. True such symposiums can be indefinitely - 
multiplied, and, if a conversation between a bilge-stringer and a siren 
whistle is capable of receiving artistic treatment, no doubt the same 
ingenious hand could do something quaint and highly technical 
between a pen, a piece of sealing-wax and a blotting-pad. At the same 
time it is hard to realise that there will be a literature of the future 
entirely built up from the fictitious animation of mean and lifeless 
objects. In other words, the great facts of life which concern Art are 
already exploited: love, death, line, colour are common property. 
Yet if another author was inspired to write another conversation 
between various garboard-stlakes, we should all exclaim that he was 
plagiarising from the works of Mr. Kipling, whereas if we knew that 
another novel was shortly to appear (it is quite certain indeed that 
it will) dealing with romantic and amorous adventure, we should not 
rashly assume that it must necessarily be a pilfering of Sir Walter 
Scott. And the reason for this is clear: we are at present disposed 
to think that Mr. Kipling ‘ finished ’ garboard-strakes ; at least we 
cannot imagine that anything he has not said about them is conceiv¬ 
ably interesting, whereas it is perfectly certain that there is much 
•still left to be said on the subject of romantic adventure, though all 
the materials for a new work of this kind have already been used a 
myriad of times. Some uncut diamond is still lying virgin in that 
rich soil, or is already piled at the door of many a second-hand book¬ 
seller, ready for the thief and the polisher. Perhaps Mr. Kipling 
would say the same about garboard-strakes, and if he is fight, it 
is also right that we should have other stories about them, and 
these, even if done by a different hand, we shall justly consider, not 
plagiarism from him, but quite original compositions. 

A different*and more difficult plagiarism-problem concerns the 
style-stealer. That any author who reads as well as writes (M. Viaud, 
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we are told, does not read, and perhaps that is why his own style is 
charged with so unique a melancholy) should not he influenced by 
the style of any favourite author cannot and shotild not be expected. 
Many books, of course, have no style at all, and these the most imitative 
as well as the most fastidious author may read without the smallest 
danger, and it is lucky there are so many of them. But any vigorous 
unexpected turn of sentence, 'particularly if it be persistent, must 
always attract attention, and by the immutable instinct of imitation 
produce in the reader a tendency, however slight, of casting sentences 
in the same mould, of reflecting—and this is more primarily causal— 
the habit and attitude of mind that produced those sentences. This 
decade has seen, if not the rise, at any rate the best work of one 
of the most distinctive masters of style, that holds, arrests, and 
claims imitation. The hall-mark of originality is on every sentence, 
yet, as we know from the author, and. as the internal evidence ol 
every line he wrote bears out, he formed his style laboriously, play¬ 
ing, as he says, ‘ the sedulous ape 5 to all the great masters of English. 
This style of Stevenson’s is, above all contemporary authors’, arresting, 
and he is an extremely suitable test for this subject of style-stealing, 
(rive, for instance, to a much less intelligent person than Macaulay’s 
‘every schoolboy,’ Weir of Jlermiston , Kidnapped, or Across the 
Plains, and make him read that alone for a week. At the end of the 
time let him write a short essay on any subject, and it is beyond 
question that a perceptible dash of Stevenson will be found iii what 
may otherwise be an insipid outpouring. Apply the same test to 
anyone who is in the habit of writing, and is able under favourable 
circumstances to express simple ideas in plain English, and the result 
will be startling. You will get as much spurious Stevenson as his 
warmest admirer could demand from anybody, as much slipshod and 
diluted Stevenson as his bitterest enemy could desire. The third 
step is more subtle. Give to the accomplished writer, the person 
who can turn out readable articles and not intolerable fiction, an 
essay to write (after a course of the same treatment) on some pursuit, 
like camping out of doors or playing soldiers, which is dear to him, 
and which also was dear to Steverson, and without any doubt what¬ 
ever you will find therein sentences which might, sentences which 
must have been written by that delectable author, whether they 
actually were or not. 

Now in this matter of style the point where plagiarism enters is 
infinitely more elusive than when we deal with plagiarisms of definite 
ideas and definite subjects. To what degree is it proper for an 
author to borrow style, to what degree] to imitate the mode which 
produces style ? Does he become a plagiarist—that is, an unintelligent 
thief—at the moment he consciously borrows or steals ? Is it allow¬ 
able for him, finding he is confronted with a description, say of a 
halting-place for the night under pines, to deliberately write something 
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Stevensonian, something < which has the aroma (if he can rightly 
catch it) of the immortal chapter out of the Wanderings with a 
Donkey ? Being,'let us suppose, a lover of Stevenson, it is im¬ 
possible that the Locus classicus for a night out of doors should not 
irresistibly occur to him, and must he forget, as far as he can, not 
only all that is there said, but, which is far more difficult and far 
more important, the whole of that inimitable (or so he fears) way of 
saying it ? If absolute literary honesty, and all honesty is absolute, 
demands so heavy a renunciation, where is the profit of Stevenson at 
all to future authors, and what becomes of the effect he inevitably 
has, and will increasingly continue to have, on English literature ? 

The question answers itself. Such Rabbinical honesty is r no 
honesty at all; it may cease to concern us, for its practice is not only 
impossible, a small matter, but wholly inexpedient, a great one. 
Must all aspiring scribblers attempt to put out of their minds, the 
moment they lay faltering pen to paper, all the bygone might by 
aid of which alone they are scribblers at all ? It is like telling a 1 
child to forget all its grammar has taught it when the moment has 
come for writ’mg its French exercise. Such topsy-turvy morality may 
go to the Pharisees or the dust-bin. But where, then, are we to find 
a conscience ? 

The commonest of platitudes, as is their way, again furnishes us 
with an analogy which may point to a solution. The body, it has 
been ‘often remarked, reacts on the mind, the mind on the body. 
Who does not know the blackness of spirit, the conviction of the 
tediousness of life, above all the certainty of inward guilt which 
ensues on errors of diet, as advertisements elegantly put it ? 
Indigestion is the mother of remorse; shellfish bring near to us 
the sense of sin. Here is a parable, and the interpretation, or 
rather the application, is blatantly obvious. For the same 
phenomenon is incontrovertibly shown in the case of literary and 
artistic digestion, and the sense of sin consequent thereon. There 
exist in this world great masses of admirable literary food, the 
inherited treasury of the race. On these we feed—all of us, "that is 
to say, except M. Viaud—and without them we starve. But it is 
necessary that we should assimilate what we take, the food must be 
digested. That done, it becomes a part of us, it enters into our 
muscles, our bones, our brains, it has caused -and is causing to make 
us grow in our own small manner, and the words we use, and the 
things we write, and the songs we sing, are the inevitable outcome 
of the nourishment we have received. But if all this has not been 
assimilated, there ensues the sense of sin, and other disorders, and 
we know that we have used somehow wrongly what was meant to 
feed us. And thus the warrant of arrest for plagiarism is served. 
Whether others present it, or whether we fill it up and hand it to 
ourselves, is of small account. There it is. 
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Here, then, is a need for an honesty not Pharisaical but tran¬ 
scendental. To attempt to steal a style from another is a crime of 
the most serious import, but its successful accomplishment is luckily 
a difficult matter—it is stealing in broad day. On the other hand, 
our duty and® our pleasure alike bid us to study, and by healthy 
study to assimilate the splendid meal which, among other things, 
sixpenny editions, one of our latter-day advantages, afford us. Then 
if we practise, so to speak, and every one practises, for life in itself 
is an art, to be learned from the contemplation of noble lives, we 
shall get, by assimilation of our food, not a plagiarised imitation of 
our original, but a manner which, but for it, could never have been 
ours. The painter will legitimately, necessarily soak himself in 
masterpieces, the sculptor in Greek statues, not that he may give us 
a reminiscence of Plieidias, but something which, without Pheidias, 
could not have been produced. To cut adrift when salvation lies on 
the shore may be an original proceeding, but its end is a suicide’s 
grave, which is not original, but merely idiotic. 

To conclude, it is possible in these matters of plagiarism to 
deceive others, and that in two ways, for we may on the one hand 
escape detection, and on the other be honestly thought to have 
;*tolen when we did not steal. The hitter is the more rare. But 
ourselves we cannot really deceive, for we bear within us an inherent 
sense of right and wrong, which, though we transgress, registers the 
transgression. That register is, even to the wickedest of us, 
perfectly legible, and it, as far as we are concerned, is the final appeal. 
No amount of dissimulation will conceal from ourselves the fact that 
we have stolen unintelligently, that we have not digested properly. 
Doctors, critics, may fail to detect our unhealthy pallor; it is even 
possible that they may say we are pale when we are not. But the 
true diagnosis is from within. 

E. F. Benson. 
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THE CHURCHMAN'S POLITICS: 
A DIALOGUE 


Urhanus, a London cvraie. Rusttcus, a country vicar. 

Scene.— Urbanu s’ Study. Time.—11 p.m. 

Rustics. All, Urbanus, so you’re back. Well, have you and 
your Parochial Church Council settled all our difficulties for us ? 
You had a successful meeting, I hope ? 

Urbanus. Most successful in every way. It showed clearly 
enough .that the intelligent laity is coming round to our view of the 
situation. The meeting carried my motion almost nem. con. 

R. That must have been very gratifying. May I ask how your 
proposition was worded ? 

U. 'As simply as possible. ‘That the only hope of securing 
spiritual liberty for the Church lies in some form of Disestablish¬ 
ment.’ 

R. Was that all ? 

U. All ? Of course; what more would you have ? 

R. Nothing, no doubt—for oratorical purposes. ‘ Some form of 
Disestablishment.’ What could be more beautifully vague ? 

U. My dear Rusticus, we have first of all to get the principle 
adopted. The details we can arrange later. 

R. Don’t be too sure of that, Urbanus. However, I’ll return to 
that point presently. In the meantime, I should be curious to hear 
a rfeumd of your arguments. 

U. Oh, they are familiar enough to you—in fact, they are 
precisely those which you would have employed yourself had you 
been in my place. For, after all, although you don’t go quite as far 
as we do at St. Elfrida’s, you are a follower of the Tractarians, and a 
Catholic. 

R. Those two terms, unfortunately, are not interchangeable 
nowadays. However, we are both what people call ‘ High Church¬ 
men.’ Now for your arguments. 

U. Well, I pointed out how intolerable is the situation created 
by the Archbishops’ ‘ opinion.’ In deference, forsooth, to a musty 
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Act of Parliament we are to be deprived of an adjunct of worship which 
is part of our Catholic heritage. 

R. ‘Which is lacking primitive authority,’ you must add in 
common fairness. 

U. That depends on the meaning you attach to ‘ primitive.’ 

R. For goodness’ sake, Urbanus, don’t adopt the casuistry which 
tries to stretch the word ‘primitive’ so as to include—for this 
occasion only—a few extfa Centuries. You know, as well as I do, 
what was the primitive period as understood by the Tractarians. 
And every attempt to prove that the ceremonial use of incense was 
recognised within that period has failed ignominiously. 

. U. That is quite beside the point. The Archbishops didn’t 
condemn the use of incense on the ground that it is ‘ un-primitive ’ 
but merely because it is ‘ illegal.’ They based their decision, in fact, 
entirely upon their interpretation of an Act of Parliament. What we 
question is not their judgment—for their reading, one way or the 
other, of an Act of Parliament we don’t care a rap—but the 
grounds on which the judgment was based. 

R. So far I agree with you, Urbanus. I am not in the least 
sorry that they decided against the use of incense, because I can’t 
persuade myself that there is any primitive authority for it. .Still, I 
regret no less than yourself that their decision was guided, not by 
any such view as this, but by an Act of Parliament. We can never 
concede to Parliament the power ‘ to decree Rites or Ceremonies,’ or 
to forbid them, which belongs to the Church alone. 

U. That is exactly the point I made in my speech. In other 
words, we must shake off the fettejs of Parliament, the Privy 
Council, and the whole Erastian system. That means, of course, 
that we must work for Disestablishment. 

R. And the result ? 

U. The results will be the infusing of new vitality into the Church. 
There may be some temporary hardship to be faced- 

R. Yes, that, to say the least, is possible. 

E7. But the good will more than counterbalance the ill. We 
shall be delivered from the interference of the State, Convocation will 
cease to be a mere debating-society and will resume its rightful place 
as the governing body of the Church, and we shall at last enjoy that 
great heritage of which we have been so long and so unjustly 
deprived. 

R. Beautiful! Loud cheers ; a vote of thanks to the chair; and 
so you* returned home. Well, Urbanus, the faculty of being able to 
dream pleasantly is an enviable one. Allow me to congratulate you. 

U. A dream ? Nothing of the sort, Rusticus; we mean to work 
for it tooth and nail. 

R. You do ? Then I fear that I must withdraw my congratula¬ 
tions, and substitute my very sincere condolences. To be quite frank, 
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my dear Urbanus, you and your friends are living in a fool’s paradise. 
Worse still, you are bent on a policy of the most brutal selfishness. 

U. Perhaps you will have the goodness to explain yourself? 

R. Certainly. Let us take the two charges in order. First, then, 

I assert that you are living in a fool’s paradise: in other words, that 
the actual results of the change you mean to bring about will be 
wholly unlike those you anticipate. You and your friends desire, 
so I understand, ‘ some form of Disestablishment.’ Now what is that 
form to be ? Give us, not vague talk, but a practicable scheme. 

17. I have told you already that we don’t bind ourselves at present 
to any particular scheme. The details can be arranged later. 

R. Can they ? Just consider your position in a practical way.. 
The question of Disestablishment, we may suppose, will be in the 
forefront at the next general election. Then, if your words mean 
anything, you will support those Parliamentary candidates who will 
pledge themselves to vote in favour of a Disestablishment Bill. 

U. Certainly—on their promise to support only a measure drawn 
on equitable lines. 

R. My dear Urbanus, your ignorance of Parliamentary human 
nature is really sublime! How many of those promises, do you 
imagine, will be recalled when—thanks to your exertions—a Radical 
Government, largely composed of Dissenters, has been placed in 
power ? Then your scheme of ‘ some form of Disestablishment ’ 
will be shaped for you by those who are the avowed enemies of the 
Church—and pretty treatment we may expect at their hands! 

U. I admitted, you will remember, that there would be some 
temporary hardships to be faced. 

R. Yes ; that comes under the head of ‘ brutal selfishness,’ which 
I am coming to directly. 

U. ‘Brutal selfishness’—when we propose cheerfully to suffer 
for the welfare of the Church ! Really, Rusticus ! 

R. Wait a minute. I haven’t quite done with the ‘ fool’s paradise’ 
aspect of your policy. Next, you wish to see Convocation the govern¬ 
ing body of the Church. Well and good. But do you really 
suppose that the majority of Convocation will be in sympathy with 
Catholic views ? If so, I’m afraid that you are greatly mistaken. Then 
there is the question of patronage; how is that to be managed ? 

U. That again is a detail, and one of no great importance. Any 
change must be an improvement on the present system. Perhaps the 
patronage would be administered by a central Board, with the 
assistance of the Parochial Councils. 

R. And, once more, are you blind to the fact that the vast 
maj ority of these Parochial Councils will be strongly Protestant ? 
Living here, as you do, in town, I’m afraid that you have a totally 
false impression of the relative strength of the Church parties 
in the country at large. You take part in well-attended E.C.U. 
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meetings, you address your Parochial Church Council—which, by 
the way, is practically a packed body, and,very different from the 
council which would be elected by a popular vote—and so you really 
come to believe that the majority of English people are of our way 
of thinking in regard to doctrine and ritual. 

U. You surely won’t deny that the Catholic party is steadily 
growing in numbers and influence ? 

It. No doubt; but it* is still—and will be for many years to 
come—in a hopeless minority. It is simply by virtue of the Esta¬ 
blishment, in spite of the obvious defects of the system, that we 
Catholics and the extreme Evangelicals can co-exist within the 
cosines of the same Church. . 

U. That seems to me a very questionable advantage. 1 don’t 
want to seem, uncharitable, Rusticus, but I often wish that the 
extreme Evangelicals could be driven to declare themselves for what 
they really are—Dissenters. Why should they be allowed to mas¬ 
querade as Churchmen while they hold views inconsistent with the 
very idea of a Church ? If Disestablishment forces them to leave the 
Church of which they are only nominal members, so much the better. 

It. Yes, my dear Urbanus, but doesn’t it occur to you that these 
same Evangelicals hold precisely similar views about us ?. They 
believe firmly that the High Church party is really endeavouring to 
restore the power of Rome, and between Catholic and Roman 
Catholic they are quite unable to distinguish. That, no doubt, 
shows their extreme ignorance, yet it is the view which they sin¬ 
cerely hold. And they talk about us in just the language which you 
employed about them. ‘ These Ritualists,’ they say in effect, ‘ are 
Papists in disguise. Let us make it impossible for them to remain 
in the Protestant Church of England, and force them to declare 
themselves in their true colours.’ And now perhaps you see the 
drift of my argument. Under the Establishment both these parties 
can' co-exist. In a Disestablished Church there will be at once a 
bitter fight for supremacy in Convocation and in each of your 
Diocesan Synods and Parochial Councils. The weaker will go to the 
wall. And the weaker—indubitably the weaker at present, whatever 
it may be fifty years hence—is the* High Church party. 

U. You are indeed a cheerlul prophet! Pray complete your 
picture; what will happen to us then ? 

R. I don’t know.' A few may secede to Rome in despair. 
Probably most of us will be in a position rather like that of the Non- 
iurors,*and the Catholic party will degenerate into a mere sect. 
But at least I have proved my point, I think, that when you talk of 
‘ freedom,’ 1 spiritual liberty,’ and so on, as the certain result of 
Disestablishment, you are living in a fool’s paradise. As a matter of 
fact, you will have exchanged the occasional interference of the Privy 
Council for the continued tyranny of a Protestant Convocation and 
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Synod and Parochial Board. And you will be infinitely worse off 
than you were before, , 

U. Well, I never expected to hear these Erastian sentiments from 
your lips, Rusticus. You really believe, then, that her subjection to 
the State makes for the good of the Church ? 

R. On the contrary, I am a firm believer in Disestablishment. 

U. IVhat? 

R. Let me finish. Say, fifty years hedce. By that time, if the 
clergy will spend the interval not on the platform but in teaching 
and educating the people, Disestablishment will be desirable. At 
present, for the reasons I have given, it is quite the reverse. 

U. They hardly deserve to be called reasons, do they ? All tfyat 
you have said is simply year own dismal forecast of what the 
consequences of Disestablishment will be. We consider the same 
facts and arrive at another, conclusion. 

R. No, you jump to another conclusion, and deliberately turn 
your back on the facts. You and your friends talk vaguely of ‘some 
form of Disestablishment,’ but you abstain from considering plain 
facts in a common-sense way. It is so much pleasanter to make 
perorations about the tyranny of the Privy Council! 

U. ,Yes, and our policy is one of ‘ brutal selfishness.’ You have 
yet to explain that remarkable statement of yours, Rusticus. 

R. It is simple enough. Mind, nearly all this cry for rushing 
on Disestablishment comes from you town clergy. And what do 
you propose to gain by it ? 

U. The spiritual freedom of the Church. 

R. Which, being interpreted, means liberty to use all sorts of 
fancy ritual and Continental services which have no place in the 
history of the Church of England. I am often called a Ritualist, and 
in my parish, as you know, we have a Catholic ceremonial—that is 
to say, we use lights and vestments. But, to be quite frank, your 
methods at St. Elfrida’s simply nauseate me. 

U. And yet you call yourself a follower of the Tractarians ! 

R. Yes; and, I venture to think, with a better claim to that 
title than you can show. This morning I went to Mass, as you prefer 
to term it, in your church. The “whole was said almost inaudibly, 
there were all sorts of interpolations, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I could follow the service at all. I couldn’t help thinking 
that such men as Pusey and Keble would have been far happier at the 
most simple celebration, provided it was reverently done, than with 
such a service as this. And you’re not content with maiming the 
Rite in this way, but you want Benediction and other pseudo-Roman 
Services as well. 

U. Why shouldn’t we wish to use them, if our congregation would 
value them ? 

i 

R. Your congregation! Upon my word, Urbanus, your * congre- 
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gationalism ’ is worse than that of the Evangelicals. Is this, then, to 
be your test—not ‘ has this service primitive authority, is it congruous 
with the teaching and the history of the English Church’—but 
merely ‘will it tickle the fancy of our congregation’? What do 
you suppose Pusey or Keble would have said to argument of that 
kind ? 

U. My dear Rusticus, you are exciting yourself unnecessarily, 
owing to your passion for details. We are not fighting for this or 
that service, but for the principle of spiritual freedom. 

R. Yes, and at what cost? You admitted that Disestablishment 
would involve ‘ some temporary hardship.’ That is very well for you 
tovrj. clergy, who would feel no hardship whatever, since you are 
supported by pew-rents and offertories’, and not by endowments. 
But in the country, your ‘ temporary hardship’ would mean nothing 
less than that the work of the Church, for a generation at least, 
would be brought to a standstill. In order to gain your fancy ritual, 
.you propose to de-Christianise hundreds of country parishes—parishes 
where there are no wealthy laymen, or, worse still, there is a bigoted 
Protestant Squire. And if that is not brutal selfishness, I do not 
know what is. 

U. Well, Rusticus, evidently we shall not agree. But I am glad 
that you believe at least in the principle of Disestablishment. 

R. Tes—when you have educated the people in Church matters. 
To teach—I cannot say it too emphatically—that is our duty for 
the present. And it is a duty which I fear we have ceased to fulfil. 
To forget our polemics, to forego fancy services, if only because 
we have got to convince the average "Englishman that we are not 
Papists in disguise; to be stem, as the Tractarians were stem, in 
disciplining our own lives—that, I think, would be a wiser course 
than to play into the hands of our enemies by clamouring for 
Disestabli shment. 

U . Yes, but suppose our Erastian Bishops yield still further to 
this senseless agitation? They have forbidden incense, suppose 
they npw interdict vestments, or the Eastward Position ? What will 
your next move be ? 

R. I decline to discuss remote improbabilities. But I am quite 
certain what my next move will be. 

U. Indeed ? 

R. Yes: it will be—upstairs. Good night, Urbanus; I am 
going to bed. 


Anthony C. Deane. 
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THE WAR-CLOUD IN THE FARTHEST 

EAST 


Two great questions claim the attention of the public at present—one 
is connected with the ultimate fate of the South African Republics, 
and the other with that of the Empire of Korea. The interests of 
the British Empire are so largely concerned in each region that. 
under no circumstances could we allow preoccupation about one of 
them to blind ourselves to the necessity of taking any needful 
precautions or warlike measures for the defence of our interests in 
the other. Moreover, it is well to note that our success in South 
Africa depends but little on the presence of any portion of the 
British fleet. Our formidable navy is thus left free to cope, with or 
without allies, against the forces of any Power that may seek to work 
to our disadvantage or assail our interests elsewhere in the world. 
The present position of affairs does not, therefore, warrant Japan's 
fear that ‘Russia’s mouse wijl now have a chance of playing in the 
absence of the English cat.’ 

To comprehend the Korean Question and the position of our¬ 
selves and our probable allies, the United States and Japan, in 
respect to it, we must take into account the following facts :—Korea 
is a great peninsula stretching southwards into the Pacific Ocean 
and dividing the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. Its eastern 
coast throughout its length faces the islands of Japan; its western 
coast confronts the mainland of China Proper; and its land border is 
bounded by Chinese Manchuria, "except for a short distance on the 
extreme north where it comes in contact with the Russian coast- 
province of Primorsk, a province that, together with the northern part 
of the basin of the Amur, was ceded by China to Russia by treaty in 
I860. Its coast-line, which is thus a southern extension of that of 
Russia, comprises some of the most magnificent natural harbours in 
the world, and, unlike the Russian harbours to the north, they have 
the advantage of being ice-free in winter, and can thus be approached 
and entered at all seasons of the year. Eight of these fine harbours 
have been opened to foreign trade, five of them since the conclusion 
of the Chino-Japanese War. 
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The United States has a population one and a half times as 
large as that of the United Kingdom, and her export of home pro¬ 
duce is larger in value than that of any other country in the world. 
Every year sees her people more and more driven into trade and 
manufacture fflr a livelihood. She is already becoming a world- 
power, and her commercial and other interests in the countries of 
the Far East, which face h^r on the other side of the Pacific, have 
been rapidly growing of late years, and bid fair to become immense 
in the near future; and she has lately displayed a strong determina¬ 
tion to side with Us and Japan in a mutual resolve to do our utmost 
to ensure equality of opportunity and freedom of trade for all the 
Woild alike in the great but as yet undeveloped markets of Eastern 
Asia. In Korea, moreover, the Unite'd States is especially and 
sentimentally interested. It was largely owing to her exertions that 
the Hermit Kingdom was opened to the tmde of the world, and she 
would look very black indeed at any Protectionist Power who 
endeavoured to close a door to her trade that she had gone to the 
pains of forcing open. 

As for Japan, her future prosperity, if not her very independence, 
is bound up in keeping Korea from the clutches of Russia. With 
Korea in Russia’s hands, its splendid harbours turned into so* many 
outlets for attack on Japan and on its neighbouring great markets 
in China, and the Russian armies recruited from the 15 million stalwart 
and hardy inhabitants of Korea, the safety of the whole of Eastern 
Asia would be imperilled, and the future trade and future life of Japan 
would be dependent on the will of the Tsar. Japan, with her com¬ 
paratively weak fleet and finances, might well dread coming to blows 
with such an antagonist as Russia ; but, as the past has proved, she 
is a plucky little nation, not afraid of her bigger neighbours, full of 
energy and enterprise, showing a wonderful power of assimilating 
modern knowledge and civilisation, and a natural genius and aptitude 
in warfare both by sea and by land. An alliance between England 
and Japan, in which Japan would be backed up by the English fleet 
and by. English money, would be so formidable that, without fighting, 
it could command respect for their rights and interests. By thus 
oiling the wheels, such an alliance would greatly tend to tin? 
removal of the friction at present existing in the Far East between 
nations on the one hand who would maintain the ‘ open door ’ and 
France and Russia on the other, who, with Protectionist proclivities, 
are seeking to encroach on their neighbours’ dominions in order to 
turn them into close preserves for their trade. 

The danger of the present position of affairs, so far as the Korean 
Question is concerned, lies in the fact that Russian treaties are 
notably of a pie-crust nature when her obligations under them con¬ 
flict with what Russia is pleased to call her historic aim. Her 
historic aim is to move one landmark after another so as to annex 
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the territories of her neighbours. Every one of her neighbours has 
suffered in its turn. Indeed for a little more than four centuries, 
from about the tinae when the agglomeration of petty States which 
formed the nucleus of the Russian Empire threw off the yoke of the 
Mongol Khans of the Golden Horde, Russia has beeA like a rolling 
snowball, picking up fragments of neighbouring territory, until it 
has become a veritable mosaic formed out parts of Sweden, Prussia, 
Austria, Poland, the Danubian Principalities, Turkey, Georgia, 
Circassia, Persia, Afghanistan, China,' Japan, and the Khanates of 
Europe and Asia. The continuation of this policy of expansion, coupled 
with the craving for revenge and glory on the part of France, has 
forced the Great Powers of continental Europe into two armed ca£ij5s, 
equally powerful—the Double Alliance, bent on increasing its arma¬ 
ments for aggression ; and the Triple Alliance, determined to follow 
suit in the defence of the collective interests of its combined Powers. 

It is otherwise in Asia, where no alliance for mutual defence 
exists, except in the case of Afghanistan, where we control the foreign' 
affairs of the present ruler and are bound to safeguard the inde¬ 
pendence and integrity of his dominions from outside attack. The 
long-standing religious feud between the Sunnite sect of Mahomedans 
in Turkey, Arabia, and Afghanistan, and the Shiah sect of Persia, 
prevents all hope of an alliance between the Governments of the 
Near East being formed for mutual defence in the case of Russian 
aggression. Any alliance for the defence of their independence and 
for safeguarding their dominions would have to be looked for else¬ 
where, among nations whose political and commercial interests 
would be largely at stake. /As for Russia’s neighbours in the Far 
East, the crass stupidity and foolish arrogance of the rulers and 
leading officials of China; their suspicion and hatred of foreigners ; 
their double-dealing policy ; and their dread that the reform of their 
financial and naval and military systems and administrations, which 
would be required in order to make China a useful ally, would inter¬ 
fere with their peculations and sweep away their perquisites, would 
render any alliance with unreformed China either impracticable or 
extremely uncertain in results. 

, Japan is thus forced to look to ,an alliance with England as the 
sole panacea for the evils now threatening her through her proximity 
to the Russian ogre. In order to see the situation from Japan’s 
point of view, we must allow for her recent experiences. Japan 
cannot forget Russia’s action towards her at the close of the 
Chino-Japanese War, when, in conjunction with France and Germany, 
she forced Japan to relinquish her hold on the Liaotung Peninsula, 
one of the chief fruits of her victory over China, and then proceeded 
to acquire the best part of that spoil for herself under the guise of a 
lease from China. Still less can she forget and forgive Russia’s 
subsequent action in Korea, a country which for centuries had formed 
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the bone of contention between the Governments of China and 
Japan, owing to each claiming it as a vassal State. War after war 
had been waged between the two countries owing to this disputed 
suzerainty, and a renewed contest over the matter, lasting for twelve 
years, brought*about the war of 1894-95, in which Japan had made 
her claim good by the test of battle. To contest her right as over- 
lord of Korea was touching Japan on her very tenderest spot. 

This Russia straightway proceeded to do, and, by persuading the 
Emperor of Korea to remove to her legation, under the pretext that 
the Japanese soshi were bent on taking his life, Russia got him in her 
power, and would not agree to his returning to his palace until Japan 
Had consented to sign a treaty and memorandupa with her, in May 1896, 
which placed the Russian and Japanese Governments on the same foot¬ 
ing in relation *to Korea. Under this treaty it was agreed that both 
Governments, with the view of remedying the financial embarrassment 
of Korea, would advise the Korean Government to suppress all useless 
expenditure and to establish an equilibrium between the expenses and 
the revenue; and that they would endeavour to leave to Korea, as 
soon as the financial and economical situation of that country would 
permit them to do so, the creation and the maintenance of an armed 
force and of a native police in sufficient proportion to maintain 
internal order without foreign aid. On tranquillity being thus 
completely restored and assured, all Russian and Japanese guards were 
to be removed from Korea. 

The ink was hardly dry on the signatures of these documents 
before Russia began preparing the ground for her next step towards 
the annexation of Korea, by persuadirg its Government to employ 
only Russian officers as musketry instructors. Having succeeded in 
this, she treated her recent treaty with Japan as so much waste paper, 
and brought such pressure to bear on the Korean Government that 
on the 5th of November, 1897, it agreed to sign an agreement with 
her which placed Korea entirely at Russia’s mercy. Under this 
treaty the preparation of the yearly Budget, the collection of the 
taxes and of the Customs, the Treasury, the expenditure of the revenue, 
were for the future to be placed in the hands of a Russian Govern¬ 
ment nominee, who was to act, as financial manager and financial 
adviser for the Korean Government. With the finances of Korea 
thus placed under Russian control, and with its army being trained 
by Russian officers, it seemed but a mere matter of time for the 
Hermit Kingdom to be incorporated in the Russian dominions. 

But Japan was not a nation that would be meekly jostled out of her 
rights. She at once expostulated with Russia, insisted that the 
Russo-Korean agreement should be annulled, and that a new and 
more rigid Russo-Japanese treaty should be drawn up which would 
leave Russia no loop-hole for future interference in Korea; and, 
finding that her remonstrances and demands were not being seriously 
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attended to, she commenced to mobilise her forces. Russia then 
understood that Japan was not to be trifled with. She accordingly 
withdrew the musketry instructors and financial adviser, and resumed 
the negotiations in earnest. Thus, on the 13th of April 1898, a new 
Russo-Japanese treaty was signed at Tokio, under which the two 
Governments agreed to the following articles:— 

Article I.—The Imperial Governments of Russia and Japan recognise definitely 
the sovereignty and entire independence of Korea, and pledge themselves mutually 
to abstain from all direct interference in the internal all airs of that country. * 

Article II.—Desiring to remove all possible causes of misunderstanding in tbe 
future, the Imperial Governments of Russia and Japan pledge themselves mutu¬ 
ally, in the event of Korea’jj having resource to the advice and assistance of efehtr 
Russia or Japan, to take no meastfre in respect to the appointment of military 
instructors or financial advisers without arriving beforehand at a mutual agreement 
on the subject. 

Article III.—In view of tie wide development taken by the commercial and 
industrial enterprises of Japan in Korea, as well as the large number of Japanese 
subjects residing in that country, the Russian Government will not hinder in any 
way the development of commercial and industrial relations between Japan and 
Korea. 


The subsequent orders issued for a large increase of the Russian 
military forces and fleet, and the endeavour of Russian subjects, 
diplomatically backed up by Russia, to secure leaseholds of three 
Korean harbours, comprising in each case fifteen miles of coast, and 
the more recent attempt of another Russian, similarly backed up, to 
secure an extensive strategic position in the magnificent Korean port 
of Masanpo—which lies within a few hours’ steam of southern Japan, 
and was only opened to trade on the 1st of May last—have given 
the Japanese serious matter for thought. If such leases were 
granted to Russian subjects, a little hanky-panky might soon turn 
them into Russian State property. The thin end of the wedge might 
thus be inserted, to be subsequently driven home with the military 
and naval hammer, which is now being largely increased in size. 
The situation must be grave, if not critical, for a correspondent of the 
Times, writing from the capital of Korea, to state, as he recently did : 
‘ It is a common impression amorig foreigners in the Far East that 
the question of the disposal of the peninsula of Korea must precede 
any settlement of the great Chinese problem.’ 

It is England’s interest and in England’s power to settle the 
Korean Question peaceably. This could be accomplished by 
negotiating an agreement with other Powers for the neutralisation 
of Korea, on the same lines as the neutralisation of Japan was 
accomplished by the agreement entered into by the representatives 
of France, the United States, Great Britain, and Holland, on the 
25th of July 1863, for taking measures for the reopening of the 
Inland Sea of Japan. In that agreement it was stated that the 
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representatives had agreed to establish certain principles to serve as 
a basis of future co-operation, which might strengthen the common 
understanding by removing suspicions which might be conceived as 
to the future projects of each of the representatives. They had 
therefore laid down as the general basis of their policy the neutralisa¬ 
tion of Japan, and under Article IV. they agreed ‘ neither to ask for 
nor to accept any concession of territory, nor any exclusive advantage 
whatever, either in the open ports or elsewhere in Japan.’ 

|Japan and Russia have already bound themselves to ‘ recognise 
definitely the sovereignty and entire independence of Korea.* What 
is to prevent England, the United States, and Germany—the other 
Powers mainly interested in that Empire—from joining with Russia 
and Japan in an agreement neutralising'Korea on the same lines that 
the representatives of the Allied Powers neutralised Japan in 18G3 ? 
Such action would remove one of the great elements of friction and 
unrest in Eastern Asia, and if the agreement were extended to 
China the peace of that region would be practically assured. The 
advantages of such action would be great. All cause of suspicion 
and jealousy being removed, joint action could be taken by the 
Powers to force China to follow the example of Japan by reforming 
her administrative and financial systems and freeing trade from all 
internal taxation and impediments. This would mean a tenfold 
increase of foreign trade with China. Anyhow we are bound, for the 
preservation of our mutual interests, to side with Japan in insisting 
that Russia shall not take up a position in Korea which would 
injuriously affect the safety and independence of a "Power which we 
look upon not only as a friendly ally, .but as the only ally we can 
safely count on for the defence of the ‘ open door ’ and of our mutual 
interests in the Far East. 

Our friendship for Japan is of long standing, and the following 
instance of it—which clearly shows the value our Foreign Office places 
uponits friendly alliance—was evidenced in May last year, when during 
a debate in the House of Lords Lord Kimberley, in giving the reasons 
why the Liberal Government, after the close of the Chino-Japanese War 
of 1894-95, had refused the invitation of Russia, Germany, and France 
to join them in the measures tfyey took to compel Japan to relin¬ 
quish possession of Port Arthur, declared that they, the Liberal 
Government, ‘ were of opinion, looking on the great change impend¬ 
ing in the Far East, that there was nothing more important to this 
country than to establish a friendly relation with the growing naval 
power *of Japan.’ And he added that ‘ he believed that a more 
seriously mistaken policy could not have been promoted than to have 
joined the other Powers in that action against Japan, and thereby 
alienating her from this country.’ 

The views of Japan on the subject of an alliance with England 
for the defence of their mutual interests were thus given in a 
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despatch, dated the 30th of April, 1898, from the Tokio correspon¬ 
dent of the Times, which was on its way to England at the time of 
Lord Kimberley’s.speech:— 

Three convictions may be now said to have taken firm hold of a large section 
of the Japanese public, and to be gaining ground daily. They are that Russia is 
marching steadily to a place of overshadowing power in the Far East, that China’s 
integrity must be preserved, and that England and Japan are bound to join hands 
for the prevention of the former result and the attainment of the latter. With 
regard to these points political parties are united. 

U 

The best alliances, Mr. Brodrick has informed us, are often those 
that, are least talked of, and it is a notable fact that although reasons 
have been given for sot expecting either Germany or the United 
States to join us in an alliance for the defence of mutual interests in 
Eastern Asia, not a word has been said against the“ likelihood and 
practicability of an Anglo-,Japanese alliance. An alliance with a 
power capable of putting a strong fleet and a well-equipped, well- 
trained, well-officered, and well-provided army of 530,000 men on a 
war footing in a few days, and with magnificent harbours near to the 
seat of war, would be an enormous advantage in case war was forced 
upon us in the Far East by Itussia’s advance on Peking or by her 
attempted occupation of Korea. 

But it is not only the interests of Japan and ourselves that 
would be affected if Russia’s policy of expansion were carried out in 
Eastern Asia. It is true that the interests of European continental 
Powers in that region are small in comparison with their interests 
in Europe, yet those small interests are capable of rapid and enor¬ 
mous growth in the near future ; thus, as Mr. Brodrick believes, 

4 while we might appear very often to be proceeding alone in these 
matters, we were very often voicing the opinion of more Powers than 
appeared on the surface.’ And, in reference to Lord Salisbury’s 
advice to the Chinese Government not to consent to a Russian 
railway being extended to Peking, as such a line would lead to 
Russian domination over the Government at the capital and to the 
ultimate break-up of the Chinese Empire, Mr. Brodrick declared he 
thought it not impossible that we 4 would find that other Powers who 
might not actually speak in the same tones would not be found to 
be backward in showing that they shared our opinion if any occasion 
should arise.’ 

As long as Russia continues her policy of expansion at the 
expense of her neighbours, and as long as France is craving for glory 
and vengeance, war will continue to hang like a thunder-cloud over 
Europe and Asia, and the threatened nations of both continents 
must make ready, and keep ready for its outburst. Prophecies are 
apt to bring about their own fulfilment, especially when uttered by a 
Power that can 'bring it about. If the prolonged armed peace is, as 
the Czar has stated, becoming so intolerable as to render war inevi- 
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table, should that war break out first in the Far East the advantageous 
opportunity would have come for the Triple Alliance to end the 
intolerable armed peace by joining in the fray,, carrying the war into 
their enemies’ camps, and forcing them to reduce their armaments to 
a reasonable extent, and to pay such heavy indemnities as would 
amply recoup the enormous outlay caused by the attempted 
furtherance of their restlgss ambitions. If Russia means war, she 
means war, and must risk the consequences. She has been the 
spo^er of every one of her neighbours, and there is not one of them 
who might not profit by her far from homogeneous Empire tumbling 
to pieces. With the possible, if not probable, ruin that such a war 
might entail on her, it is therefore almost a« certainty that she is 
merely attempting to attain her historic aim by bluff. If she means 
bluff, the more* we retire before her the further she will advance. 
Anyhow, it will be the utmost folly for \is to allow Japan to be 
driven to the wall by Russia, and thus lose the only friend we can 
> certainly count on in the defence of our interests in the h ar East. 

Holt S.-Hallett. 
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A HINDU HOME 


A dog-cart meets me at the station, very much like any other dog¬ 
cart, but lightly constructed of bamboo, the cause whereof will soon 
be apparent, and beneath the skeleton frame depends a net in which 
you place your dressing-bag or anything you want on arrival. There 
is no luggage cart, and the rest of your baggage comes behind,' 
drawn by a pair of bullocks. These patient beasts defy the compe¬ 
tition of the, railroad, and perform the bulk of the carrying trade of 
our Indian Empire. There is a formal welcoming. That is a matter 
of cotirse. A smooth-faced gentleman, called an agent, expresses in 
very good English his master’s pleasure at the arrival of the guest of 
guests, the long expected one, the superlatively welcome, for whom, 
had .not the thing been Anathema Maranatha, he would have slain 
a herd of fatted calves. But really, considering the atmosphere 
around, this is too bold a metaphor. Let us return to safer 
ground, all uneven though* it be. The patient bullock has many 
merits, but his cloven hoof, his rigid adherence to routine, and the 
drip of multitudinous drops from the umbrageous branches of the 
sacred banian, wear deep ruts and occasional, perhaps not very 
occasional, holes in the road, so that driving a dozen miles amounts 
to exercise, and is comparable at least with that obtained by the liver 
brigade in the park. Along the way one passes innumerable bullock 
carts, and countless foot passengers, the women at least > always 
carrying something, from a baby to a bundle of sticks. They walk 
ialong firm and erect, and since only females of the lower castes fre¬ 
quent the roads—a fact I think imperfectly appreciated—they march 
uncovered as to their deep breasts, of which they are, to their credit, 
no more ashamed than were the Homeric heroines we all agree to 
sincerely admire. Well, along the road, the pony, an indifferent 
trotter, for here nature is in the habit of asserting herself and natural 
tastes predominate, the pony, I say, canters along the road, getting 
over the ground—which is the main business after all of the ponies— 
at a very good pace, till at the sixth mile we meet the Raja mounted 
on—an elephant ? Oh dear no!—on a bicycle, and but that ,an 
attendant with a broad gold sash over his shoulder runs in front, 
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and another behind, you might almost take him for common clay 
upon a bike. But when he descends from this invention, you find 
him, albeit young, say twenty-five, the very cream.of courtesy, as in 
excellent English, and with equal dignity and simplicity, he repeats 
the welcome he? had put into the mouth of his representative at the 
station. Then, leaving the bicycle to one of the gold-sashed 
attendants, he gets into his own dog-cart, and drives his guest the 
remaining six miles to the palace. When we get into the town the 
road|narrows. We pass between hedges of bamboo which, now that 
the rains have some time since ceased, are dry, brittle, yellow or 
white. These are the hedges which keep out the gaze of the 
cdrieus, of whom I am one, and around every .homestead is its little 
garden entered by a gateway, no small part of the whole, and 
behinfl is a thatched, or, as the case may he, a tiled dwelling-house, 
in which contentedly, incuriously, and not ^unhappily, the people of 
this rural township pass their uneventful lives. Soon we pass 
-•through the richer quarters of the town, where dwell the relatives 
of the Raja, men who dower their daughters with tens of thousands, 
men whose fortunes soar into heights, in which lakhs o£ rupees, that 
is to say hundreds of thousands, are, albeit with respect and with 
abated breath, mentioned. • 

Now, India is a large country, and it has been my good fortune 
to know it in many of its multifarious aspects. Yet I believe many 
who think they know their India pretty well will learn with surprise 
that at the palace, when we get there, the Rani is, from a domestic 
point of view, monarch of all she surveys, and her Brahmin husband 
no more the head of affairs, whatever influence he may exercise, than 
was the Prince Consort the head of affairs in England during his brief 
and beneficent life. In fact, the Rani has the privilege of choosing 
and changing her husband. She does not exercise the latter privi¬ 
lege. It is only another proof of the virtue and excellence of Hindu 
women that here, in a comparatively small fragment of India, say 
something between ten and twenty thousand square miles, where 
women of the upper classes possess this right, they hold very much 
the high ideal of matrimony which distinguishes the orthodox Hindu 
s,ystem in which a woman exercises no choice in the disposal of hen 
person in marriage. 

The palace is a large irregular structure, and the courtyard a 
square, of which two or three sides are occupied by buildings; but 
what visitor to strange and unfamiliar scenes ever thinks the house 
of equal interest with its occupants ? First, then, the Rani. She is 
short—no Indian women are tall, though their perfect symmetry and 
dignified demeanour may deceive you into that belief. She wears a 
robe of red silk with gold embroidery. Upon her ankles, which 
rarely show through ample drapery, are silver anklets, heavy, hollow, 
and resonant. Her ears are pierced, not as those of English women, 
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for the lobe is all but severed from the ear by so large a rent that in 
it is placed a golden wheel studded with rubies, not less than an 
inch in circumference, and at least as big as the ear. It is odd, but 
it is the fashion, and positively it is not the least unpleasing. Yet 
her daughter wears small golden earrings in her pfetty little ears, 
and in them is just room for five rubies closely set in a staall wheel 
which merely rests upon the lobe of th§ ear. Aged fourteen, this 
girl is of course married ? Well, she is ; but here, in this land where 
the new woman, in all the essentials of her position, is not nevf but 
old, not forward but modest, not advertising but'retiring, not dis¬ 
satisfied but content, her marriage, and it is the marriage of her 
people, was a mere en?pty "ceremony, which left her as soon as*'slie 
became a woman, a married woman, but bound to live with her 
husband ? Oh no ! but faee to choose the actual partner of her life. 
Of course, in great families Kke these a marriage is an alliance, and 
the girl probably consults the feelings and adopts the wishes of her 
relations, but none the less the spirit which animates our English 1 
marriages is not wanting. Here, at any rate, women are a most 
important, if, not the most important, factor in the social economy. 
Inheritance runs in the female line. A man’s heirs are not his, but 
his sister’s children. It is not surprising that where conjugal unions 
are unfettered, women are exceedingly good-looking. The daughter 
of the Rani might hold her own in any company. Full grown at 
fourteen, as at that age are the daughters of the East, she possesses 
the, in India, not uncommon charm of a perfect figure, lithe, slight, 
and supple, yet not wanting in development, and her costume is 
perfect, inasmuch as it modestly veils, while it heightens, the 
charms of the wearer, whose dark brown ejes, light brown skin, 
pearly teeth, clear-cut features, vivacious and playful expression, 
present a personality which Alma Tadema would have loved to portray, 
lightly moving in flowing drapery over the tesselated pavement of 
the pillared hall. And the pavement is tesselated, and the hall is 
pillared, and the pillars are golden fluted, and the roof is red, fretted 
with gold, and beyond it the rain-water falls into a marble reservoir 
in which the ladies bathe, and farther on, in the gloom of a long 
corridor, a pale light flickers before an idol, and there is the temple 
and the household divinity. 

The Rani is the mother of the Raja, and ,his position he derives 
from her, not from his father. She chose his father, after whose death 
she filled the vacant place with the father of the charming girl, and 
of four younger children. She invites me to breakfast to-morrow, for 
though her guest I occupy a separate garden bungalow, consisting of a 
verandah below and a bedroom above, access to which is gained by a 
perpendicular ladder. She says, ‘ If you do not like our food, of 
oourse you will «not eat it, but it would be such a pleasure if ypu 
would really, so fax as may be, actually take your meals within our 
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house.’ Of course the thing cannot be done in our fashion, least of 
all in the house of a Raja, who is also in» some sense a sacrosanct 
character, and is born, like every head of his distinguished family, 
with Sanskrit texts written in invisible letters upon the soles of his 
feet. The family may give you a meal at a table, but they may not 
eat with you, and when you explain that it is most unfortunate that you 
have been brought up in the bad habit of eating mutton, the Rani says, 
with charming savoir faire, ‘Yes, I know it, but you will be able to 
eatj|your mutton in your little bungalow, and we can serve you our 
vegetarian dishes in the palace, and afterwards you can ride my son’s 
bicycle in the courtyard, and my little boy, aged five, will ride his 
tri«ycle, and when I get a bicycle for my big daughter the party wil 
be complete.’ This sounds quite up-t6-date. It is in fact a remote 
rural district, ‘but the language of courtesy and kindly welcome is 
superior to geographical limitations. • • 

The Rani’s welcome is warm even for Oriental phraseology. She 
said, ‘ Three days! You must stay at least three weeks. Before 
you came, when we were hungry we needed food to satisfy us, but 
now to see you is enough.’ So we talked till dinner-time. The 
ladies and the small children dined after the Raja had had his meal 
at one, and about twenty Brahmins had dined together at another, 
table, or, rather, at another service, and the crowd of servants 
attended yet another feast. I mean that the ladies did not dine 
till after the dining-room dinner, notwithstanding the exceptional 
position of the Raja’s mother in a country where inheritance runs in 
the female line. The Raja himself is not married, but when he 
does take a wife she will be a consort—l\y no means a queen consort— 
and the inheritance will run to the Raja’s brother, or, failing a brother, 
to the son of his sister. Of course this system and the power it con¬ 
notes of divorcing their husbands, which the ladies possess, leads 
to occasional ill feeling, and in individual cases to more, but of what 
system cannot at least as much be said ? 

Four dinners going on in one house seems rather severe. They 
think nothing of it here, though to have a house dinner, steward’s- 
room dinner, and a hall dinner would probably prove a trial for 
a great English house. But then in England guests cannot be pqf 
off with rice and vegetable curries eaten with the fingers of sitters upon 
mats. 

That night I slept in a bed which hung from the ceiling and 
swayed to and fro when its occupant shifted his position. Through 
the mosquito curtain, and the barred window below the heavy sloping 
roof, the eye rested on a rice field, an oleander garden, groves of 
cocoanut and palmyra palms, and a pond covered with water-lilies, 
which were quietly enjoying the moonlight. At five next morning 
it, was time to leave this novel bed, and to start with the Raja for a 
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tank on which were some wild ducks. After expending a good many 
cartridges, four birds were bagged. Some of the palace servants had 
brought out a big copper cauldron in which rice for a hundred is 
cooked. Kneeling in' this a man propelled himself through the 
water with his hands. It was not so easy as it looked. When I 
tried, I upset it in endeavouring to uproot a water-lily. When the 
long stalk gave suddenly away I fell backwards and capsized the 
copper coracle, the Raja calling from the bank, ‘ Take care! take 
care ! There is too much water-cress; * and, indeed, the tank was full 
of weeds, cresses and water-lilies, which might drag down the 
swimmer. A propos of the dinner and mats mentioned above, they 
make them here of a beautiful texture out of woven grass. It seems 1 
they must be of a light colour, and an English-speaking Babu 
lately explained that ‘ to sit, upon a black mat would be amisfortunate 
catastrophe instead of a fortuitous occurrence.’ 

At twelve o’clock I walked across to the palace for breakfast. 
Upon a small table in the hall was spread a white cloth, and on this 
a young plantain leaf, whose light green colour, polished surface, and 
tender tracery^ of veins, made it only too beautiful a covering for a 
table devoted to any material purpose. Upon this leaf were twenty 
cups, each with its spoon, and six tall glasses, and immediately in 
front of the chair a silver dish. First two Brahmin cooks, with cloths 
around their loins and the sacred thread across their shoulders, 
offered f various sweetmeats in a little silver dish. The Raja and his 
mother of course ate nothing, but they sat as host and hostess in 
chairs near the table, and the children grouped themselves upon the 
elevated plinth, below which, the table was placed. There they 
laughed and talked, and played with the lilies I had picked in the 
morning. To do me honour they had dressed in their cloths of gold 
and jewels. The Rani wore her big round earrings studded with 
rubies and diamonds, and a ponderous gold necklace just showed 
over the left shoulder, beneath the heavily embroidered robe of 
crimson silk. Her daughter wore a little tiara of rubies around 
her pretty head, and a small nose ring—which is, in fact, l\y no 
means unbecoming—of diamonds and pearls, of which, with rubies, 
hgr earrings also were composed,. She too had a string of 
pearls around her neck. On her .ankles were heavy golden, 
anklets, one pair solid and another of open work, the balls on 
• which rang like bells as she moved. Bracelets of course bound her 
wrists, and she too displayed a robe of crimson silk, with a gold 
border two feet in depth, while an orange and crimson striped silk 
bodice worn over the shoulders, and tied in a knot between the 
breasts, confined her budding bust. From the plinth or platform 
heavy wooden pillars gaily painted in many colours rose to support 
a fretted roof, from which holy and heraldic animals grinned and 
glared down upon a most attractive scene. Meanwhile the Brahmins 
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kept on filling the cups, and no less than fifty courses were served of 
different kinds of curries of fruits, curds, cakes, vegetables, and 
sweetmeats. The twenty cups proved altogether insufficient, and 
the beautiful plantain leaf was now splashed and stained with peas, 
pickles and pulses. Never was a guest more unequal to the banquet. 
I tasted everything in infinitesimal bites, and was gently upbraided 
for my want of appetite, and informed that any Brahmin would have 
cleared the board twice over. They are no doubt tremendous 
traicher-men, and the attendants of that caste listened apprecia¬ 
tively to this meed of praise, for the conversation was all in the 
vernacular. The Rani, who I should imagine was herself bonne 
fovrchette, informed me she had personally assisted in the pre¬ 
paration of the vegetables, which deprived me of the last lingering 
hope of being excused from tasting anj& single one of fifty dishes. 
She looks after the housekeeping herself* very closely, a fact which 
was apparent from the conversation during breakfast, which appro¬ 
priately turned chiefly upon domestic affairs. It was told to me in 
Bagdad, of an Arab woman who had spent many years in England, 
that, asked on her return what she thought of the couptry, she dryly 
remarked, £ What can one think of a country in which dates and 
maust (curdled milk) are not available ? ’ And amidst the lavish 
profusion of dishes I looked in vain for the curried lotus, of which 
romantic dish it is believed that my distinguished hostess and host 
frequently partake. . 

After breakfast, we climbed up the dark, steep, wooden staircase of 
the inner hall, to the treasure room, where we inspected many 
jewels, the beauty of which was much enhanced by their being 
exhibited upon the charming face and sylph-like form of the eldest 
daughter of the house. There were also elephant tusks picked 
up in the Raja’s forest, and a picture gallery of fat, white and 
pink, sexless or bisexual, gods or goddesses, riding upon, or being 
drawn by, the particular animal favoured by each individual 
divinity. Then we sat in the verandah, which is furnished with 
comfortable chairs and sofas, and here the eldest daughter read 
very well in English the time-honoured poem about the Chnmodeon 
with its excellent moral, an$ the little daughter worried ogt 
something about a wolf. These girls would soon talk English 
had they anyone with whom to converse. Next came the musical 
instructor carrying his vina or Indian violin, a very handsome 
instrument, a round body inlaid with ivory, four wire strings, and a 
long keyboard, if that be the proper expression. To the accompani¬ 
ment of this instrument the Rani’s daughter sang songs in Sanscrit 
and various modem dialects, of which neither teacher nor taught 
understood a word. In India one sings for sound and not for sense, 
apd after all it is not altogether different elsewhere.. Then a musical- 
box was produced and all the tunes twice played over. The instructor 
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desired me to sing, and I asked him for some well-known Persian 
and Hindustani tunes to accompany an ode of Hafiz, after which I 
was asked no more. Then we talked over household affairs. A 
distinguished lady in India, when asked what items in house-keeping 
gave her most trouble, replied at once, ‘ first, elephaiitB, and next, 
racehorses.’ My hostess was not much troubled with these two 
items, but she said that her hands were pretty full. ‘ For instance,’ 
said she, ‘ we never have less than fifty people dining in the house, 
.and to-night the number is seventy. At festival times it runs upj*to 
a thousand, and we use up all the copper utensils, like the one you 
turned into a boat on the lake this morning, and even many of 
greater dimensions. If T don’t look after the house the effect is very 
soon apparent.’ At this moment a Brahmin attendant came in with 
one of those long, narrow strips of paper, which in air countries are 
unmistakably bills or accohntft. The Rani immediately dived into 
the recesses of the waist within her ample robe, and, producing 
a very business pair of spectacles, proceeded to afford an example 
of that severe kind of virtue and inflexible determination which 
declines to pvt off the examination of an account with which it 
is not absolutely necessary to deal at once. As she put away 
her spectacles, I noticed four scars upon her forearm, taking 
which for vaccination marks, I expressed some surprise at the 
unnecessary disfigurement of a shapely limb. ‘ Vaccination ? Oh 
dear n\e, no ! ’ said she with a smile. ‘ This is a custom with us. 
We voluntarily submit to little pains like these, when young, hoping 
that they may be accepted as sufficient sacrifices, and may ward off 
greater troubles in later life. Look at my daughter’s arm,’ and indeed 
there too were several scars. All the while relays of servants fanned us 
through the hot afternoon, and when the evening breeze sprang up 
we went down into the Courtyard, and the little boy rode his tricycle, 
the Raja and I in turn rode the bicycle, and we all swung round in a 
kind of Persian waterwheel, devoted however to lifting the occupants 
of the different compartments, instead of raising water from a well. 
Everybody laughed and played, and nobody was afraid of being 
childish, not even the children. Soon after sundown the lights were 
produced in those beautiful brazen candlesticks of the pattern 
familiar in museums of Greek and Roman antiquities, the naked’ 
light burning in a vegetable oil. I alone failed to make a reverence 
to the god of fire, to whom the others bowed with clasped palms. 
To cover my irreverence I expressed my sincere admiration of the 
brazen vessels. The daughter remarked, ‘ Yes, they are beautiful, 
but cocoanut is more expensive than kerosine oil.’ ‘I should think 
it is,’ said the Rani, * and cocoanut oil will prove ruinously expensive 
if more care is not taken with the naked lights, which are left about 
the house in a most careless manner.’ Thus this excellent lad^ 
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seizes her opportunities of disciplining her household. Had I known 
her better I should never have asked her if she slept in the afternoon. 
I now believe she sleeps by night with one eye open. She tells me 
she cannot leave the palace. Years ago she went on a pilgrimage to 
many sacred places, omitting, to her keen regret, Benares. ‘ But now,’ 
said she, ‘ if I try to go so far, who would in my absence look after 
the children and the poverty as I do ? ’ Just then her daughter 
flitted down the corridor, her anklets ringing and her crimson robe 
fluting behind her. ‘ And where have you been ? ’ said the vigilant" 
mother. ‘ Across to the temple,’ said the girl, that is the private 
temple in the palace. ‘ Did you drink any water ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Was 

it* raw ? ’ No answer. ‘ What is the, harm in that ? ’ I interposed. 

‘ Harm enough,’ quoth the Rani. ‘ Am I to have my children laid 
up with fever from drinking raw cold water ? Have we no servants 
to warm it, if, indeed, there is any ^necessity for drinking at all ? ’ 
This little affair, in which the eldest daughter went perilously near 
being scolded, led to a somewhat general pronouncement of the 
Rani’s views, wherein she exhibited herself as holding opinions which 
there is little reason to doubt are very widely held indeed in India. 
She is strongly opposed to any interference with the manners and 
customs of the country, and, like every Oriental, she does not think 
that measures Government permits to be passed can be other than 
the acts of Government. ‘Where,’ she said, ‘are the evil results of 
our marriage customs ? ’—and indeed in her house it would be difficult 
to say. ‘llow,’ continued she, ‘can a law be passed forbidding 
marriage before a certain age is attained ? Everything depends on 
the circumstances. My neighbour here has a daughter, forward 
girl, who gave birth at the age of thirteen to one of the finest babies 
I ever saw in my life, and I have had eleven myself, after being 
married at the age of twelve. My girl, on the other hand, is of a 
different constitution, and you see her unmarried at fourteen. You 
cannot lay down laws in matters like this, and no good can come of 
interfering with ancient customs. One result of interference is, that 
people now-a-days don’t live to the same good old age as they did in 
former times. I remember whep it was no uncommon thing for 
human beings to live to the ago of a hundred, which seldom happens 
‘now. Don’t put me down as*an advocate of early marriages. I have 
given the best proof Jo the contrary in keeping my girl at home. 
But I joined my husband at thirteen, and I have never been any the' 
worsej Folks must find these things out for themselves.’ It was 
now nearly time for the family to pay their evening visit to their 
private temple. So I expressed my intention of taking leave and 
going to my own apartment, saying, in English fashion, ‘ It is getting 
nearly time to think of dressing for dinner.’ ‘ Dinner,’ said the Rani, 
‘♦is a matter of which I do not think in yoijr pleas&nt company,’ but, 
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as soon as I had gone, it claimed, I have no doubt, a good deal of 
her attention. r 

In seeing something of the vie intime of this charming family, 
the words of the late Raja Sir Madava Row occurred to me. Sir 
Madava said:—‘The life of a young Hindu girl Resembles the 
delightful existence of a bird or a bee perpetually^ active, and 
perpetually pleased,’ and her happy state, inspired him with the 
following reflections, in the spirit of . whicli the Rani would cer¬ 
tainly have concurred. ‘ A prevailing fault of English ideas wWh 
respect to Indian matters is to ignore the progress made during 
long ages of the past, and to begin everything anew, and from the 
very beginning. The frequent consequence of this is unnecessary 
expenditure of time, money, and exertion. I would recommend 
the recognition of the pact progress and development on old 
lines rather than the substitution of an altogether new or exotic 
system, the less acceptable to the people because the less natural and 
national.’ Sir Madava had administered two great Native States in 
India—Travancore to wit, and Baroda—and his view seems very much 
that of the present Governor of Madras, who has ruled in many parts 
of the British Empire. His Excellency Sir Arthur Havelock, speaking 
lately at H.II. the Maharaja of Tra van core’s Girls’ School, said : 

‘ The end of female education should be, I think, to implant upon 
existing social and domestic conditions the improvements and 
enlightenment of the West. There should be no attempt to destroy 
what exists. Let us try to improve, brighten, and perfect it.’ 

In the morning I rode with my host to see a temple, of which he 
is the owner, or, as we should say, to the livings of which he presents 
and of the endowments of which he is trustee. These are by no 
means inconsiderable. The rural fane lies hidden in a grove of 
palmyra, cocoanut, and tamarind trees. Within a walled enclosure 
are numerous long, low out-houses, inside which rice is cooked for 
the god, the Brahmins, and the worshippers. In one corner of the 
courtyard, hewn deep down in the bed rock, is a well. In the 
centre of the yard stands the temple, firm and massive,‘and 
the silver-gilt top of the copper-plated cupola proclaims the exact 
spot where, ‘within the womb of the house,’ as they say, the sacred 
idol stands. None but the officiating Brahmins may enter this ' 
holy of holies, but all Brahmins may go up to the door, and so may 
Sudras after bathing. Of other castes some may enter the court- 
, yard, others must worship from afar. The worshippers receive some 
of the flowers, jasmine, pandanus, champak, and holy basil, which are 
offered to the god, and a little of the water in which the idol has 
been washed. Within the enclosure is the inevitable tank in which 
the pious bathe before performing their devotions. It is covered 
with pink lotus, a flower, pf course, above most others acceptable to 
the deity. Within the water are numerous small crocodiles, which, 
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whether because they recognise the sanctity of their surroundings, or 
because ‘ it is their nature too,’ never molest even the children when 
they bathe. Behind the temple frowns an almost perpendicular 
precipice crowned by forests, three thousand feet above, in which 
elephants and the larger carnivora abound. On the way back we 
rode through a Brahmin village. My horse was bitted native fashion, 
that is to say, severely^ and he wore a martingale of red silk on 
which were strung big brazen rings, which jingled loudly as he 
stepped up to his chin. Add that, in one hand I had the reins and 
abiding cane, and in the other a white umbrella and two pink lotus 
flowers, remember that the Raja wore long stockings coming up to 
’ his knees, and was dressed in cloth of g&ld, and you will hear without 
surprise that we were the cynosure of every eye in that little village 
as we caracoled down its single street, past the geometrical patterns 
traced in chalk before every door, and atnongst cows, buffaloes, and 
brown babies, all astonished at such an invasion of their usually 
peaceful precincts. 

On my return to the palace we very naturally discussed the 
affairs of the temple, and it appears that this solitary and remotely 
situated fane has been the subject of litigation, which began on the 
pepper coast of Malabar and ended before the -Privy Council in 
London. The Rani celebrated her victory by putting a fresh copper 
roof on the holy of holies, and a little pinnacle of real gold on the 
top. One is reminded of the manner in which the pious gild the 
pagodas in Burmah, and how it happens that tjie Shway Dagon 
pagoda at Rangoon is golden from the platform to its lofty summit. 
From litigation to legislation is no great jump, and igr-and-by 
everybody present agreed in condemning the recent act whereby 
registration of marriages is permitted amongst those who follow 
the system of inheritance through the female line. The 
British courts held that the marriages of these people are not 
marriages in the sense in which we generally use the word, which, 
perhaps, is natural enough, seeing that the lady in this case can at 
will divorce her husband, whose children are accounted hers, not 
his. But a system of marriage t which has lasted for thousands of 
years, has satisfied millions, and has produced the handsomest and 
• not the least prosperous people in India, may well afford to ignore 
criticism, and the few couples on the country side who had registered 
their marriages came in for not a little ridicule. By-and-by every-' 
one sat in the window and looked down into the courtyard. I 
wand*ered into the next room, examined the, carved pine-apples, 
plantains, and other fruits which adorned the capitals of the wooden 
pillars, and having discovered that most of the cupboards contained 
petticoats, sweetmeats or dolls, was about to open one in no way 
distinguishable from the rest, when a Brahmin politely informed me 
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that it was the dwelling of the family god, the tutelar deity, the 
eponymous deified hero ancestor to whom the family prays. 

There is much in these few pages which will run counter to the 
experience of many wKo know India, or part of India. I hear some 
one say : * The writer thinks he is in China, and imagines ancestor 
worship to prevail in Hindustan.’ The writer does not err, though 
he believes, after studying the subject in both countries, there is 
more that is alike in the religion of the peoples of India and of China 
than is generally admitted. But as to the case in point let him aall 
one witness, and the best. • ' 

It is Sir Alfred Lyall who makes the Hindu prince say:— 

lien; are the tombs of my fyinsfolk, the fruit of an ancient name, *• 

Chiefs who were slain on the war field, and women who passed in flame, 

They are gods these kings of the foretime, they are spirits who guard our race. 

So l rejoined the family at;onee, and seeing nothing myself in the 
courtyard but village dogs, presently listened to the elder daughter 
reading Patty and her Pitcher , an improving story with a moral in no 
way inferior to that of yesterday’s Chamcdeon. Then the sun went 
down, and we pandered round the house, visited the bathing ghat in 
which the little girls swim like mermaids (not that I saw them), and 
the deep well, alongside which the family pepper, lately collected 
from the family vines, is drying. Then the daughters, with much 
laughter, balanced themselves in a swing, consisting of a split bamboo 
into thje end of which was inserted a cross piece for a seat. When it 
grew darker and every one had duly saluted the god of fire, the girls 
sat upon the floor and played games with tamarind seeds, hundreds 
of which are deftly and rapidly picked up while one seed, thrown by 
the same hand, ascended and again descended, and was caught before 
it touched the polished floor. I am quite sure Nausicaa’s games 
were much like these, that her garments resembled those of these 
Eastern girls, that the courtyard of her father’s palace was very 
much like that of my host, for gourds and cucumbers grown upon 
an elevated framework look exceedingly like vines. The musicians 
came and played again, and the two sisters sang with extreme 
earnestness, in shrill voices and well-modulated cadences, the words 
they did not understand, beating tirq,e by gently clapping the palms 
of their hands, as they sat enveloped in cloth of gold tissue, which- 
swept the spotless floor. Then, alas! came the leave-taking after two, 
not three, whole days. No perfunctory or conventional performance 
this. Several times did good manners, nay, good feelings, dictate a 
return to the forsaken seat. ‘ These days had been holidays,' feast 
days, and this friendship in a changing unsubstantial world should 
be perpetual. Just as unthinking men sometimes found a pearl of 
price, so did he know it, their guest should find the faithful heart 
would beat, remembering him until he came back again.’ Then f 
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with a sad descent into conversational bathos, the guest remarked 
‘ that Wou,d leave early next morning in order to catch the moon 
which rose at 3 o’clock, and was it light then or all too dark for rapid 
riding ? ’ Said the Rani, * Perish the moon that would light you 
from our precincts. Stay at least till it is full.’ ‘ Alas ! ’ said I, ‘ the 
moon is full but once a month,’ and so I bowed myself away from 
the RaDi, her son, and her pretty daughters, fortunate to have seen 
so much, unfortunate not to have seen more, of a happy Hindu 
family. 

.1. I). Rees. 
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AUSTRIA 

AT THE END OF THE CENTURY 


The celebrated Bohemian statesman and historian Palacky stated, in 
a letter written in the spring ;of the year 1848, that the existence of 
the Austrian Empire was necessary for the peace of Europe. ‘ Had 
it not long existed,’ he declared, ‘ we should have to strive with all 
our might to create it.’ This sentence, which became the watchword 
of the Austrian Slavs at the time when the secession of the Magyars 
endangered the very existence of the empire, is as true now as it 
was fifty years ago. The question whether the recent constitutional 
struggles in Austria have endangered the position of Austria as a 
great European Power is one of special interest for English readers ; 
for Austria has constantly been the ally, and never in time of war the 
enemy, of England; and a recent speaker in the House of Commons 
truthfully stated that during the present war in the Transvaal the 
inhabitants of Austria and Hungary have, with some exceptions, shown 
very little sympathy for the Boers. It is unnecessary to refer to the 
fact that the contrary is true with regard to the population of the 
other great Continental countries. 

Austria is very conservative, and without some reference to 
the past it is impossible to understand the controversies in that 
country that have recently attracted so much attention. It should 
therefore be remembered that the Austro-Hungarian Empire consists 
of a series of formerly independent States that have gradually been 
united under the rule of the Habsburg-Lorraine dynasty. The two 
most important territorial groups are Hungary, with its dependencies 
Croatia and Transylvania, and Bohemia, with Moravia and Silesia. 
Both these groups of countries became part of the Habsburg 
dominions by the marriage of Ferdinand the First of Austria (brother 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth) with the heiress to the thrones of 
Hungary and Bohemia. In both countries, however, Ferdinand went 
through the form of being elected king, as it was only decided far 
later that Hungary and Bohemia were hereditary kingdoms. It was 
also understood that-the ancient constitutions of the two countries 

1 a 

should remain unchanged. It is necessary to mention these facts 
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that may appear to have but historical interest; for the causes of 
the present struggle in the Austro-Hungarian Empire reach very far 
back. Some of the European countries situated further west were 
undoubtedly united at first in a manner not dissimilar to the origin 
of the Habstairg Empire. But in these countries ancient divisions 
have long been forgotten by all who are not students of history, and 
a common language hasjong united populations that had once lived 
under the rule of different princes. No such assimilation has taken 
plkce in the vast lands that are ruled by the house of Habsburg* 
Differences of language and race divide the people, and a population 
composed largely, not of townsmen but of men who live an isolated 
life in wide country districts, is naturally conservative. Things that 
are soon forgotten in the busy life of* the inhabitants of large cities 
linger for years in the mind of a dwelled in remote country districts. 
Facts that are very ancient appear to ;hirft as recent. I have myself 
heard the battle of the Bila Hora (White Mountain) in 1620 referred 
to as ‘ our recent disaster ’ by Bohemian peasants. It is not the 
business of a mere critic to decide whether such a tendency is to be 
regretted or not. It is certainly the duty of those ,who undertake 
the arduous duty of governing Austria to give it due consideration, 
and not to imagine that the particularities of the* Viennese* who is 
entirely given over to frivolity and occasionally relieves his conscience 
by Jew-baiting, are typical of the whole of Austria. 

The condition of the Bohemian portion of the Hpbsburg 
dominions changed completely towards the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. After the battle of the Bila Hora, to which I have 
just alluded, almost all the ancient .liberties of Bohemia^ perighed. 
In Hungary, also, the struggle between the authorities of Vienna 
and the representatives of the Hungarian people was incessant. Yet 
even in the eighteenth century, when the centralising and absolutist 
tendencies then general in all Continental States prevailed in Austria 
also, the separate political individuality of Hungary and Bohemia was 
to a certain extent recognised. The Habsburg State was always con¬ 
sidered as comprising Hungary, Bohemia, and the ‘ hereditary lands.’ 
The last-named denomination included the archduchies of Upper 
and Lower Austria, the Tyrol, Styria, and various districts whiph 
the house of Habsburg gradually obtained by treaty or by successful 
warfare. 

After the immense convulsion caused by the French Revolution - 
and the Napoleonic wars—which for a time deprived Austria of exten¬ 
sive countries—and after the treaty of Vienna had reconstituted and 
even increased the empire, the internal policy of the Vienna govern¬ 
ment continued to move very much on the same lines as it had done 
before these great events. The Hungarian Parliament still met 
at long intervals and, in spite of the efforts of Prince Metternich, it 
succeeded to a certain extent in maintaining the rights of Hungary 
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and its separate political position. The Diets of Prague and of the 
minor countries that form part of the dominions of the house of 
Habsburg also met occasionally, more as a formality to maintain their 
ancient privileges than for any other purpose. The political 
importance of these meetings was nil. The great European convul¬ 
sion of 1848 made itself felt in Austria in a manner different from 
that of other countries. The tendency to separatism, or at least to 
autonomy, so characteristic of Austria was evident here also. In 
.France the Paris revolution of 1848 and the government which^it 
founded were immediately accepted by the whole country. In 
Austria revolutionary movements broke out almost simultaneously 
at Vienna, Prague, Pest, Cfaeow, Agram, Venice, Milan. Theje 
movements had little or no connexion with each other and their 
tendencies were often in dij«ct opposition to each oth£r. Thus the 
national Croatian government at Agram began hostilities against the 
Hungarians long before the central government of Vienna had broken 
off all negotiations with Pest. If we except the North Italian 
provinces (which we can even in the past hardly consider as a genuine 
part of the Austrian Empire), it was only in Hungary that these 
revolutionary movements led to a serious and protracted war. The 
Slav population of Croatia and even of Hungary valiantly supported 
the Imperial government and contributed largely to the downfall of 
the Magyar movement. 

If there ever was a moment when the task of refounding the 
Austrian Empire and transforming it into a united and centralised 
country did not appear absolutely impossible, that moment was when 
the Hungarian war of secession ended in the autumn of 1849. It 
might then have been difficult to deny that the Imperial government 
had a perfect right to suppress the Hungarian constitution after the 
capitulation of Vilagos, as it had suppressed that of Bohemia after 
the battle of the Bila Hora. An absolutist government, or rather a 
military dictatorship, was indeed for a time established in the Austrian 
Empire ; but this form of government unfortunately demands military 
success, or at least the absence of such military disasters as befell 
the Austrian army in the Italian campaign of 1859. That disastrous 
campaign therefore necessitated an attempt to re-establish, if not a 
constitution, representative institutions of some sort. It was therefore 4 
under most inauspicious circumstances that it was attempted to confer 
on the nations of Austria a certain amount of legislative power. 
Imperial decrees signed in October 1860 and in February 1861 
established a central parliament that was to meet at Vienna; it was 
to consist of representatives of all the countries that formed part ot 
the empire; these representatives were to be chosen by the members 
of provincial * diets ’ or assemblies who were to meet at Pest, Prague, 
Vienna, Agram, and the capitals of the other ‘ crownlands;' foj* 
Austria has so thoroughly maintained ancient conservative traditions 
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that even the least important divisions of the realm refuse to be 
described as ‘ provinces/ but they consent to being described as lands 
of the crown, or crownlands. * 

There is no doubt that the troubles that have since befallen 
Austria are to a great extent due to the mistakes committed by the 
authors of the ‘ constitution of February/ as it is still called in 
Austria. The constitution indeed included the whole empire, but it 
was stipulated that the representatives of Hungary and of its depen¬ 
dencies should^ only take part in the deliberations of the Vienna 
Parliament when certain, strictly defined, subjects were discussed. 

On the other hand, absolute equality was established between the 
cfifferent countries that are not connected fltith Hungary. No greater 
privileges were granted to an ancient historical kingdom such as 
Bohemia than were given, for instance, the small Alpine district 
situated between the Tyrol and the Boden See (Lake of Constance) 
known as Vorarlberg. 

The war of 186(5 against Prussia and Italy was followed by new 
changes in the constitution of the empire. Count (then Baron) 
Beust, formerly Prime Minister of Saxony, one of the’allies of Austria 
in the disastrous campaign of 1866, was summoned to Vienna. He 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs, but he also undertook the 
arduous task of reforming the constitution of the country. It is now 
well known that his real mission was to re-establish the supremacy 
of Austria in Germany, which had perished on the battle-field of 
Sadowa. As to internal affairs, Beust’s plan was founded on the 
idea that it was necessary to pacify at any price the Hungarians, the 
most dangerous internal enemies of "Austria, and thus otJl&inTheir 
aid for the ‘ spirited foreign policy ’ which he intended to pursue. 
Without hesitation Beust settled in a few months questions about 
which Austrian statesmen, grown grey in the service of their country, 
had never been able to agree. The matter, of course, became easier 
when it had been decided that all, or nearly all, the demands of 
Hungary should be granted. The constitutional regulations of 1867 
show many traces of the rapidity with which they were elaborated, 
and they have—in Austria at least—proved a complete failure. 

Count Beust’s first step wa§ to grant complete independence'to 
’ Hungary with regard to all matters of internal administration. 
Even according to the latest statistics, published after a period of. 
thirty years, during which the Hungarian government has by every 
means increased the force of the Magyar nationality, the Magyars 
only amount to seven millions, while the whole population of the 
lands of the Hungarian Crown amounts to seventeen millions. The 
number of those who declared themselves Magyars in 1867 was far 
smaller. None the less, all non-Magyar inhabitants of Hungary 
were now placed entirely under the rule of the Magyars. Yet only 
five years before an Imperial declaration had stated that ‘the 

3 x 2 
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demands of Hungary could not be granted without causing in¬ 
calculable evil to the noif-Magyar inhabitants of Hungary; while 
such changes as the. Hungarians demanded could in Croatia and 
Transylvania only be carried out by force of arms.’ It is through 
inconsistencies of this sort that the policy of the Austrian govern¬ 
ment has so often produced mistrust among the various races that 
inhabit the Habsburg Empire. Croatia and, Transylvania were also 
entirely made over to the newly-established government of Pest. 
The Hungarians promptly absorbed Transylvania completely, but 
they granted a considerable amount of autonomy to* Croatia. The 
recent successes of the Hungarian statesmen, who have profited by 
the disturbances in Austria, and almost obtained control over the 
entire dual empire, have rendered them less conciliatory towards 
Croatia, a Slav country, which has hardly any Magyar' inhabitants. 

A conflict between Hungary and Croatia is by no means one of the 
smallest dangers that threaten the future of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

For certain matters that were common to Hungary and ‘ Cislei- 
thania,’ as the non-Hungarian parts of the empire now began to be 
called, Count Beust established the system of delegations. Delegates 
chosen in equal number by the Parliaments of Vienna and Pest were 
to meet annually at one of these towns and deliberate on a number 
of—strictly defined and limited—questions referring to the finances, 
the army and navy, and the foreign policy of the empire. Beust, 
after remodelling, the constitution of the empire, mainly devoted 
himself to his duties as Minister of Foreign Affairs. ‘ Cisleithania.’ 
as will be .mentioned presently ,*was now governed by a cabinet that 
had its seat at Vienna. But the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
now had two colleagues, the Ministers for War and for Finance, 
continued in an exceptional position. It was understood that he 
should mediate when necessary between Austria and Hungary, and 
also act in the capacity of a mediator should conflicts arise in either 
of these two States. Though the title of ‘ Keichskanzler ’ (Chancellor 
of the Empire), which was conferred on Count Beust, was*not 
_ assumed by Count Andrassy, nor by, any of Beust’s later successors, 
it has always been understood that mediation in the manner which I 
have just mentioned formed part of the duties of the Minister of * 
Foreign Affairs. It is, indeed, by exercising these functions in a 
most injudicious manner that Count (xoluchowski has within the 
. last months so greatly increased the dangers which are caused by the 
constitutional struggle in Austria. 

In those parts of the empire which are not connected with 
Hungary, Beust mainly retained the ‘constitution of February.’ 
The representatives of these countries were to meet at Vienna, and 
a ministry for ‘ Cisleithaqja’ was appointed. That these measures, 
were injudicious is now the pp inion of almost all Austrians. Beust 
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created a new agglomeration of smaller and larger countries, entirely 
different as regards race, history, and culture. • It is characteristic of 
the artificiality of Count Eeust’s new creation that up to the present 
day no real and generally accepted name for it has been found. The 
usual designation of Cisleithania is an obvious absurdity. A glance 
at the map will suffice to show how senseless such a name is when 
applied, for instance, tjp Dalmatia, one of the countries ruled from 
Vienna. The word ‘ Austria ’ also can correctly be applied only 
either to all the countries' ruled by the house of Habsburg-Lorraine 
oi to the archduchies of Upper and Lower Austria, which are the 
cradle of the dynasty. The official designation of the non- 
Hungarian parts of the empire is 4 the lyngdoms and lands repre¬ 
sented in the parliament’ (of Vienna)—‘Die im Reiehsrathe 
vertretenen Konigreiche und Lander.’ » # 

Though the Germans willingly took “part in the deliberations of 
the Parliament of ‘ Cisleithania,’ the Slavs of Bohemia and Poland 
were at first violently opposed to the new institution. They might 
perhaps have willingly consented to take part in a Vienna parliament 
that would have consisted of representatives of ttye whole empire. 
But when the ancient historical rights of Hungary were fully recog¬ 
nised, countries such as Bohemia and Poland, whose past hlfetory is a 
record of greatness such as Hungary never attained, naturally felt 
offended. Count Beust dealt differently with these two divisions of 
the empire. The partly true, partly imaginary, grievances of the 
Poles were more recent and better known thirty years ago than they 
are now. Beust was impressed by them and considered it advisable 
to make large concessions to the Poles of Galicia with regard tp 
autonomy, local government, and the use of the national language. 
The Poles, who did not fail to contrast their fate with that of their 
countrymen who were under Russian or Prussian rule, gratefully 
accepted these concessions, and attended the meetings of the repre¬ 
sentative assembly at Vienna. Other motives also contributed to 
this decision of the Galician Poles. Galicia is a very poor country, 
and the Germans who then ruled at Vienna, naturally welcoming 
the representatives of a large Slav country in their Parliament, proved 
most generous in their votes ip favour of the Galician railways. . . 

Matters stood differently in Bohemia, and the attitude of Count 
.Beust and the ne\v 4 Cisleithanian ’ ministers was also here quite 
different. They.seem to have thought that they could break the' 
resistance of the Bohemians by military force, and with the aid of thq* 
German minority of the population. A long struggle ensued, which 
here requires the less mention as I have already given a short out¬ 
line of its principal features in this Review. 1 Bohemia is, however, 
the 4 cockpit ’ of Austrian political warfare, and almost every political 
t crisis has been closely connected with event® that occurred in 
1 ‘The Bohemian Question,’ Nineteenth Century , December 1898. 
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Bohemia. The Bohemian representatives in 1867 refused to take 
part in the deliberations of the Vienna Parliament, the existence of 
‘ which they considered contrary to the ancient constitution of their 
country. In 1879 they'finally decided to take part in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Vienna assembly. There is now little dcgibt that this 
decision was premature, and it was founded on reasons that were not 
exclusively of political nature. This is, however, a matter that can 
well be left to the historians of the future, and it cannot indeed be 
well discussed now, when many of those who took part in the discu*- 
sions that preceded this decision are still alive. • 

The Bohemians, indeed, entered the Vienna Parliament under 
protest, and declared that their appearance there was by no mea%s 
to be considered as a resignation of the special rights that Bohemia 
had formerly possessed. The Bohemian deputies, however, continued 
henceforth to take part in’«the deliberations of the Cisleithanian 
Parliament and loyally supported those of the many Austrian 
ministers who were not entirely deaf to their demands. Some of 
these demands, such as that of the foundation of a national university 
at Prague, were indeed granted by the Vienna ministers. Though a 
German university also continued to exist at Prague, this concession 
w&s vehemently opposed by the Germans, as indeed every concession 
tending to appease the Bohemian people was. 

It was also a concession made to the people of Bohemia, and, 
indeed, one of really slight importance, that produced the constitu¬ 
tional crisis from which Austria is still suffering. Early in 1897 
Count Badeni, then head of the Austrian or ‘ Cisleithanian ’ cabinet, 
issued a decree according to which all those employed in the civil 
service in "Bohemia or Moravia would after a certain date be obliged 
to prove a certain knowledge of the national—Bohemian—language. 
That this was a thoroughly just and judicious decree I have main¬ 
tained while it was in force 2 and I still maintain it now that the 
decree has—probably only temporarily—been revoked. It is 
difficult for those who do not live in the Austrian Empire to 
conceive the effect that Count Badeni’s decree produced on a large 
portion of the German inhabitants of Austria. A decree that in 
' reality only consisted of a series of regulations, as to what would in 
future be required of those who wished to enter the Government’s 
service in mainly Slav countries, was supposed to be an attempt to 
• force all inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia to learn the Bohemian 
' language. As is so often the case under similar circumstances, the 
men of least talent and culture took the lead among the German 
opponents of Count Badeni. National fanatics such as the pastry¬ 
cook Iro of Eger (whose * ironic ’ remarks greatly amused the 
Bohemians) suddenly blossomed out as leaders of the Germans. 
Under such circumstances the disgraceful scenes that occurred in 
* Nineteenth Century, December 1898. 
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the Vienna Parliament in November 1897 were perhaps inevitable. 
The leaders of the most advanced German party, Messrs Iro, 
Schonerer and Wolf, had decided to render all parliamentary * 
discussion impossible till Count Badeni’s decree, mentioned above, 
had been recalled. Though I was present—as a spectator—at some 
of the sittings of the Vienna Parliament in November 1897,1 should 
be very sorry to describe what occurred there. I am writing this 
with a shorthand account of the proceedings of the night sitting 
(November 4-5) before me, and had intended to note down some 
oi the invectives that were used. I find, however, that it would be 
impossible to do so except in Latin ; for Latin, as Boileau said long 
eygo, brave L’honnetete. 

These noisy scenes and equally' noisy demonstrations in the 
streets of Vienna brought on the fall of Count Badeni’s cabinet, and 
for a short time Baron (fautsch, a very »worthy government official, 
became the head of the ministry of ‘ Cisleithania.’ He was soon 
succeeded by Count Thun. Francis Count Thun, one of the very 
many Austrian ministers, is also one of the very few Austrian states¬ 
men. Though perfectly prepared to face unpopularity—as every 
true statesman should—he has not that foolish contempt for it, 
founded on prejudices of rank and biith, which some*Austrian 
ministers affect. Count Thun had for some years been governor of 
Bohemia, and believing—rightly or wrongly—that a conspiracy 
against the Imperial government was being planned at Prague, he had 
shown great severity there. It is undoubtedly to the credit both of 
Count Thun and of the Bohemian deputies that when they met 
again in the Vienna Parliament no recriminations as to the past 
occurred on either side. It is certainly not through tlfe influence 
of the Bohemians that Count Thun is now no longer minister. 

Count Thun was immediately confronted by the necessity of 
obtaining an agreement with Hungary on various matters of great 
'financial importance. According to the agreement of 1867 the pro¬ 
portion in which each State of the dual empire contributes to the 
common budget, the regulations which have up to now preserved a 
commercial union between Austria and Hungary, and other matters 
of minor importance/have to be discussed by representatives of the' 
two countries every ten years/ It was therefore Count Thun’s duty 
to bring his proposals on these subjects before the Parliament of 
Vienna. At the meeting of that assembly scenes very similar to 
those of November 1897 again occurred. The German fanatics still* 
maintained their standpoint according to which no parliamentary 
discussion of the agreements with Hungary was admissible before 
Count Badeni’s decrees, the 4 Sprachenverordnungen/ as they were 
called, had been repeated. Meanwhile the more advanced German 
deputies continued their system of obstruction. t No serious debate 
was possible; insults against the ministers and those deputies who 
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supported them, and jests that would not have been tolerated in a 
respectable alehouse, were daily incidents. It soon became evident 
‘that under such circumstances parliamentary debates had become a 
farce, and parliament was wisely prorogued. 

It is perhaps not out of place here to raise the question, whether 
the existence of the ‘ Cisleithanian ’ Parliament at Vienna is an 
advantage to the empire or not. I think the question can now 
decidedly be answered in the negative. I have already noticed that 
this parliamentary body from its beginning had but a weak and 
artificial foundation, and the events of the last two years ha\e 
thoroughly discredited it. Both Count Badeni, when he issued his 
regulations that have been so often mentioned, and Count Thun had 
the support of the majority of the Vienna Parliament. Yet all 
deliberation was rendered impossible by the conduct of*a few noisy 
demagogues and the success of their tactics—which will be mentioned 
presently—almost invites others' to imitate their method. The con¬ 
stitutions of 1861 and 1867 are free gifts of the sovereign, who is 
therefore entitled to change or amend these enactments. If the 
choice of delegates who were either at Vienna or Pest to meet the 
representatives of Hungary was made over to the local parliaments 
of the different parts of ‘ Cisleithania,’ if these countries were granted 
a far more extensive autonomy and the Vienna Parliament was 
entirely suppressed, Austria would, I think, enter the twentieth 
century under far more favourable auspices. It may be said that 
such a reorganisation would render these provincial representative 
bodies too powerful. But there is no reason why some of the rights 
hitherto assumed by the Parliament of Vienna should not be assumed 
by the sovereign himself and his initiative and authority considerably 
widened. This could displease only constitutional pedants; for in 
the vast Habsburg Empire men are unanimous in their love and 
veneration for the Emperor, whose magnificent intellectual capacity, 
kindness and wisdom every year become clearer to his subjects. 

These possible constitutional changes, however, belong to the 
future rather than to the present. To return to Count Thun, I 
should mention that the minister as a last resource decided to avail 
himself of the now celebrated paragraph 14 of the Austrian con¬ 
stitution. This mueli-discussed paragraph, which has perhaps not 
been read by all its critics, declares that: ‘ Should the urgent 
necessity of adopting measures, which according to the constitution 
require the sanction of Parliament, arise at a moment when 
Parliament is not sitting, such measures may be ordained' by 
Imperial decree on the responsibility of the entire cabinet.’ The 
paragraph then limits the powers conferred by these Imperial decrees, 
both with regard to their extent and their duration, and states that 
such decrees mnst„be .submitted to the Parliament, within four a 
weeks from the time of its reassembling. This stipulation, or 
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‘ paragraph,’ as it is called in Austria, had already formed part of 
the constitution of 1861. The author of*that constitution, Baron 
Schmerling, is indeed reported to have said that with this one 
paragraph he could overturn all the other paragraphs of his new¬ 
fangled constitution. The paragraph is undoubtedly a constitutional 
monstrosity; but it is very doubtful whether, in a country that has 
an artificial con stitution^ opposed to the views and the historical 
traditions of a large part of the population, such enactments are not 
necessary to avoid a complete dead-lock and the entire breakdown of 
th^ administrative mechanism. It must also be remembered that 
the now famous paragraph was entirely of German fabrication, and 
had been voted by the Vienna Parliament at a time when both the 
Bohemians and the Conservative landowners (Count Thun’s own 
party) were represented neither in the 3?$rliament nor in the Go¬ 
vernment of Austria. '• * 

Count Thun now used the famed paragraph for the purpose of 
passing certain agreements which he had concluded with the 
Hungarian ministers. This step was absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of preventing the rupture of the very slight.link that still 
connects Austria with Hungary. The outcry caused by this measure 
will be remembered by all who take even a slight interest in Austrian 
politics. Insults of every sort were levelled against Count Thun. 
The assailants ranged from the grave editor of the most prominent 
Vienna paper, who suggested that the minister should be impeached, 
to the street-boy who climbed the tower of the fount’s castle at 
Tetschen on the Elbe, and chalked the fatal number ‘ 14 ’ on 
its wall. • „ 

Count Thun bore these attacks with the greatest equanimity, 
feeling certain that he had acted for the good of his sovereign and of 
the commonwealth. Ife was preparing to defend his policy before 
the Vienna Parliament when one of those sudden changes took 
place which are so characteristic of Austrian political life. Count 
Thun, who still had a considerable majority in the Vienna Parliament, 
was suddenly dismissed and a government official, Count Manfred 
Clary, who had held va|ious government appointments and was then 
governor of Styria, took his plac». The first step that Count Clai^y 
took was to revoke the regulations as to the use of the Bohemian 
language which Count; Badeni had issued and which had so greatly 
offended the Germans. 

Public opinion is no doubt right in pointing to Count Golu- 
chowski, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, as the originator of this 
sudden change. Count Goluchowski, formerly Austro-Hungarian 
minister atj Bucharest, has for some years been in charge of the 
Austrian Foreign Office. It is difficult to write with due tnoderation 
of the political career of Count Goluchowski. In his immediate 
political sphere he had already proved a^ complete failure before he 
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had, by his intervention in the internal affairs of Austria, done that 
country incalculable harm. As regards his diplomatic appointments 
—a matter that may appear unimportant, but is hardly really so in 
view of the troubled state of European politics—Count Goluchowski 
has been most unfortunate. He has not only maintained at their 
diplomatic posts men whose notorious incapacity has long rendered 
their recall desirable, but he has also selected among younger men 
those whom it was least desirable to select. Men who have a thorough 
knowledge of the Austrian Foreign Office' affirm that Count Goluchbw- 
ski greatly favours the ‘ Streber.’ The word is Viennese, but the type 
is to be found in other countries also. In Austria it may be defined 
as describing those foreign office employes who with little talent raid 
less learning combine an amazing amount of self-confidence and 
always swarm in the passages of the 1 Ballplatz ’ 3 when they think 
that an important appointment is vacant. In his foreign policy Count 
Goluchowski has feebly and nervously endeavoured to follow the steps 
of his more brilliant predecessors. He has maintained the alliance 
with Germany and Italy, and been, perhaps, more servile as regards 
the former Power than his predecessors were. He does not appear to 
have grasped that since the Austrian Empire has again been on terms 
df friendship wirh Russia, it is no longer tied down to one alliance, but 
can act independently. Austria governed by a German minority may 
be feeble, but with a government that is thoroughly trusted by the 
Slav majority of the population, Austria would be one of the most 
powerful, perhaps the most powerful, country in Europe. Such con¬ 
siderations seem above the level of Count Goluchowski’s intellect. 
Narrow-minded and bigoted german views seem to be those of the 
Count and his 1 entourage.’ It is certainly to be regretted that in 
the Vienna Parliament a Bohemian deputy should the other day 
have described the Foreign Minister and his friends as the 
‘ Goluchowski-syndicate.’ 4 But such remarks, however unseemly, 
sjiow which way the current of popular feeling is streaming. Those 
who, like the writer of these lines, were present at the recent 
demonstrations at Prague that immediately followed the repeal of 
Count Badeni’s decrees were struck by the indignation and intense 
.disappointment shown by many qipet and orderly citizens of the 
town who were by no means rioters. . There is no doubt that the 
step recently taken on the initiative of Count Goluchowski has 
greatly disturbed public belief in the stability, of affairs. Much 
good work done by former ministers has been undone by the repeal 
of regulations that the Bohemians had already learnt to consider 
permanent and to which the Germans were gradually becoming 

• 

8 The Ballplatz is a square in Vienna where the Foreign Office is situated. That 
office itself is colloquially known as the ‘ Ballplatz,’ 

1 Of course an allusion’to the Dreyfus case, which in Austria also attracted mufh 
attention. * 
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reconciled. The fact that this step was taken in opposition to the 
majority of the Vienna Parliament, and mainly for the purpose of 
pacifying brawlers such as Messrs. Iro and Wolf, .gives it somewhat 
the character of a capitulation, and of ‘ a serious infringement of the 
authority of government,’ as it was called in the manifesto of the 
Bohemian great landowners. For this sudden and serious break in 
the continuity of the process of the gradual and peaceful recasting 
of the Austrian parliamentary institutions Count Goluchowski is 
undoubtedly responsible. 

Every loyal citizen will not only earnestly desire the continuance 
of Austria, but also consider that continuance a certainty. I feel 
tfs strongly on this point as I did a year'ago^ But the events of the 
last weeks have certainly cast a gloom over the land. The small and 
historically disftinct Slav countries that fojjm a part of the Austrian 
Empire well know that it is to the fact thaff they belong to that large 
and powerful country that they owe the preservation of their distinct 
nationality and language. They therefore believe as firmly in the 
necessity of the existence of the Austrian Empire as Palacky did half 
a century ago; many, it is true, think that the parliamentary institu¬ 
tions should be modified in a manner not dissimilar from that which 
I have outlined above. All intelligent Germans also know that the* 
Protestant German Empire has little sympathy with them, and that 
they fare better as citizens of Austria, even though those who wish to 
obtain government appointments may have to learn Slav languages. 

The events of the last weeks have certainly produced a great 
change, and tl e responsibility of those who are responsible for it 
is very great. During the last years jof the reign of the Erngegpr 
Napoleon the Third, Thiers, in the Corps Legislatif, addressed to the 
ministers the memorable words: ‘ II n’y a plus une faute a com- 
mettre! ’ Count Goluchowski and the present Austrian ministers 
should take these words to heart! 


Lutzow. . 
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Off Cape St. Vincent, Tuesday , the 31 st of October .—A chtrage 
of scene—or, rather, many changes—will await the diarist this month. 
Instead of the fog-laden streets of London I have h&d the rushing 
seas of the Atlantic, and ill place of the talk of the club that of the 
smoking-room of a great mail vessel outward bound to those portions 
of our Empire which lie on the further side of the world. At first 
sight it might seem that it would be difficult for the writer of a 
political diary o to keep touch with the course of events whilst cut off, 
not only from London, but from the solid earth itself. Yet from the 
'novel 'standpoint of an ocean traveller there is something to be 
observed and something to be learned. 

Our ship left England when the country was palpitating with 
anxiety concerning the position in South Africa. Everybody was 
scanning the telegram boards in the clubs or eagerly buying the 
latest editions of the evening newspapers with their newest series 
of, (^isborted rumours. The concentration of the little force under 
General Yule with the main body of the army in Natal under Sir 
George White had been successfully accomplished; but no man could 
tell what was to follow, and in the highest military quarters it was 
known that for many days to come the situation would be a grave 
one. It was a strange experience at such a time to be suddenly and 
peremptorily cut off from all sources of news, to be left for days at a 
stretch without newspapers or telegrams, and to have to wait for the 
best part of a week to gain any fresh intelligence of what was 
happening at the scene of operations. 

But we are nothing as a people if not practical, and when once 
the two or three hundred men and women on board the mail steamer 
realised the fact that they were thus isolated .from the news for 
which they longed so intensely, they accepted the inevitable without 
repining. Strange to say, although there are soldiers not a few op 
board my ship, I have heard very little speculation as to the nature 
of the news that we hope to receive in a few hours. The one point 
upon which all men seem to feel a calm assurance that would strike 
the foreigner as bordering upon effrontery is as to the certainty .of 
our ultimate victory. For the rest we appear to be content to accept 
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the lack of daily and hourly telegrams from the front just as the 
older men amongst us accepted the long *blank days that elapsed 
between successive mails from the Crimea or frpnj- India in the year 
of England's agony and glory. That the Imperial note sounds high 
in our ship need hardly be said. Nearly half of our passengers are 
colonists, returning to the Australias and New Zealand. They are 
more outspoken in their^devotion to the common flag and to the 
Imperial idea than most of us Englishmen are. Even those among 
them who claim to be old-time Radicals shake their heads over such 
docft-ines as have been propounded of late by certain Radicals of 
eminence. 

•The last newspapers handed to us as our ship was leaving Plymouth 
contained the report of Lord Rosebery’s speech at Bath. Let me 
simply record as a witness—possibly nofc -Impartial, but certainly 
faithful—the manner of its reception in bur floating microcosm. Not 
from one, but from all, without regard to his or her political opinions, 
r there came a cry of joy. The Little Englander is hardly to be found 
among the passengers in the mail steamers which day by day are 
weaving the warp and woof of our Empire into one,compact and 
harmonious fabric; and among the larger Englishmen with whom I 
am consorting at present there is only one confident anticipation as 
to the future of Lord Rosebery. They are none the less inclined to 
cling to it because he himself sees things in a different light. 

Gibraltar, Wednesday, the 1st of November. — I never spxv the 
Rock wear a more gloomy aspect than that which it presented to-day 
as our ship drew towards it in the early dawn. It is an accepted 
duty on the part of the traveller to watoh the approach of his ship to 
Gibraltar, and there were many at their posts this morning with 
hearts full of exultation at the thought that they were about to see 
for the first time in their lives the fortress which speaks more 
defiantly than any other spot on earth of the might and resolution 
of Great Britain. But it was not altogether an exhilarating sight 
to-day. The hated Levanter was blowing, and as a consequence the 
summit of the Rock was covered by that dense black cloud which 
is the dread of its inhabitants. Pn the right the hills of Africa 
showed clearly in the grey of the morning. On the left Algecira? • 
«thd the Spanish coast were bathed in sunshine, but ‘ Gib ’ remained 
swathed in gloom—as dismal as a London Btreet in fog. Behind us, 
steaming through the Straits side by side, with the nice regularity 
of soldi§rs on parade, were two cruisers—the vanguard of the Channel 
Squadron, which we had passed off Cape Spartel. In the roadstead 
of ‘ Gib ’—soon to be converted into a secure harbour, thanks to the 
Naval Works Act of Lord Spencer’s board —were a couple of battle¬ 
ships and some torpedo-boat destroyers. All around us were the 
visible proofs of our strength as a great navpl Poww. It was whilst 
we were exulting in these signs of the national vigour that there 
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came to us the news of Ladysmith and the capitulation of 2,000 
British troops! It is alfeady old news in London. It cannot have 
been received anywhere on the banks of the Thames with greater 
horror and consternation than that which greeted it when it ran round 
our saloon as we sat at breakfast this morning. Thefe were seasoned 
soldiers among us, and it was by them that the full meaning of the 
news was first realised. ‘ Worse than. Mpjuba ’ was the verdict of 
these skilled judges. And when by.-and-by we met high military 
and naval officers on shore the impression was deepened rather than 
lightened. Perhaps our distance from home, and the meagrene’ss of 
the telegram which conveyed the news, made the pain and misery 
all the more acute. Bvt certain it is that nowhere can that rftews 
have been received with more intense dismay th,an that which pre¬ 
vailed in and around the,frmous ‘Rock’ this morning. 

One does not know as yet what the verdict of London upon the 
grave disaster has been. Here, among military men at all events, it was 
given with swiftness and unanimity. Not upon the men who fought 
till death released them from their vows, or until surrender was 
forced upon them, did the responsibility seem to lie. It was upon 
the General who had permitted himself to be out-manoeuvred by the 
foe that the responsibility was laid. A sad day indeed for England ! 
But happily not, so far as one can judge, a day on which we have 
reason to blush for the valour or loyalty of our soldiers. 

New, as we are steaming away from Gibraltar, still wrapped in 
gloom, physical.as well as moral, we encounter a sight that under 
different circumstances might well exhilarate us. Steaming in a 
majestic line the eight battleships of the Channel Squadron are to 
be seen, steering straight for the shelter of the New Mole. Such a 
spectacle of living strength upon the waters no other nation in the 
world can offer to the eye of the spectator. But as we steam away 
over the blue Mediterranean our hearts are saddened by the thought 
that in a brief hour our sailors on these ships will, like ourselves, 
have learned the sad news of Ladysmith. 

Marseilles , Friday , the 3rd of November .—The first intimation 
conveyed to us this afternoon, when our shianchored off the port of 
Marseilles, was that the people of the town were in a state of 
exuberant delight over our reverses in fiouth Africa, and the English 
officers on board were specially warned not, to make themselves 
conspicuous if they went on shore. Upon the whole it does an 
Englishman no harm thus to be made to feel that the outsidf. world 
regards him in a different light from that in which he is accustomed 
to regard himself. At present, it is true, the storm of Anglophobism 
is raging with a severity that is almost startling. Fitun East to 
West and North to South throughout Europe there ■ is hardly a 
journal which dofes nut ,exult in the thought of the losses we have 
sustained and in the prospect of the disasters that are so freely 
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predicted for us. Happily for our feelings we are not thin-skinned 
as a people, and at a moment like the present, when we have enough « 
to deal with in the actual crisis in South Africa, the jibes of our 
foreign friends do not even assume the importance of pin-pricks. 
We have our •consolations moreover. To-day’s French papers, for 
example, contain some generous tributes to the candour of Sir 
George White in assumyjg the full responsibility for the reverse at 
Ladysmith, and some reflections' upon the different manner in which 
Englishmen and Frenchmen receive news of national disasters that ' 
aretdistinctly gratifying to our amour propre. Whatever criticisms 
may be passed upon the generalship which has allowed itself to be 
otit*manceuvred by the amateur tacticians of Pretoria, no one cries 
out that we have been betrayed ; but here, upon our little vessel, as 
yonder in Lorition, only one sentiment sedans to prevail. We have 
to go through with the task we have undertaken, and to go through 
with it in such a manner that we shall ‘ mak siecar.’ 

’ In the meantime there are some things in the great batch of 
English newspapers that reached us to-day that do not tend to 
edification. The eagerly expected comments of the leading journals 
on the disaster at Ladysmith are indeed worthy of the Press^in its. 
best mood. There are but few attempts at that amateur strategy to 
which on smaller occasions the average newspaper man is prone. 
There are no wild cries of panic, no hot demands for the summary 
punishment of offenders whose guilt has yet to be proved. We are 
entitled to take note of the calm and sober dignity .with which our 
journalists discuss a grave reverse as one of the more pleasing 
symptoms of the moment. After all, the race that can accep4 dieastSr 
in this spirit of fortitude and determination is not played out, no 
matter what the lively journalists of the boulevards may choose to say 
or think. 

But, as usual, the voice of irresponsible egotism is not unheard 
even in this crisis. Here are two gentlemen—Mr. Philip Stanhope and' 
Mr. Bryn Roberts—writing to justify their opposition to the Vote of 
Credit.- It is amusing to see that though they entered the same lobby 
they did so for differentjreasons. Here, too, is the old controversy 
still going on as to the merits and demerits of that original dispute? 
that has landed us in this great and tragical campaign. Into that 
question stern and full .inquiry will in due time be made. But this 
is not a moment wh^n the cackling of the geese can save the citadel 
or be of any public service whatever. It is not easy to understand the 
columns of arguments on the vexed questions raised at the Bloemfon¬ 
tein Conference which are still allowed toappear in our daily newspapers. 
After all, those questions were peremptorily closed for the present with 
the firing of the first Bhot. Whether they will ever again acquire 
practical importance is doubtful. It does not* seem to be recognised 
that, whatever may have been the blunder^ of British statesmanship 
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during the last twelve months—and that there have been blunders I 
imagine none will deny—the proof we now have of the strength of the 
Boers, and of the vast preparations which through a long series of years 
they have been making for the present struggle, raises the question 
of our position in South Africa to a new plane. In future those who 
seek to justify our part in this war will be more inclined to point 
to the bloody field of Ladysmith and. to tyie colossal armaments of 
General Joubert, than to the wavering promises of President Kruger 
or the despatches of Mr. Keitz. For the moment this tyjHcal 
company of Englishmen is in a happier frame of mind than si-hat 
which distinguished it when we left Gibraltar. The latest news 
modifies to some extent-the’disaster of last Monday ; and though-, we. 
read in the French newspapers of this evening that Ladysmith is 
already in the hands of tlw?. Boers, we do not believe the tale, trust¬ 
ing rather to General White's confident assurance that the place is 
so far safe. Above all, we see that at home,'as here, the sense of 
what duty demands is paramount, and that, ‘Thorough’ is once 
more the national watchword. So if is with lighter'hearts that we 
see the twinkling lamps of Marseilles, the city which hates us, fading 
.into the night, and face once more the storm-swept wafers of the 
Mediterranean. * 

Naples, Monday, the. 0 th of November. —After all, there is some¬ 
thing in the consciousness*that one is surrounded by an atmosphere 
of friendliness. If that pleasure was not allowed to us at Marseilles, 
we can at least, experience it here. In ‘ the great sinful streets of 
K a pies ’ yesterday nobody looked askance at any of our party because 
vee«!’'ere. Englishmen, and *the Italian press was not filled with 
libellous cartoons and venomous innuendoes against the British. 
The newspapers which have reached us, however, are not reassuring 
reading. The absence of news from Ladysmith disquiets everybody, 
and one can realise the effect it has in London. One notable feature 
*of the latest London journals is the manner in which they are 
beginning to discuss the Ladysmith disaster. I have recorded the 
fact that when the news first reached our little company there was 
an almost unanimous condemnation of th^ tactics of the General. 
It was a surprise to us, when the first newspapers reached us after the 
disaster, to find that little was said upon this subject. But now the 
floodgates of criticism have been opened, and the Morning Post in 
particular distinguishes itself by its fierce attack upon the Govern¬ 
ment. Last month I hinted at the storm which was gathering and 
ready to break out when a reverse occurred. There is no doubt that 
a sharp reckoning will be demanded of those who, are responsible for 
the delays that have taken place in the transport of the Army Corps 
to African soil, as well as for some of the appointments to the Staff. 
We may expect, r too; that the professional ‘ Army reformers ’ will make 
themselves heard next session, when the lessons of the Transvaal are 








